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THE ESSENTIALS OF AMERICAN DIPLOAIACY 

By albert BUSITNELL HART, I.L.D., 

PiiOFEisoii or HiBTony in HAnvAM) Universitt 


DIFIiOMAGY OF THE COLONIAL PERIOD 

By the practice of a century, the name American has been commonly 
applied to that jiart of America which lias now become the most powerful 
nation in the western world. There is no important American question 
which does not interest the United States ; and the greatest American prob- 
lems — such as Cuba, the Isthmus, Pacific trade, and the future of South 
America — can be solved only by the United States. Nevertheless, the begin- 
nings of American diplomacy are to be discovered in the relations of European 
colonising powers during the three centuries previous to the Pevolution. 

The earliest of these preliminary diplomatic questions was that of territory. 
The first claimants to America wore Spain and Portugal, who in 1494 divided 
the new discovered lands by a meridian through the mid-Atlantic. Brazil 
was subsequently found to be east of this line, and therefore Portuguese. 
In 1578 England came forward as a distinct claimant for a share in the New 
World, on the basis of John Cabot's discoveries in 1497 ; and also began a 
furious attack by sea, first on the Spanish monopoly of colonial trade, then 
upon Spanish vessels and towns. The resulting war, marked by the defeat 
of the Spanish Armada in 1588, was followed, in 1604, by the first English- 
Spanish treaty on American matters, in which the English refused to give 
any pledge not to colonise the American coast; and they speedily founded 
their first permanent colony of Virginia. A fourth colonising power was France, 
whose attempts to plant settlements m Carolina and Florida were defeated by 
the Spaniards. They then made settlements in Acadia (Nova Scotia) in 1604, 
and at Quebec. Hardly w'ere these little colonies founded when the English 
began to dispute them, and inaugurated a century and a half of conflict for 
supremacy in America. Two other colonising powers were Holland, which 
planted the colony of New Netherland in 1621, and Sweden, which colonised 
Delaware in 1638. 

The American diplomacy of the seventeenth century had reference to 
the claims of these six powers, and is marked by three notable treaties: the 
Treaty of St. Germain (1632) recognised Acadia and Canada as French; in 
the Treaty of Breda (1667), the conquest of the Hudson and Delaware coun- 
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tries by England was acknowledged; in the Treaty of Madrid (1670), for the 
first tiiiie Spain admitted that there were rightful English colonies in America. 

During the eighteenth century Spain, Franco, and Great Britain were 
each developing a system of monopoly of their colonial trade. The English 
and their continental colonists were Mways violating the colorrial system of 
France aird Spain by trading with the rich French and Spanish islands; 
and also broke their own navigation acts by re eiving goods and vessels from 
other parts of the world than England and other English colonics. During 
the century also a series of fierce European wars extended to the colonies. 
King William’s War was terminated by the Peace of Ryswick (1697) ; Queen 
Anne’s War ended in the Peace of Utrecht (1713 ) ; King George’s War was 
closed by the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle (1748) ; and the Seven Years’ War in 
Europe (called in America the French and Indian war) ended in the Peace 
of Paris (1763). In these four struggles England gradually gained supremacy 
at sea, acquired Nova Scotia (1713), and then by combined sea and land 
attack took Cape Breton and Quebec (1768-1759), and thus overwhelmed the 
French power in Canada. In 1762 the Spanish possessions of Manila and 
Havana were both captured by British fleets. By the Treaty of Paris (1763) 
they were giveii up; but the French were tot. lly excluded ‘from the North 
American continent. After two centuries of combined fighting and diplo- 
macy, Great Britain_ thus became master of the whole North American con- 
tinent east of the Mississippi River, and to the west and south had no rival 
except the slowly decaying Spanish Emnire. 


DIPLOM.-VCY OP THE HEVOLUTION AND THE CONI EDEIIATION (1775-1780 A, D.) 

The removal of the French power from America opened the way for the 
development of the United States, a new factor in American and world politics. 

he English colonies m 1775 revolted and formed an irregular government, 
which at once began to assume the sovereign power of making war and of 
, , Nothing could be simpler than the principles of our 
foreign policy during the revolution. The first was, as an independent powor 

England’s enemies, the capture ol targoyS 
army m 1777 led France to make with the United States the first two treaties 
adf our national history: a commercial treaty, providing for the cxelmnire of 

S °e“thS”ul7r'‘tLTf “‘5'’ ‘E' P'™l4”s ofneSKe 

w n- ^ the other was at w-ar ■ 

qllBnif treaty of alliance which the United States has ever made This 
alliance was the means of securing the independence of AmenTa 

trealRs with'lfff diplomacy was (o secure commercial 

S'" All “1™! Pr“^iat"m5 «ffrSrl'7lh^ 

ican indeSSce ® Amer- 

great triumph if W 

(2) the mXk ioinortA nl wa?; 

river and the thirty-first narqlEI oo r7 ' between the Ohio 

imrty tost parallel, as far west as the Mississippi, The result 
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of the treaty was an unmistakable proof of the expansive spirit of the Amer- 
ican people, land-hungiy from the beginning. 

During the next six years, under the Articles of Confederation, the exter- 
nal policy of the United States was simply to complete and register the 
results of the war. Territorial difficulties arose both in the north and south. 
England continued to hold posts inside our undisputed northern boundary; 
and since Spain owned Florida, Louisiana, and Texas, a land barrier was 
thrust between the American settlements and the Gulf of Mexico. In 1786 
a vain attempt was made to secure the navigation of the Mississippi to its 
mouth. While colonics of England the United States were subject to restric- 
tions on their commerce, but they enjoyed a specially favoured status in 
English home and West Indian ports. After the war they lost the profit- 
able trade in their own vessels to the AVest Indies. To recover some of thp.se 
former privileges the United States vainly sought a commercial treaty with 
England. The Confederation expired in 3788, in the midst of a confusion of 
unsatisfied desires and of unexecuted treaties. 


DIPLOMACY OF TIIF FRENCH REVOLUTION (1793-1S05 A.D.) 

The federal constitution, which went into force in 1789, made possible a 
firmer foreign policy by concentrating authority over foreign relations in the 
federal governments, and by giving to the president (with the consent of the 
senate as to appointments and treaties) power completely to control foreign 
negotiations, and to make treaties which should be the law of the land. It 
was a period of cataclj^sra in international affairs. The United States now 
appeared as the first independent American contestant for a share m the 
affairs of America, and had many advantages over her two great compe- 
titors, Great Britain and Spain. When, by that sudden culmination of 
explosive forces long accumulatmg which we call the French Revolution, 
war was brought about between England and France (1793), the American 
merchant marine took such a share of the carrying trade of Europe that 
the government whose flag that marine carried became a factor in world 
liolitics. 

Only with the greatest difficulty did the United States save herself from 
being swept into the maelstrom of European war. The government was 
bound to Ihance by a treaty of alliance, and by tics of friendship and obli- 
gation; nevertheless President Washington, in April, 1793, issued a procla- 
mation of neutrality, which marks in international relations the new principle, 
that a maritime power could remain neutral through a general European 
war. This attitude was unwelcome both to England and to France; and 
both powers instantly began to capture American merchantmen on grounds 
strange to international law, and very unfavoiuable to the United States. 
Our hnportant export of provisions was disturbed by the seizure of grain 
ships, on the ground that provisions were contraband of war. Vessels were 
captured, especially by the English, because bound to ports which had been 
proclaimed in blockade, although there was no blockading force in front of 
them. The American contention that "free ships make free goods” was 
roundly denied by Great Britain; and a revival of the so-called “Rule of 
1756” affected an immense trade which immediately spi’ang up from the 
French colonies in American ships. In opposing these harsh and unwarrant- 
able principles, the United States was standing for the rights of neutrals 
throughout the world, and at all times. 

H. -W. — VOIi. XXIII, AA 
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Ud to the American revolution, every white irihabitant of America was 
a subiect of some European country. The creation of the United States 
ooene 1 up a new problem of the transfer of allegiance from one nation to 
another and it became a serious issue when Englishmen naturalised m 
the United States were “impressed” from the decks of American merchant- 
men by Enghsh cruisers. Such impressments were also a personal indignity 
wliich exasperated sailors, shipowners, and the American public, ihe French 
minister Genet, by his attempt to make the United States a naval base for 
France and by his molent attacks upon the administration in 1793, alienated 
the natural sympathy of many Americans with France; but England by 
refudii" a commercial treaty, and by captures and impressments, offended so 
much more deeply that in 1794 our first provision was inadc for a navy. 
YTiat seemed unavoidable trouble was averted by the negotiation of the Jay 
Treaty in 1794, w’hich adjusted with England many of the pending questions 
of commerce of the rights of neutrals. 

The pendulum now swung the other way; France, cnragecl cUt the Jay 
Treaty, grossly insulted a special commission sent over by President Adams 
in 1797, when certain unofficial go-betweens, known a,s X, Y, Z, demanded 
a bribe. The result was our only war with France, lasting from 1798 to 
ISOO. ilie peace of 1800 mth France included a commercial treaty; and 
the United States was now in more favourable relations with the world than 
e-\w before, for the Jay Treaty had settled most of the old difficulties with 
England, and a fortunate treaty with Spain in 1795 suricndcrcd the Spanish 
claims north of the thirty-first parallel, and opened a long-desired commerce 
through New Orleans to the gulf. The Peace of Amiens of April, 1802, between 
France and England, seemed to promise a long period of commercial prosperity. 

These expectations were soon dispelled, for war soon began again in 
Europe. Yet questions of commerce and defence were for the moment sot 
.‘iside by the a.stounding news in 1802 that Louisiana had gone back to France. 
It was 'then that the peace-loving Jefferson declared that on “the clay that 
France takes possession of New Orleans ... we must marry ourselves 
to the Briti.sh fleet and nation.” That the greatest military power of the time 
should be our near neighbour, and slrould sit athwart the stream, s which led 
from the interior to the gulf, was a clanger which roused the' nation, and 
caused the United States to resume the policy of territorial expansion. 
Threats of war were freely made, but a kaleidoscopic change in European 
politics caused Napoleon to give up his schezne of the I'cstomlion of the 
French colonial empire in America ; and in 1803 he threv' Louisiana into the 
lap_ of the United States with the same princely incliffercncc with which tlio 
Caliph Ilaroun al-Raschid would throw a purse of gold to a beggar in the streets. 
For a payment of about $12,000,000 the United States received the whole 
stretch of the western Mississippi vaUey, to the farthest tributaries of the 
Missom'i, the Platte, and the Arkansas. Yet even this rich accession was incom- 
plete, so long as we were shut off from the eastern gulf, and the United States 
never rested until West Florida was acquired by successive acts of armed 
tlien reached out impatiently for East Florida and for Texas. 

The energy of a Yankee sldpper and the forethought of Jefferson now 
arch of territory cros.sing the continent from the Atlantic to 
me Pacmc.^ Captain Gray of Boston in 1792 discovered a great river in 
Uregon, which he named for Iris sMp, the Columbia; and in 1805 the Lewis 
expedition sent out by Jefferson reached the Facific. A 
tnirtl evidence of a purpose to keep Oregon was a little trading iiost at Astoria 
planted m 1810 hy John Jacob Aster. 
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DIPLOMACY OF THE WAR OF 1812 (1S05-1815 A.D.) 

No sooner was Louisiana fairly annexed than the commercial question 
ap:ain thrust its way to the front. At the renewal of the war in 1S03 the 
British admiralty courts began to set up new and harsh principles as to 
neutial trade, especially the Rule of 1756; and refused to grant a satisfactory 
substitute for the expired Jay Treaty. Napoleon retorted with his Con- 
tinental System intended to prevent the export of British goods to any territory 
controlled by or allied with France. Gi'eat Britain retaliated by “ Orders m 
Council” in 1S06 and 1807, aimed to cut off the trade of neutrals wuth Franco 
and her allies. France rejoined ivith equally furious and unprincipled “De- 
crees,” and in the eleven years from 1803 to 1812 fifteen hundred American 
merchantmen were captured by the French and the British. At the same 
time the principle of impressments was pushed to the point of attacking the 
American frigate Chesa'peake on the liigh seas and talcing off certain British 
deserters. 

President Jefferson, although he had just successfully carried out a bril- 
lian t little naval war with the Barbary pirates, preferred commercial restric- 
tion to war; and congress enacted at various times laws of non-intercourse 
with offending powers, non-importation of their goods, and an embargo on 
the e.xportation of American products. The last-named measure Napoleon 
professed to like; to some degree it distressed the British merchants, but it 
proved so ruinous to American shipowners and exporters that it was given 
up after fourteen months’ trial, in 1809. The next three years show a weak 
and fluctuating foreign policy, ineffectual against two powerful nations, each 
of which was perfectly rvilling to incur the ill-will of the United States if it 
could only damage its adversary. In the svmimer of 1812 the United States 
declared war on Great Britain. The official reasons for this war were: 
aggressions on neutral trade ; British orders in council (though they were 
grudgingly withdrawn at the last moment) : supposed influence of the British 
in Indian hostilities on the northwest frontier (an influence which is now 
disproved) ; and impressments. A deeper cause was a just indignation at 
the reckless and overbearing behaviour of the English government, English 
diplomats, and English squadrons in American waters. 

The tactical object of the War of 1812 was the conquest of Canada; but 
owdng to bad mihtary organisation and the lack of able commanders, every 
attempt at permanent occupation of any part of Canada was an abject failure. 
On the contrary, the British occupied a large part of Maine, took and biumed 
Washington, landed on the gulf coast, and occupied Astoria in Oregon. 
Nevertheless, the defeat of invading expeditions on Lake Champlain, and 
below New Orleans, by raw rnffitia behind breastworks proved that a perma- 
nent conquest of America was impossible : while the unexpected victories of 
American sMps of war in ship duels, and the lirilliant success of American 
privateers, made such an impression of maritime power that Great Britain 
accepted the favourable peace in 1814. This Treaty of Ghent provided that 
all territorial conquests should be re.stored; a separate conmnereial treaty 
was soon negotiateil, which put an end to the long difficulties between the 
two countries; and the end of the war took away all occasion for inter- 
ference with American neutral trade. On the c^uestion of impressments, 
no promise could be obtained, but the practice ceased and was never 
renewed. Three years later a convention was made (wliich is still in force) 
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eiviiis certain fishery privileges on the coast of Newfoundland luid Labraclor. 
The long period of commercial contention with Gieat Biitam and othei 
European powers had come to an end. 


LATIN AMERICA AND THE MONROE DOCTRINE (1815-1820 A.D.) 

At the end of the War of 1S12 the only powers of the North American 
continent were the United States, Spain, Great Britain, and Russia, which 
was plantmg trading posts on the Pacific coast. These conditions wci-c abso- 
lutely changed by a series of revolutions in the S]iaiiish-Amcrican colonies 
from" ISOfi to 1S22, wliich deprived Spain of every possession in America, 
except a few coast fortifications and the islands of Cuba and Porto Rico. 
The principal countries among these new American states iveic lecogniscd 
as independent by the United States in 1822. The trade of these nations, 
at last free from the Spanish colonial S 3 'stem, was thrown open to the world; 
while a warm sympathy vnth struggling republics, and an unfounded belief in 
the {x;rfectibility of Spanish-Aonerican human nature, led the people of the 
United States to take the hveliest interest in the success of the new neighbours. 

iriiter the crushing of Napoleon, the affairs of Europe jiasscd into the 
control of a sort of syndicate, made up of France, Prussia, Russia, and Austria, 
united in a pompous and ambiguous treaty called the Holy Alliaiico', the 
real purport of which was that if revolution should break old, anyvdiere, tlie 
combined military force of the Christian allies should be avnilabJe to stamp 
it out. Accordingly, when revolutionists got control of Spain the allies sent 
a French army which conquered the country and restored the_ hated Bourbon 
sovereign (1823). An immediate result was that the Spanish govermnont 
called upon the allies to extend to America their system of cruishing the 
revolutionary spirit. 

The real influence of the naval war of 1812 was now visible in American 
diplomacy: for George Canning, British foreign minister, was so imprcs,scd 
by the force of the United States that he proposed to the United States to 
join in a declaration against the plan. About the same time the Bnssian 
govermnent took occasion to expound its “political system,” meaning the 
principle that the Spanish-Amcricans ought to obey the Spanish govern- 
ment. 

The man for the hour was John Quincy Adams, secretary of slate, who,He 
foresight, lively national spirit, and power of vigorous expi'e.s,siou enabled 
him to can-y his convictions against the hesitation of Bresident Monroe. 
Instead of joining in a protest with Great Britain, which Avould have pledged 
the United States not to aniie.x any Spanish-American territory, he drew up 
a declaration which was substantial^ incorporated into Monroe’s animal 
ine.s.sage of 1823. This is the celebrated Monroe Doctrine, of which the essen- 
tial principles are : that it proceeds from the United States alone ; that it 
protests strongly against the proposed intervention of third parties in an 
American question not their owm ; that it insists that European powers have 
no right to take part in general American questions, because the United States 
takes no part in distinctlj' European questions; it vigorously oiiiioscs the 
tramsfer to America of the “European political system” which had been put 
fonvard by Russia; and it takes the opportunity to attack t,he territorial 
pretensions of that power by a clause declaring that the American continents 
are all occupied, and no longer subject to “colonisation” by any European 
pow'er, though then-existing colonies should be respected. 
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Tliis is the Monroe Doctrine, intondccl to secure the peace of Anaerica liy 
preventing the bringing in of new influences, new quariels over territory, 
and new efforts to establish European authority. The doctrine was com- 
pletely .successful in all its branch&s. Russia hastened to make ti'eatie.s, 
withdrawing mo.st of her territorial elaints. The plan of intervention instantly 
collapsed. From that uay o this Europe has recognised that in all American 
cpiestions, except those of the continued posses.sion of territory occupied 
by European nations in 1823, and the settlement of difficulties between a 
single European and a single American power, the United States has a far 
greater interest and influence than any othei’ power. In 1826 a congress of 
the Spanisli-American states was held at Panama, one object being to secure 
from the United States a distinct pledge that it would protect them; and 
though Adams thought he .saw an opportunity to place the United Stales at 
the head of a group of American .states, eongre.ss would not sui>port him, and 
our Latin-Arnerican neighboui’s wore allowed to w’ork out their own destinies 
with very little interference from the United States. 


DIPLOMACY OF TERRITORIAL EXP.VNSION (1S29-1SC1 A.D.) 

During the thirty yeans from 1S30 to 1S60 came an epoch of the breaking 
down of the barriers of trade. In 1833 the United States began to recede 
from its protective policy, and in IS-IC adopted a revenue tariff, which con- 
tinued to the Civil War. This policy corresponded with a movement in 
Europe to remove discriminations and reduce duties. About 1830 Great 
Britain finally yielded the long-contested point of the West India trade in 
American ships, and in 18-17 the last remnants of the British navigation acts 
disappeared. With a commercial marine .second only to that of Great Britain, 
the United States represented throughout the world the principle of unre- 
stricted trade; and by commercial treaties with China (1844) and Japan 
(1853) inaugurated our diiilomatic relations with Asia. 

In this pm-iod also twm very perplexing and protracted boundary ques- 
tions were settled with Great Britain. The northeastern, or Maine, cuntro- 
veivsy depended on the construction of the treaty of 1782, for it de.scribed a 
divi.sion line which could not be laid down upon Iho actual ground. It was 
happily settled in 1842 liy a compromise in the 'Webster-Ashburton Treaty. 
At the other extremity of the continent difficulty arose from the rival claims 
of England and the United States to Oregon, a region hitherto unoccupied 
by any civilised nation. A convention was made with England in 1818 for 
the joint occupation of the disputed belt, pending a later settlement, and 
in 1819 Spain withdrew any claims nortli of the forty-second parallel ; in 1825 
the Russians ceased to claim south of 54 degrees and 40 minutes. As the 
natural wealth of the coast and its importance as a Pacific point of departure 
became evident, the boundary controvensy grew fiercer; but in 1846 it was 
adjusted by a compromise on the forty-niutli parallel. 

Though ready to come to a rea.sonable accommodation on the northern 
border, the government of the United States put forth very different principles 
in the southward. Texas, California, Central America, and Cuba became objects 
of eager diplomacy. Americans in considerable numbers made their way to 
Texas, then a province of Mexico, and formed a community, which in 1835 
secured its independence by force of arms. The Texans were anxious to 
enter the American Union, but they w'ere staved off, because likely to bring 
a powerful reinforcement to the slave power within the United State.s; not till 
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ISJIW'IS Texas at Ia?t achmtled by the then novel process or incorporation into 
tS'Sn joint resolution of congress., Presulont Polk came into 

oSee in 1845 with the purpose of annexing California, with its splendid port o 
« ai Francisco He took advantage of outstanding quaiiels with Mexico, and 
of a preposterous claim of the Texans to the whole temtory as lai as the lao 
Gmnde and made war on Mexico (August, 1S46). In a few months Cali- 
fornia was taken, and New Mexico, a necessary land-bridge between the east 
aXthe Pacific coast, wa.s also occupied. These conquests ivero eonhrmed 
bv the Peace of 1S4S with Mexico. The beginning ol a distinct policy oi 
annexation of Cuba was an attempt of Polk , to purchase the island in 1848 
Then followed a series of filibu.stermg expeditions, and in 1854 the Ostoud 
:Manifesto announced the open and avowed purpo.se of annoxiiig d (ly lorce, 
a piiriMi^e with some difficulty prevented by the pressure ol aiiti-slavcry 

ti'iitiment. , , , , . . , , 

The annexation of California showed the need of rapid an,d secure eom- 
munleation across the isthmus; the consequence was a treaty with tlie. lTnit('d 
Ftate- of Colombia (1S40) giving the United Stales equality of use and largo 
powers of control over any canal that might be constructed across Uu' isthmus 
of Panama. The only other available i.sthrau.s route, the Nicaragua, was 
flanked by the so-called “Mosquito Protectorate” of Groat Bi'ilain. To 
remove that exclasive influence, the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty of 1850 provid(‘d 
for a joint guaranty of the Nicaragua route, and for the principle of ncaitraliiy 
over any other route. Though that treaty was aiiibiguous an<l gave rise 
to ten years’ dispute, it destroyed any exclusive claim of Great Britain, and 
prevented other nations from assuming any responsibility for the canal. 


mPLOM.VCV OP THE CIVIL WAR PERIOD (1861-1877 A.D.) 

The outbreak of the Civil War in 1861 for a time llirow Amorioan diplo- 
macy into the backgroimcl; but old que.stions reappeared and now ciuestions 
aro.se, which taxed to the utmost our skilful secretary of state, Seward, and 
our ministers abroad. Questions of neutral trade and of privateering looked 
very different when we were at war and England was a neutral; aud the 
status of a community which had revolted seemed very different to Nortliern 
statesmen from what it seemed to the fathers of the revolution. Flencc the 
overturning of cherished precedents; hence protests because foreign powers 
recognised the Confederacy as a belligerent; hence the search of the British 
.Map Treni on the high seas ; hence the capture of vessels not bound to Souiliorn 
ports, but having on board military supplies. Gradually Seward’s diplo- 
iiiacy was triumphant. He prevented the recognition of the independence 
of the Confederacy by Great Britain or France, and stopped the fitting out of 
Confederate cruisers in England. 

Tlie war, however, left a crop of difficult questions. The United States 
ret up the Alabama Claims for the fitting out of the cruisers in England. 
English statesmen saw that they had set a precedent very difficult for thom- 
relves in later wars; they therefore took the unusual stop of an apology 
or their action in the Aldbavia case, and they entered into an arbitration 
at Geneva (1872), of which it was the foregone conclusion that they must 
pay an indemnity. The Alahmna claims were thereby settled by the pay- 
ment of fifteen and a half million dollars. 

of allegiance of the emigrant, which had caused the war 

01 18Z-, came up again when Gennans and others, naturalised in the United 
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vStates, were seized and punished, on returning home, for lailurc to perform 
military service. To obviate this trouble, by a series of treaties (1S6S) 
European countries agreed to the principle that people who left their coun- 
try rvithout the intention of returning, and remained five years, whether 
naturalised or not, thereby cancelled their obligations to and the privileges 
of their native country. The welcome to foreign immigrants by the Chinese 
Treaty of 1868 was extended to people of that nation. 

With other American states our relations during this period were in 
general peaceful; but an attempt to subvert an American republic — exactly 
the ca.se foreseen by Monroe’s doctrine— almost led to war with Franco, 
In 1860 a French expedition entered Mexico, remained, increased, set up a 
so-called empire, protected by French bayonets, and ignored Seward’s 
repeated intimations that a French dependency was not to be thought of. 
At the end of the Civil War the hints of the United States were reinforced 
by the appearance of a hundred thousand bluecoats in Texas. As a result, 
the Frerrch were reluctantly withdrawn in 1867, and the so-called Mexican 
Empire instantly collapsetl. 

The Civil War revealed the need of a naval station in the West Indies, 
and the question of isthmus transit again came up. The result was a 
new phase of the canal question, involving treaties with Honduras and 
Nicaragua in 1864 and 1867, similar in spirit to the earlier treaty with Colom- 
bia. Seward also negotiated a treaty for the cession of the Danish islanrls 
in the West Indies, and for the acquisition of Sainana Bay in San Domingo. 
Both plans failed because the senate would not sanction them ; but Sewarrl 
was quick to take up vnth an offer of Russia to cede Alaska (1867). General 
Grant revived the project of annexing San Domingo in 1871 ; but again the 
senate refused to conftrm the policy of annexation of a region inhabited 
by a half-barbarous people. Nevertheless, against the will of the govern- 
ment, the United States was involved in West Indian questions by a revolt 
of the Cubans in 1868, followed by ten years of spasmodic guerilla warfare. 
Avoiding war with Spain when an opportunity was presented by the brutal 
execution of Americans captured on the ship Yirginvus (1873), the United 
States, by a threat of uniting with European powers in armed intervention 
to stop hostilities, brought about a peace in 1878. 


PERIOD OF AGGRESSIVE DIPLOJIAGY (1877-1895 A.D.) 

In 18’78 the United States seemed to have adjusted most of its difficulties 
with foreign nations except a series of irritating disputes with many Latin- 
Amcrican states, arising out of failures to protect the lives and property of 
Americans within their limits. These questions of' claims had in many cases 
been settled by conventions calling for money indemnities, which were unpaid, 
or partially paid. The United States occasionally was misled into the sup- 
port^ of fictitious claims which offended our neighbours ; on the other hand, 
the interminable delays and broken promises caused a dccp-scatcd distrust 
of the Latin Americans and of their ability to keep up orderly governments. 
Some statesmen, especially Mr. Blaine, thought that the influence of the 
govermnent ought to be used somehow to keep our unruly neighbours in 
order. 

Another change of angle in our foreign policy was brought about by the 
high tariff, which was repeatedly increased at various times from 1801 to 
1890, and which was inconsistent with the spirit of liberal trade arrangements 
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ounuiea. au ixib atiiiit; uine, uiiu aiuuiiiii! in uii: yiuicrican ilU'rclliinl 
marine, due iu great part to the substitution of iron for wooih'ii diinin- 

ished the vessel-owning interest, which always favours bi'isk foi'i'ign tr.'ulc'. 

A third new factor in American diplomacy was (he awaki'ning of fho 
American people to the possibilities of the Pacific, an inU'rcst wliich was first 
clearly revealed in the determination to establish and to ket'j) an infliienct' in 
the Samoan Islands flS89). In the Hawaiian Islands also, iu IS!),'!, most of 
the white residents, chiefly Americans, united iu a ] evolution, which rcMulfi'd 
in an independent republic. 

Om Asiatic relations were disturbed by n change' of policy as to (Hilnc.sc 
immigration. By a series of drastic laws from ISSO to ISffd, soinclimf'.s in 
defiance of treaties, sometimes in accordance, with new treaties, the further 
coming in of Chinese labour was absolutely proliibitc'd. 

Another phase of this new interest in the Pacific wan a long dispub' with 
Gre.T-t Britain on the seal fisheries in the North Paeilic. Mr. Blaiiu' .sneces- 
fcively set up the doctrines that Bering Sea was a (',los('d si'a (a, proiiosilitin 
against which John Quincy Adams had vigorously jiroti'stt'd In 1S2:)) • that 
the seals were “a seal herd,” the property of the. United iStates wherevc'i' tbi'y 
went; and that it was ‘conira honos mores" to extii'iiati' so valualile aii ani- 
mal After exercising the right of search by eaiituriiig British fislimmeii 
Oil the open sea, the matter was submiUed to m'bilj’iiiioii in INI),')’ iuul Uio 
decision went against the United States on all iiiieslions of ('xebisivi' right 

outside the three-mile boundary limit. u, ivi ngm, 

with Latin America had falu'u on a lu'w iiliasi' 
in when secretary of stall' in I, SSI, to put 

stren^Lnt?® wars between Latin Ameileiui i.owers, and to 

grengthen the commercial relatioms of the United StaU's with I /din Anmila'i 
His attemp to induce Chili to treat its conquered on e y Pe w 1 1 'ca i I i w 

"Minister to Porn, who ^vonluri'd 1 o l!nvl:i,m 


The, threat was disn'gardv 


Chill with the power of the United Statc.s (18S 1) . 

but a latent feeling of hostility was left. Ten vears I'lli'r ‘ifli'c n Pliili'in 

apology in *1892 Presidenf as months \)asse,d without a. suitable, 

a warmessaif 'vhat was ])rac(ically 

fVtr u ^ , It went in, the delayed apology w.‘W cal iled 

the Latin-American countoef ^ ineiproeity Ireatii's with 

state, in 1890, he called a ^ second time si'cu'tary of 

affairs. The Congress nas.sed 'i^u™!^’^ discuss inU'r-Aiia'rican 

plans, but no profresT L of_ resolutions, and made elaborate 
ling the finanefal poTcv of th™«^ hostility of thosi' control- 

meant a lowering of tariff duties^ ^brnment to any international trade which 

during this^SriJd^^^VrenfhTommnv^^^ ^'^'“'I’^l'oi'bmtjon 

engineer of the Suez Canal headed by De Lcssejis, tlu' suecc'ss- 

Evarts urge that the Umte?StaterhS^?^F chd Secivtary 

m vam did President Hayes SSetolfo P™®™ ' interest" in the canal; 
line ; m vain did SecreLy Bkhip 

emiy iiiaine quote the phrases of Monroe's message, 
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and declare that a canal under European auspices would Ijo a "political 
system.” Congress and the people remained indifferent, and the French 
company continued operations for ten years, till bankrupted by scandalous 
niisnianagement and theft (1SS9). A public sentiment began to manifest 
itself for exclusive American control, and Secretary Blaine made desperate 
efforts to get rid of the Clayton-Buhver Treaty, which provided for a joint 
guarantee of any future canal. 

The first public and formal announcement of a new policy in Latin-Ameri- 
can affairs was a message sent by President Cleveland to congress (1895) 
recommending war with Great Britain unless that power consented to arbi- 
trate certain territory disputed between British Guiana and Venezuela. The 
me.ssage included despatches written by Secretary Olney, expressing a policy 
which deserves to be called “the Olney Doctrine.” hie held in effect that 
to press territorial claims on an American state is an attempt to "control 
their destiny,” contrary to the Monroe Doctrine; that European colonies 
in America were "unnatural and inexpedient”; that “to-day the Uni Led 
States is practically sovereign on this continent”; that his exposition Avas the 
original Monroe Doctrine, Ava.s international law, and was binding on other 
nations. The supremacy of the United States in America wms, however, 
still claimed because the United States did not interfere in European affaii's. 
Olncy’s doctrine, which goes to a ])oint never before reached by an American 
statesman, had two immediate effects. Great Britain agreed to the arbitra- 
tion (under which most of the cli.sputeil territory was assigned to lier) ; and 
Great Britain woke to the fact that the American people were disposed to 
claim for themselves a much more important place in the world's affairs than 
ever before. 

THE UNITED STATES AS A AVORLD POAVER (1S95-1904 A.D.) 

Within three years one of the main props of Mr. Olney’s doctrine Avas 
destroyed, Avhen the Uiillod States began to claim a share in the affairs of 
the eastern hemisphere, Avhile at the same time reasserting a special and 
almost exclusive authority in the western Avorld. The three elements in this 
portentous change in diplomatic outlook Avere Cuba, Asia, and the isthmus. 
A second Cuban War broke out in 1895. The tradition of the United States 
ever since the Civil War had been one of strict neutrality in all Avars, and 
Ave took no sides betAveen Spain and the insurgents until 1898, Avhen reports 
of the cruelty of tlie Spaniards, and the bloAving up of tire battle-ship Maine 
in the harbour of Havana, aroused the hostility of the Americans. 

In April, 1898, we engaged in our first Avar Avith Spain, the avowed purpose 
being the removal of Spanish domination over Cuba. The Avar Avas successful 
by sea and land; Cuba Avas evacuated by the Spaniards, and soon after 
turned over to the Cubans; Porto Rico Avas invaded and retained as a con- 
quest. Thus the long-desired West India naval stations Avere secured, and a 
United States possession Avas set athAvart the main highway from Europe to 
the isthmus of Panama. On the other side of the globe a fleet was sent to 
find the Spanish fleet in the Philippines. It found it in the bay of Manila, 
destroyed it, and thereby completely upset the Spanish government of those 
islands. In the treaty of peace, negotiated in August, 1898, the United States 
insisted that the Philippines also be transferred, and the annexation of those 
islands, which are about four hundred and fifty miles from the mainland 
of Asia, made the United States an Asiatic power. Since the relations of 
Asia are controlled by European powers, the United States then and there 
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abandoned that doctrine of two spheres which was the bapis of our special 
influence in America from John Quincy Adams to Richard Oliicy. Our true 
status as a world power, concerned in world questions, was shown in 1900, 
when the United States joined in a military expedition to rescue the ICurO' 
peans besieged in Peking; and when the genius of John Hay, the greatest 
secretary of state since John Quincy Adams, pompcllcd the European powers 
to accept the American policy of keeping China intact, and preserving “ tho 
open door" of equal commercial privilege. 

After the exclusion of Spain from America, the only other great nation 
having a large territorial interest was Great Britain; and the iiext stop in 
American diplomacy was to come to an understanding with that powc'r. 
The Suez Canal, nominally neutralised, is really owned and couirolled l-iy 
Great Britain ; hence that power was willing to acknowledge siniilar rights in 
the istlimus of Panama. By a treaty of 1901 the Clayton-Bulwer Tn'aty 
was abrogated, and the United States was left free to construct a canal, anil 
to exercise full control over it. ’ 


At last the desire of fifty years seemed crowned. The Eronch eom])anv 
was a commercial failure and was willing to sell its plant for what it would 
bring. No other European power dreamed of interfering. Ilonco ilm llnitod 
States in 1903 negotiated a treaty with Colombia for the construction of a 
mnal acro^ the isthmus of Panama by the government. Colombia dc'clinod 
to ratify the treaty, but the people of the department of Panama rovoltod 
were mimediately recognised as independent by the United Sial,cs, and made 
a treaty allowing the United States full control of the canal. 

A new competitor for American territory appeared about 1900 in tho 
German Empire, which cast longing eyes on South America as a fic'kl for 
a treaties were made upon this subject, Init 

om^Smr reached by President Roosevelt and the German 

Gemany would under no circumstances acquii'O territory, or 
ilS: ^ stations, or occupy places as a military demonstration.^ No 
te T blockading of the coast of Venezuda 

diffSm United States has come to entertain a very 

Our ancient rival and enemv Grent H European powers, 
friend. Ilie policy of cordhil become our nearest diplomatic 

the globe hLS place ?o a immigrants from every qiartor of 

sion of MongoBan races The restriction everywhere, and of cxelu- 

route was for the benefit of all principle that the Panama isthmus 

hand, has lien Soned aid wRh 

United States assumes Europe, tho 

out in the Pacific Sid eastern While reaching 

United States has found iTneees^it to clearly defined, tho 

m the West Indies anTh CentSlSS-n T! responsibilities 

of Meaco and of South Amiica."^ ’ become in effect the aiiriter 
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In attempting to discuss in a few pages some salient facts of the Revolu- 
tionary period in American history, wc are forced to select only two or three 
of the most significant general truths. The Revolutionary period may be 
consiclerecl as beginning with the Peace of Paris in 1763, for then, although 
England was triumphant over all her foes, began her severest trial ; then for 
the first time she was confronted in all seriousness with the tremendous prob- 
lem of imperial organization; then she was called on to appreciate at the 
full the delicate and difiicult task of managing wisely and well a vigorous, 
progressive, and hardy folk, separated from the mother country by three 
thousand miles of water and already possessed of habits and political practices 
that must not be rudely disregarded. The Revolutionary period may be con- 
sidered as ending with the adoption of the constitution of the United States, 
for in that document and in the various state constitutions that had. already 
been formed we find the thinking and the determined effort of a generation. 

Before taking up the distinctly political questions that demand our atten- 
tion in a cursory view of the Revolution, we may stop to notice the difficulty 
of England's task and how unready she was in many ways to meet it. In 
1763 she had had colonies for a hundred and fifty years, and especially cluring 
the last fifty they had been growing with great rapidity, but England had not 
developed any wholly satisfactory method of administration, and, though 
it would be an exaggeration to say that she had neglected them and allowed 
them to go their way, she certainly had suffered them to grow without burden- 
some restraint. There had arisen across the Atlantic thirteen political com- 
munities that were as yet loyal to the mother country, but were filled with the 
self reliance and assertiveness begotten by the opportunities of the new world. 
These communities of intelligent men had in a considerable degree passecl 
away from the conventionalities of Europe, and were gradually growing 
toward the freer and broader democracy that was to establish itself com- 
pletely in the early part of the nineteenth century. We may well wonder 
whether any method of colonial administration or any system of imperial 
organisation could long have held the Americans and English together; 
certainly any effort on the part of England to legislate affecting American 
interests was in danger of arousing objection if not opposition, and any piece 
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of affirmative legislation bearing directly on American .social, coiuuu'vc.ial, 
or political habits was likely to bring forth the diven-gemai of the two jx'ople.s 
and awaken to retort the assertive spirit of the coloui.sts. Mnghuul had not 
.sought to rule her colonies with an iron liand, or to hen]) uiion (.lu'in, as had 
France, the kirdens of the feudal regime. _ The very freedom that had been 
allowecl them, their very self dependence, increased the dillie.ulty of discover- 
ing satisfactory organisation; no system that could be diseoveuHl could bo 
satisfaetoiy unless there was a recognition of diffeiruic.c'.s bc'twca'u tlu' eolonic's 
and the mother country. In fact the situation may lx; thus ('X))nrs.s('(l ; 
the greater the difference in social habits, in political practices and thought' 
and in commercial interests, the greater was the iukkI of r('C()gni.siiig that dilhu'- 
ence as a permanent factor in the problem of colonial administration or iiujjcnal 
organisation, and, at the same time, the greater wa.s the dillicully of co-oix'rn- 
tion and essential understanding. Of course the problem might to .some (-xtent 
have been postponed and avoiclcd; every question might liavc been dcciih'd on 
its merits as the question arose; all the rclatioim betwetm tlio colonic, s aiul llm 
mother country might have been determined by an applicid.i()n of tlu' rulc.sof 
justice and morality. But for .such liigh-mindcd .slatesmanship Ifiigliunl wa.s 
not yet prepared, and the events ushered in by Urn Htamj) Act sc(!nu'd to 
demand, in ameasiue, the acceptance of a fixed theory of im])(U'ial pow('r 
Now England was called on to undertake thi.s great task wlmn she was 
herself politically unsoimd, when her govoniineiital ,sy,sLe)i) was from miv 
point of view unreasonable and corrupt. The most imiioiianl, govenmu'utid 
positions were in the hands of venal placemen; polilical brilx'iT .'iiul I, lie inic- 
chasing 0 c ectionswere as common in public life as were hard am! dem) 
drinking, high and reckless play, among the members of tlu- goveiiiiiig ebiH,scs 
of the countiy beats in parliament were systeimiticallv iuirchiL.se(l uiiblusli- 

poration of Oxford publicly annoimced that if its members in inirliainent 
n ished re-elcction they could obtain their desire by the laiymeiil, of a cerl.aiii 
amount, Chatham, lamenting the low state of pulilic immals spolm of I1k> 

* ur*'.- corruption that was ovorllowing hi,s country’ and d(>elarerl 

Tifil of Asia have been poured in upon us and luivc> lirought wilh (li(au 

first Uvn but I fear Asiatic principles of government ” d'he 

opposition to the law of Darliamcn fF^^Tf-tliy with the ('xtii'ine 

and loyalty than by rebeffion Not ^ ’’y union 

in behalf of the ideas which wp™ colonists advoc.atc'il going (,o war 

ind^dded in -^->’-er^ iiimlly 

the most important^political of seeing 

nificant difficulties were of three kinds- 

and practice of representation - flwhi; those connected with the theory 
hberty, or, converse^ ?ioTe’ c^n^ttedTr^f^^^ imlividuid 

power over the individual 1 of govcrumeiital 

the extent, character, and foundations m '^hitermiuntion of 

lounciations ot local self govornmeiiL, or, to .stale 
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the fact differently, those connected with the proper distribution of authority 
between the centre and the parts in a broad and composite empire. On each 
one of these three main topics of argument and dispute England and America 
held different tenets; frequently their methods of thought totally varied. 
From i\jnerica's interpretation and from her insistence on certain principles 
came fimdamcutal institutions of the United States. Doubtless there had 
been long preparation in English and colonial history for the more significant 
theories which the Americans propounded; but the insistence upon these 
doctrines for some years in the heat of argument brought them clearly to 
view and prepared them for expre.ssion in the written documents and the in- 
stitutions that were finally established. It is this thrusting forth of ideas in 
government that constitutes the source of chiefest interest for the student 
of the Revolution. The war was not the despairmg and impulsive uprising 
of a people who had been beaten do-wn by cruelties and bitter oppressions; 
it was not an insurrection based on personal hatreds or on dread of a ruling 
dynasty. IVhatevcr may have been the underlying reason for the final 
cla.sh of arms — and doubtless there were many underlying reasons — Daniel 
Webster but exaggerated the truth when he declared that the American people 
took arms agaiust a preamldc and fought eight years against a declaration. 
From this aspect the American Revolution stands as a mark of distinction 
to Great Britain, as one of her claims to greatness among nations. If the 
problem of colonial organisation did prove in a crisis beyond the comprehension 
of her statesmen, if, in a moment of wealaiess and weighed down by political 
corruption, she lost her most valuable American possessions, the principles 
on which the -war w'as fought by the colonists themselves were a tribute 
to her past and to her own productive energy, England cannot be robbed 
of all that was good and promising in the American Revolution. 

The three main centres of dispute may now be considered separately: 
(1) When England, disregarding her previous practices, sought by the Stamp 
Act to raise money iti America (1765), there was at once strenuous opposition. 
The assertion was emphatically made by colonial leaders that taxation without 
representation was unjust and contrary to the principles of the English con- 
stitution, to the jn-ivileges of which the colonists as Englishmen were entitled. 
The colonists maintained that money could not be taken from them without 
their own consent, and, as they could have no representative in the British 
parliament, parliament had no right to tax them. Among other replies to 
this contention, the British pamphleteers and debaters asserted that the 
colonists were “virtually represented,” by which term they seemed to mean 
that a member of the house of commoms, chosen in CorriAvall or Middlesex, 
really represented Massachusetts and Virginia because he was a member of 
parliairrent, and not simply a deputy of those that cast their Irallot at the 
polls. They declared, too, that the parliament represented, that is to say 
stood for and cared for, the whole realm, including the colonies beyond 
the sea. 

The opponents of the colonial claims brought out with distinctness the 
fact that the Americans were as much represented as the great majority of 
the people of Great Britain, “ of wdiom,” said Lord Mansfield, “ among nine 
nrhlions, there are eight who have no votes in electing members of parlia- 
ment.” “ Every objection, therefore,” he said, “to the dependency of the 
colonies upon parliament, which arises to it upon the ground of representation, 
goes to the whole present constitution of Great Britain, and I suppose it is not 
meant to new model that too.” There was the rub. In resenting the claim 
of right w’hich the Americans set up, the parliamentary orators were uphold- 
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ine what Pitt iustly termed the rotten part of the eouHliUilion. 'Plie MiikILsIi 
renresentative system was then in such a condition that no one could accept 
the Anrerican doctrine without condemning the very basis ol piirhaiiu'ut. 
Large and populous cities were without rcprcscntalion, whih' htlh' hamlids 
had the right to elect members. Eighty-seven ])('ers could ret, urn to Ihe 
commons two hundred and eighteen members from iMigland and Wak's 
alone At one time the duke of Norfolk controlled Hit' .selection of eleven 
members of the house; the duke of Newcastle controlled si'ven. “b('iit,s 
were held in both houses alike by hercditaiy light.. 

The conditions in England were so extravagantly unmasonabh' that in 
later years the representative system was remodelled in tlu' Ileform Bill of 
1S32; but it should be noticed that the American idi'a and ])raeliee wi'rc 
essentially different from the English of the Revolutionary tiiiu', and that 
America was really insisting on her own ideas. In the colonii's, it is l.ru(>, 
universal suffrage did not prevail, but it wa.s common for the men of a certain 
district or town to choose, without constraint from without, oni' of their 
own nmnber to represent them in the as,scmbly, to .speak for them and to 
gu,ard their interests. No locality with a considerable ])opulation would have 
brooked a clenial of its right to send one of its citisems to the h'gislaturc'. 
Such was not, nor ever had been, the EnglLsh practice or thc'ory, JVIorc'ovi'r, 
England had really never established more than the principle l.hat money 
should not be taken from the people without the consi'iit of parliament.; 
it had not deliberately laid down and made good t.he doctrine that no taxes 
should be levied without the consent of the country at largm 

In all that the Americans claimed, they did not pretemd to bi' dennanding a 
revision of the English constitution ; they demanded only a reeognU ion of wliat 
they believed the constitution already was. A revolul.ion, of eour.s(', may be 
based on the a.ssertion that existing institutions are altogc'ther wrong am I haim- 
ful; America based her revolt on the charge that existing institutions, which 
were good and admirable, were neglected and distorU'd by law-makc'rs. Tins 
fact gives a peculiar interest to the theory of the s(.ruggle but it must Ix' con- 
fessed t^t, even if it is true that the colonial docLriues wm'c a natural iirodue.t 
of English history, and even if it is true that the eolouit'.s wc'ro carrying out 
into fuller practice the spirit of the doctrines which the English pi'O])!!' had 
earlier struggled for, still in their arguments, under the guise of demanding 
the old and the well-established, they wore really a.sking for the' lu'w. d'hi'y 
were _dem.andjng an acceptance, in the structure of the Eiigli.sh siraU', of ni'w 
principles ’which were a distinct advance upon what had as ycd. bi'on end lodli'd 
in the English constitution. They wore asking for h'ga'l rc'eognition of a 
politico-ethical proposition. 

_ (2) As opposed to Amcrican_ assertions that paiiiameiiL had no right to 

levy internal taxes on the colonies, the EnglLsh lawyers could eiU' jirr'ci'di'iit 
and quote legal maxims, and even cite Locke’s Essay on Government for tlic'ir 
purposes, but after all it is hard to sec that they got much farther than ussc'rl.- 
mg the sovereignty of parliament and declaring that taxation is jiart of the 
general legislative authority. They did not got much beyond laying down 
an absolute a^ertion which they took to bo undeniabk'. ''Eio "k'adc'rs of 
American sentiment undertook, in one way or another, to (Icmy or ri'fulii' this 
assertion but the most interesting for our purpo.ses i.s the mi'Lliod employed 
niost tellingly by Samuel Adams, under whose influeuee wc'i'o in'C'iiarc'd 'the 
ablest state documents of Massachusetts. Adams and those who though (. 
with him were ready iii their turn to laydown a set of ab-soluLe ])ropo.Mi- 
tions. They made effective use of the reasoning and statomeuts of Locko, 
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whom we may call the philosopher of the revolution of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the century in which the cleavage of the English race began. Adams 
asserted that Americans were entitled to the laws of Englishmen, and that 
“ it is the glory of the British prince, and the happiness of all his subjects, 
that their constitution hath its foundation in the immutable laws of nature ; 
and as the supreme legislative as well as the sujn’cme executive dci'ivcs ila 
authority from that constitution, it should seem that no laws can be made or 
executed that arc repugnant to any essential law in nature.” Inevitably 
Adams went farther, and the doctrine which ho laid down is of immense impor- 
tance in the development of American government. If every free govern- 
ment is bound to regard the laws of nature, which are unchangeable, then 
every free government is bound by a fixed law; this principle Adams pro- 
claimed once and again. “There arc, my lord,” he wrote, “fundamental 
rules of the constitution, which it is humbly presumed neither the supreme! 
legislative nor the supremo executive can alter. In all free stales the con- 
stitution is fixed.” 

It would be difficult to overestimate the importance of assertions like 
these. Such fundamental propositions, put forth at a orisis, I'opealed over 
and over again when a people arc alert and interested, must have profound 
effect. At least here wc see in this contention between parliament ami Ihe 
American leaders the central line of oppo.sition between Englisli ideas of gov- 
ernment and those basic principles which undcrlio the constitutions of the 
United States. The principle of the English con.stitutional systc'in is to-day 
the principle that all political power is in the hands of government; tlu' prin- 
ciple of the American constitutional system is tliat not all power is in llui 
hands of government; all American government is of limited authoi'ity. 

Moreover, as wc have scon, there comes out with sharpiK'ss and distincl- 
ness in this controversy the American idea that governmeni, should ho rc'straiiu'd 
by a fixed law; the English idea was that the law of the constitution was cvf'r 
changing and from day to day was what parliament made it. It may b(! easy 
for us, when once we see how radically oppoaid arc these two systeiiia of gov- 
ernment, to draw conclusions that arc not altogether warranted; it may l)e 
easy to say at once that from these Revolutionary ass(!rtions came the Avritteu 
constitutions of America; that from these declarations came tlu! fundamental 
notions of American political theory. Bub of course, we should rc'me.mber 
that nothing happcn.s without cause, and on contemplation W(' S('e that f,he 
principles put forth by the colonists were the natural statenL('u(,H of men V'lio 
had lived under colonial charhu's and had beem accustomed all Iheir lives 
to sec their own governments limiled by fixed and rigid law. Wo see also 
— and this is more important — that it was America (hat was carrying out. f h(! 
principles along which English liberty had developed. It will md. do to say 
that, from the sheer technical point of view, the colonists were, right, am! 
the parliamentarians wrong, for as a matter of fact the course of English his- 
tory had not established the principle that parliament was limited or chpckcid 
by any fixed constitution; the commons had gradually acquired ])ower a, ml 
authority at the expense of the king, and by one way and another had limittid 
him, but as mere theory the established principle of the English constitution 
was that the king, lords, and commons, coiistilaiting together the; crown in 
parliament, could do everything and anything of a political charactc-r. While 
it will not do to say that English debaters and paini)hloto('rs wore missia(,ing 
the law of the constitution, wc can say that the lOnglish colonists had dcvoloi)0(l 
in the free air of the now world an idea which had been si, niggled for through- 
out the centuries; they were ready to announce and establish (,ho doctrine 
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that there should be “a govornmcut of law aud not of iiu'ii." 'Fliat was a 
thoroughly British maxim; all stiugglc against ar hi (raiy aiul oaprlclous goy. 
ermnent was a comment on this princiido. Wlnm the Hrilisli imrhanu-iit 
said there was no limit to its authority, when it assc'rtod llial llK' more fact 
that it did a thing was a proof of the legality of tlu' act, llu' colon i.sl s in ivspoiisG 
infiy lifljVG clsiiiGci tliG of tliG Englisli coiitsLiLiiLioiij liuL llicy ullcHtinoG 
to a principle which was itself a product of ICnglish history. 'I'lmy dccliimd 
that there were some things that even parliament could not do; it could not 
take away one’s property without his consent for to do so would lx' to luglcct 
the fundamental law of nature and disregard the const Kill ion which in Eng- 
land and in all free countries was "fixed.” Tlie colonists wm'i' aimounciug 
aproposition begotten of the centuries of British history, ^vh('n Ituy pmclaiiiKxl 
that there must be in all free states a government of law iiinl nol, of men, 
and that if parliament had a right of its own fnx' will to liiml llie eolonisls 
in all cases whatsoever, then they were subjects of nu absoluti' and autocratic 
government. 

There is very little evidence that tlie lOnglishnu'u n-ally imdcrslood (he 
drift and essential character of the Ainorican argunumt. d'liey could I'cjid aud 
deny such essays as those of John Biekinson, and they eould meel, all soils 
of legal assertion and even quote Locke for tlu'ir own needs; but (hey gave 
as anile no indication of appreciating tlio internal significance of (In' enlnnial 
doctrine. We ought to see, however, that the jihilosoiihieal mid legal (Iieorii's 
that were put forth by the Americana were not k'fl. b.y (lie eoloiiisl.'i in mid- 
air, nor used merely for argument. The Declaration of Indi'pendcnci' slalcd 
some of them clearly; that all men are cri'ated i*qnal and endowed by llieir 
Creator with certain inalienable riglds. We sei' hen' (In' doelriiu' llial eei'- 
tain rights belonging to man in a .state of nature caiiiiol, be taken away bi'caiisa 
they have never been surrcmlcrcd by natural man (o sneiety. ’I’liis doclriue 
of inalienable right, which has played such an iiiqiorlaid. I’larl- in American 
history, found perhaps even bettor stateinent in (hi' Virginia eoiislilulien 
of 1776, which was drawn up before the Declaration of liuK'ix'uili'nci' and 
owes its phraseology in these important parts to (li'orgc Mason, d'lie weight 
of such statements as these iiiaj^ bo more ajipari'iit when we n'lnembi'i' (liat 
the state constitutions of America confaiu to-day siibslaid iaily these' Revo- 
lutionary provisions, and lay down certain righi;S ami privili'ges as Ix-yoml 
the molestation of government. As Mr. Bryce says, “ All of (liese | ( hir( y-oiio 
states that include ‘life and liberty’ in (heir Bills of Uigli(s|, I'seept (he' imd- 
ancholy Missouri, add the ‘natural right to ])nrsu(' hiipiauess.”' 

These, at least, were some of the more iuiiiorlant iirineijili's llial/ eaiiie 
out m the course of the Revolutionary debates and tliat weri' linally crystal- 
lized in American constitutions. We need, however, (,o iiol.iee tlnil. Uu'u' wi'ce 
certain other differences of opinion between lOnglaud and America, and (hat 
these, too, were to have their lasting effect. Wo come, now most ('vidi'id.ly 
face to face with what \yc termed al; the beginning of (his essay (be iinib- 

British, while willing to admil/ l/Iii' right 
or the colonial legislatures to exist on sufferance, and appari'iitly nol/ wishing 
to snurt them out altogether, acted nevertheless as if tlu' asw'inblii'.H wei’C' at 
any moment subject to be prorogued, dissolved, ebuled, or iml out of existence, 
altogether at the behest of the men at Westmiiish'r. J’lu' gist of llu' British 
hardly bo called argument— was (bat Uk' English eni]nrc 
^ ^ political power resided at the ceu(,iv ; if (In' colonial 
existed only Ijy suffcraiu'e of i)aflia.m('nt. 
in one way or another the colonists protested against this tlunny of the 
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imperial system; ihey did not at lii-st deny the Euithority of ])ar]ianioiit over 
them, but they did deny that such authority iucludetl cevtaiir rip;hfs, and 
especially the right to tax them without (lu'ir coiiseuL. According to the 
American theory, therefore, even at the beginning, the British cm])ire was 
composed of integral parts, and each had, in sonic respects at least, tlu' right 
of self-control unaffected by the law of the ccnlral legislature; ('aeh had at 
least the right to tax itself. To sec how in n'spcnisc! to British assc'rlions this 
notion of the constitution of the English empire widened would he well worih 
our study; but wc must now satisfy ourselves by saying that the advanced 
American leaders — confronted continually by the British assei'tion that to 
deny the power to tax was in logic to deny the authority of parliiiinc'iit alto- 
gether — came to the point of asserting that parliament had lU) authority at 
all within the colonies, that the bond of coniieetion b('iw('eu (ireat Brilain 
and America was the king, and that the Brittsh empire had at k'ast fourlec'u 
parliaments, one in hluropo and thirt(>on across the Atlantic. 

Not all Americans aeco])ted this doctrine in ils entirety; but even Iho.se 
that did accept it must have hesitated (o admit its fullesl. eoiielusioiis ; 
for to deny the authority of p.arliameid, was going some dislanee toward 
denial of a unity or a wholeness to the British em])ii'e; and, moi'c'ovt'r, unless 
parliament had some aulhorUy I)eyoml the British Isles, wlu'U' resled Llu' 
power to make war or peace, to regulalo eommc'ree and make Irealic'S, lo do 
certain otln'r things of a purely gc'iu'ral e,hara<!t('r? Tdic' dillietilLy of the 
situation is well illustrated by the following extract from llu' diary of dnlm 
Adams, who recounts tlus trouble exi)eriene('d by llu' lirst {lonlimndal 
Congress in deciding just what theory of the lOnglish consiilul.ion would lu' 
set forth: “The two points which laboured tlu' most wei't': (!) Whether w(' 
should recur to the law of nature, as well as to the British eonsl.itution, and 
our American charters and grants. Mr. (Jalloway and Mr. Duane, wc'rc' for 
excluding the law of nature. 1 was very strt'ininus for n'laiiiiiig amt insist- 
ing on it, as a reHOure(' to which avo might bo drmm by ])arliain('ii t much sooms' 
than we were awar<'. (2) The otlua- gu'at (luestion aa'uh, what nulhority 
wc should concede to pailiament; whelln'r av(' should ck'iiy (he authority of 
parliament in all cases; whether we should allow any aulliority lo it in our 
internal affairs; or whether avc should allow it to n'gulaU' (lie- trade' of llui 
empire with or without any restrictions. Afinr a imillitmh' of mol ions 
had been made, discussed, negative'tl, it seeiiu'd as if w(5 should neve'r agreo 
upon anything. Mr. John Hutledge, of Houlh Carolina, one of the' eom- 
mittee, addressiug himself to me, Avas pleased to say, ‘ Ada.ms, we must agree' 
upem semiething; yeni appear Lo Ix' jis familiar with the suhjeeit as any e)f ns, 
md I like your expre'ssions — "the Jie'e(',s.sity eef tlie ease',” ami “ e'xe'luelitig all 
ieloas of taxation, externed a, ml inte'rn;)!’'; I have a gre'at opiniem of (hat same' 
idea of the nccc'ssity e)f the', ceuse, eiiid I am ele'lermiiu'el .'igiiinst all (,eixa(ie)Ji 
for rcyemio._ Come!, t,id;e! the [je'ii anel S('(' if you can't i)roeluee' seeme'tiuiig 
that will unite us.’ Meniie others of the eommitle'e' se'coneling Mr. h’ullc'elge', 

T Look a she'C't of ])aper anel eli’e'w Aip an article. Wlie'ii it was I'C'ael, 1 bc'lie've' 
not one of the oommitleie was fully sal.isfie'd wilh it; hut the'y jill soeai eu'.kiienvl- 
edgcel that tlu'.ro Aveis no hojee' of hitting on anylJihig in whitih Ave; could 
all agreo wilh move satisfeuelion. All theri'fore! agi't'eel to this, anel u]!on 
this deepemele'el the imion e)f the eedeuiies. 'I'hc siib-eeatmiitte'c re!ported their 
draft to the gi-anel oonimitte'o, and ane)tlu'r long eleibale ('iisued, ('spe'oiidly 
on this article, euiel varieeus change's and modifioatieens of it wt'Vo attemi)te'el, 
but neme aelopic'el.” TIk! reseehitiou as formally aelo])te'(l by tho Cem tin ('ll lid 
Congress declared that ihe colonists were entitled to the “i'ree and exclusive 
n, vv. — voi.. xxni. AAA 
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nower of leKislation in their several provincial legislatures" “in all cases of 
taxation and internal polity, subject only to the negative o their sovereign, 
such manner as has been heretofore used and accustomed Hui,, from the 
necessity of the case, and a regard to the mutual interest of both countries, 
we cheerfully consent to the operation of such acts of the British parliament 
as are bona pie restrained to the regulation of our external comniercp, for 
tiie purpose of securing the commercial advantages of the whole empire to 
the mother country, and the commercial benefits of its respective members; 
excluding every idea of taxation, internal or external, for raising a rovonuo 
on the subjects in America, without their consent.” 

It is apparent from this that the men of the first Continental Congress 
could not reach an agreement as to the actual structure of the British enniire, 
but they admitted that it was desirable to have some single body su]x;riut end- 
ing commerce and external relations. If the general proposition of the 
Congress could by any process have been hardened into law, the English 
empire would have been constituted with fourteen parliamcnls, one of which, 
besides its ordinary legislative functions, would have had the right to regulate 
matters of purely general interest. In other words, tentatively the coloniKsLs 
were suggesting the idea of what we may call the federal organisation of the 
British system. Each of the self-governing colonics would, under this prin- 
ciple, be really self-governing, free from interference with its local coiiccnis, 
and yet submitting to the regulation of its external trade and its foreign 
relations by a central government. It is plain enough that wo have hero an 
intimation of the kind of organisation which the states after declaring their 
independence finally worked out for themselves. It is noteworthy, too, that 
some Englishmen were beginning to see the possibility of solving the great 
problem of imperial organisation in some way besides merely asserting tho 
comprehensive power of parliament; for Thomas Bownall declared that a 
colony was, “so far as respects its own jurisdiction within its own community, 
national though not independent," and he maintained that the colonists had 
a right to political liberty consistent with the vital unity, efficiency, and 
“salus suprema of the imperium of the sovereign state." 

Such a proposition as this of Bownall seems to have received no considera- 
tion at Westminster, for indeed the incompetence of most of the British 
legislators to rise to the faintest conception of an organisation more com- 
p]icated_ than the simple one they demanded is pathetic though not surprising. 
Burke, indeed, reaching a stage of real statesmanship, denounced the narrow 
logic of the lawgivers, and declared fervently that the ciuestion for parliament 
was not the question of power, but of duty. But most of the members of 
parliament did not try to get beyond the most rigid conception : either the 
colonies were_ subject to the parliament in all respects or they were subject 
m none. This inability to see one step beyond the narrowest confines of puny 
logic was enough to ruin the English empii’e. Nothing, as the old maxim goes, 
distorts history as does logic certainly it may also be saicl that nothing so 
A ^ logic paralyses capacity for statesmanship. 

Jmd. yet this problem of reconciling local liberty with general control, of 
local self government with imperial unity, was a problem of immense 
1 - Americans feally solved the problem, perhaps we should 
anK the situation and not credit American statesmen with peculiar wisdom, 
VS hen America declared her separation from Great Britain in 1776, the problem 
orpnismg an empire of thirteen states crossed the Atlantic. The Americans 

whh rn f organising the states into a unity harmonious 

with local liberty. Their first effort was not a success. The Articles of 
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C’onffdpration, proposed in 1777 and fully adopted in the early part of 17SI, 
were not suited to the needs of the situation. In most respects these Articles 
were products of decades of practice and experience, but in some particulars, 
and even in the distribution of power between the Congress of the Coufedova- 
tion and the individual states, there were sonic bad mistakes. The congre.'^s 
was not allowed to collect taxes, either direct internal taxes or dutie.s, and it 
was not even allowed the power that the second Continental Congi-ess was will- 
ing to concede to parliament, from the very necessity of the case, namely, the 
right to regulate commerce. 

Tlie commercial and social disorder of the years succeeding the war taught 
the Americans, however, the need of better organisation, and it is in the con- 
stitution of the United States that we see the consummation, the fruit of the 
American Revolution. We see first that by the adoption of the constitution 
the Americans solved the problem of reconciling local self government and 
local self-determination w'ith imperial unity, of conserving local liberty and 
a( the same time guarding general interests. This was done by establishing 
a federal .state, what the German publicists call a Bundesfitaat, “ a banded 
state.” The adoption of the federal constitution, too, marks the end of the 
Revolutionary period, because it ends a decade and more of constitution- 
making within which fundamental political notions were formulated and 
crystallised. By these constitutions, governments were established resting 
on the consent of the governed and subject to their will. The fmidamental 
principle of them all was that government is but the creature and the seiwant 
of the people ; they brought out clearly enough that government and the state 
are not identical, and that government cannot set the limits to its own author- 
ity; they announced by their practical work of construction the principle 
that there should be a goveniment of law and not of men, because the con- 
stitution as law was set above all mere legislative enactment, and the framers 
of the constitution went as far as the art of man would allow to establish 
law above caprice. The American Revolution has therefore its interest, 
not because of the cleavage of the English race, however momentous that 
fact m.ay be, nor because of the war and bloodshed, though it involved nearly 
one hah of civilised mankind and profoundly stirred the rest; but because 
af the essential principles involved, because out of it came constitutions speak- 
ing the language of philosophy and involving ideas that in their wide and prac- 
tical application were new in the history of mankind. 

The principles fought for by the Americans were not lost on England her- 
self. Her repi’esentative system, though influenced still by the practices of 
centuries and by the conditions of society, has been made to approach the 
model for which the colonists were contending. The theory that her govern- 
ment is omnipotent still remains, but individual freedom is secure. Her self- 
governing colonies are safely protected by habit and convention, while some 
of them are based on parliamentary enactments possessing in fact, if not in 
theory, the force and effect of written constitutions. Her general colonial 
system, though unsystematic, and though one of opportunism and not of law, 
recognises to the full the right of colonial self government. In fact England, 
instead of imitating Rome, in the building of a great empire, or of following the 
example of Spain as the mistress of numberless possessions and dominions, 
has scattered her colonists over the world as Greece strewed her citizens 
through the islands of the iEgean, and as Greece held them only by ties of 
blood and affection for the mother city, so England's political bond is weak, 
while the tie of patriotism and affection is strong. 
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LATEE COLONIAL AND NATIONAL PEEIODS 


CHAPTER I 

DUTCH, QUAICER, AND OTHER COLONIES 

The oloas association between the Dutch and Quaker colonies 
in America was due to no more accident of contiguity. William 
Penn was Dutch on his mother’s side, and one sees in nil his political 
ideas the broad and liberal temper that characterised the JSTethor- 
lands before and beyond any other country in Europe. In the cos- 
mopolitanism which showed itself so early in New Amstordain and 
has ever since been fully maintained, there wore added to American 
national life the variety, the flexibility, the generous breadth of view, 
the spirit of coinpromise and conciliation needful to save the nation 
from rigid provincialism. — John FiSKE.f' 


DUTCH INFLUENCE ON AMERICAN HISTORY 

Here follows a pleasant relief from the previous chapters of seizure and. 
bloodshed, a case of colonisation by purchase and treaty. It is true that the 
shrewd barterers gave the Indians paltry suras for large estates, but there 
was no competition to raise the market prices, and the title of iJio Indians 
was neither clear nor recorded. Most important of all was the recognition 
of the Indian’s priority, of his right to existence, and of a wish to respect 
his feelings. There had been vai'ious isolated instances of this plan of pur- 
chase, as we have already seen, and William Penn hardly deserves his full 
measure of popular esteem as the first to deal fairly with the Indians. Fur- 
thermore, the pleasant relations suffered interruption, as they are bound to 

H. W. — VOL. XXIII. B 1 
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-■ I in all luiiuan intercourse, and there were quarrels, struggles, and blood- 
i in til- fiirests, as in all European cities and towns. 

tlie coionists quarrelled together mid with their neighbours of 
fAiit-T inti-ii'i. The Dutch crushed the Swedish, and were in turn taken 
mil by the English. And there were the usual wrangles with the 

g. iv.‘nina'iit. little preliminaries to the long, fierce struggle that was 
til nig- fr-.tii 177t) to 17S3. And yet the general story of this chapter is one 
of h-ii-vi I-nre and wisdom unusual in histoiy. 


Tf.e D.-C'liiratioii of Independence, which was the thesis of the most im- 
portant of itolonia! wars, had something of a prototype in the Union of Utrecht 
i'f Ifis], by which twelve Holland provinces declared theii’ independence 
> if d]!ain and stated the grievances that absolvetl them from allegiance. This 
'ioc-iiment has been fully discussed in our history of the Netherlands. The 
ItTf}:. who had done so many brave and stubborn things, made a scttle- 
lacrit in Ainerica p.artly for gain, partly as an act of war against their invet- 
.-'[.mi-h he. Land was bought from the Indians and their friendship 
fulLvat- l. The Dutch settlers were quite as religious as the Puritans, 
i Lad fought far longer and far more bitterly for their creed, but they usually 
-L'lWt' l an ea=y-goirig tolerance of other opinions that lifted them to a higher 
-..-•nyd jikiiii-'. The final overthi-ow of their authority was, as we shall see 
..!>• tu tlif superiority of the English than to peculiar conditions of unpre- 
p ue !rr.-y. tit the moinent of English descent. As it was, Dutch civilisation 
j-tis {i.-r.-btod in many ways in America, and even their language remains 
Ti I tills day in isolated communities of New Jersey. 

It va.-! fortmuite for the miity of the colonies that the English should 
• bttiiii the ascendency and force their language upon the settlements. It 
vas aho tortuuate that many ideals of the stout, independent, tolerant Dutch 
mmj should have persisted. 

An eloquent brief for the Dutch has been prepared by Douglas Camp- 
oell.e He justly complains that American history has been written too 
nmrdi ironi the English viewpoint. He finds Puritanism a powerful factor 
111 the life of Holland, who.se war with Spain was in many ways a Puritan 
war ; he insists that Puritanism was, in fact, not a creation of an obscure 
EughrJi sect, .as [>eoplc commonly assume, but rather a gi'eat Continental 
mnetion against ritual religion and social corruption. He points out how 
thy conee}ition_of the Dutch as a bqorish and besotted people is the survival 
an irisjularisiii, "whereas, in fact, they were, accordinff to Motley ^ 

*■ me most energetic and quick-witted people of the world/' indeed the YaA- 
kpcs r.f^Lurope, alert in mvention of tools and machineiy, with an excellent 
mn.'rrim gi-jvenmient,_ with an advanced state of personal liberty. Their 

Leyden, to commemorate its relief from 
t. fainous siege, mstead of celebrating with fireworks or statues, built a 

1” 1809 Hollmd had .bout the «,me popuiatioras 

Ln,^i.ud, and far ^eater wealth. In the sixteenth century the Dutch emi- 

fhe by the thousand, settling thickly in^e regions where 

tii€ .Separatist church had its beginning, ° 

tunhvir ? in Holland, there was ample oppor- 

L so different from 

the conditions then existent m intolerant aristocracy - ridden England 

hat tho Irti S S by the Dutch settlers; 

mat me Articles of Confederation, the written constitution the orvanisfl- 

tion of the senate, the township system, the secret written ballot, the^public 
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rrj 5 eciitor, public examination of witnesses, the relief of an acquitted prisoner 

1 f-Ko inr?onc»Tir?on/>4i nf ffiA fliA r/apnrrlmo* nf r?AapirlQ n-nr? 


tor, puuUC exaiuuiauuii ui wiwiessea, tut; itjuci ui iui ttuquiiwu piicjuiici 
from costs, the independence of the judiciary, the recording of deeds and 
mortgages, the freedom of religion and press, the education of girls as well 
as boys, the absence of primogeniture, prison reforms, and, indeed, the whole 
‘spirit "of American society, so radically different from the English of that day, 
had their origin in Holland. John Fiske * wisely calls attention to the many 
exaggerations of such a view and points out the larger element of personal 
liberty in the English colonies, and yet, though Campbell’s book is rather a 
brief than a judgment, it is in effect a salutary protest against making England 
too much the mother-country of America. 

Even in the fomidation of Pennsylvania, which was an English colony, 
Campbell emphasises the fact that Penn’s mother was a Dutch woman and 
that Penn knew the Dutch language 
well .and spent years of travel and 
residence under Dutch influence. 

'When the short-lived Swedi.sh col- 
ony camo to America it was in 
boats hired from the Dutch, and 
the whole idea came from the 
Dutch brain of the discontented 
Ussellinx. 

This colony had been the dream 
of Gusta-vms Adolphus, but he did 
not live t-o see it made reality. 

“ New Sw'eden,” like New Amster- 
dam, was purchased from the Indians 
and the relationship w'as generally 
plca.sant. But gradually friction 
with Dutch neighbours brought 
down wTath and final capture. 

The Swedes were absorbed later 
into the states of New Jersey and 
Delaware. The brief life of the 
settlement reminds one of the van- 
ished legendary colonies the Scan- 
dinavians pliint6d centuries before 
By 1600 the race of bold Norse 
sea-rovers had died out, and left 
the colony to come over in boats 
hired from Holland. Later, after 
the United States had been well 

o?chCcter aid^hSh JnZhTnlTnf’ had sturdLss 

lor alt i„ all, h, w« by fa, the ^teat 
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commonwealths.” This chapter is to be devoted to the Dutch, the Swedes, 
aTSSiers, and others. We shall begin with the first to arrive.^ 


the first dutch colonies 

\3 the country on the Hudson had been discovered by an agent of the 
Dutch East India Company, the right of possession was claimed for the 
United Provinces; and in the very year in which Hudson perished (1610), 
merchants of Amsterdam fitted out a ship with various merchandise to traffic 
with the natives. The voyage was prosperous, and was renewed. When 
Argali in 1613, returning from his piratical excursion against the French 
settlement at Port Royal, entered the waters of New York, he found three 
or four rude hovels,^ already erected on the island of Manhattan, as a sum- 
mer shelter for the few Dutch mariners and fur traders, whom private enter- 
prise had stationed there. His larger force made him for the time the lord 
of the harbour, and in Virginia he boasted of having subjected the establish- 
ments of Holland to the authority of England ; but the Dutch, as he retired, 
continued their profitable traffic, and even remained on Manhattan during 
the winter. 

Had these early navigators in the bays around New York anticipated 
tlie future, they might have left careful memorials of their voyages. The 
states general had assured to the enterprising a four years’ monopoly of trade 
with newly discovered lands (March 27th, 1614) ; and a company of mer- 
chants, forming a partnership, but not a corporation, availed themselves 
of the privilege. Several ships, in consequence, sailed for America; and from 
the imperfect and conflicting statements we may infer, that perhaps in 1614, 
the first rude fort was erected, probably on the southern point of Manhattan 
Island; and the name of an island east of the sound still keeps the record 
that Adrian Blok sailed through the East river, discovered Long Island 
to be an island, and examined the coast as far as Cape Cod. The discovery 
of Connecticut river is undoubtedly due to the Dutch; the name of its first 
European navigator is uncertain. [It was probably Block.] That in 1615 
the settlement at Albany began, on an island just below the present city, 
is placed beyond a doubt by existing records. It was the remote port of the 
Indian trader, and was never again abandoned. Yet at this early period 
there was no colony ; not a single family had emigrated ; the only Europeans 
on the Hudson were commercial agents and their subordinates. The Pil- 
grims, in planning their settlements, evidently esteemed the country unap- 
propriated; and to the English mariner, the“ Hollanders were known only 
as having a trade in Hudson's river. As yet the United Provinces made 
no claim to the territory. 

The cause of the tardy progre^ of colonisation is to be sought in the parties 
which divided the states. The independence of Holland had brought with 

[* As ye have stated in our chapter on Vireinia, the long-accepted statement that Argali 
Netherlands is branded as false by some recent authorities. In 1648 the so- 
CTllea rtotegenet® stated that Argali and Dale returning from Canada “landed at Manhatas 
Isle in Hudson’s river, where they found four houses built, and a pretended Dutch gov- 
ernor under the W ^t India Compaq’s of Amsterdam share or part, who kept trading boats 
and truckmg wim the Indians." The discovery of official correspondence between the Vir- 
ginjan and English governments proves, according to Fernow,/ that Argali never touched 
^ ^ethe^lands, though in 1621 he so planned; indeed, by the very knowledge that the 
^ten were there a demurre in their preceding was caused.” Fiske,!> however, accepts 
the original story without comment.;) 
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it no elective francliise for the people; the municipal officers were either 
iiampcl by the stadtholder, or were self-elected, on the principle of close cor- 
porations. The municipal officers elected delegates to the provincial states; 
and these again, a representative to the states general. The states, the true 
representative of a fixed commercial aristocracy, resisted the tendencies to 
popular innovations with a unanimity and decision never equalled even in 
the .struggle of the Engh.sh parliament against reform ; and the same instinct 
which led the Rom.ans to elevate Julius Caesar, the commons of England to 
sustain Henry \TI, the Danes to confer hereditary power on the descendants 
of Frederic III, the French to substitute absolute for feudal monarchy, induced 
the people of Holland to favour the ambition of the stadtholder. This divi- 
.sion of parties extended to every question of domestic politics, theology, and 
international intercourse. The friends of the stadtholder asserted sovereignty 
for the states general; wlnle the party of Olden Barneveld and Grotius, with 
greater reason in point of historic facts, claimed sovereignty exclusively for 
the provincial assemblies. Prince Maurice desired continued warfare with 
Spain, and favoured colonisation in America; the aristocratic party, fearing 
the increase of executive power, opposed colonisation because it might lead 
to new collisions. Thus the Calvinists, popular enthusiasm, and the stadt- 
holder were arrayed against the provincial states and mimieipal authorities. 
The colonisation of New York by the Dutch depended on the issue of the 
struggle; and the issue was not long doubtful. The excesses of political 
ambition, disguised under the forms of religious controversy, led to violent 
counsels. Olden Barneveld and Grotius were taken into custody, and the 
selfishness of tyranny not only condemned the first political writer of the 
age to imprisonment for life, but conducted an old man of threescore years 
and twelve, the most venerable of the patriots of Holland, to the scaffold. 

These events hastened the colonisation of Manhattan, That the river 
Hudson for a season bore the name of Prince Maurice, implies his favour to 
those who harboured there. A few weeks after the first acts of violence, 
in November, 1618, the states general gave a limited act of incorporation 
to a company of merchants; yet the conditions of the charter were not invit- 
ing, and no organisation took place. But after the triumph over intestine 
commotions, while the Netherlands were displaying imparalleled energy in 
their foreign relations, the scheme of a West India company was revived. 
Tire Dutch planted colonies only under the auspices of chartered companies ; 
the states would never undertake the defence of foreign possessions. 

The Dutch West India Company, winch became the sovereign of the 
central portion of the United States, incorporated (June 3rd, 1621), for twenty- 
four years, with a pledge of a renewal of its charter, was invested, on the 
part of the Netherlands, with the exclusive privilege to traffic and plant 
colonies on the coast of Africa from the tropic of Cancer to the cape of Good 
Hope; on the coast of America, from the straits of Magellan to the remotest 
north. England, in its patents, made the conversion of the natives a proin- 
ment purpose; the Dutch were chiefly intent “on promoting trade.” The 
English charters gave protection to the political rights of the colonists against 
the proprietaries ; the Dutch, who had no popular liberty at home, bestowed 
no mought on colonial representation ; the company, subject to the approval 
“I the states general, had absolute power over its possessions. The charge of 
New Netherlands belonged to the branch at Amsterdam. The government 
of the whole was intrusted to a board of nineteen. 

Thus did the little nation_ of merchants give away continents ; and the 
corporate company, invested with a claim to more than a hemisphere, gradu- 
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allv culled from its boundless grant the rich territories of Guinea, Brazil, and 
NeV Netherlands. Colonisation on the Hudson was neither the motive nor 
the main object of the establishment of the Dutch West India Company ; the 
territory of the New Netherlands was not described either in the charter or 
at that time in any public act of the states general, wliich neither made a 
formal specific grant nor offered to guarantee the tranquil possession of a 
single foot of land. The company was to lay its own plans, and provide for 

its own protection. 1 „ 

Yet the period of the due orgamsation of the company was the epoch of 
zealous efforts at colonisation. The name of the southern county and cape 
of New Jersey still attests the presence of Cornelius Mey, who not only visited 
Manhattan (1623), but entering the bay, and ascending the river of Delaware, 
known as the South River of the Dutch, took possession of the territory. 
On Timber creek, a stream that enters the Delaware a few miles below Cam- 
den, lie built Fort Nassau. The country from the southern shore of Dela- 
ware bay to New Holland or Cape Cod became known as New Netherlands. <7 

Mey was succeeded by Verhulst, who arrived with three sliips, bringing 
out horses, cattle, sheep, and swine, with a number of new settlers. Next 
year Peter Minuit was appointed director. The island of Manhattan, “rocky 
andfull of trees,” was purchased of the Indians in 1626 for sixty guilders, about 
twenty-four dollars; and a block-house, surrounded by a palisade of cedars, 
was erected at its southern extremity, and called Fort Amsterdam. About 
this fort, the headquarters of the colony, a little village slowly grew up- 
rudiment of the present metropolis of New York. Six farms were laid out on 
klanhattan Island; and specimens of the harvest were .sent to Holland in 
proof of the fertility of the soil.^ 

Reprisals on Spanish commerce were the great object of the West India 
Company ; the North American colony was, for some years, little more than 
an inconsiderable establishment for trade, where Indians, even from the St. 
La-wrence, exchanged beaver-skins for European manufactures. The Spanish 
prizes, taken by the chartered privateers on a single occasion in 1628, were 
almost eightyfold more valuable than the whole amoimt of exports from 
New’ Netherlands for the four preceding years. 

In 1627 there wns a first interchange of courtesies with the Pilgrims. 
De Razier [or De Rasieres], the second in command among the Dutch, went 
as envoy to Plymouth (October 4th). On the south of Cape Cod he was met 
by’ a boat from the Old Colony, and " honourably attended with the noise of 
trumpets.” A trcvaty of friendship and commerce was proposed. The Pil- 
grims, who had English hearts, questioned the title of the Dutch to the banks 
of the Hudson, and recommended a treaty with England; the Dutch, with 
greater kindne.^, advised their old friends to remove to the rich meadow 
on the Connecticut. Harmony prevailed. “Our children after us,” said the 
Pilgrims, “shall never forget the good and courteous entreaty wliich we 
found in your countiy, and shall desire your prosperity forever.” Such was 
^nediction of Plymouth on New Amsterdam; at the same time, the 
Pilgrims, rivals for the beaver trade, begged the Dutch not to send their 
skiffs into the Narragansett. 

These w’ere the rude beginnings of New York. Its first age was the age 
of hunters and Indian traders; of traffic in the skins of otters and beavers; 
when the native tribes were employed in the pursuit of game, and the yachts 

j r" FiskeJ says epigrammatically, “It was not government of the people, by the people, 
t it was government of the people, by the director and council, for 

tbe W est India Company.”] ^ j , 
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ut the" DutcV ill quest of furs, penetrated every bay, and bosom, and inlet 
from Narragansett to the Delaivare. It was the day of stiaw loois, and 
wooden chimneys, and windmills. 


THE CHARTER OF FEUDAL AND COIIMERCTAL LIBERTIES 

Tlie e.xperiiaent in feudal institutions followed. While the company of 
nicrcLant warriors, conducting their maritime enterprises like princes, were 
conquering the rich fleets of Portugal and Spain, and, by their successes, 
pouring the wealth of America into the lap of the Netherlands, the states 
general interposed to subject the government of foreign conquests to a council 
(jf nine ; and the College of Nineteen adopted a charter of privileges for patrons 
who desirecl to plant colonies in New Netherlands. 

The document is curious, for it was analogous to the political institutions 
of the Dutch of that day. The colonies in America were to resemble the 
lordships in the Netherlands. To everyone who would emigrate on his owm 
account, as much land as he could cultivate ivas promised; but emigration 
was not expected to follow from the enterprise of the cultivators of the soil. 
The boors in Holland enjoyed as yet no political franchises, and were equally 
destitute of the mobility w'hich is created by the consciousness of political 
importance. To subordinate proprietaries New Netherlands was to owe its 
tenants. He that within four years wmuld plant a colony of fifty souls 
})ecame lord of the manor, or patroon, possessing in absolute property the 
lands he might colonise. Those lands might extend sixteen miles in length ; 
or, if they lay upon both sides of a river, eight miles on each bank, stretching 
as far into the interior as the situation might require ; yet it was stipulated 
that the soil must be purchased of the Indians. Were cities to grow up, 
the institution of their government would rest wdth the patroon, who was to 
exercise judicial power, yet subject to appeals. The schoolmaster and the 
minister were praised as desirable; but no provision was made for their main- 
tenance. The selfish spirit of monopoly forbade the colonists to make any 
woollen, or linen, or cotton fabric ; not a web might be woven, not a shuttle 
throum, on penalty of exile. To impair the monopoly of the Dutch manu- 
facturens was punishable as a perjury ! The company, moreover, pledged 
itself to furnish the manors with negroes; yet not, it was warily provided, 
unless tlie traffic should prove lucrative. The isle of Manhattan, as the 
chosen seat of commerce, was reserved to the company. 

This charter of liberties was fatal to the interests of the corporation; 
its directors and agents inmiediately appropriated to themselves the most 
valuable portions of the territoiy. Three years before the concession of a 
charter for Maryland, Godyn purchased of the natives the soil from Cape 
Henlopen to _ the mouth of Delaware river ; this purchase of a territory 
more than thirty miles long was now ratified by a deed, and duly recorded 
(July 15th, 1630). This is the first deed for land in Delaware, and comprises 
the soil of the two lower counties of that state. The opposite shore in New 
Jersey was also bought by Godyn and Bloemaert, while Pauw became the 
proprietor of Pavonia, the countrj'' round Hoboken, and Staten Island. At 
the same time, five Indian chiefs, in return for parcels of goods, conveyed 
the land round Fort Orange, that is, from Albany to the mouth of the Mohawk, 
to the agent of Van Rensselaer; and a few years afterwards the purchase 
was extended twelve miles farther to the south. ^ 
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FIRtiT COMN-IES ON THU DELAW.IHE AND ON THE CONNECTICUT (l631 A.D.) 

The tract of land acquired by Godyii and his associates was immediately 
coloni^d The first settlement in Delaware, older than any in Pennsylvania 
or New jersev was undertaken by Godyn, Van Rensselaer, Bloemaert, and 
the historian be Laet (1630). De Vries,^ the historian of the voyage, was its 
conductor, and held an equal share in the enterprise, which was intended to 
cover the southern shore of Delaware Bay with fields of wheat and tobacco. 
Embarking from the Texel (December 12tli), in vessels laden with stores of 
seeds, and cattle, and agricultural implements, he reached the bay in 1631, 
^d on the soil of Delaware, near Lewiston, planted a colony of more than 
thirtj' soul.s. The voyage of De Vries was the cradling of a state. That 
Delaware exists as a separate commonwealth is due to the colony of De Vries. 
According to English rule, occupancy was necessary to complete a title to 
the wilderness. The Dutch now occupied Delaware ; and Harvey, the gov- 
ernor of \ irginia, in a grant of commercial privileges to Clayborne, recognised 
‘‘the adjoining plantations of the Dutch.” De Vries ascended the Delaware 
as far as the site of Philadelphia; Fort Nassau had been abandoned; the 
colony in Delaware was as yet the only European settlement within the bay. 

After more than a year’s residence in America, De Vries returned to 
Holland ; but Osset, to whose care he committed the colony, could not avoid 
contests with the Indians. A chief lost his life ; the relentless spirit of revenge 
prepared an ambush, which ended in the murder of every emigrant. At 
the close of the year, De Vries, revisiting the New World, found the soil 
wliich he had planted strewn with the bones of his countrymen. 

Thus Delaware was reconquered by the native.s; and before the Dutch 
could renew their claim, the patent granted to Baltimore gave them an 
English competitor. From the wTecks of his colony, De Vries sailed to 
Virginia, and as, in the following spring, he arrived at New Amsterdam, he 
found Worter van Thriller, the second governor of the colony, already in the 
harbour. Quarrels had broken out among the agents, and between the agents 
and their employers; the discontented Minuit had been displaced, and the 
colony had not prospered. The historian of Long Island records no regular 
occupation of lands on that island till three years after the arrival of Van 
Twiller. 

The rush of Puritan emigrants to New England had quickened the move- 
ments of the Dutch on the Coimecticut, which they undoubtedly were the 
first to discover and to occupy. The soil round Hartford was purchased of 
the natives, and a fort was erected (January 8th, 1633) on land within the 
present limits of_ that city, some months before the pilgrims of Plymouth 
colony raised their block-house at Windsor, and more than, two years before 
fte prople of Hooker and Haynes began the Commonwealth of Connecticut. 
To whom did the country belong? Should a log-hut and a few straggling 
soldiers seal a territory against other emigrants? The English planters were 
on a Mil over which England had ever claimed the sovereignty, and of which 

j " naonarch had made a grant; they were there with their wives 
and children, and they were there forever. It were a sin, said they, according 
to He \ nes,» to leave so fertile a land unimproved. Altercations continued 
for years. 

the Dutch fort long remained in the hands of the Dutch West India 
Lompany , but A was suiToimdcd by English towns. At last the swarms of 
tne ii,ngiisn in Connecticut grew so numerous as not only to overwhelm the 
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tVeblp settlement at Hartford, but, under a grant from Lord Stirling, to 
invade the less doubtful territories of New Netherlands. In the second year 
of the government of William Kieft (1640), the arms of the Dutch on the 
east end of Long Island were thrown down in derision, and a fool s head set 
ill their place. 3 


THE FOUNDING OP NEW SWEDEN (163S A.D.) 

It was not against English encroachments alone that the Dutch of New 
Netherlands had to contend. Ussellinx, the original projector of the Dutch 
West India Company, dissatisfied at his treatment by those who had availed 
themselves of his projects, had looked round for a new patron. To Gustavus 
Adolphus, king of Sweden, greatly distinguished a few years afterwards by 
his victories in Germany, which saved the Protestants of that empire from 
total ruin and raised Sweden to a high pitch of temporary importance, Ussel- 
linx proposed a plan for a Swedish trading company. This plan the king 
inclined to favour [the king himself pledging 400,000 daler], and a charter 
for such a company was presently issued [June 14th, 1626]. But the scheme 
was cut short by the breaking out of the German war, and the untimely 
death of the hero of the north at the victorious battle of Lutzen. The plan 
of Ussellinx, or a portion of it, was revived by Peter Minuit, whom we have 
formerly seen director of New Netherlands, and who, after his recall from 
that government, went to Sweden, where he was patronised by the celebrated 
Oxen.stiema, minister of Queen CJhristina, the daughter of Gustavus. Fur- 
nished, by his assistance, with an armed vessel, the Key of Calmar [Kalmar 
NyeJeen], a tender called the Griffin [Oripen], and fifty men, Minuit set sail 
late in 1637 to establish a Swedish settlement and trading post in America. 
He touched at Jamestown, in Virginia, took in wood and water, and, during 
a stay of ten days, endeavoured to purchase a cargo of tobacco, but refused 
to show his papers, or to state the object of his voyage, which was likely to 
conflict with the claims of the English as well as of the Dutch. Afterwards, 
in April, 1638, when he entered the Delaware, he told the Dutch traders 
w’hom he met that his visit was only temporary. But presently he bought 
of the Indians a tract of land near the head of the bay, on the west shore, 
where he built a fort called Christina, in honour of the Swedish queen — first 
commencement of the colony of New Sweden. 

Kieft, the director of New Netherlands, greatly dissatisfied at this intru- 
sion, maintained, in repeated protests, that the whole South river and bay, 
as Minuit well knew, belonged to the Dutch, having been in their possession 
many years, “above and below beset with their forts and sealed with their 
blood.” But to these protests Minuit paid no attention. He presently sailed 
for Sweden, leaving a garrison behind of twenty-four men, well supplied with 
anus, goods, and provisions. Not strong enough to attack the Swedish fort, 
or unwilling to take the responsibility, Kieft referred the subject to the com- 
pany. Sweden, then at the head, of the Protestant interest in Europe, was a 
powerful st^e, collision with which, was not to be risked, and the company 
did not authorise interference with the Swedish settlers. The wiser course 
w'as_ adopted of seeking to raise the Dutch province from a mere trading 
sration to a prosperous colony. A proclamation was issued in September, 
oiiermg free trade to New Netherlands in the company’s ships, and transpor- 
tation thither to all wishing to go.^ 

Meantime tidings of the loveliness of the country had been borne to 
bcandinavia, and the peasantry of Sweden and of Finland longed to exchange 
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Oieir lands in Europe for a settlement on the Delaware. Emigration increased ; 
"t th® last considerable expedition, there were more than a hmdred families 
cao-er to "embark for the land of promise, and unable to obtain a passage in 
the crowded vessels. The plantations of the Swedes were gradually extended ; 
and to preserve the ascendency over the Dutch, who renewed their fort at 
Xa=<au Printz the governor, in 1643 established his residence in Tinicimi, 
a few miles below Philadelphia. A fort, constructed of vast hemlock logs, 
d-fended the island ; and houses began to cluster in its neighbourhood. 

Pennsylvania w'as, at last, occupied by Europeans; that commonwealth, 
like Delaware, traces its lineage to the Swedes, who had planted a suburb of 
Philadelphia before William Penn became its proprietary. The banks of the 
Delaware from the ocean to the falls were known as New Sweden. The few 
English families within its limits, emigrants from New England, allured by 
the beautv of the climate and the opportunity of Indian traffic, were either 
driven froin the soil, or submitted to Swedish jurisdiction. 

While the limits of New Netherlands were narrowed by competitors on 
the east and on the south, and Long Island was soon to be claimed by the 
agent of Lord Stirling, the colony w'as almost annihilated by the vengeance 
of the neighbouring Algonquin tribes.s 

WARS WITH THE INDIANS, (1640-1644 A.D.) 

'riie Raritans, a tribe on the west shore of the Hudson, were accused of 
having attacked a Dutch bark with design to rob it. They were also sus- 
pected, falsely it would seem, of stealing hogs from Staten Island. On these 
grounds, an expedition was sent against them, their crops were ravaged, and, 
in spite of the orders of Van Tienhoven, the leader, several warriors were 
barbarously killed. The Raritans amused the director with proposals of 
peace, but’ took the opportunity to attack Staten Island (July, 1641), where 
they killed four of De Vries’ servants, and burned his buildings. Kieft per- 
suaded some of the neighbouring tribes to assist hun, by offering ten fathoms 
of wampum for the head of every Raritan. That tribe was soon induced to 
make peace ; but, meanwhile, a new cpiarrel had broken out. 

Twenty years before, the servants of Director Minuit had murdered an 
Indian warrior, upon whose mfant nephew, according to the notions of the 
Indians, the duty devolved of revenging liis uncle’s death. The nephew, 
now grown up, had performed that duty by killing an inoffensive old Dutch- 
man. The murderer was demanded, but his tribe, who dwelt up the Hudson 
about Tappan, refused to give him up, on the ground that, in revenging Ms 
uncle’s death, he had done only what he ought. 

The director summoned a meeting of masters of boweries and heads of 
famihes (August 2Sth) to consult what should be done. As the harvest 
was not yet gathered, they advised to protract matters by again demanding 
the murderer, but, meanwhile, to prepare for an expedition. To assist in 
these preparations, a board of “Twelve Men” was appointed by the com- 
monalty (January 21st, 1642). This popular board presently turned their 
attention to civil affairs. Kieft’.s council consisted only of Minself and La 
IT ^ Huguenot gentleman, Kieft having two votes. The Twelve 

Hen desired that the number of counsellors might be increased to five ; they 
asked local magistrates for the villages ; and offered several other suggestions, 
to which the director at first seemed to lend a favourable ear, but he soon 
i-.-'Ued a proclamation, forbidding the board, “on pain of corporal punish- 
ment, to meet again without his express permission, such meetings ” tend- 
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iL' to \ho Ferious injury both of the country and our authority.” The 
Indians a.-kod for peace, promising to give up the murderer. 

A nevr difficulty presently arose. One of the Hackensaeks, a tribe on the 
Hudson opposite Manhattan, had been made drunk by some colonists, and 
then robbed. In revenge, he killed two Dutchmen. The chiefs offered 
v.-arnpum by way of atonement, remonstrating, at the same time, against 
tiie practice of selling brandy to their people, as having been the cause of 
the present difficulty. IHeft, like Massachusetts in the case of the Pequots, 
would be content vdth notliing but blood. Whilst tins dispute was still 
ponding, the Mohawlcs attacked the late hostile tribe about Tappan. They 
tied for refuge to the Dutch, who took pity on them, and gave them food; 
and they soon scattered in various directions, the greater part joining the 
Hackensaeks. There had been all along at New Amsterdam a peace party, 
headed by De Vries, who counselled patience and forbearance, and insisted 
on the necessity of keeping on good terms with the Indians, and a war party, 
led by Secretary Van Tienhoven, restless, passionate, and eager for blood. 
At a Shrovetide feast, warm with wine, Kieft was persuaded by some leaders 
of the more violent party to improve the present opportunity to punish the 
Indian.s so lately entertained at New Amsterdam for not having fulfilled their 
former promise to give up the murderer. In spite of the remonstrances 
of Bogardus, La Montaigne, and De Vries, two companies were fitted out, 
one of soldiers, under Sergeant Rodolf, the other of volunteers, headed by 
a cliief instigator of the expedition, one of the late Twelve Men, Maryn 
AJriaensen, once a freebooter in the West Indies. There were two encamp- 
ments of the Indians, against which these two companies proceeded, “in 
full confidence,” so their commission says, “that God would crown their 
re.^olution with success.” 


The Indians, taken utterly by surprise, and supposing themselves attacked 
by the formidable Mohawks, hardly made any resistance. De Vries ^ tells 
us, that, being that night at the director’s house, he distinctly heard the 
.Fhnek.s of the victims soimding across the icy river. Warriors, old men, 
women, and children were slain without mercy, to the number of eighty or 
more. Babe.s, fastened to the pieces of bark which the Indian women use 
as cradles, were thrown into the water, and the miserable mothers, who 
plunged in after them, prevented by the Dutch party from relanding, per- 
ished with their infants. The woxmded who remained alive the next morn- 
ing were killed in cold blood, or thrown into the river. Thirty, however, 
WCTe taken prisoners and carried the next day to New Amsterdam, along 
with the heads of several others. 

Roused by these injuries, eleven petty tribes, some on the mainland, 
and the others on Long Island, imited to make war on the Dutch, whose 
scattered boweries now extended thirty miles to the east, twenty miles north, 
and as far south from New Amsterdam. The houses were burned, the cattle 
killed, the men slain, and several women and children made prisoners. The 
Indians, partially supplied with firearms, and wrought up to the highest 
pitch_ of rage and fury, were truly formidable. The terrified and ruined 
colomsts fled on all sides into New Amsterdam. Roger Williams i was there 
(March 1st) on his first voyage to England. “Mine ej’^es saw the flames of 
tneir tOAvns, he writes, “the frights and hurries of men, women, and chil- 
dren and the present removal of all that could to Holland,” 

A fast w’as proclaimed. The director, assailed with reproaches and in 
danger of being deposed, was obliged to take all the settlers into the com- 
pany s sermce for two months. 
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The Indians, satiated with revenge, soon made advances towards a recon- 
ciliation, winch the Dutch eagerly met. De Vnes proceedecl to Rockaway, 
where an inteiview was had with one of the principal hostile chiefs. He 
u-ns ner^uaded with several of his warriors, to visit New Amsterdam, and 
a treaty''of peace was speedHy arranged (March 25th, 1643) A month after, 
the Hackensacks and other tribes on the river came into the same arrange- 
ment But the presents given were not satisfactory, and they went away 


in no very good humour. . , f 

Shortly after this pacification, ICieft wrote to the commissioners lor the 
United Colonies of New England, congratulating them on their recent union. 
He complained, however, of certain misrepresentations lately made to the 
Dutch ambassador in London by Lord Say and Hugh Peters, the Massa- 
chusetts agent, and he desired to know whether the commissioners intended 
to uphold the people of Connecticut in their “insufferable wrongs,” especially 
their treatment of the Dutch residents at the fort of Good Hope. The com- 
missioners, at their next meeting, in September, sent back, in reply, a whole 
batch of complaints on the part of Connecticut and New Haven, to which 
Kieft rejoined, vindicating the Dutch title to the shores of the sound. 

Whilst the director was engaged in this controversy, New Amsterdam 
was visited by Sir Edmund Plowden, whose grant of New Albion has been 
mentioned in a former chapter. But the “Albion knights,” as they were 
called in the charter, had no means to enforce their pretensions, and the earl- 
p^atine presently retired to Virginia, without any attempt at the conver- 
sion of the twenty-three kings of Charles or Delaware river, set forth in the 
patent as the great object of the grant. 

Meanwhile, the Indian war broke out anew. A tribe on the Hudson, 
north of the Highlands, which had taken no share in the former war, attacked 
and plundered a Dutch canoe coming from Fort Orange, laden with furs. 
The frontier boweries were again assailed by a new confederacy of seven tribes, 
some of them inhabitants of the mainland and others of Long Island. The 
colony of Achter Cul, behind Newark bay, was completely rmned. So were 
Vredeland and Newtonm. It was at this time that Mrs. Anne Hutchinson 


was slain, with all of her family, except a granddaughter taken prisoner. 
The Lady Moody’s settlement at Gravesend was also attacked; but she had 
a guard of forty men, who repulsed the Indians. 

In this emergency the commonalty had again been resorted to. A meet- 
ing of the inhabitant had been called by the director, and a board of “ Eight 
Men” appointed (September 13th) to aid and advise in the conduct of the war. 
To prevent the English settlers from leaving the province, fifty or more were 
taken into the company’s_ pay, the commonalty having agreed to meet a third 
of the expense. Underhill, one of the heroes of the Pequot war, whose for- 
mer residence in Holland had made him familiar with the Dutch language, 
and who had lately removed to Stamford, was appointed to command the 
Dutch soldiers. Application was also made at New Haven, through Under- 
hill and AUerton, a New England merchant who had removed from Plymouth 
to Manhattan, for an auxiliary force of a hundred and fifty men; but the 
I»ople of that colony had not forgotten their expulsion from the Delaware ; 
they doubted also the justice_ of the quarrel, and, on that ground, refused 
their aid; The Eight Men, in an appeal to Holland (October 24th), give 
an affecting account of the wretched condition of the colony. The inhabi- 
tants, driven from their boweries, of which only three remained on the island 
of -Manhattan, were mostly clustered in straw huts about a ruinous and 
naruly tenable fort, themselves short of provisions, and their cattle in danger 
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orstarving.^ A palisade, kept up for the next fifty years, where AVall street 
now runs, was presently erected as a protection for New Amsterdam. 

Several expeditions against the Indians were meanwlnle undertaken. 
Councillor La Montaigne, mth a force of three_ companies, Dutch burghers 
under Captain Kuyter, English colonists under Lieutenant Baxter, and Dutch 
soldiers under Sergeant Cock, crossed to Staten Island. The Indians kept 
out of the way, but their village was burned, and several hundred bushels 
of corn were destroyed. The same party proceeded soon after in three yachts 
against the Indians near Stamford, who had committed great ravages. They 
landed at Greenwich. The invaders marched some forty miles into the 
country in January’-, 1644, killed an Indian or two, took prisoners some 
women and children, destroyed a little com, set fire to the forts, and returned 
to New Amsterdam. 

^Vnother expedition was directed against a tribe on Long Island, hitherto 
esteemed friendl}', lout recently accused of secret hostilities. The Dutch had 
given the name' of Hemstede to the district inhabited by this tribe. La 
ilontaigiie sailed with a hundred and twenty men, Dutch soldiers under 
Cock, English led by Underhill, and burghers under Pietersen. Underhill, 
with eighteen men, marched against the smaller village, and La Montaigne, 
with the main body, against the other. Both parties were completely suc- 
cessful. They took the villages by surprise, and, with the loss of only one 
killed and three wounded, slew upwards of a hundred Indians. But the 
victory was disgraced by atrocious cruelties on two Indian prisoners, hacked 
to pieces with knives in the streets of New Amsterdam. 

Captain Underhill, having been sent to Stamford to reconnoitre, was de- 
spatched in February, with Ensign Van Dyck and a hundred and twenty men, 
in three yachts, upon a new enterprise against the Indians in that neigh- 
bourhood. He landed at Greenwich, and, after a tedious march in the snow, 
crossing on the way a rocky hiU, and fording two rivers, silently approached 
the Indian \illage by moonlight. A large number of Indians, assembled 
to celebrate some festival, made a desperate resistance ; but, after an hour’s 
fighting, during wliich many Indians were slain, the village was set on firo, 
and all the horrors of the Pequot massacre were renewed. It was said that 
five hundred perished in the battle or the flames. The victors slept on the 
field. Fifteen had been wounded, but none killed. They reached Stamford 
the next day at noon, where they were kindly entertained by the English 
settlers, and, tw^o days after, arrived at New Amsterdam, where a public 
thanksgi-vdng was ordered. 

Some of the hostile tribes now asked for peace, but others still continued 
the war. The Dutch West India Company, made bankrupt by the expenses 
of military operations in the Brazils, had been quite unable to afford any 
a.'^.sistance, and a bill for 2,622 guilders, $1,045, drawn upon it by the director, 
which some of the New England traders at Manhattan had cashed, came back 
protested. The director imposed an excise duty on wine, beer, brandy, and 
beaver. Tliough no aid could be obtained from Holland, unexpected but 
opportune assistance arrived from Curagoa, in a body of a hemdred and 
thirty soldiers lately expelled from Brazil, where the Portuguese had risen 
against the Dutch. The inhabitants of Curagoa, who did not need, and had 
no means to maintain these soldiers, sent them to New Amsterdam • and 
meir arrival enabled IQeft to dismiss, but “in the most civil manner,” the 
* u h-itherto employed. These soldiers were billeted on the 

inhabitants, and_ the excise duties were continued to provide them with 
clothing. The Eight Men denied the right to levy these taxes, and the brewers 
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rp-ioteJ • but Kieft insisted on payment. Presently the Eight Men appealed 
to Holland hi a protest complaining in emphatic _ terms ot liieft s conduct 
in the origin and progress of the war. The inhabitants also expressed their 
opinions with much freedom, and the schout-fiscal at New Amsterdam soon 
had his hands full of prosecutions for defamation of_ the director's character. 

Rensselaerswick, the only portion of the province_^ which had escaped 
the ravages of this war, had received, in 1642, an accession of settlers, among 
them John Megalapolensis, a “pious and well-learned minister,” to whom 
we are indebted for the earliest extant account of the Mohawks. Under the 
guns of the Fort Aurania, but ivithin the jurisdiction of the patroon, a little 
village had sprung up near the bend of the river, and hence familiarly known 
among the inhabitants as the Puyk, or Beversfuyk, but officially as Bever- 
injck, the present Albany. Here a church had been built, and here resided 
llm Cuyler, the president-commissary ; also Van der Donck, graduate of the 
University of Leyden, schout-fiscal of the colony, and author of a description 
of New Netherlands. 

Very jealous of his feudal jurisdiction, aspiring, in fact, to a substantial 
independence, the patroon would grant no lands unless the settlers would 
agree to renounce their right of appeal to the authorities at New Amsterdam. 
He w'as equally jealous of his monopoly of importation ; but Van der Donck, 
unwilling to be esteemed “the worst man in the colony,” especially “as his 
term of office was short,” was rather backward in enforcing the severe laws 
against irre^ar trade. Tliis lukewarmness produced a violent quarrel 
between liim and the zealous Van Cuyler. Van der Donck was even accused 
of secretly fomenting among the inhabitants a spirit of discontent against 
these regulations, represented “ as an attempt to steal the bread out of their 
mouths’’— a discontent which showed itself not only in a protest against 
Van Cuyler, signed “in a circle,” but even in violent threats against that 
faithful officer’s life. 

A part of the English settlers at Stamford had sought safety from the 
Indians by crossing to Long Island, where they commenced a settlement 
at Hempstead (November 16th, 1643) under a Dutch patent. Advantage 
was taken of this peace to obtain some additional cessions on Long Island, 
and Vlissengen, now Flushing, was granted (October 16th, 1645), to a com- 
pany of Anabaptist refugees from Massachusetts. 

'The settlements about New Amsterdam, almost ruined by the late war, 
could hardly muster a hmidred men. Of thirty flourishing boweries, but 
live or six remained. The complaints against Ifleft, and the disastrous 
condition of the colony, caused much discussion. It appeared, from a 
statement of accounts, that New Netherlands had cost the company more 
than hah a million of guilders ($200,000) over and above all receipts. IHeft 
meanwhile became more and more unpopular. Amongst other stretches of 
authority which made the people of New Netherlands complain that “ under 
a king they could not be worse treated,” he had denied the right of appeal 
from his decisions to the authorities in Holland. Even a new set of prose- 
cutions for libel could not protect the unpopular director from being called 
V hard names, a.nd threatened with still rougher usage whenever he 
should lose the protection of his office. In 1646 he became involved in an 
unfortunate quarrel nuth Bogardus, the minister, whom he accused of drunk- 
enness in the pulpit. Bogardus retorted from that very pulpit “in the most 
bratal manner, and followed up the controversy with the greater zeal when 
tne recall of Kieft became presently known. 
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THE G0AT;RN0ESHIP op STUYVESANT (1647 A.D.) 


In consequence of the numerous and loud complaints against IQeft, the 
directors of the West India Company had resolved to intrust the government 
oi Xev.- Netherlands to Petrus Stuyresant, the governor of Curagoa, whom 
the loss of a leg at the siege of St. Martin’s, then occupied by the Portuguese, 
had obligoi I to return to Holland. It was resolved, also, to remove the remain- 
ing restrictions on the trade of New Netherlands hy throwing open the right 
of imports and exports to free 


cuiapetitioii ; but New Amster- 
dam still remained the sole port 
of entry. 

Virginia and Maryland, the 
two English colonies on the 
south, numbered, by tlris time, 
some twenty thousand inhabi- 
tants; New England, on the 
north, counted near as many 
more : wliile the whole of New 
Netherlands had hardly two or 
three thousand colonists, even 
including the Swedes on the 
Delaware. Bevenrick was a 
hamlet of ten houses; New 
Amsterdam was a village of 
wooden huts, vith roofs of 
straw,_ and chimneys of mud 
and sticks, abounding in grog- 
shops and places for. the sale 
of tobacco and beer. At the 
west end of Long Island were 
six plantations under the jur- 
isdiction of the Dutch, but 
several of them were iuhabited 



chiefly by English. Under the Peter Stuyvesant 

charter of 1640 , these villages (1602-1682) 

enjoyed the privilege of a mag- 
istracy, acting cliiefly as a local tribunal, annually selected by the director 
mom a triple nonmation made by the magistrates of the previous year. 
Officeis corresponding^ to a constable and clerk were named by the director 
hmited enjoyment of municipal rights cUd not extend to New 
Am^rdam, vhere the director and fiscal acted as town magistrates. 

=:nr, '' ki'gely concerned in the slave trade and 

trnrOTlrtvTrthfP”^''^ New Netherlands. Most of them remained 
Lie propel ty of the company, and the more trusty and hiclustrious after a 

SS ill lieu“Au ote 

rn mf' 1 amount of produce; but this emancipation did not extend 

to the cl ildren-~a circumstance inexpHcable and highly dispkS to the 

7 * ““li not uAeSepho? anyone 
tt,^L n “Otl^er could nevertheless be a slave.” ^ 

ATelim ^ 1 ® clirectoi, IQeft complained of Kuvter and 

yn, patroons of Staten Island, late leaders of the Eight Men, foJ slander 
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in theii' protest of 1644. Stuyvesant, who had the arbitrary temper and 
the haucfhty airs so common with military officers, took the side of authority, 
and Kuyter and Melyn were fined, banished, and refused an appeal. They 
sailed for Holland along with Kieft and Bogardus, in a ship richly laden with 
furs' but, in consequence of having two Jonahs on board — so, at least, Win- 
throp k thought— fugitives from New England justice, who had sought refuge 
at New Amsterdam, and whom the Dutch authorities had refused to deliver 
up, the ship was cast ashore on the coast of Wales, and IHeft, Bogardus, 
and some eighty others perished— an event “sadly to be lamented,” as Win- 
throp admits, “on account of the calamity,” but which he relates, never- 
theless, with very evident zest, as a palpable judgment on New England's 

enemies. . , 

To avoid responsibility, Stuyvesant constituted a board of Nine Men, 
similar to those of his predecessor, and with similar results. Van der Donck, 
late of Rensselaerswick, who had received, for his services in the treaty with 
the Mohaw'ks, the patroonsliip of Colen Donck, now Yonkers, just above 
Manhattan, became the leader of this new board in 1649 ; and in spite of the 
arbitrary violence of the director, who arrested him, imprisoned him, and 
excluded him from his seat, he drew up a memorial, which was signed by all 
the Nine Men, addressed to the states-general of Holland, and praying thek 
protection, and the substitution of a burgher government for that of the 
company; also a remonstrance setting forth the grievances of the province, 
and citing the example of New England, where “ neither pntroons, nor lords, 
nor princes are known, but only the people.” This appeal was carried to 
Holland by Van der Donck himself._ To counterwork it, Stuyvesant sent after 
him Secretary Van Tieuhoven, fortified with a letter obtained, through Bax- 
ter’s influence, from the English magistrates of Gravesend, testifying to liis 
good administration. 


EMBROILMENTS WITH NEW ENGLAND 

Thus entangled at home and attacked hi Holland, the director was simul- 
taneously engaged in an embarrassing correspondence with New England. 
Besides the old matters, the New England commissioners complained loudly 
of the Dutch tariff, and of the selling of powder and guns to the Indians, 
and of some special grievances committed by Stuyvesant ; who, after repeat- 
edly soliciting an interview, in a manner which betrayed his weakness, pro- 
ceeded to the house of Good Hope, in September, 1650, to negotiate in person 
with the New England commissioners. The matters in dispute related to 
boundaries, the entertainment of fugitives, and to several specific injuries 
mutually alleged, all of which it was at last agreed to refer to four arbitra- 
tors, all of them English, two named by Stuyvesant, and two by the commis- 
sioner.?. By their award, all the eastern part of Long Island, composing the 
present county of Suffolk, w^ assigned to New England. The boundary 
hetw^n the Coimecticut colonies and New Netherlands was to begin at Green- 
northerly twenty miles into the country, and beyond "as 
it shall he a^eed”; but nowhere to approach the Hudson nearer than ten 
niiles. The Dutch retained their fort of Good Hope, with the lands appur- 
tenant to it; but all the rest of the territory on the river was assigned to 
toi^cticut. _ Fugitives were to be mutually given up. 

The question ^ to the Delaware, left unsettled, led speedily to new troubles, 
ine project of planting on that river was revived at New Haven. A com- 
pany of adventurers bound thither touched at Manhattan, and, relying on 
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fL.‘ late tieaty, and on letters from the governors of New Haven and Massa- 
ciraretts, freely avowed their purpose. Stuyvesant, however, seized the ship, 
detained the emigrants, and, to strengthen the Dutch interest on the river, 
on the verv spot vhich the New Haven adventurers had intended to occupy, 
.and wi thill five miles of the Swedish fort of Christiana, he built Fort Casimir, 
on the pre.sent site of New Castle. This was denounced at New Haven as a 
\ iolation of the treatv ; and the war which broke out in 1653 between Crom- 
v.ell and the Dutch suggested the idea of the conquest of New Netherlands, 
Ftil! torn by internal dissensions. The disarming of Fort Bearen, and the 
imprisonment at New Amsterdam of Van Slechtenhorst, Cuyler-’s successor 
as commissary, had produced at Rensselaerswick great ill feeling, which 
Stuyvesant aggravated by assuming jurisdiction over Beverwick as within 
the “precinct of the company's fort. Van der Donck’s complaints, being 
.'-taved off by the company, resulted only in the establishment, in February, 
1653, of a verj' narrow' municipal govermnent for New Amsterdam, com- 
pn.<!ed of two burgomasters and five schepens, of whom, however, the director 
claimed the nomination, while the provincial schout continued to act as city 
Fchout also. Yet even with the board it was not easy to agree either as to 
the revenue it should enjoy or the expenses it should pay — a matter of no 
little interest in the embarrassed state of the finances, burdened by a loan 
for repairing the city palisade, and adding a trench and rampart as defences 
against New England invasion. The obstinacy of Massachusetts became the 
safety of the Dutch, as related in the preceding chapter. 5 


THE DUTCH CONQUEST 01^ NEW SWEDEN 

With the Swedes, pow'erful competitors for the tobacco of Virginia and 
the bea^'er of the Schuylkill, the Dutch were to contend for the hanks of 
the Delaware. In the vicinity of the river, the Swedish company was more 
pow'erful than its rival; but the whole province of New Netherlands was 
tenfold more populous than New Sweden. From motives of commercial 
security, the Dutch built Fort Casimir, in 1651, as we saw, on the site of 
New' Castle, within five miles of Christiana, near the mouth of the Brandywine. 
To the Swedes this seemed an encroachment; jealousies ensued; and at last 
(1654), aided by stratagem and immediate superiority in numbers, Rising [or 
E.ysingh], the Sw'edish governor, overpowered the garrison. 

The aggression was fatal to the only colony which Sweden had planted. 
The metropolis was exliausted by a long succession of wars; the statesmen 
and soldiers whom Gustavus had educated had passed from the public ser- 
vice ; Oxenstierna was no more. Sweden had ceased to awaken fear or inspire 
respect; and the Dutch company fearlessly commanded Stuyvesant [who had 
been absent in the Barbadoes] to “ revenge their wrrong, to drive the Swedes 
from the river, or ^compel their submission.” The order w'as renewed; and 
in September, 1655, the Dutch governor, collecting a force of more than six 
hundred men, sailed into the Delaware with the purpose of conquest. Resist- 
ance was unavailing. One fort after another surrendered: to Rising hon- 
ourable terms w'ere conceded (September 25th, 1656); the colonists were 
promised the quiet possession of their estates ; and, in defiance of protests 
^ turhifience of the Scandinavians, the jurisdiction of the Dutch was 
established. Such was the end of New Sweden,^ the colony that connects 

[Much of the Swedes as consented to take an oath of allegiance were guaranteed the nos- 
session of their lands. Those who refused were shipped to Holland, All clyU connection whh 
H W. vop. XXlII. C 
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America w’itli Gusta^ms Adolphus and the nations that dwell on the gulf of 
Bothnia It maintained its distinct existence for a little more than seven- 
teen years and succeeded in establishing permanent plantations on the Dela- 
ware The descendants of the colonists, in the course of generations, widely 
scattered and blended with emigrants of other lineage, constitute probably 
more than one part in two hundred of the present population of the United 
States. At the surrender, they did not much exceed seven hundred souls. 
Free from ambition, ignorant of the ideas which were convulsing the English 
mind it was only as Protestants that they shared the hnpulse of the age. 


THE GROITOH OE NEW AMSTERDAM; ITS COSMOPOLITAN TOLERATION 


The conquest of the Swedish settlements was followed by relations bear- 
ing a near analogy to the provincial system of Rome. The West India Com- 
pany desired an ally on its southern frontier; the country above Christiana 
was governed by Stuyvesant’s deputy; whilst the city of Amsterdam became, 
by purchase, in December, 1656, the proprietary of Delaware, from the 
Brandywine to Bombay Hook; and afterwards, under cessions from the 
natives, extended its jui'isdiction to Cape Henlopen. But did a city ever 
govern a province with forbearance ? The noble arid right honourable lords, 
the burgomasters of Amsterdam, instituted a paralysing commercial monopoly, 
and required of the colonists an oath of absolute obedience to all their past 
or future commands. But Maryland was free; Virginia governed itself. The 
restless colonists, ahuost as they landed, and even the soldiers of the garrison, 
fled in troops from the dominion of Amsterdam to the liberties of English 
colonies. The province of the city was almost deserted; the attempt to 
elope was punishable by death, and scarce thirty families remained. 

During the absence of Stuyvesant from Manhattan (September, 1655), the 
warriors of the neighbouring Algonquin tribes, never reposing confidence m 
the Dutch, made a desperate assault on the colony. In sixty-fom‘ canoes, 
they appeared before the town, and ravaged the adjacent country. The 
return of the expedition restored confidence. The captives were ransomed, 
and industry repaired its losses. The Dutch seemed to have firmly established 
their power, and promised themselves happier years. New Netherlands con- 
soled them for the loss of Brazil, They exulted in the possession of an admi- 
rable territory, that needed no embankments against the ocean. They were 
proud of its vast extent, from New England to Maryland, from the sea to the 
great river of Canada, and the remote northwestern wilderness. They sounded 
with exultation the channel of the deep stream, which was no longer shared 
with the Swedes. Its banks were more inviting than the lands on the Amazon. 

Meantime the country near the Hudson gained by increasing emigration. 
Manhattan was already the chosen abode of merchants; and the policy of 
government invited them by its good will. If Stuyvesant sometimes 
displayed the rash despotism of a soldier, he was sure to be reproved by his 
employers. Did he change the rate of duties arbitrarily? The directors, 
^nsitive to TOmmercial honour, charged him “ to keep every contract invio- 
mte. Did he tamper with the currency by raising the nominal value of 
foreim com . The measure was rebuked as dishonest. Did he attempt to 
fix the price of labour by arbitrary rales? This also was condemned as 


henceforth terminated; but the Swedish Lutheran church, the rights 
which -were secured by the capitulation, continued to recognize an ecclesias- 
tical dependence on Sweden doivm to the time of the American Revolution .—Hildbeth.'-] 
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Did he interfere with the merchants by inspecting 
their accounts ? The deed was censured as without precedent “ in Cnristen- 
rUm"; and he was ordered to “treat the merchants with kindness, lest they 
return, and the country be depopulated,” Did his zeal for Calvinisna lead 
him to persecute Lutherans ? He was chid for his bigotry. Did his hatred 
of “the abominable sect of Quakers” imprison and afterwards exile the 
blameless Bowne ? “Let every peaceful citizen,” wrote the directors, “enjoy 
freedom of conscience; this maxim has made our city the asylum for fugitives 
horn every land; tread in its steps, and you shall be blessed.” 

Private worslrip was, therefore, allowed to every religion. Opinion, if 
not yet enfranchised, was already tolerated. The people of Palestine, from 
the destruction of their temple, an outcast and a wandering race, were allured 
by the traffic and the candour of the New World; and not the Saxon and Celtic 
races only, the children of the bondmen that broke from slavery in Egypt, 
the po.sterity of those w'ho had wandered in Arabia, and worshipped near 
Calvary, found a home, liberty, and a burial-place on the island of Manhattan.’- 
The emigrants from Holland were themselve.s of the most various lineage ; 
for Holland had long been the gathering-place of the imfortunate. Could 
we trace the descent of the emigrants from the Low Corm tries to New Nether- 
lands, _we should be carried not only to the bank of the Rhine and the bor- 
ders of the German Sea, but to the Protestants who escaped from France after 
the massacre of Bartholomew'’s eve ; and to those earUer inquirers who were 
swayed by the voice of Huss in the heart of Bohemia, New York was always 
a city of the world. Its settlers were relics of the first fruits of the Reformation, 
chosen from the Belgic provinces and England, from France and Bohemia, 
from Germaiiy and Switzerland, from Piedmont and the Italian Alps. 

The religious_ sects, which, in the middle ages, had been fostered by the 
municipal liberties of the south of France, were the harbingers of modern 
freefloin, and had therefore been sacrificed to the inexorable feudalism of the 
north. After a bloody conflict, the plebeian reformers, crushed by the merci- 
leaders of the military aristocracy, escaped to the highlands that divide 
France and Italy. It was found, on the progress of the Reformation, that 
they had by three centuries anticipated Luther and Calvin. The hurricane 
of persecution, which was to sweep_ Protestantism from the earth, did not 
spare their seclusion ; mothers with infants were rolled down the rocks, and 
the bone.s of martyrs scattered on the Alpine mountains. Was there no 
tile pious Waldensians ? The city of Amsterdam (December 19th, 
loooj offered the fugitives a free passage to America, and a welcome I'eception 
Netherlands for the few who were willing to emigrate, 
the^rsecuted of every creed and every clime were invited to the colony. 
\\ lien the Erotestant churches in Rochelle were razed, the Calvinists of that 
city were glacUy admitted ; and the French Protestants came in such numbers 
tliat me pubhc documents were sometimes issued in French as well as in Dutch 
and English. Troops of orphans were sometimes shipped for the milder 


-ta Holiind been, a cosmopolitan city. 

heiV to Vet ? ^ J pereecuted sects, so representatives of most of them had found 

fmm m J w eighteen different dialects were spoken in it. Refugee Protestants 

Wnr nnh Flanders, Bohemia, France, and the valleys of the Alps fugitive sectaries from 

vronl/pe“4tedTo“heX« tlfe%.“®YrpuMrcToS^^ 

mimion^wS drnim ta th^ A ^ Reformed churches (progenitors of a now numerous com- 
the clas’sis of ^ ecclesiastically dependent on 

English on Long Mand?s siLtantfX of the 

f'hiirch.-HiLouETH“ ®*’b3tantially conformed in doctrine and practice to the Established 
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destinies of the New World; a free passage was offered to mechanics; for 
“population was known to be the bulwark of every state.” The govern- 
ment of New Netherlands desired “farmers and labourers, foreigners and 
exiles men inured to toil and penury.” The colony increased; children 
swarmed in every village ; the new year and the month of May were wel- 
comed with noisy frolics; new inodes of activity were devised; lumber was 
shipped to France ; the whale pursued off the coast ; the vine, the mulberry 
planted ; flocks of sheep as well as cattle were multiplied ; and tile, so long 
imported from Holland, began to be manufactured near Fort Orange. New 
.^Innsterdam could, in 1664, boast of stately buildings, and almost vied with 
Boston. “Tins happily situated province,” said its inhabitants, “may 
become the granary of our fatherland; should our Netherlands be wasted 
by grievous wars, it will offer om- countrymen a safe retreat ; by God’s bless- 
ing, we shall in a few years become a mighty people.” 


AFRIOAN SLAVES IN NEW NETHERLANDS 

Thus did various nations of the Caucasian race assist in colonising the 
central states. The African also had Iris portion on the Hudson. The West 
India Company, which sometimes transported Indian captives to the West 
Indies, having large establishments on the coast of Gumea, at an early day, 
in 1626, introduced negroes into Manhattan, and continued the negro slave- 
trade without remorse. We have seen Elizabeth of England a partner in 
the commerce, of which the Stuarts, to the days of Queen Anne, were dis- 
tinguished patrons ; the city of Amsterdam did not blush to own shares in 
a slave-ship, to advance money for the outfits, and to participate in the returns, 
In proportion to population, New York had imported as many Africans as 
Virginia. That New York is not a slave-state like Carolina is cine to climate, 
and not to the superior humanity of its founders. Stuyvesant was instructed 
to use every exertion to promote the sale of negroes. They were imported 
sometimes by way of the West Indies, often directly from Guinea, and were 
sold at public auction to the highest bidder. The average price was less than 
one hundred and forty dollars. The monopoly of the traffic was not strictly 
enforced _; and a change of policy sometimes favoured the export of negroes to 
the English colonies. The enfranchised negro might become a freeholder. 


THE FIRST STRUGGLES EOR POPULAR LIBERTY 

With the Africans came the African institution of abject slavery ; the large 
emigrations from Connecticut engrafted on New Netherlands the Puritan 
idea of popular freedom. There were so many English at Manhattan as to 
require an English secretary, preachers who could speak in English as well 
^ m Dutch, and a publication of civil ordinances in English. Whole towns 
had ^en settled by New England men, who planted New England liberties 
m a Congregational way, with the consent and under the jurisdiction of tlie 
Dutch. Their presence and their activity foretold a revolution. 

In tile fatherlaiid, the power of the people w’as unknown ; in New Nether- 
mncls, the necessities of the colony had given it a twilight existence, and 
delegates from the Dutch towuis, at first twelve, then perhaps eight in number, 
nau, as we have seen, mitigated the arbitraiy authority of Kieft. There was 
no distinct concession of legislative power to the people ; but the people had. 
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without a teacher, become convinced of the right of _ resistance. The brew- 

_ / » M 5 tlj 1614 J refused to pay an arbitraiy excise ; \Vere we to yield, 

thev, we should offend the Eight Men, and the whole commonalty. 
The large proprietaries did not favour popular freedom; the commander 
of Pmnsfelaer Stein had even raised a battery, that “the canker ol freemen 
might not enter the manor; but the patroons cheerfully joined the free boors 
in re.-isting arbitrary taxation. As a compromise, it was proposed that, 
from a double nomination by the villages, the governor should appoint trib- 
unes, to act as magistrates in trivial cases, and as agents for the towns, 
to give their opinion whenever they should be consulted. Town-meetings 
Yv'cre absolutely prohibited. 

Discontents increased. Van der Donck and others were charged with 
leaving notliing untried to abjure what they called the galling yoke of an 
arbitrary government. A commission repaired to Holland for redress; as 
fanners, they claimed the liberties essential to the prosperity of agriculture ; 
as merchants, they protested against the intolerable burden of the customs ; 
and when redress was refused, t 5 rramiy was followed by its usual conse- 
quence — clandestine associations against oppression. The excess of com- 
plaint obtained for New Amsterdam a court of justice like that of the metrop- 
olis (April 4th, 1652) ; but the municipal liberties included no political fran- 
chise; the sheriff was appointed by the governor; the two burgomasters and 
five schepens made a double nomination of their own successors, from which 
“the valiant director himself elected the board.” The city had privileges, 
not the citizens. The province gained only the municipal liberties, on which 
rested the commercial aristocracy of Holland. Citizenship was a commercial 
pri\Tlege, and not a political enfranchisement. It was not much more than 
a license to trade. 

Hie system was at war with Puritan usages; the Dutch in the colony 
readily caught the idea of relying on themselves; and the persevering rest- 
le.ssness of the people had led to a general assembly (or Landtag) of two 
deputies from each village in New Netherlands (November to December, 
1653), an assembly which Stuyv^esant was unwilling to sanction, and could 
not prevent. As in Massachusetts, this first convention sprung from the will 
of the people; and it claimed the right of deliberating on the civil condition of 
the country ; 


The states-general of the United Provinces [such was the remonstrance and petition, 
draited by George Baxter, and unanimously adopted by the convention] are our liege lords ; 
j\e submit to the laws of the United Provinces; and our rights and privileges ought to be in 
harmony ^ith those of the fatherland, for wm are a member of the state, and not a subjugated 
people. vVe, who have come together from various parts of the world, and are a blended 
conunumty of various lineage; we, who have, at our own expense, exchanged our native 
lands for the protection of the United Pro\dnce3; we, who have transformed the wilderness 
into iruiUul farms, demand that no new laws shall 1^ enacted but with the consent of the 
people, that none shall be appointed to office but with the approbation of the people, that 
obscure and obsolete laws shall never be reviA'ed. 


btuyvesant Avas taken by surprise. He had never had faith in “the 
wavering niultitude”; and doubts of man’s capacity for self-government 
dictated his reply ; 


rf V names to the visionary notions of the New England man? Is no one 

VDu able to draft your petition? And your prayer is so extravagant 

Live? ® Ml T * .Ml'?. deleptes to assembly of their high mightinesses t&m- 

I'iwa fnp mi- i “f director and council. Evil manners produce good 

worb Lilt of New Netherlands are good. (2) Shall the 

pe p t Gect their own officers? If this rule become our cynosure, and the election of magis- 
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( rates be left to the rabble, every man will vote for one of his stamp. The thief wiU votri 
for a thief- the smuggler for a smuggler; and fraud and vice tvill become privileged. (3) The 
old Iws remain in force; directors wiU never make themselves responsible to subjects.” 


[1053-1662 A.D] 


The delegates in their rejoinder (December 13th) appealed to the malieu- 
able rights of nature. “We do but design the general good of the country 
and the maintenance of freedom ; nature permits all men to constitute 
society, and assemble for the protection of liberty and property," Stuyvesant, 
having exhausted Ms arguments, could reply only by an act of power; and 
dissolving the assembly, he commanded its members to separate on pain 
of arbitrary punishment.^ “We derive our authority from God and the West 
India Company, not from the pleasure of a few ignorant subjects” ; such was 
his farewell message to the convention -which he dispersed. 

The West India Company declared this resistance to arbitrary taxation 
to be “ contrary to the maxims of every enlightened government.” “We 
approve the taxes you propose” — ^thus they wrote to Stuyvesant— “have 
no regard to the consent of the people”; “let them indulge no longer the 
visionary dream that taxes can be imposed only with their consent.” But 
the people continued to indulge the dream; taxes could not be collected' 
and the colonists, in their desire that popular freedom might prove more 
than a vision, listened with complacency to the hope of obtaining English 
liberties by submitting to English jurisdiction. 


ENGLISH ENCROACHMENTS 

Cromwell had planned the conquest of New Netherlands; in the days of 
his son, the design was revived; and the restoration of Charles II threat- 
ened New Netherlands with danger from the south, the north, and from 
England. 

In previous negotiations with the agent of Lord Baltimore, the envoy of 
Ne-w Netherlands had, in 1659, firmly maintained the right of the Dutch to 
the southern, bank of the Delaware, pleading purchase and colonisation befoie 
the patent to Lord Baltimore had been, granted. On the restoration, Lord 
Baltimore renewed his claims to the country from New Castle to Cape Hen- 
lopen. The college of Nineteen of the West India Company was inflexible; 
conscious of its rights, it refused to surrender its possessions, and (Septem- 
ber 1st, 1660) resolved “to defend them even to the spilling of blood.” Tlie 
jurisdiction of his country was maintained; and when young Baltimore, 
with his train, appeared at the mouth of the Brandywine, he was honoured 
as a guest ; but the proprietary claims of his father were triumphantly resisted, 
The Dutch, and Swedes, and Finns kept the country safely for WilliaiH 
Penn. At last, the West India Company, desiring a barrier against fc 
English on the south, transferred the whole counti-y on the Delaware to tlie 
city of Amsterd^ (February and July, 1663). 

With Yirginia, during the protectorate, the most amicable relations 
had been confirmed by reciprocal courtesies. Even during the war of 1653, 
Iwtween. England and Holland, friendly intercourse had continued. Equal 
rights in the colonial courts were reciprocally secured by treaty in 1655. 
But upon the restoration, the act of navigation, at first evaded, was soon 
enforced; and by degrees, Berkeley, whose brother coveted the soil of New 
Jersey, threatened hostility. Clouds gathered in the south. 

_ [ Baxter was deposed from the magistracy of Gravesend, and, when he attempted 

insurreetion, was unpnsoned,] 
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In the north, affairs were still more lowering. Massachusetts did not 
rclinqui'li its right to an indefinite extension of its territory to the west; 
and the jteople of Connecticut not only increased their pretensions on Long 
Islaiifi {October, 1662) but, regardless of the provisionary treaty, claimed 
We«t Chester, and were steadily advancing towards the Hudson. To stay 
the-c encroachments, Stuyvesant himself repaired to Boston^ (September, 
166.3), and entered his complaints to the convention of the United Colonies. 
But Massachusetts maintained a neutrality; the voyage was, on the part 
of the Dutch, a confession of weakness; and Connecticut inexorably demanded 
delav. An embas.sy to tlartford renewed the language of remonstrance 
with no better success. Did the Dutch assert their origmal grant from the 
states general ? It was interpreted as conveying no more than a commercial 
privilege. Did they plead discovery, purchase from the natives, and long 
possession? It was replied that Connecticut, by its charter, extended to the 
Pacific. “Where, then,” demanded the Dutch negotiators, “where is New 
Netherlands?” And the agents of Connecticut, with provoking indiffer- 
ence, replied, “We do not know.” 

The.se unavailing discussions were conducted during the horrors of a half- 


year's war with the savages around Esopus (June-November, 1663). The 
lising village on the banks of that stream was laid waste ; many of its inhabi- 
tants murdered or made captive ; and it was only on the approach of winter 
that an armistice restored tranquillity. The colony had no friend but the 
Dlohawks. “The Dutch,” said the faithful warriors of the Five Nations, 
“ are our Isrethren. With them we keep but one coimcil fire; we are united 
by a covenant chain.” 

The contests with the natives, not less than with New England, dis- 
played the feebleness of New Netherlands. The province had no popular 
freedom, and therefore had no public spirit. In New England there were no 
poor; in New Netherlands the poor were so nmnerous it was difficult to pro- 
vide for their relief. The Puritans easily supported schools everywhere, and 
Latin schools in their villages; on Manhattan a Latin school lingered, with 
difficulty, through two years, and was discontinued. In New England the 
people, in the hour of danger, rose involuntarily and defended themselves; 
in the Dutch province, men were unwillmg to go to the relief even of 
villages that were ui danger from the Indians, and demanded protection 
from the company, which claimed to be their absolute sovereign. 

The imcessities of the tunes wrung from Stuyvesant the concession of 
an assembly (November 1st, 1663) ; the delegates of the villages would only 
apical to the states general and to the West India Company for protection. 
But the states general had, as it were, invited aggression by abstaining from 
every public act which should pledge their honour to the defence of the prov- 
ince; and the West India Company was too penurious to risk its funds 
Inri? hazardous. A new and more full diet was held in 

April, 1664. Rumours of an intended invasion from England had reached 
thl ^11 popular representatives, having remonstrated against 

defence, and foreseeing the necessity of submitting 
to the English, demanded plainly of Stuyvesant, “If you cannot protect 

the governor, faithful to his trust, proposed 

fathSand^-^ * A^rf If ^ ^ “ore than once been done m the 

latneitand. And thus Manhattan was left without defence- the nennle 

^muld not ei^ose life for the West India Company; and the company would 
^P^^optcy for a colony which it valued chiefly as property The 
established government could not but fall into contempt. iHE was the 
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libeller of the magistrates fastened to a stake with a bridle in his mouth. 
Stuwesant confessed his fear of the colonists. ‘‘ To ask aid of the English 
villages would be inviting the Trojan horse within our walls.” “I have not 
time to tell how the company is cursed and scolded ; the inhabitants declare 
that the Dutch have never had a right to the country.” Half Long Island 
had revolted; the settlements on the Esopus wavered; the Connecticut men 
had purchased of the Indians all the seaboard as far as the North river. 
Such were the narratives of Stuyvesant to his employers. 


THE ENGLISH CONQUEST; NEW AMSTERDAM BECOMES NEW YORK (1664 A.D.) 

In the mean time the United Provinces could not distrust a war with 
England. No cause for war existed except English envy of the commercial 
glory and prosperity of Holland. In profound confidence of firm peace, 
the countrymen of Grotius were planning liberal councils; at home they 
designed an abandonment of the protective system and concessions to free 
trade; in the Mediterranean, their fleet, under De Huy ter, was preparing to 
suppress the piracies of the Barbary states, and punish the foes of Christen- 
dom and civilisation. And at that very time the English were engaging 
in a piratical expedition against the Dutch possessions on the coast of Guinea. 
The King had also, with equal indifference to the chartered rights of Con- 
necticut, and the claims of the Netherlands, granted to the duke of York 
(March i2th. 1664), not only the country from the Kennebec to the St. Croix, 
but the whole territory from the Connecticut river to the shores of the Dela- 
ware; and under the conduct of Richard Nichols, groom of the bedchamber 
to the duke of York, the English squadron, whicn carried the commissioners 
for New England to Boston, having demanded recruits in Massachusetts, 
and received on board the governor of Connecticut, approached the narrows, 
and quietly cast anchor in Gravesend bay (August 28th). Long Island was 
lost ; soldiers from New England pitched their camp near Breukelen ferry. 

_ In New Amsterdam there existed a division of councils. Stuyvesant, 
faithful to his employers, struggled to maintain their interests ; the munici- 
pality, ^conscious that the town was at the mercy of the English fleet, desired 
to avoid bloodshed by a surrender. A Joint committee from the governor 
and the city having demanded of Nichols the cause of his presence, he replied 
by requiring of Stuyvesant the immediate acknowledgment of English sov- 
ereignty, with the condition of security to the inhabitants in life, liberty, and 
pr(^rty._ At the same time, Winthrop of Connecticut, whose love of peace 
candid affection for the Dutch nation had been acknowledged by the 
Y^t India Company, advised his personal friends to offer no resistance. 

Tne sumenden” Stuyvesant nobly answered, “ would be reproved in the 
fatherland. The burgomasters, unable to obtain a copy of the letter from 
Nichols, suminoned, not a town meeting — that had been inconsistent with 
tlm makers of the Dutch — ^but the principal inhabitants to the public hall, 
where it was resolved that the community ought to know all that related 
to its welfare. 

On a more urgent demand for the letter from the English commander, 
■ ^?Sruy tore it in pieces ; and the burgoma.sters, instead of resist- 

ing tne mv^ion, spent their time in framing a protest against the governor. 

(^ptember 3rd) a new deputation repaired to the fleet; but 
Nichols declmed discussion. “When may we visit vou anain'i’” said the 
«.mm«,bners. « On 'tlursday,-' mplied nIcMs I w13 speak 
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with vou at Manhattan.” “Friends,” it was smoothly answered, are very 
welcome there.” “Raise the white flag of peace,” said the English com- 
mander, “ for I shall come with ships of war and soldiers.” The commission- 
ers returned to advocate the capitulation, which was i^uietly effected on the 
following days. The aristocratic liberties of Holland yielded to the hope of 
popular liberties like those of New England, 

It was with bitter regret that the old soldier Stuyvesant was persuaded 
not to resist the English, by a remonstrance signed by ninety-three promi- 
nent citizens, including his own son, and enforced by the tears of women and 
children. “Let it be so,” he said; "I had rather be carried to my grave.” 
Fiske& says that no canon of morality can justify Charles II in this conquest, 
and that'it merited the revenge of the Dutch when in their next war they 
burned the English fleet at Chatham and blockaded the Thames — “ the sorest 
military hmniliation that England has ever known since William the Norman 
landed' in Sussex.” 

After the surrender, Stuyvesant went to Holland to justify himself, and 
received the most cordial support from the people he had governed with 
fainiesri in everything e.xcept regard for popular liberty, which he abhorred. 



New AM8TEnD.iM in 1669 


He returned to New York in 1G67 and dwelt in his bowery, bounded by the 
OTC.sent Fourth avenue, Sixth and Seventeenth streets, and the East river. 
He and the English governor, Nichols, were great friends. Stuyvesant died 
in 1672, aged eighty, and is buried in St. Mark’s church, founded by his 
widow in 1687. o 

The articles of surrender, framed under the auspices of the municipal 
authonty, by the mediation of the younger Winthrop and Pynchon, acceptecl 
by the magistrates and other inhabitants assembled in the town hall (Sep- 
tember 8th) and not ratified by Stuyvesant till the surrender had virtually 
been made, promised security to the customs, the religion, the municipal 
institutions, the possessions of the Dutch. The enforcement of the Naviga- 
delayed for six months. During that period direct intercourse 
uith Holland remained free. The towns were still to choose their own magis- 
trates, and Manhattan, now first known as New York, to elect its deputies 
with free voices in all public affairs.^ 


land! July, m67, the Dutch were allowed, as compensation for New Nether- 

I mtwCTs lately planted by some English ad- 

doubted during the war— an exchange the policy of which was 

in thought colonies within the tropics more profitable than planta- 

t ms in ^orth Amenea. Tor the first hundred years Surinam kept pretty equal pace with 
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The colonists -were satisfied; very few embarked for Holland; it seemed 
rather that the new benefit of English liberties wms to be added to the security 
of property. The recruits from Massachusetts were dismissed. In a few 
days (September 24th, 1664) Fort Orange, now named Albany, from the 
Scottish title of the duke of York, quietly surrendered ; and the league with 
the Five Nations was wisely renewed. October 1st, the Dutch and Swedes 
on the Delaware capitulated. 

For the first time the whole Atlantic coast of the old thirteen states was 
in possession of England. The country had obtained geographical unity. 


THE SEPARATION OR NEW JERSEY PROM NEW YORK (1664 A.D.) 

The dismemberment of New Netherlands ensued on its surrender. The 
duke of York had already, on June 23rd-24th, two months before the con- 
que.st, assigned to Lord Berkeley and Sir George Carteret, both proprietaries 
of Carolina, the land between the Hudson and the Delaware. In honour of 
Carteret, the territory, with nearly the same bounds as at present, except 
on the north, received the name of New Jersey. If to fix boundaries and 
grant the soil could constitute a commonwealth, the duke of York gave polit- 
ical existence to New Jersey. The Dutch had been the first to plant the soil 
which Hudson had discovered ; the moral character of the commonwealth was 
moulded by New England Puritans, English Quakers, and dissenters from 
Scotland. 


THE SETTLEMENT OP NEW JERSEY 


A few families of Quakers had found a refuge in New Jersey before the 
end of 1664. More than a year earlier. New England Puritans, sojourners 
on Long Island, solicited and obtained leave to establish themselves and 
their cherished institutions on the Raritan. To favour colonisation, Nichols, 
ignorant of the sale of New Jersey, encouraged farmers from Long Island 
and New England to emigrate in numbers by authorising them to purchase 
lands directly from the natives; and without the knowledge of the proprie- 
tarie.s, the coast from the old Dutch [not Danish as some have claimed] 
settlement of Bergen to Shrewsbury was adorned with a semicircle of villages. 

Meantime England witnessed one of the most interesting occurrences in 
American history. Avarice paid its homage to freedom; and the bigoted 
royalists, who were now lords of the soil, indifferent to liberty, yet desirous 
to foster the rapid settlement of their province, vied with New England in 
the invention of a liberal constitution (February 10th, 1665). Security o£ 
persons and property under laws to be made by an assembly composed of 
the governor and council, and at least an equal number of representatives of 
the people; freedom from taxation except by the act of the colonial assembly; 
a combined opposition of the people and the proprietaries to any arbitrary 
un positions; freedom of judgment, and conscience, and worship, to every 
peacHul citizen ; in a word, a guaranty against the abuse of any prerogative, 
w hether of the king, the parliament, or the proprietary — these were the pledges 
of prospenty to New Jersey, and the invitation to all inhabitants of the 


. ffs ^ork. Subseauently, by the aid of Dutch capital and an active slave trade, it advanced 

of the first American plantations into which the cultivation oi 
^as succepfully mtroduced. But, about the time of the American Revolution, it 

insurrection, resulting, after a destructive war, in the 
ataolishiuent of an independent negro community in the rear of the colony. — Hiudheth.'*] 
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i;na:li^h (loiiiiiuous. To the proprietaries were reserved a veto on provincial 
piiactmeiits, the appomtinent of judicial officers, and the executive authority. 
Lauds were promised largely at a moderate quitrent; the seiwant, at the 
period of enfranchisement, became a freeholder. The duke of York, now 
president of the African Company, was the patron of the slave-trade, as well 
ns of Berkeley and Carteret; the proprietaries of New Jersey, more tme to 
the prince than to hmnanity, offered a bounty of seventy-five acres of land 
for the importation of each able slave. Quitrents were not to be collected 
till 1670, That the tenure of estates might rest on equity, the Indian title 
to lands was in all cases to be quieted. 

tiuch was the institution of a separate government for New Jersey, the 
only portion of New Netherlands which at once gained popular freedorri. 
The concession of political franchises gave it a distinct existence ; in vain did 
Nichols protest against the division of his province, and struggled to recover 
for his patron the territory which had been released in ignorance. He was 
not seconded by the people of New Jersey, and, therefore, his complaints 
were fruitless. The colony quietly received Philip Carteret as its governor 
('August, 1G65) ; and the cluster of four houses, which, in honour of the fash- 
ionable, kind-hearted Lady Carteret, was now called Elizabethtown, rose into 
dignit}’ as the capital of the province. To New England, even from the first 
the nursery of men and hive of sw'arms of emigrants, messengers were 
despatched to publish the tidings that Puritan liberties were warranted a 
slrelter on the Raritan. And New England men, whose citizens had already 
overrun Long Island, had, years before, struggled for a settlement on the 
Delaware, and had just been purchasing an extensive territory in Carolina, 
came and bargained with the Indians for Newark. The province increasecl 
in numbers and prosperity. Everything was of good au^ry, till quitrents 
were seriously spoken of. But on the subject of real estate in the New World 
the Puritans and the lawyers differed widely. The New Englancl men always 
asserted that the earth had been given to Noah and his posterity; that the 
heathen, as a part of his lineal descendants, had a rightful claim to their 
lands; that therefore a deed from the Indians Aras paramount to any land- 
title whatever. The Indian deeds, executed partly with the approbation of 
Nichols, partly with the consent of Carteret himself, were pleaded as superior 
to proprietary^ grants; disputes were followed by confusion; the established 
authority fell into contempt; and the colonists, conscious of their ability to 
take care of themselves, appointed their own magistrates and managed their 
own government. There was little danger from the neighbouring Indians, 
whose strength had been broken by long hostilities with the Dutch ; the Five 
Nations guarded the approaches from the interior, and the vicinity of older 
settlements saved the emigrants from the distresses of a first adventui'e in 
the wilderness. Philip Carteret withdrew to England, leaving the colonists 
to domestic peace. 

The mild system of New Jersey did not extend beyond the Delaware; 
the settlements in New Netherlands on the opposite bank, consisting chiefly 
of groups of Dutch around Lewistown and New Castle, and Swedes and Finns 
at Christiana creek, at Cliester, and near Philadelplfia, were retained as a 
dependency of New York. The claim of Lord Baltimore was denied with 
pertmacity. At last, in 1672, the people of Maryland, desiring to stretch 
the boundary of their province to the bay, invaded Lewistown with an armed 
force. The county was immediately reclaimed, as belonging by conquest 
to the duke of York; and Delaware still escaped the imminent peril of being 
absorbed m Maryland. . 
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POPULAR DISCONTENT IN NEW YORK] TEMPORARY RECONQUEST BY THE DUTCH 


111 respect to civil liberties, the territory shared the fortunes of New York; 
and for that pro^dnce the establishment of English jurisdiction was not fob 
lowed by the expected concessions. Connecticut, surrendering all claims 
to Long Island, obtained a favourable boundary on the main (December 
1st 1664). The city of New York was incorporated; the municipal liberties 
of Albany were not impaired ; but the province had no political franchises, 
and therefore no political unity. In the governor and his subservient council 
were vested the executive and the highest judicial powers; with the court 
of assizes, composed of justices of his own appointment, holding office at 
his will, he exercised supreme legislative power, promulgated a code of 
laws, and modified or repealed them at pleasure. No popular ropresentation, 
no true English liberty, was conceded. Once, indeed, and only once, an 
assembly was held (March, 1665) at Hempstead, chiefly for the purpose of 
settling the respective limits of the towns on Long Island. The rate for pub- 
lic charges was there perhaps agreed upon; and the deputies were induced 
to sign an extravagantly loyal address to the duke of York. But “factious 
republicans” abounded; the deputies were scorned by their constituents 
for their inconsiderate servility ; and the governor, who never again conceded 
an. assembly, was “reproached and vilified” for his arbitrary conduct. Even 
the Dutch patents for land were held to require renewal, and Nichols gathered 
a harvest of fees from exacting new title-deeds. 

Under Lovelace, his successor, the same system was more fully developed, 
Even on the southern shore of the Delaware, the Swedes and Finns, the moat 
enduring of all emigrants, were roused to resistance. “The method for 
keeping the people in order is severity, and laying such taxes as may give 
them Eberty for no thought but how to discharge them.” Such was the 
remedy proposed in the instructions from Lovelace to his southern subor- 
dinate, and carried into effect by an arbitrary tariff. 

In New York, when the established powers of the towns favoured the 
demand for freedom, eight villages united (October 9th, 1669) in remonstrat- 
ing against the arbitrary government; they demanded the promised legisla- 
tion by annual assemblies. But absolute government was the settled policy 
of the royal proprietary; and taxation for purposes of defence, by the decree 
of the governor, was the next experiment. The towns of Southold, South- 
ampton, and Easthampton expressed themselves willing to contribute, if 
they might enjoy the privileges of the New England colonies, The people 
of Huntington refused altogether; for, said they, “we are deprived of the 
liberties of Englishmen.” The people of Jamaica declared the decree of the 
governor a disfranchisement, contrary to the laws of the English nation. 
Flushing and Hempstead were equally resolute. The votes of the several 
towns vvere presented to the governor and council ; they were censured as 
scandalous, illegal, and seditious, alienating the peaceable from their duty 
and obedience,” and, according to the established precedents of tyranny, 
were ordered to be publicly burned before the town-house of New York. 

It was e^y to bum the votes which the yeomanry of Long Island had 
pa^d m their town meetings. But, meantime, the forts were not put in 
Older , the government of the duke of York was hated as despotic; and when, 
in the next war between England and the Netherlands, a small Dutch squad- 
f T^i 1 gallant Evertsen of Zealand, approached Manhattan 

(, > oUtn, 16 f 3) the city was surrendered without a blow; the people of New 
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.it'rctv nia.'le no resistance, and the counties on the Delaware, recovering 
greater privileges than they had enjoyed, cheerfully followed the example. 
Tile quiet of the neighbouring colonies was secured by a compromise for 
Long Island and a timely message from Massachusetts. The year in which 
Champlain and the French entered New York on the north as enemies to the 
Five Nations, Hudson and the Dutch appeared at the south as their friends. 
The Mohawk chiefs now came down to congratulate their brethren on the 
recovery of their colony. “We have always,” said they, “been as one flesh. 
If the French come down from Canada, we will join with the Dutch nation, 
and live and die with them”; and the words of love were confirmed by a belt 
of wampum. New York was once more a province of the Netherlands. 

The moment at wliich Holland and Zealand retired for a season from Ameri- 
can history, like the moment of their entrance, was a season of glory. The 
little nation of merchants and manufacturers had just achieved its inde- 
pendence of Spain, and given to the Protestant world a brilliant example 
of a federal republic, when its mariners took possession of the Hudson. The 
country was now reconquered, at a time when the provinces, single-handed, 
were again struggling for existence against yet more powerful antagonists. 
France, .supported by the bishops of Munster and Cologne, had succeeded 
in involving England hi a conspiracy for the political destruction of Eng- 
land’s commercial rival. Charles II had begun hostilities as a pirate; and 
Louis XIV did not disguise the purpose of conquest. The annals of the human 
race record but few instances where moral power has so successfully defied 
evci'j^ disparity of_ force. At sea, where greatly superior numbers were on 
the side of the allied fleets of France and England, the untiring courage of 
the Dutch would not consent to be defeated. On land, the dikes were broken 
up; the country drowned. The landing of British troops m Holland could 
be prevented only by three naval engagements. About three weeks after 
the conquest of New Netherlands the last and most terrible conflict took 
place near the Helder (August 21st, 1673). Victory was with De Ruyter 
and the yomiger Tromp, the guardians of their country. The British fleet 
retreated, and was pursued ; the coasts of Holland were protected. 

For more than a century no other naval combat was fought between 
Netherlands and England. The English parliament, condemning the war, 
refused supplies; Prussia and Austria were alarmed; Spain openly threat- 
ened, and Charles II consented to treaties. All conquests were to be restored, 
and Holland, wliich had been the first to claim the enfranchisement of the 
oceans, against its present interests, established by compact the rights of 
neutral flags. In a work dedicated to all the princes and nations of Chris- 
tendom, _ ancl addressed to the common intelligence of the civilised world, 
the admirable Grotius, contending that right and wrong are not the evancs- 
, ®?P^^®sions of fluctuating opinions, but are endowed with an immortality 
oi their own, had established the freedom of the seas on an impcrisliable 
touiidation Ideas once generated live forever. With the recognition of 
maritime liberty, Holland disappears from American history; when, after 

tViA rmti “ ^ century, this principle comes in jeopardy, Holland, 

the mother of four American states, will rise up as an ally, bequeathing to 

^®Publm the defence of commercial freedom which she had 
vStim^to En|lSid fall a 

On the final transfer of New Netherlands to England (October 31st 1674') 
Ch^de^c, occupation of fifteen months by the Dutch, the brother of 

Charles II resumed the possession of New York, and Carteret appears onS 
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mor^ as proprietary of the eastern moiety of New Jersey; but the banks of 
the Delaware were reserved for men who had been taught by [George Fox] 
the uneducated son of a poor Leicestei-shire weaver to seek the principle 
of Gcal m their own hearts, and to build the city of humamty by obeying 
the nobler instincts of human nature. 


THE QUAKERS; THEIR SETTLEMENT IN WEST NEW JERSEY (1675 A.D.) 

Everywhere in Europe the Quakers were exposed to persecution. In 
England, the general laws against dissenters, tbe statute agahist papists, and 
special statutes against themselves put them at the mercy of every malignant 
informer. They were hated by the church and the Presbyterians, by the 
peers and the king. Tire codes of that day describe them as “ an abominable 
sect ” : “ their principles as inconsistent with any kind of government.” During 
the Long Parliament, in the time of the protectorate, at the restoration, in 
England, in New England, in the Dutch colony of New Netherlands, every- 
where, and for long, wearisome years, they were exposed to perpetual dangers 
and griefs. Tliey were whipped, crowded into jail among felons, kept in 
dungeons foul and gloomy beyond imagination; fined, exiled, sold into colonial 
bonu^. They bore the brunt of the persecution of the dissenters. _ Impris- 
onenl in winter without fire, they perished from frost. Some were victims to 
the barbarous cruelty of the jailer; twice George Pox naiTowly escaped death. 
The despised people braved every clanger to continue their assemblies. Haled 
out by violence, they returned. When their meeting-houses were tom down, 
they gathered openly on the ruins. They could not be dissolved by armed 
men; and when their opposers took shovels to throw rubbish on them, they 
stood close together, “wiOing to have been buried ahve, witnessing for the 
Lord.” They were exceeding great sufferers for their profession, and in some 
(ases treated worse than the worst of the race. They were as poor sheep 
appointed to the slaughter, and as a people killed all day long. 

Is it strange that they looked beyond the Atlantic for a refuge ? When 
New Netherlands was recovered from the United Provinces in 1674, Berkeley 
and Carteret, as we have seen, entered again into possession of their province. 
For Berkeley, already a very old man, the visions of colonial fortune had not 
been realised ; there was nothing before him but contests for quitrents with 
settlers i^solved on governing themselves; and March 18th, 1674, a few 
months after the return of George Fox from his pilgrimage to all the colonies 
from Carolina to Rhode Island, the haughtj' peer, for £1,000, sold the moiety 
New Jersey to Quakers, to John Fenwick in trust for Edward Byllinge 
ted hia aligns. A clispute between Byllinge and Fenwick was allayed by 
the tenevolent decision of William Penn ; and in 1675, Fenwick, with a large 
OTUpany and ^veral famihes, set sail in the Grijjith for the asylum of Friends. 
A^nds^ Hk Delaware, he landed on a pleasant, fertile spot, and as the 
OTtward world eadly takes the hues of men’s minds, he called the place 
»lem, for it seemed the dwelling-place of peace. 

ByIIe^ wm embarrassed in his fortimes ; (iawen Laurie, William Penn, 
tea Nichotas Lucas became his assigns as trustees for his creditors, and 
m the undivided moiety of New Jersey were offered for sale. As an 
Hair OT property, it was like the land companies of to-day; except that in 
o aajB speculators bought acres by the hundred thousand. But the 
vCre wished more; they desired to possess a territory where they could 
^vemment ; and Carteret readily agreed to a division (August 
1676), for hia partners left him the best of the bargain. 
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And now that the men who had gone about to turn ilio world up.sich' 
flown were possessed of a jjrovince, what system of politics would they 
adopt ? The Quakers, following the same exalted instincts, could but renew 
the fundamental legislation of the men of the Mayflower, of Hartford, and 
of the Old Dominion. “The concessions are such as Triends approve of”; 
this is the message of the Quaker proprietaries in England to the few who 
had emigrated: “We lay a foundation for after ages to understand lludr 
liberty as Christians and as men, that they may not be brought int<i bond- 
age, but by theh- own consent; for we put the power in the ijooide,” And 
on the tliird day of March, 1677, the charter (or fundamental laws) of ^\''eH(, 
Xcw Jersey was perfected and published. They are written wiili almost ns 
much method as present day constitutions, and recognise the princiiilf' of 
democratic equality as unconditionally and universally as the Quaker sociely 
itself. 

Inmicdiately the English Quakers, with the good wishes of (lliiirk-s II, 
flocked to W''est New Jersey, and commissioners, possessing a teinporary 
authority,^ were sent to admuiister affairs, till a popular government cmilil 
a arrivntl ii 


one, was compromised as a present question, antfroforred for'iioeisio!! in 
England. Meantiine lands were purchased of the Indians; the idanterH luun- 
bered nearly four hundred souls; and already at Burlington, imcler a lent 
covered with sailcloth the Quakers began to hold religious inoolhl vlr 
Indum kings also gathered m council under the shades of the Jhirliiudon 
(declared their joy at the prospect of permanent ptuu-e 
Eirendhmg augured success to the colony, but that, at New ChhIIo ilu'' 
agent of the duke of York, who still possessed Delaware, cxnoti'd eiistoiiiH nf 

moiety of New jS; Vwp mnW® induced us to buy (ho 

safe government, liberty of conscience 

civil rights and freedoms a . mviolablo posHessiou of ihcij. 

ItweremadnesstoWaWcountTSStawS 

title to tax us at wilU'^ ^ wilderness, and giv('. lUmllier 

reserved no profiTor luSiction^' pf ti^ke of York had 

I^mptly acquiesced il the decfei’of anTin''’f ' y'”'!* 

16^} relinquished every claim rth^eStOTv an^^^^ ^(1,, 

" 1 ;°" ^■^^est New Jersey; and light of peace dawned 

for the proprietaries, convened th^ firef i* . , 7. ticting ns govonuir 
tahv^ of i^en who saS™ e''tnd " 

hats m presence of hegg^rZ W and worn the r 

rights by an act of fundamentnl 1 measures established their 

‘hey fp„.„ed “ ht »' “ « < W 

Jith, nor wealth, nor race wIs r^wl^H * m, humanity. Ncidlcr 
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paid ill com, or skins, or money ; that they voted the governor a salary of 
twenty pounds; that they prohibited the sale of ardent spirits to the Indians; 
that they forbade imprisonment for debt. The formation of this little 
government of a few hundred souls, that soon increased to thousands, is one 
of the most beautiful incidents in the liistory of the age. West New Jersey 
had been a fit home for Fenelon. A loving correspondence began with Friends 
in England ; and from the fathers of the sect frequent messages were received. 

In the midst of this innocent tranquillity, Byllinge, the original grantee 
of Berkeley, claimed as proprietary the right of nominating the deputy- 
governor, The usurpation was resisted. Byllinge grew importunate; and 
the Quakers, setting a new precedent, amended their constitutions, according 
to the prescribed method, and then elected a governor. Everything went 
well in West New Jersey ; this method of reform was the advice of William 
Penn. 

For in the mean time William Penn had become deeply interested in the 
progress of civilisation on the Delaware. In company with eleven others, he 
had purchased East New Jersey of the heirs of Carteret. But of the eastern 
moiety of New Jersey, peopled chiefly by Puritans, the history is intimately 
connected with that of New York. The line that divides East and West 
New Jersey is the line where the influence of the humane society of Friends 
is merged in that of Puritanism. 


B.WCROTT’S account of the career op william PENN 


It was for the grant of a territory on the opposite bank of the Delaware 
that William Penn, in June, 1680, became a suitor, tiis father, distinguished 
in English history by the conquest of Jamaica, and by his conduct, discretion, 
and courage in the signal battle against the Dutch in 1665, had bequeathed 
to his son a claim on the government for sixteen thousand pounds. Massa- 
chusetts had bought Maine for a little more than one thousand pounds ; then, 
and long afterwards, colonial property was lightly esteemed ; and to the prodi- 
gal Charles II, always embarrassed for money, the grant of a province seemed 
the easiest mode of cancelling the debt. Whham Penn had powerful friends 
in North, Halifax, and Simderland; and a pledge given to his father on his 
death-bed obtained for him the assured friendship of the duke of York. 

Sustained by such friends, and pursuing his object with enthusiasm, 
William Penn triumphed over “the great opposition” which he encountered, 
and obtained a charter for the territory, which received from Charles II 
the name of Pennsylvania, and which was to include three degrees of latitude 
by five degrees of longitude west from the Delaware. The duke of York 
desired to retain the three lower counties, that is, the state of Delaware, as 
an appendage to New York; Pennsylvania was, therefore, in that direction, 
linrited by a circle drawn at twelve miles’ distance from New Castle, north- 
ward and westward, unto the beginning of the fortieth degree of latitude. 
This impossible boundary received the assent of the agents of the duke of 
York and Lord Baltimore. 


The charter, as originally drawn up by William Penn himself, conceded 
powers of government analogous to those of the charter for Maryland. The 
acts of the future colonial legislature were to be submitted to the king and 
council, who had power to annul them if contrary to English law. The bishop 
of London, quite mmecessarily, claimed security for the English church, 
ihe people of the country were to be safe against taxation, except by the 
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prova^cial a'?f‘inbly or tbe English parliauieut. In other respects the usual 
of a feudal proprietary were conceded. 

Peiuisyh'ania inciurlcd the principal settlements of the Swedes ; and patents 
fur land hari Ireen made to Dutch and English by the Dutch West India 
Company, ami afterward.^ by the duke of York. The royal proclamation 
f.f April 2nd. 16S1, soon announced to all the inhabitants of the province 
that William Penn, their absolute proprietary, was inve.stecl with all powers 
.and prf-eminence.s necessary for the government. The proprietary also 
j^s^ed hi-^ proclamation to his vassals and subjects. It was in the following 
word' ; 


M'l Fwln’ls; I wish you all happiness! here aud hereatter. These are to Lett you know, 
that it hatii plea.'^ed Ciod in hia Providence to east you within my Lott and Care. It ia a busi- 
ness, that though 1 never undertook before, yet God has given me an understanding of my 
duty and an honest niinde to doe it uprightly. I hope you will not be troubled at your chainge 
and the kiiig's choice; for you are now fixt, at the mercy of no Governour that comes to m^e 
hia fortune great. A'ou shall be governed by laws of your own makeing, and live a free, and 
if you will, a sober and industreous People. I shalPnot usurp the right of any, or oppress 
his person. God haa fumisht me rvith a better resolution, and has given me hia grace to 
keep it. In short, whatever sober aud free men can reasonably desire for the security and 
improvement of their own happiness, I shall heartily comply with — I beseech God to direct 
.vou in the way of righteousness, and therein prosper you and your children after you. I 
am your true Friend, 

London, Sth of the ^funth called April, 16S1. 

Such were the pledges of the Quaker sovereign on assuming the govern- 
ment : it is the duty of history to state that during his long reign these pledges 
were redeemed. He never refused the freemen of Pennsylvania a reason- 
able desire. With his letter to the inhabitants, young Marlcham immediately 
sailed as agent of the proprietary. During the summer the conditions 
for the .«ale of lands were reciprocally ratified by Penn and a company of 
adventurers. Tiie enterprise of planting a province had been vast for a man 
of large fortime.s; Penn's whole estate had yielded, when unencumbered, 
a revenue of £1,500; but in his zeal to rescue his suffering brethren from per- 
secution, he had, by heaiy expenses in courts of law and at court, impaired 
his resource.-<, which he might hope to retrieve from the sale of domains. 
Mould he sacrifice his duty as a man to his emoluments as a sovereign? 
In Augu.st, a company of traders offered six thousand pounds and an annual 
revenue for a monopoly of the Indian traffic between the Delaware and the 
Susquehanna. To a father of a family, in straitened circumstances, the 
teinptation was great : but Penn was bound, by his religion, to equal laws, 

7 - rebuked the cupidity of monopoly. " I will not abuse the love of 
God' such was his decision — “nor act unworthy of his Providence, by 
defiling what came to me clean. No ; let the Lord guide me by his wisdom, 
to honour his name and serve his truth and people, that an example and a 
standard may be set up to the nations''; and he adds to a Friend, "There 
may be room there, though not here, for the Holy Experiment.” 

^ company of emigrants, full instructions were forwarded (Septem- 
ber 30tbJ respecting lands and planting a city. Meantime, the mind of Penn 
r by thoughts on the government which he should estab- 

lish. lo him government was a part of religion Itself. He believed "any 
government to be free to the people, where the laws rule, and the people are 
a party to the laws.” That Penn was superior to avarice, was clear from 
his lavish expenditures to relieve the imprisoned; that he had risen above 
ambition, appeared from his preference of the despised Quakers to the career 
of high advancement in the court of Charles II. But he loved to do good; 

H. W. — VOL. XXIII. I) 
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and could passionate philanthropy resign absolute power, apparently ao 
favourable to the exercise of vast boncvolouce ? Here, and here only, Penn’s 
spu'it was severely tried but he resisted the temptation. “I purpose 
such was his prompt decision (May 5th, 1682) — “ for the matters of liberty 
I purpose, that which is extraordinary — to leave myself and successors no 
power of doeing mischief ; that the will of one man may not hinder the good 
of a whole country.” “It is the gi'eat end of government to support porver 
in reverence with the people, and to secure the people from the abuse of 
power; for liberty without obedience is confusion, and obedience without 
liberty is slavery.” Talcing counsel, therefore, from all .sides, listening to 
the theories of Algernon Sidney, whose Roman ]orido was ever faithful to 
the republican cause, and deriving still bettor guidance from the suavity 
and humanity of his Quaker brethren, Penn published n frame of govern- 
ment, not as an established constitution, but as a .system to be referred to the 
freemen in Pennsylvania. About the same time a froe society of traders 
was organised. “It is a very unusual society ”~-such was their advertise- 
ment — “for it is an absolute free one, and in a free country; everyone may 
be concerned that will, and yet liave the same liberty of private traflique, 
as though there were no society at all.” 

Thus the government and connncrcial prosperity of the colony were 
founded in freedom ; to perfect his territory, Ponn desired l,o possess the bay, 
the river, and the shore of tho Delaware to the ocean. It was not difficult 
to obtain from the duke of York a release of his claim on Pennsylvania; 
and, after much negotiation, tho lower province was granted (August 24tl\) 
by two deeds of feoffment. From the forty-third degree of latitude to the 
Atlantic, the western and southern banks of DolaAvare rivrir and bay were 
under the dominion of William Penn. 

Every mrangement for a voyage to his province being fniishod, Penii, 
in a beautiful letter, took leave of his family. His wife, who was the levs 
of his youth, he reminded of his impoverishment in consequence of his public 
spirit, _ and recommended ecoiromy: “Live Ioav and sparingly till my debts 
be paid.” Yet for his children ho adds, “Lot their learning bo liberal; spare 
no cost, for by such parsimony all is lost that is saved.” Agriculture he 
proposed as their employment. “ Let my children be husbandineii and house- 
wives.” After a long passage, on the 27th day of Octotroi', 1682, William 
Penn^ landed at Newcastle. 

The son and grandson of naval officers, his thoughts had from boyhood 
been directed to the ocean ; the conqiiest of Janiaica by his father early 
familiarised his hnagination with the New World, and in Oxford, ^ at the age 
of seventeen, he indulged in visions of happiness, of which America was the 
scene. Bred in the school of independency, he had, while hardly twelve 
years old, learned to listen to the voice of God in his soul; and at Oxford, 
where his excellent genius received the benefits of learning, the words of a 
Quaker [perhaps] preacher so touched his heart that ho was fined and aftei'- 
wards expelled for nonconformity. His father, bout on subduing his enthu- 
sMm, beat him and turned him into the streets, to choose between poverty 
with a pure conscience or fortune with, obedience. But how could the hot 
anger of a petulant sailor continue against an only son ? It was in the days 


London in 1644. Hia mother wns Margaret Jasper, claugnter 


, 1. — iTCtoo uuijj m ijuxit 

nch merchant of A.msterdam. 

foSt'j Tudor, 'caiied'PenmS; i. 

B He was noted at Oxford both as a scholar and as an athlete.] 


— w u.4aTgarei; Jasper, aaugnxer 

On his father’s side, it is said, he was Welsh, and his great- 
■ ‘ “Hill-top,” later abbreviated to 
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of the glory of Descartes that, to_ complete his education, William Icnn 

received a father’s permission to visit the Continent. -n i , i 

In 1664 the appointment of Ihs father to the command of a British sq : t- 
ron in the naval war with Holland, compelled his return to the care ot the 
eStS of the family. In London the travelled student of Lincoln s Inn, il 
diligent in gaining a knowledge of English law, was yet esteemed, says 1 eiiys,»‘ 

“a most modish fine gentleman.” , ,, , ■ c i u 

Having thus perfected his imderstandmg by the learning ol Oxloid, the 
religion and philosophy of the French Fluguenots and France, and the study 
of the laws of England, in the bloom of youth, being of engaging manners, 
and so skilled in the use of the sword that he easily disarmed an aiitagoiiist, 
of great natural vivacity and gay good humour, the career of wealth and 
preferment opened before liim through the influence of his father and ilu' 
ready favour of his sovereign. But his mind was already invbiK'd with a 
deep sense of the vanity of the world, and the irreligiousness ol its religions. ’ 

At length, in 1666, on a journey in Ireland, William Fenn hoard liis old 
friend Thomas Loe speak of the faith that overcomes the world; the undying 
fires of enthusiasm at once blazed up within him, and he renounced ev('vy 
hope for the path of integrity. It is a path into which, says l^enn, “God, in 
his everlasting kindness, guided my feet in the flower of my youth, wlnm 
about two-and-twenty years of age.” And in the aul-umn of that year hi* 
was in jail for the crime of listening to the voice of conscience. ” Ilc'ligion ” 
—such was his remonstrance to the viceroy of Ireland — “is my criino and 
my innocence; it makes me a prisoner to malice, but my own freemim,” 
After his release, returning to England, ho eneountored bittt'r moe.kiugs 
and scornings, the invectives of the priests, the strangeness of all his old 
companions; it was noised about, in the fashionable worltl, as aii excelltmt 
jest, says Pepys,'” that “William Penn was _a Quaker again, oj’ some yeny 
melancholy thing”; and in 1667 his father, in anger, turned him pennik'SH 
out of doors. 

The outcast, saved from extreme indigence by a mother’s fondness, iK'cami' 
an author, and announced to princes, priests, and people that he was one 
of the despised, afflicted, and forsaken Quakers; and repairing to court with 
his hat on,i he sought to engage the duke of Buckingham in favour of lilxu'ty 
of conscience, claimed from those in authority better qiiartru’s for dissenterH 
than stocks, and wMps, and dungeons, and banishments, and was urging ilio 
cause of freedom with importunity, when he himself, in the hoydey of youth, 
was consigned to a long and close imprisonment in the Tower in KjfiH. His 
offence was heresy; the bishop of London menaccfl him with im]n’isonmont 
for life unless he would recant. “My prison shall be my grave,” atiswfnr'd 
Penn. Charles II sent the humane and candid Stillinglloot to oahn tlie 
young enthusiast. “The Tower” — such was Penn’s message; to the Icing — “is 
to me the worst argument in the world.” In vain did Stillingfloet urge the 

- , [‘Charles II was only amused at Penn’s refusal to doff his hat in tho royal prcsciK'n, 
Indeed, on one occasion the king himself stood bareheaded. “ Why dost thou remove thy 
nat, inend Charles?’ asked Penn. And Charles answered, “Because whore I am it is 
tomay for only one to remain uncovered." Tho use of “theo” and "thou” in tlvone davH 
mcMt much. The angular "thou” was reserved, as are the Trench lu, tho (lorumii dn, anil 
various equivalents in other languages to this day, for intimate friends, or, strangely ohoukIi, 
for those whom one scorns; the plural “you" being reserved for all formal usugos. To 
Yl® Person, oven tho sovereign, was bad as grammar 

rad verse as snobbery. To royalty and formal acquaintances, however, tho familiar " them ” 
W I® ’^®l‘f*l‘?S^™sult, or at least a familiarity, like the unwarranted use of tho 

personal and a political moaning to all Turope, dillicuU 
to understand now that thou " has passed out of colloquial use in the English language.] 
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moUve of royal favour luid jn-ofonuonl ; t,lic indoxiblc young man demanded 
freedom of Arliiiglou, “aa lh(' natural privilege of an Englisliman.” After 
losing his frcodnm for about nine moiitlis, liiH prison door was opened by the 
intercession of his f.'ithcr’a friend, I, he dufo' of York; for his constancy had 
commanded the: roapect and recoverotl (,he favour of his father. 

Scarcely had I’enii lieen at libei'ty a year when, afl-or the intense intoler- 
ance of " the conventicle act,” Ire was arraigned for haviirg spoken at a Quaker 
meeting. “Not all the irowens on earlh shall (liv('rt us from meeting to 
adore our God who made us.” Thus did tho young man of five-and-twenty 
defy the English higmlaturo. Amidst atrgry excdiimalioira and menaces he 
proceeded to plead earnestly for the fundanientjil laws of England, and’ as 
he was hurried out of court, slill reminded the jury that “they were’his 
judges.” Dissatislicd with the finst verdict retui-iK'd, the recorder heaped 
upon the jury every opprobrious ('pithet. “ We will have a verdict, by the 
help of God, or you shall starve for it.” “You ai’e Englishmen,” said Penn, 
who had boon again bvonghf, fo (he bar; "mind your i)rivil('g(', give not away 
your right.” “It never ^vill he well with us,” S!i,id (he recorder, “till .some- 
thing like the Spani.sh Iiuiuisition b(' in hlnghmd.” At, last the jury, who had 
received no rcfreshmenls for two diiys and two nights, on the third day 
(September 6th, IGTO) gave their wmliet, “not guilty.” The recorder fined 


iiuw uijproaomng ui8 cnci. non vviuiain, mud ino ciyuig acunirai, 
and your friends keep to your plain way of pri'achiug and living, you 
make an end of tlie priests.” 

Inheriting a _ large fortune, he continued to defc'ud jiuldicdy, from the 
press, the principles of intcdlectuul lilx'rty and moral ('(juality; he remon- 
strated in unmeasured terms against the l)igo(,ry and intolerance, “the hellish 
darkness and debauclmry,” of the university of Oxford ; lu' exposed the errors 
of the Roman Catholic church, and in (he ,sam(‘ hri'alh iilwidc'd for a tolera- 
tion of their worship ; and never fearing jiiiblicly (,o luldrc'ss a Quaker meeting, 
he was soon on the road to Newgale, to .snfter for his honc'sty by a six months 
rmpnsonment (1670-1G71). “You are au ingmiions gentleman,” .said the 
magistrate at the trial; “you have a ])loutiful estate; why .should you render 
by associating with such a siririile pi'ople?” “I prefer," 
sard Penn, “the honestly simple to the ingoihouHly wioked.” Tho nragistriite 
rejoined by charging Peirn with previous immoralities. Tiro young man, wltli 
passionate vehemence, vindicated the Bpotlcs.suefSB of his life. “ I speak this," 
he adds, to (Jod’s glory, who has over jircscrvr'd nu' from tho power of these 
pollutions, and who, from a child, begot a hatred in mo towards them, 
ihy words shall be thy burden ; I trample thy Blander as dirt under my feet," 
hroin Newgate Penn addreased parliament and the nation in the noblest 
piea lor liberty of conscience— a liberty which ho chdended by arguments 
rawn Irom expeneiice, from religion, and from reason. If tho efforts of tlie 
cannot obtain “ the olive branch of toleration, wc bless the providence 
^ patience to outweary pcirsocution, and by our constant 
hv „ obtain a victory more glorious than our adversaries can achieve 
Mlnwpri ,9*^, Ihs release from imprisonment, a calmer season 

land lip’Tn^r^ Ploliand and Germany; then returning toBng- 

, married a womani of extraordinary beauty and sweetness of temper, 

killed Springett, daughter of Sir Wm. .Springott, a p/iiliinnentai’y 


officer 
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whose noble spirit “chose him before many suitom,” and honoured him with 
““deep and upright love.” As persecution in England was .suapoudod, ho 
eniovecl for tw'O years the delights of rural life and the ammatmg pursuit of 
letteis- till the storm was renewed, and the imprisonment of George fox, 
on Ills return from America, demanded intercession. What need ol tuirraung 
the severities which, like a slow poison, brought the prisoner ip Ihi^ border, s 
of the grave? IWiy enumerate the atrocities of petty tyrants, iiivc'sted with 

A-illage magistracies, the ferocious passions of irresponsible jailers ? 

It was his love of freedom of conscience which gave interest to iiauvs 
ex6rtions for New J6rs6y. Xh6 suniinor jmcl Rutninn tiftci tlic fiiisi Goiihidc'i- 
able Quaker emigration to the eastern bank of the Delaware (1G77), fh'orgt' 
Eox and William Penn and Robert Barelay, with others, embarked lor Hol- 
land, to evangelise the Continent; and Barclay and Penn went to and fro iii 
Germany, from the Weser to the Ma,in, the Rhine, and the Neckar, dislrib- 
utiiig tracts, discoursing with men of every sect and every rank, ]ir('aching 
in palaces and among the peasants, rcbuldng every attc'inpt to in Ui rail the 
mind, and sending reproofs to kings and magistrales, to the prinei'S and 
lawyers of all Christendom. 

The opportunity of observing the aristocratic instituiions of Holland inid 
the free commercial cities of Germany was valuable to a statesman. On his 
return to England, the new sufferings of the Quakers excited a din'ct ai)[)('al 
to the English parliament. The special law against papists was Liinu'd 
against the Quakers. 

Defeated in his hopes by the prorogation and dissolution of the jiini la- 
ment in 1679, Penn appealed to the ijooplc, and look an acli’ix' part in llu' 
ensuing elections. But every hope of reform from iiarliameut vanlslu'd. 
Bigotry and tyranny prevailed more than cvci-, and Pi'iiii, d('S])airiug of 
relief in Europe, bent the whole energy of his mind to accomplish th(' estiil)- 
lishnient of a free government in the New World. liumaiu' by iial.urc' and 
by suffering; familiar with the royal family; intimate with Suudorland aiul 
Algernon Sidney; acquainted with Russell, Halifax, Shaftesbury, and Buck- 
iugliam; as a member of the Royal Society, the peer ol NmvLon and the 
great scholars of his age— he valued the promptings of a free mind more tliau 
the awaards of the learned, and reverenced the single-minded sinccril.y of tlu' 
Nottingham shepherd more than the authority of colleges and Llu' wisdom of 
philosophers. And now, being in the meridian of life, but a year older (,han 
was Locke, when, twelve years before, he had framed a consliiutioii for Cliiro- 
lina, the Quaker legislator wms come to the Now World to lay the foundalion.s 
of states. Would, he imitate the vaunted system of the groat philosoiihc.r? 

• i- j William Penn, was tolerant; both loved freedom; both cher- 

ished truth in sincerity. Locke compared the soul lo a sheet of wliito paiKU’, 
Just as Hobbes had compared it to a slate, on which lime and chance might 
scrawl their experience ; to Penn, the soul was an organ which of itsi'lf instine- 
tively breathes divine harmonies, like those musical instruments which lire 
.so curiously and perfectly framed that, when once sot in motion, they of 
^emselves give forth all the melodies designed by the artist thal, made tlitun, 

nothing else than our own opinion of our oivii 
actions ; to Penn, it is the image of God, and his oracle in the soul. Jjocke 
deduces government from Noah and Adam, rests it upon contract, and 
noimces its end to be the security of property; Penn, far from going liaclc 
to Adam, or ^even to Noah, declares that " there must be a people before a 

the right to institute government from man’s 
moral natuie, seeks its fundamental rules in the immutable dictal,os “of 
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universal reason,” its end in freedom and happiness. Locke, as an American 
lawgiver, dreaded “a too numerous democracy,” and reserved all power to 
wealtli and the feudal proprietaries ; Penn believed that God is in every con- 
science, his light in every soul; and therefore, stretching out his arms, he 
such are his own words— “a free colony for all mankind.” This is 
the praise of AVilliain Penn, that, in an age which had seen a popular revo- 
lution shipwreck popular liberty among selfish factions, which had .seen 
Hugh Peters and Plenry Vane perish by the hangman’s cord and the axe; 
in an age rvhen Sidney nourished the pride of joatriotism rather than the sen- 
timent of philanthropy, when Russell stood for the liberties of his order, and 
not for new enfranchisements, when Harrington and _ Shaftesbury and Locke 
thought government should rest on property — Penn did not despair of human- 
ity, and, though all history and experience denied the sovereignty of the peo- 
ple, dared to cherish the noble idea of man’s capacity for self-government. 
Conscious that there was no room for its exercise in England, the pure enthu- 
siast, like Calvin and Descartes, a voluntary exile, was come to the banks of 
the Delaware to institute “the Holy Experiment.” 

The news spread rapidly that the Quaker king was at New Castle ; and, 
on the clay after his landing (October 28th, 1682), in irroscnce of a crowd 
of Swedes and Dutch and English, who had gathered round the court- 
house, his deeds of feoffment were produced; the duke of York’s agent sur- 
rendered the territory by the solemn delivery of earth and water, and Penn, 
invested with supreme and undefined power in Delaware, addressed the assem- 
bled multitude on government, recommended sobriety and peace, and pledged 
himself to grant liberty of conscience and civil freedoms. 

From New Castle Penn ascended the Delaware to Chester. From Chester, 
tradition describes the journey of Penn to have been continued with a few 
friends in an open boat, in the earliest days of November, to the beautiful 
bank, fringed with pine trees, on which the city of Pliiladolphia wa.s soon to 
rise. In the following weeks Penn visited wc.st and cast Now Jersey, New 
York, the metropolis of his neighbour proprietary, the dnko of York, and, 
after meeting Friends on Long Islanct, he returned to the banks of the 
Delaware. 


THE GKEAT TEEATY XVITH THE LBNNI-LENAUE (1082-1083 A.D.) 


To this period belongs his first grand treaty with the Indian.^. Beneath 
a large elm tree at Shackamaxon, on the northern edge of Philadelphia,^ Will- 
iam Perm, surrounded_ by a few friends, in the habiliments of peace, met 
the numerous delegation of the Leimi-Lenape tribes. The great treaty 
was not for the purchase of lands, but, confirming what Penn liad written 
and Markham covenanted, its sublime purpose was the recognition of the 
equal rights of humanity. Under the shelter of the forest, now leafless 
by the frosts of autmnn, Penn proclaimed to the men of the Algonquin 
ra(re, from both banks of the Delaware, from the borders of the Schuylkill, 
and, it may have been, even from the Susquehanna, the same simple mes- 


j 4 . I'iskejft and others place this meeting about Novemlier, 1G82. StoneP 

Penn’s Letters to the Free Society oj Traders of 
VliFiAu 4 I first meating the Indians refused to sell him 

th? W understand his purpose. As we have seen, this was by no means 
the wnv binder Minuit bought lands, as did 

in 1610, Calvinist’s in® 1634, 
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sage of peace and love which George Fox had professed before Croiuw(!ll, 
and 3Iar3" Fisher had borne to the Grand Turk. The English and tlu; Iiidiiiii 
should re.spect the same moral law, should be alike secure in their j)ursuits 
and their possessions, and adjust every difference by a peaceful tribunal, 
composed of an equal number of men from each race. “ Wo meet” — sucli 
were the words of William Penn — “ on the broad pathway of good faith aiul 
good will ; no advantage shall be taken on either side, but all shall bo open- 
ness and love. I will not call you children, for parents somotiincs chide 
their children too severely; nor brothers only, for brothors differ. The 
friendship between me and you I will irot compare to a chain ; for tliat tho 
rains might rust, or the falling tree might break. Wo arc the same us if one 
man’s body were to be divided into two parts; wo are all ono flesh and blood,” 
The chilchen of the forest were touched by the sacred doctrine, aiid 
renounced their guile and their revenge. They received the ])rcscnt,s of Penn 
in sincerity; and with hearty friendship they gave the belt of ^ViUU])lnn. 
“We will live,” said they, “in love with William Penn and his (diildron as 
long as the moon and the sun shall endure.” 


This treaty of peace and_ friendship was mad(5 under tlio o])on sky l)y 
the side of the Delaware, with the sun and the river aiul tlio forc^st for 
witnesses. It was not confirmed by an oath; it was not ratified Iw signa- 
tures aud seals; no written record of the confereneci can be found; luuT its 
terms and conditions had no abiding monument but on tlio lieart 'I’Jio 
simple sons of the wilderness, returning to their wigwams, kept, the liistory 
of the covenant by strings of wampum, and, long aftcrvviubs, in their cabin, s, 
would count over the shells on a clean piece of bark, aud recall to duiir own 
memory, and repeat to their children or to tho strangm-, tlio words oMV I - 
mm Penn. Nw England had just terminated a disastrous war of (}.Yl,<'r- 
were scarcely ever at peace with the Algomiuins Who 
laws of Mmyland refer to Indian hostilities and ma,s8aci’cs wJiich ('xlended 
as far as Riclnnqnd. Penn came without arms; he (hielaml Ifl, puilns 
to abstam from violence; he had no message but imaco; and not a Irou of 
Quaker blood was ever shed by an Indian ' 

blush for their slSisM victor Uio worl.l admires, 

beteeejbhS peml™ 

broken.” He coXnts io 

whom everybody could ‘ thee-and-thou Wra/mf «P|'ot!u;Io of a sovereign 
head. William Pen (sic) could boast nf adchesy with Iml; on 

Gold, which is spoken of so often 1 ..f «f 

Pennsylvania.” ^ ° I'cally existed except in 

conduct of the Quakers our aSlL™ ^ m ^ of fbo pacific 

the circumstances of the case. Tlie positioT closely viewing 

rne position of the colony was a nio.st foi- 
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tunate one. Had the Quakers planted their colony on the banks of the St. 
Lawrence, or among the warlike tribes of New England, their shaking of hands 
and assurances of tender regard would not long have availed to save them 
from the visitations of the scalping-knife. But the Delawares, the people 
on whose territory they had settled, were like themselves debarred the use 
of arms. The Iroquois had conquered them, disarmed them, and forced them 
to adopt the opprobrious name of “women.” The humble Delawares were 
but too happy to receive the hand extended to_ them, and dwell in friendship 
with their pacific neighbours; since to have lifted the hatchet would have 
brought upon their heads the vengeance of their conquerors, whose good will 
Penn had taken pains to secure.^ 

The sons of Penn, his successors in the proprietorship of the province, 
did not evince the same kindly feeling towards the Indians which had dis- 
tinguished their father. Earnest to acquire new lands, they commenced 
through their agents a series of unjust measures, which gradually alienated 
the Indians, and, after a peace of seventy years, produced a disastrous rup- 
ture. The Quaker population of the colony sympathised in the kindness 
which its founder had cherished towards the benighted race. This feeling 
was strengthened by years of friendly intercourse ; and, except where private 
interest was concerned, the Quakers made good their reiterated professions 
of attachment. Kindness to the Indian was the glory of their sect.’’ 

In the year 1683 Penn often met the Indians in council, and at their 
festivals. He visited them in their cabins, shared the hospitable banquet 
of hominy and roasted acorns, and laughed and frolicked, and practised 
athletic games with the light-hearted, mirthful, confiding red men.® He 
touched the secret sprmgs of sympathy, and succeeding generations on the 
Susquehamia acknowledged his loveliness. 

Peace existed with the natives; tlm contentment of the emigrants was 
made perfect by the happy inauguration of the government. A general 
convention had been permitted by Penn (December Ith to 7th, 1682), 
The people preferred to appear by their representatives ; and in three days 
the work of preparatory legislation at Chester was finished. The charter 
from the king did not include the territories; these were now enfranchised 
by the joint act of the inhabitants and the proprietary, and united with 
Pennsylyania on the basis of equal rights. The freedom of all the inhabi- 
tants being thus confirmed, the Inward Voice, which was the celestial visitant 
to the Quakers, dictated a code. God was declared the only Lord of conscience ; 
the first day of the week was reseiwed, as a day of leisure, for the ease of the 
creation.^ The tu1o_ of equality was introduced into families by abrogating 
the privileges of primogeniture. The word of an honest man was evidence 
without an oath. The mad spirit of speculation was checked by a system 
of strict accountability, applied to factors and agents. Every man liable 
to civil burdens possessed the right of suffrage ; and, without regard to sect, 
every Christian was eligible to office. No tax or custom could be levied but 
by law. The Quaker is a spiritualist; the pleasures of the senses, masks, 
revels, and stage-plays, not less than bull-baits and cock-fights, were pro- 
hibited. Murder was the only crime punishable by death. Marriage was 
esteemed a civil contract; adultery a felony. The Quakers had suffered from 
wrong mprisonment ; the false accuser was liable to double damages. Every 
prison for convicts was made a w'orkhouse. There were neither poor rates no'' 


IS’t'ds ; once to the Iroquois, who elaimod them by right of oon- 

quest^d once to their occupants, the Delawares. 

P Watson quotes an eye-witness who said she saw Penn outdance all the Indians.] 
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tithe?. The Swedes and Finns and Dutch were invested with the liberties 
of Englishmen. 

The government having been organised, _WilIiam Penn, accompanied 
by members of his council, hastened to West River, to interchange courtesies 
with Lord Baltimore, and fix the limits of their respective provinces (Decem- 
ber 11th). A discussion of three days led to no result ; tired of useless debates, 
Penn crossed the Chesapeake to visit Friends at Choptank, and returnee I 
to his own province, prepared to renew negotiation, or to submit to arbi- 
tration in England. 


PENN FOUNDS PHILAUELPIIIA 

He now .selected a site for a city, purchased the ground of the Bwodes, 
and in a situation “not surpassed” — such are his words — “by one among 
all the many places he had seen in the world,” on a neck of land between 
the vSchuylkiil and Delaware, appointed for a town by the convonionco of 
the rivers, the firmness of the land, the pure springs and .salulmou.y air, Will- 
iam Penn laid out Philadelphia, the city of refuge, the mansion of firedoin, 
the home of humanity. But vast as were tlic lio^ocs of IJio hinnhlo Bj'inmlH 
who now marked the boundaries of streets on the chestnut or ash and walnut 
trees of the original forest, they were surpassed by the roalil.y. Ponnsyl- 
vania bound the noithern and the southern colonics in bonds sia’ongni' iihnu 

the birthplace of American indoiiondcnce 

and the pledge of union. 

March 12th, 1683, the infant city, in which there could have boon fow 
mansions but hollow trees, was already tho scene of legislation. From (’jvoh 
of the SIX counties into which Penn's dominions wore divided, nino repre- 
sentatives, Swedes, Dutch, and Quaker preachers, of Wales and Jrohuld 

They dS rmi-ht" h? of lilxu ties. 

iney aesireci It might be the acknowledged growth of tho Now World and 

bear date m Philadelphia. When the general assembly came togothnr Peiiii 

efened to the frame of government proposed in England, saying ’“you 

Z founSatulSn^i. hllol 


illE FRAME OP GOVEllNMKNT 




to 5™ iTi", '?4*'r “""“I 
EoiK h Se'“™Sj„rr‘Wto u'' 

buch was the system of the charter of hberPoo ^ couimumty. 

from the legislature by which it was established ^’oceivci modifications 
cedent of engaging in debate f <issombly set l,ho pm- 

conference rritS tie govemm and coS rS subjocls for bills Iiy way of 

a negative voice was allowed to govSr on alltoll ■ >' void 

and such a power was virtually a rivhf in ^ of the council, 

simple to ifnve left to Slv^ll ^5' -'U moi 

governor an nnoonditiona, negate''«%SSrt*^^^^^ 
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lished in 1GS3; it wa,s distinctly rccoKninod in the fundiinieiital law in 1698. 
Besides, the charter from Cliarlea II hold Lho proprietary responsible for 
colonial legislation; and no act of provincial higislation could be perfected 
till it had passed lho groat seal of the province. That a negative voice was 
thus reserved to William Penn, was, wc believe, the opinion of the colonists 
of that day ; such was certainly the intention of tlio royal charter, and was 
necessary, unless the proprietary relation was to ccaso. In other respects, 
the frame of government gave all power to the peoplo; the judges were to 
be nominated by the provincial council, and, in case of good behaviour, 
could not he rei'uoved by the proprietary during the term for which they 
were commissioned. 

But for the hereditary office of proprietary, Pennsylvania had been a 
representative democracy. In Maiylancl, the council was named by Lord 
Baltimore; in Pennsylvania, by the, people. Tn Maryland, tlie power of 
appointing magistrates, anil all, even the subordinate executive officers, 
rested solely w'ith the proprietary; in Pennsylvania, William Penn coula 
not appoint a justice or a coiiatablo ; every executives officer, except the highest, 
was elected by the people or theii- ropresontatives ; and the governor could 
perform no public act, hut with the consont of the council. Lord Baltimore 
had a revenue derived from the export of tobacco, the staple of Maryland; 
and his colorry was burdened with taxes ; a Kimilar rcvcmuc was offered to 
William Penn, and declined ; and tax-gatherers wore unknown in his province. 

In the name of all the frocmoii of tlm province, the oharlor was received 
by the assembly with gratitude, as one “of more than expected liberty,” 
“I desired,” says Penn, “ to show men as free and as happy as they can be” 
In the decline of life, the language of his heart was sbll the same. “If, in 
the relation between us,” ho writes in his old ago, “ the people want of me 
anything that would make them happier, I should readily grant it.” 

To the charter which Locke invented for Carolina, the palatines voted 
an immutable immortality ; and it never gained more than a short, partial 
existence. To the people of his province Penn left it free to subvert or alter 
the frame of government; and its essential prinoiplos remain to this day 
without change. Such was the birth of popular powor in Pennsylvania 
md Delaware. It remained to dislodge superstition from its hiding-placea 
in the mind. The Scandinavian emigrants camo from their native forests 
with imaginations clouded by the gloomy terrors of air invisible world of fiends; 
and a turbulent woman was brought to trial as a witch. Penn presided, 
and the Quakers on the jury outnumbered the Swedes. The jury, having 
listened to the charge from the governor, returned this verdict ; " The prisoner 
is guilty of the common fame of being a witch, but not guilty as she stands 
indicted,” The friends of the liberated prisoner were required to give bonds 
that she should keep the peace ; and in Penn’s domain, from that day to this, 
neithw demon nor hag ever rode through the air on goat or broomstick; 
and the worst arte of conjuration went no farther than to foretell fortunes, 
™ j spells over quack medicines, or discover by the divining 

rod the hidden treasures of the buccaneers. 


RAPID GROWTH OP PENNSYLVANIA 

Meantime the news spread abroad, that William Penn, the Quaker, hod 
opened an asylum to the good and the oppres,SQd of every nation”; and 
nmnanity went through Europe, gathering the children of misfortune. Prom 
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England and Wales, from Scotland and Ireland, and tliu Low ('lounlrics, 
emigrants crowded to the land of promise. On tho banks of the Ehino 
it was whispered that the plans of Gustavos Adolphus and ( )x(!nstiorna 
were consummated; new companies were formed under better auspicevs 
than those of the Swedes; and from the highlands above Worms, tho humble 
people who had melted at the eloquence of Penn, the Quaker emissary, 
renounced their German homes for the protection of the Quaker king, There 
is nothing in the history of the human race like tho confidence wliic.h tin', 
simple virtues and institutions of William Penn inspired. The progrt'ss 
of his province was more rapid than the progress of New England. In tliroi' 
years from its foundation, Philadelphia gained more than Now York had 
done in half a century. This was the happiest season in tho public lif(', of 
William Penn. "I must, without vanity, say"— .such was his hon(i.st oxid- 
tation— "I have led the greatest colony into America that cvc'r any man 
did upon a private credit, and the most prosperous beginnings that ovt'.r 
were in it are to be found amongst us." 

The mission of William Penn was accomplished ; and now, like Solon, 
the most humane of ancient legislators, ho pi'ojiurod to Iciua', tlu' conmion- 
wealth of 'which he had founded the happiness. Tutrusting tho groat .seal 
to his friend Lloyd, and the executive power to a comnutl('.c of tho counoil, 
Penn sailedfor England fAugust 12th, 1684), leaving frcodoni to its own ti(sv('l“ 
w^s happy lor the colony and for his own trau- 
quillity. He had established a democracy, and was him, self a feudal soi'or- 
eign. The two elements m the government were incompatiblo; and for 
ninety years the civil history of Pennsylvania is but tho accoint of liio jarring 
of these opposing interests, to which there could bo no happy is, sue but id 
popular mdependence. But rude collisions wore not yet liogun; and Urn 
benevolence of William Penn breathed to his people a farewell, unclouded 
by apprehension. My love and my life are to you and witli you and m 
water can quench it, nor disturbance bring it to an ond. T have boon with 

daries of the territory remained to be settlorP ST f I’oun- 
ware were established by nom]Som4 ’ bmits of J)ela- 

heirs of the two proprietaries'^^ 'l732 ^V^Sreement between the rospoctivo 
became a question inSemy in mb tS ^ aftorwards the subject, 

by Lord Hardwicke; en ylr’s afterwawk l^»undanoH were dc.cmed 

acematelydefmed; and £ 1761 they were, by agrocmeni, num, 

towards the west was run by Mason and Dix3 i^«nnsylvauia 

same parallels with Maryland - jimi , ^^el^-waro lies between the 

slavery ^'iaiyiand , and Quakerism did not exempt it from ncgiv) 

and, now that his' fathCT’ff?£nd^^^^^ absorb tho onihuslasm of Fomr 

his fortune, his inflfeSTe,'a£fhi, W 
o. «cc Which, to iecHy Wy 
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inEham and Ai’lington, before the magistrates of Ireland, and English juries, 
in the Tower, in Newgate, before the commons ol England, in public discus- 
sions with Baxter and the Presbyterians, before Quaker meetings, at Chester 
and Philadelphia, and through the press to the world. It was his old post 
—the office to which he was faithful from youth to age. Fifteen thousand 
families had been ruined for dissent since the restoration ; five thousand per- 
sons had died victims to imprisonment. The monarch was persuaded to 
exercise his prerogative of mercy ; and at Penn’s intercession, in 1686, not less 
twelve hundred Friends were liberated from the horrible dungeons and 
prisons where many of them had languished hopelessly for years. Pemi 
delighted in doing good. His house was thronged by swarms of clients, 
envoys from Massachusetts among the number ; and sometimes there were 
two hundred at once claiming his disinterested good offices with the king, 
For Locke, then a voluntary exile, and the firm friend of intellectual freedom, 
he obtained a promise of immunity, which the blameless philosopher, in the 
just pride of innocence, refused. And at the very time when the Roman 
Catholic Fdnelon, in Franco, was pleading for Protestants against the intol- 
erance of Louis XIV, the Protestant Penn, in England, was labouring to 
rescue the Roman Catholics from the jealousy of the English aristocracy. 
The political tracts of “the arch Quaker” have the calm wisdom and the 
universality of Lord Bacon ; in behalf of liberty of conscience, they beauti- 
fully connect the immutable principles of human nature and human rights 
with the character and origin of English freedom, and G.xhaust the question 
as a subject for English legislation. Penn never gave counsel at variance 
with popular rights. He resisted the coimnitmcnt of the bishops to the 
Tower, and, on the day of the birth of the prince of Wales, pressed tho king 
exceedingly to set them at liberty. His pidvalc correspondence proves that 
he esteemed parliament the only power through which his end could be 
gained. England to-day confesses his sagacity, and is doing honour to his 
genius. He came too soon for success, and he was aware of it. After more 
than a century, the laws which he reproved began gradually to be repealed; 
and the principle which he developed, sure of immortality, began slowly but 
firmly asserting its power over the legislation of Great Britain. 

The political connections of William Penn have involved him in the 
obloquy which followed the overthrow of the Stuarts; and the friends to the 
tests, comprising nearly all the members of both the political parties, into 
which England was soon divided, have generally been unfriendly to his good 
name. _ But their malice has been without permanent effect. Their final 
award is given freely, and cannot be shaken. Every charge of hypocrisy, of 
selfishness, of vanity, of dissimulation, of credulous confidence; every form 
of reproach, from virulent abuse to cold apology ; every ill name, from toiy 
and Jesuit to blasphemer and infidel — ^has been used against Penn ; but the 
candour of his character always triumphed over calumny. His name was 
safely cherished as a household word in the cottages of Wales and Ireland, 
and among the peasantry of Germany ; and not a tenant of a wigwam from 
the sea to the Susquehanna doubted his integrity. His fame is now wide 
as world ; he is one of the few who have gained abiding glory. 

_ Was he prospered ? Before engaging in his American enterprise, he had 
impawned his patrimony to relieve the suffering Quakers; his zeal for his 
provinces hurried him into colonial expenses beyond tho returns;* his 


I the Pennsylvanians were jealously reaching out for enlarged liberties, PeM 

+1.0 them. I am sorry at heart for your animosities. For the love of God, me, and 
poor country, be not so governmentish, so noisy and open in your dissatisfactions.’’ B* 
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philanthropy, establishing popular power, left him without a revenue ; and he 
who had so often been imprisoned for religion, in his old age went to jail for 
debt. But what is so terrible as remorse— what so soothing as an approving 
conscience? William Penn was happy. “He could say it before the Lord, 
he had the comfort of having approved himself a faithful steward to his 
understanding and ability.”!? 


LATER YEARS OP PENN 


Penn was four times imprisoned by King William [on his accession after 
the revolution of 1689] : the king took from him the government of the prov- 
ince, and in 1693 appointed Colonel Benjamin Fletcher governor of Penn- 
sylvania and New York. King William at length became convinced, from 
the strictest scrutiny, that Penn's attachment to the Stuart family was 
merely personal, and that his gratitude was not likely to occasion any' d(itri- 
raent to hun, and the proprietor was soon reinstated in the royal favour 
(August 20th, 1694). Being permitted to resume and e.vorcisc his rights, lu^ 
appointed William Markham to be his deputy governor. In 1696 the assembly 
passed a third frame of government, which was signed by the governor, tlu' 
object of which was to correct certain breaches of the charter governnu'ut, 
against which the second frame had not sufficiently guarded. 

In 1699, Penn, accompanied by his family, again visited his colony, with 
the intention of ending his days in the society of his people. Negro slavery 
and Indian intercourse had crept into tho colony, and their effects wore 
abundantly visible in the altercations which onsuecl between the projjrlelor 
and the assembly. Penn prepared three bills, and presontctl thcuu to the 
assembly ; but the two most important were negatived, and tho third, rola- 
twe to the trial and punishment of slaves, was the only one sanctioned by 
the legislature. With his own sect, he was more successful; and tho liiiid 
abohtion of slavery in Pennsylvania was ultimately owing to (Quaker inlliuuuic, 
Eeim was disheartened, and determined to return to ICnglaufl: but it 
would have bem im^htic to leave the province whilst affair, s were in such a 
T. He therefore prepared a new const, itution in 1701, which 

was Readily accepted by the assembly. 'This fourth frame of govornmont 
introduced many important changes. It gave to the as.s()mbly tho powm- of 

previously been possessed by the gmvornons only 
To thi inxf or rejecting those which might be laid before them’ 

reserved a negative on the acts of the assemblv tlu' riLdil’ 

Imd coat him peraonally 
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and he also announced the approach of a hostile invasion, which caused 
many individuals, and amongst these four Quakers, to take up arms. This 
report proving false, the assembly impeached Evans and his secretary Logan. 

^Peim therefore removed Evans, arid appointed in his stead Charles 
Gookin whose age, experience, and mild character seemed well suited to 
satisfy ’the people over whom he was to preside. But having complained 
once they seemed to have acquired a love of complaint, and not only were 
more hostile to Gookin than they had been to Evans, but began to scan very 
narrowly the conduct of Penn himself. Finding that the provincial affairs 
still went wrong, Penn, now in his sixty-sixth year, addressed the assembly 
in a letter replete with calm solemnity and dignified concern. liad all other 
knowledge of Penn and his deeds been lost, this letter alone would have 
enabled us to write the character of its author. Its effect was apparent at 
the next election, when the enemies of Penn were rejected by the votera. 
But before this change could have been known to him, he was attacked by 
a succession of apoplectic fits which ultimately tenninated his life, July 30th, 
171S.S 

The heii-s of Penn instituted a suit for the succession to the governorship, 
which was finally awarded to his three sons by his second wife. In 1779 the 
Pennsylvania legislature adopted a new constitution abolishing the propri- 
etary government and the quitrents of the Penn heirs, and voted £130,000 
remuneration, to be paid three years after peace witli England. It was even- 
tually paid in the sum of $570,000. In 1790 the British government voted 
the eldest male descendant of Penn’s second wife a pension of £4,000 to quiet 
his claims for the surrender of his territories. As late as 1884 this pension 
was commuted for the sum of £67,000.“ 

By pursuing the course commenced by Penn, the colony gradually increased 
in wealth ancT population, without any of those fearful Indian invasions 
which so much retarded the increase of the other colonies. The only subject 
of disquiet in the colony, for many years, was a dispute between the gover- 
nors and the assembty, on the subject of exempting the lands of the proprie- 
tary from general taxation — a claim which the inhabitants resisted as unjust. 
After much altercation on this subject, the assembly deputed the celebrated 
Benjamin Franklin to London, as their agent to petition the king for redress. 
In the discussion before the privy council, Franklin acceded to an arrangement 
making the assessments fair and equitable; and a bill, signed by the governor, 
for levying these taxes received the royal approbation. 

Pennsylvania was the last colony settled, excepting Georgia, and her 
increase in wealth and population was more rapid than that of any of the 
others.^ In 1775 she possessed a population of 372,208 inhabitants, collected 
and raised in less than a century,® 


SOUTHERN colonies; THE CAEOLINA3 

The early lustory of the American colonias is of necessity a disjointed 
chromcle, in w'luch each must be carried forward to a certain point and left 
there, while others are brought to convement resting-places. Eventually, 
all these streams flow into one broad river, whose course has continuity of 
progres.?. ue have almost reached that point, but must delay yet awhile 
to recoct the foundation of the southern colonies of the Cai'olinas and Geor- 
gia, and the northem French Colonies, which have since become Canada.® 
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We must now leave for the present the states of Now Enghinil, ausUire 
alike in character and chme, and turn to those summer realms of tlu' south 
which excited the cupidity of the early French and Spanish advontui'ers. 
We must become more intimately acquainted with the region wh(']’{i .Do Soto 
wandered in search of the land of gold; where the good Coligny planted his 
settlements of persecuted Huguenots; where Catholic bigotry dyod tlic soil 
with their blood; and where, also, the brave Raleigh pTaiincd maguilicont 
schemes of colonisation, and reaped only the fruits of disappoiu(,nu'uL ami 
sorrow. 

The vast territory of North America was, as we have soon, for half a coil- 
tury after the English began to colonise it, divided into tw(j distrieds, called 
North and South Virginia ; “ all lands lying towards tin; river Si,, liiiwj’em'e, 
from the northern boundaries of the province now called Virginia, ht'longml 
to the northern, and all those to the southward, as far as flic gulf of hlcnida, 
to the southern district.” 


^ ocu, ixi. Ui i 

1630, Charles I of England granted a tract oi Janet south of Clu'sajji'aUt' hay 
to Sir Robert Heath, Ins attorney-general, under the name of (iiroliinir 
but o^g to the political agitations in England, the projocti'il eoloni.s.alioii 
of tins country was never carried out. With the restoration, tlu' Englisli 
reasserted their claim to that portion of America wliicli had been known 
mider the designation of South Virginia, and the fertility and dt'Kiral)lem'.H.s 
of which was now an estabhshed fact. Somewhat before the liiiu', llieivl'oin 
when the restored inonarch made a grant to his brother, the dnlco of Ywlc' 
of the Dutch possessions of New Netherlands, he coiiforind the vast tj'rrilorv 

constituted them absolute .sovereigns of the eomili'v 

not only an expansive principle but OTe^whiVk^j ‘ il-HuIf' 

which it touched, had planted nS oZ n l f on any .soil 

wMch had been fostered hi Urktmss^ settlement on Cape Diar, 

the seeds of democratic libertv from Init had sown 

resolute spirit which distmauished ‘'''‘Wod the 

struggle through wliich it had to pass. long 

rousSyt'£^Seto 5 ®of™^^^ ^ 1^/622 the adyontu- 

Chowan, or South river, reportinf on of tho 
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lands from the aborigines. These settlements were claimed by the new pro- 
prietaries of Carolina, and Sir William Berkeley, governor of Virginia and 
one of the jomt proprietors, was ordered by his colleagues to assume jurisdic- 
tion over them in their name. 

Berkeley, however, who knew too well the character of these pioneer- 
settlers, did not venture to enforce his orders too strictly. Instead of this, 
he appointed William Drummond, one of the settlers, to be the governor; 
and instituting a simple form of government, a council of six members, and 
an easy tenure of land, left the colony to take care of itself, to enjoy liberty 
of conscience and the management of its own affairs. “ Such,” says Bancroft,!/ 
“was the origin of fixed settlements in North Carolina. The child of ecclesias- 
tical oppression was swathed in inde- 
pendence.” 

Besides these settlements of New 
England and Virginia, several planters 
of Barbadoes had purchased from the 
Indians a tract of land thirty-two 
miles square on Cape Fear river, where 
the New Englandors had first settled 
themselves, and now applied to the 
new proprietaries for a confirmation of 
their purchase and a charter of govern- 
ment. All their wishes were not 
granted, but Sir John Yeamans, a 
cavalier, and the head of these Barba- 
does planters, was appointed governor, 
with a jurisdiction extending from Cape 
Fear to the St. Matheo, the_ country 
being called Clarendon. Tliis settle- 
ment absorbed that of the New Eng- 
landers, who, however, were so far 
respected that Yeamans was instructed 
to be "very tender” towards them, to 
“make things easy to the people of 
New England, that others nright be 
attracted there.” The colony immediately applied itself to the preparation 
of boards,^ shingles, and staves to be sMpped to the West Indies, and the 
same continues to this day to be the staple of that region of pine forests and 
sterile plains. 

The proprietaries in the mean time having ascertained the character of 
their territory, and become better acquainted with its geography, obtained, 
in 1665, a second charter. 

This second charter was in total disregard of all other claims ; and this time 
their grant was extended half a degree farther north, so as to include the 
settlements on the Chowan, and a degree and a half farther south, including 
the Spa^h colony of St. Augustine and part of Florida, and from the Atlantic 
to the Bacific Ocean. This vast grant, in fact, comprised all the present 
territory of North and South Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Lomaana, Arkansas, a considerable portion of Florida and Missouii, 
neariy all Texas, and a large part of Mexico. Nor was this all ; an addi- 
tional grant shortly afterwards added the group of the Bahama Isles, then 

t^o^ ^ the resort of buccaneers, to the vast realms which their charter 
already included. 
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[ioc.Mt;coA.D.] -f Ainpra-irle continued to receive accesaions from 

Tie ^,1 . and from Bermuda, already famous for the build- 

Virgima and New ^^^f/^Xn7rsMpbuilders. In 1669 the first 

layUm^enS h / an assembly composed of the governoi-^ Stevens who 
Sd suf^eded Druiond, a council of six^ and twelve delegates chosen 
hv the oeople. According to the laws of Virgnna, land was offcicd to all 
nL'Comers ^and unmigrant debtors were protected for five years against 
for debt contfacted beyond the colony. The governor and eouit 
constituted a court of justice, and were entitled to a fee of Unity pounds of 

tobacco on every suit; and the colony being without any mmistcr ol religion, 

mS-e became a civil rite. Three years afterwards the proprietarios 
i)]emnTy confirmed the settlers in possession of then' lands, and granted t( 
them the right of nominating six councillors in addition to the six nonuiuited 
by the patentees. The right of self govermnent was thus established on tlio 
soil of North Carolina. 


locke’s grand model constitution 


In the mean time, the ambition of the proprietario.s extending wdLli tlin 
extent of their charter, a magnificent achemo of sovereignty was conceived, 
Avliich was intended not only to give them the wealth of cmpirc.s hull the 
fame of legislators. All that philosophic intellect and worldly RUgiieity 
couJd do to frame a model government was now done. The carl of yiiafU'H- 
bury was deputed by his fellow;-proprietarics to frame for this infant omitiro 
a constitution commensiurate with its intended greatness ; and ho oinploYod 
liis friend and 'prot6g6 Jolm Locke, afterwards so well known for his philo- 
sophical wi-itings, as his agent for this purpose. 

Locke commenced his labours on the principle that “ compact is the true 
basis of government, and the protection of property its groat end." (.lolcl 
and calcmating, with no generous enthusiasm of soul, no sympaUu'.tie and 
aspiring impulses, guided alone by intellect and conventionality, it i.s no 
wonder that the “ Grand Model,” as the constitution of Carolina wan called, 
failed of practical application, and was finally, after the vain attcmiit of 
many years to enforce it, abandoned as totally inapplicable to its purpose'. 

It has been well remarked by Bancroft!/ Uiat “the formation of political 
institutions in the United States was not effected by giant uiIiuIh o)‘ ‘mihlcH 
after the flesh.’ The truly great lawgivers in tiie colonies first beciuiui as 
httle cliildren.”! But futile as was this Grand Model constitution, wo nniifl, 
give some idea of it to our readers, to show how little intellect merely tiiid 
pohtical wisdom can comprehend the principles of successful govermiu'ut or 
the basis of a prosperous and happy social state : 


, interests of the proprietaries, a government most ngveoablo to iiHimircliy, iiiul iv 
dernooracy,” are the avowed tlireefold objectH of the Varolina 
eight in number, were never to bo inGi’t‘aai'd or diniiiiiBlmd; 
each hereditary. The vast extent of territoiy was to bo divided into (’oiudii's, 

itanrS ^ huudred and fifty square miles; to each county appertains 

dhided^into caciques or barons ; the land was to lie 

aniw n ■ became the inalienablo right of the proiiriatarins, 

iTser^^ for property of the nobility, and the remaining thrie-fiftlm ware 

feeislatnrc; hilt niS be held by lords of manors who werfi not hereditary 

legislators, but, hhe the nobility, exercised judicial powens in their baronial eourla, 'rhe 

(am previously quoted Bancroft’s cotnpaiison of the theories of I.ocko and Will- 
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number of tliree nobles for each oounty wiis to rcinnin uniiltcrablc; ri.ftur tho current ceiitJ 
no transfer of lands could take i)lnco. Eiicli county, boiiift divided into twenty-fom ptiig 
called colonies, was to be oultivntod by ii race of hcrpclitnry lectinoii, or tenants, attMiiJ 
to the soil, each holding ton acres of land at a fixed rc'iit; tlioiio tenants not being possesJ 
of any political franchise, but being “adscripts of the soil under the jurisdiction of thciiioid 
without any appeal '' ; and it was added that all tho eliildron of leotmcii shall be leetmen 
and so to all geiicrations.” ’ 

The political rights of the great body of the jioople being thus disposed of 
and a legislative barrier placed, as it wore, again, st ])rogr('s,sivc popular improvt 
ment and enlightenment, a very complicated system of govemmeut was framed 
for the benefit of the privileged classes. ^ “iie.sii.les the court of proprietoB, 
invested with supreme executive authority, the president of which was the 
oldest proprietor, with the title of palatine, there were seven other courts, 
presided over by the remaining seven proprietors, with tho titles rcspeotively 
of admiral, chamberlain, chancellor, chief jusiieo, high sLoward, and treasurer; 
besides the president, each of these courts had six councillors appointed lor 
life, two-thirds, at least, of whom must be noble, s.” There is sometliine 
almost childish and ludicrous in the business of .some of the, sc supreme and 
pompous dignitarie.s of an infant settlement, tho inhabitants of which lived 
in log cabins scattered through the wilderne,s.s. Tho court of the admiral 
had cognisance of shipping and trade; tho chair\hwinin’n, of pedigrees, feati- 
vals, sports, and ooremonie,s; tho chancellor's, of stfitc' affairs ancUiconseol 
printing; the constablets, of war ; the chief jirslicc’s, of ordinai'y judicial quas- 
tions; the high steward’s, of public works; the tronsuverr’s, of liuance. 

“All these courts united,” says Hildreth, k “wc'ro lo compose a pud 
council of fifty members, in whom was vested cxc]u,siv('ly the riglit of pro- 
posing laws, which required, however, the approval of a parliament of font 
estates, propnetors, landgraves^ caciques, mid commoners, to render them 
valid. The four' estates composing tho parliament wore io sit in one olmmbei. 
each landgrave and cacique being entitled to a seat, but tlu' proprieiora, if 
they chose, _ to sit by deputy. Four commoners for each county ivcre the 
representatives of the commons ; the possession of live hundred acres being, 
however, requisite to qualify for a seal, and fifty a(*res of land to give nn 
elective vote. The proprietaries in their separate courts had a veto on nil 
acts.” 

The people had thus no share whatever in the ('xecutivo, judicial, oi 
legislative authority. “The four-and-tweuty colonies of each county vete 
divided into four precincts, each precinct having a local court, whence appeals 
were to lie to the court of chief justice. Juries were to deciclc by majority," 
To plead for money or reward in any court w.as denounced as “ base and vile," 
an enactment little in accordance with the interests of the lawyer. “ None 
could be freemen who did not acknowledge God ami tho obligation of publie 
worship, The Church of England — against the, wishes of Locke, who wished 
to put all sects on the same footing — ^was to bo , support, ed by tho slate. Any 
seven freemen might, however, fonn a church or religioua society, provided 
m ^ admitted the rightfulness of oaths — which clause at once excluded 
tne Quakers. By_ another provision, every freeman of Carolina, of ■whatso- 
sWes'^™^'^ religion, possessed absolute power and authority over his ncgiD 

Tnus “Grand Model constitution,” which was extravagantly praised in 
England was signed in March, 1670, and Monk, duke of Albemarle, as the 
0 nest ot the proprietaries, was appointed palatine. Wliilst this pompon 
scheme ot legislature was occupying tho wisest head.s in England, three ve,'- 
seis conveyed out emigrants, at the expense of £12,000 to the proprietoiw, 
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under the command of William Saylc, who established themselves on the old 
site of Port Royal. The grand aristocratical constitution was sent over in 
due form to Carolina, but neither was it found more suitable at Albemarle, 
in the north, than by Sayle’s colony in the south. The character of the people 
of Albemarle rendered its introduction impossible; “those sturdy dwellers in 
scattered log cabins of the wilderness could not be noblemen, and would not 
be serfs.” This unfortimate constitution, which made Jolui Locke a land- 
grave, and the noble proprietaries in succession palatines, led to a long and 
fruitlass struggle of its foimders to force upon the settlers a form of govern- 
ment incompatible with their cireumstance.s, and from which they had noth- 
ing to gain, but everything to lo.se. The contest continued for tlireo-and- 
twenty years, when the Grand Model, baseless as a fabric of mist, was formally 
abrogated. 

About the time when the new constitution was first e.vciting the derision 
aud_ abhorrence of the sturdy Nonconformists of Albemarle, dislinguisluul 
mini.ster.s among the Quakers travelled from Virginia into North Carolina, 
and were received “tenderly” by a people naturally religious, but anunigst 
whom, at that time, was no minister of Christ, The “Society of Friends” 
were the first to organise a religious government in tliis portion of Anu'vie,i\. 
In the autnmn of 1672 George Fox himself visited Carolina. Carolina, lik(' 
Rhode Island, was a place of refuge for .schlsiriatics of all kinds, who now 
“lived lonely in the wood.s, with great dogs to guard their houses”; men and 
women of thoughtful mind.s "open to the conviction of truth,” and who 
received the preachings and teachings of George Fox and his brethren with 
great joy. 


CUL-PEPKR’S REBELLION (1677 A.O.) 

Willing disciples of George Fox, as the people of North Carolina proved 
themselves to be, were sure to protest against and oppose a comsUtution like 
tnat ot bhattesbury and Locke. The introduction of it was not only difficull, 
but was soon rendered impossible, by the acccs.sion of diR.senterB from Eng- 
land, and so-called runaways, rogues, and rebels” from Virginia, wlio on 
the .suppression of an insurrection there, fled daily to Carolina as their com- 
mon place of refuge. Another cause of dissatisfaction with the English gov- 
mment, and of constant irritation, was the enforcement of the Navigation 
Laws. The population of the whole .state as yet, in 1G77, ainouuted to^ little 
more than four thousand; “a few fat cattle, a little, maize, and eight hundred 
hogsheads of tobacco formed all their exports,” and the few foSi Siclcs 
were brought to them by the traders of BosWn, Yet 
small as this traffic was, it was envied by the English merchants' the Navi’ 

driven fiom their harbour by unreasonable duties, and the diroliitiaiis them' 
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rich ” The whole body of Ihe settlers was insurgent ; Miller, the chief object 
of their hatred, and seven proprietary deputies wore arrested and imprisoned, 
courts of iustice established, and a parliament callctl. With a popular goveni- 
ment ani’chy was at an end; though when the now governor, Eastehurdi, 
arrived none would acknowledge his authority. Lho following year, Cut 
peper and Holden were sent to England to ncgotiale a cmupromiso with the 
pi’opvietaries and to obtain tbo recaU of Milloi . 

Miller however, and his compamoiis, having oscapod Irom prison, met tlic 
deputies in England, and as the supporters of the Navigation Laws were ssiis- 
tauied by a powerful interest there, Culpeper whem about to embark for 
America was arrested in Ins turn on the charge of intciiupting the collection 
of duties and their embezzlement. He demaiuled his trial in Carolina, where 
the act was committed. “ Let no favour bo shmvn cried the adverse party; 
and he was brought to trial. Shaftcslmry, howow'r, then m the zenith of 
his popularity, appeared on his behalf, declaring “ that tlu'ro never had been 
a regular government hi Albemarle ; that its disorders wen; only feuds among 
the planters, which could not amount to treason and he was acquitted, 
On the acquittal of Culpeper, the proprit‘tario,s found themselves in a difficult 
poisitiou. After looking at the quo,stiou in every ]joint of vinw, excepting 
that which was simple and .straightforward, “they rc'solvcd,” says Chalmers, « 

“ to govern in future according to that portion of obedience which the insiii- 
gents should be disposed to yield.” The, wise cxelainied, in the. language of 
prediction, that a government actuated by such ])rinciple,s cannot possibly 
be of long continuance. 

Mild as had appeared the temper of the,_proi)rietarit',s,_it seemed, however, 
as if they had determined severely to puni.sh the olToiuling colony, when, in 
1683, they sent over Seth Sothol as governor. He aiipems, by the report 
of all parties, to have boon of that scoimdrcrl c]a.sH by which human nature 
is degraded. He was himself one of the eight proprietaries, and ho accepted 
office merely for sordid purposes. “The lumals of dol('ga1.(Hl authority," 
says Chalmers,® “have not recorded a lunno so deserving of inlainy as thatol 
Sothel. Bribery, extortion, injustice, rapacity, with breach of trust and 
disobedience of orders, are the crimes of which lie was iwicused during tk 
five years that he misruled this unhappy colony. Uriven almost to despair, 
the inhabitants at length seized his person, in 16<S8. Tho assembly compelled 
liim to abjure the country for twelve mouths and the govovnraeiit forever, 
The proprietaries, though they heard with indignation of the sufferings 
which Sothel had inflicted on the colony, wore yc't displeased that the colony 
through its assembly had a.ssumod supreme power, which act was regarded 
as “prejudicial to the prerogative of the crown and to the honour of the 
proprietaries." 

Well, however, was it for North Carolina that she thu,y took the law into 
her own hands; tranquillity was restored. Mighty changes were in the mean 
time taking place in England ; the revolution of 1088 wa.s oyerturniug not 
only political parties, but the very constitution it, self. But neither the sti'iio 
of parties nor the removal of the crown from one royal head to anotki, 
mattered in North Carolina, where, at length, peace and prosperity vf® 
established. “The settlers of North Carolina,” we arc told by Bancroft, J 
“began now to enjoy to their heart’s content liberty of conscience and personal 
independence, the freedom of the forest ami the river. Unnumbered swffl 
fattened on the fruits of the forest or the heaps of peaches ; spite of impened 
husbandry, cattle multiplied on the pleasant .savannahs. There was neitlw 
city nor township ; there was hardly even a hamlet, or one house witliw 
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sight of another; nor were there roads, except as the paths from house to housc\ 
were distinguished by notches on the trees. The settlers were gentle in their 
tempers, of serene minds, enemies to violence and bloodshed; and the spirit 
of humanity maintained its influence in the Arcadia, as royalist writers 
will have it, of rogues and rebels in the paradise of Quakers.” 


THE GHOWTH OH SOUTH C'AEOLINA 

We have already related how, in 1670, the year in which the Grand Model 
constitution was signed, a company of emigrants were sent out, at the cxpen.se 
of £12,000 to the proprietaries, under the command of William iSayle, a mili- 
tary officer and Presbyterian, who twenty years before had attempted to 
plant a colony in the Bahama Isles, under the title of an Eleutheria, and who 
more latterly had been employed by the proprietaries in exploring (ho cc)a,st,s 
of their province. These emigrants were accompanied by Joseph Wcs(, 
as commercial agent of the proprietaries, authorised to supply tlie sottler.s 
with provisions, cattle, implements, and all other nccessaric'.s ; a trade he.Iiig 
commenced for this purpose with Virginia, Bermuda, and Barbadoos. 

The vessels containing the infant colony, which was iuttnulod to lie (ioii- 
stituted according to the Grand Model, entered the haihoiir of Port Hoyal, 
on the shore.s of which, a century before, the Huguenots had oroctod ifu-ir 
fort — the early Carolina — and of which even y('t .some (ra(!('.s n'lnninod 
Each .settler was to receive a hundred and fifty acres of laud, and the district 
thus taken possession of was called Cartci'et county. It was soon discovered 
as was to be expected, that the Grand Model was far too compk'x a. sypsteiii 
of government even for this settlement sent out by the proprK'tarios tlunn- 
selves; yet, desmng to come as nigh to it as po.ssil)]o,” says OhaluK'ivs " 
five pm-sons were unmediately elected by the freohokk-rs, and live olhom 
chosen by the proprietaries, who were to form a grand council, and thost' 
with the governor and twenty delegates elected by iJie pcoific', comno.si'ti 
a parliament which was invested with legislative powcH'/^ 

Scarcely had Sayle thus far fulfilled his office, when he fell a viclhu to tlie 
effects of the climate, and died. Sir Jolm Ycamans succeeded him, and (Ikir- 
“ consequence, was annexed to Cartorot. The same year 
rfver ''fnr'h™ removed from Port Royal to Ihe banks of the AshlW 
river, foi the convenience of pasturage and tillage,” and uiion (im uiH-ic 

ti Oyster Point, between that river and tlie CooiM'r 

both thus called ui honour of Shaftesbury — the foundation of Oharlesiou 
as laid by the settlement there of a few graziers’ cabins The silnn'iim 
hjs Ckoain, tough full of IIM beauly4h“ p 

perfume of which filled the air-was not salubrious. The place' ihr n u v 
neoffip considered so unhealthy during the hot mouths of the yem-^l fml, 
people fled from it at that time as from tho np^iilnnpo ih!\ i ‘ 
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Carolina was a slave state ; besidea winch, these settlers soein to have been 
a somewhat improvident and shiftless set of i^eoplc, deriving their feiipplie^ 
for several years from the proprietaries, for which, though obtiiiued as pur- 
chases, they appear never to have jraid; complaining bitterly when the pro- 
prietaries, objecting naturally enough to supply them on these terras, declared 
that “ they would no longer continue to feed and to clothe thcni.” To such 
men it would soon become an object to possess negro slaves, without which 
it was early said, “a planter can never do any great matter.” The climak 
of South Carolina was not only congenial to the negro, but, as we have seen 
the temper of the people made them willingly avail ihcmselvos of slave laboui' 
and very soon the slave population far outuumbcj'cd the whites. ' 

The management of Sir John, or Landgrave Yeamaus not being by any 
means satisfactory to tho proprietaries, nor yet to the colony, he was recalled 
in 1674, and Joseph AVest was appointed goven-nor and created landgrave, 
and to him the proprietaries made over ns saliuy their outstanding claims 
against tho colony — the surest means of trying his ]30])ularity. Nevertheless, 
we find, at tire end of ten years, that “ho recehnnl the whole ])roduct of his 
traffic, as the reward of his services, without any iinpeachment of his morals," 
The proprietaries, seeing the character of tho emigrants they had sent ovei, 
encouraged settlors from the New England and the jnndhern colonies; and 
with a desiie to promote tho advantage of tho indirstrious, sent over further 
supplies, informing the colony, however, that they must be paid, being deter- 
mined “ to make no more desperate debts.” 

INFLUX OF IIUGUKNOTS ANJ> OTHUJIS 

The fame of the beautiful laud of Boutli Carol ijia, “ tin' region where every 
month had its succession of flowers,” soon loci to Lire alieiu]-)! to introduce 
and cultivate the olive, tho orange, the mulberry foi’ the production of the 
silk-worm, and vinos for the production of wine. Charles II himbclf sent 
over to the colony two .small ve, seeds with these idants, and Protestants from 
the south of I'ranco for tlioir cultivation; he also oxenprted the province 
from the payment of duties ou these commodities for- a limited time, which 
caused dissatisfaction at home, and tlie remonstrance against “encouraging 
people to remove to the plantations, as too many go thithc'r already to the 
unpeopling and ruin of the kingdom.” Emigi’ants continued fo come over 
from England, and these of varioms classes, not only impoverished cavalieB 
and discontented churchmen, but the soundest clement for colonisation, 
sturdy dissenters, to whom their native land no longer afforded a secure abode, 
Among other companies of emigrants were a considerable number from 
Somersetshire, who accompanied Joseph Blake, the brother of the celebrated 
admiral, now dead, Blake was himself no longer young, but unable to 
endm’e the present oppressions of England, and dreading still worse from 
a popish successor to the crown, devoted the whole of tho vast fortune he had 
mherited from his brother to the purposes of emigration. A colony of Irish 
went over, under Ferguson, and soon amalgamatecl with the populai-ion. Lord 
bardross also took over a company of brave Scotch exiles, who had suffered 
grievously at home for their religion — ^men who had been thumb-screwed 
and tortured for conscience’ sake; but they, having established themselves 
m t , . y yicLims to the animosity of the Spaniards, who claimed 
that portion of the district as appertaining to St. Augustine, and consequently 
destroyed their settlement. Many returned to Scotland; the rest, like the 
liislij became blended with the original colonists. 
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From France also came great numbers of the best and noblest of her people, 
men and women of whom she was not worthy, forced froin their country 
by the severity of law's which placed truth, sincerity, and uprightness before 
God and man on a par with treason and murder. Louis XIV, an old 
debauchee, sought to atone for a life of profligacy by converting the Iluguo- 
nots to the Catholic faith, even at the point of the , sword; their native laud 
was made uitolerable to them, and they sought for peace by flight and volun- 
tary exile. But flight and exile were no longer permitted to them; to leave 
their native land was made felony. Tyramry, however, is powerless against 
the human will based on the rights of conscience ; and spite of the prohibi- 
tions of law, the persecuted Calvinists fled in thousands to that happy land 
beyond the Atlantic, the noblest privilege of which has over been that it 
furnished a safe asylum to the true-hearted and the conscientious of every 
European land, and where men might worship according to the dictates of 
their own souls. These refugees were warmly welcomed to New lOngland 
and New York, but the mild, congenial climate of South Carolina was inoixi 
attractive to the exiles of France. 


Hither came these fugitives from the most beautiful ami ferlilo regions 
Bancroft eloquently, “who had all the virtues 
of the English Puritans without their bigotry, to the land to which the iohiraut 
benevolence of bhaftesbury had invited the believers of every crcicd. From 
a land whiGh had suffered its king to drive half a million of its bost cifci/5(Uin 
into exile, they came to the land which was the hoMiiiable ix'fuge of the 
oppressed; where superstition and fanaticism, infiddity and faith, ooUl 
speculation and ammated zeal were alike admitted without question, ” In 
tMs chosen home of their exile, lands were assigned to them, on tho hanks 
nLlih there they soon establi,shed their honiG,s. d’hoir 

Charleston, and thither,” says the same hi,storian, who so 
® beautiful trait of humanity, “on tho Lord’s Day, gat) ore 

*be river, and taking advafitago of 
mfi *ey might regularly bo .seen, parent, s with their 

r vir^u' making their way along th(' 

liver, through scenes so tranquil that the silence wa,s^ broken only bv the 

flourishing villages that gemmed 

soil ooloomlion on Uii« very 

fateV S? accomplished, although a centurv 

oSatlm fc ZTJ l '’“N « i-ogiKtai .3SS 

Tlio TT i spiut_ of the settlers was not equal to it in Ibis iv'«ine/U 

“The Umted States are full of these emigrants, Bancrofts saye: 

When the stniggle for indenen^n^'™^”'*^ ® emigrations from France, 

intrusted the vS forkme bfllf ! the son of Judith Manigault 

that had adopted Ms mother •th^b^nm'^R^^ service of the country 
England rocked the infant soirit 3 the eloquence of Now 

the „1 
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lulled and exerted a powerful influence in stretching the boundary of the 
states to the Mississippi. On the northeastern frontier state, the name 
of the oldest college bears witness to the liberality of a descendant of the 


Huguenots.” . . 

The province of South Carolina was divided, in 1683, into three counties; 
Colleton, including the district around Port Royal ; Berkeley, embracing 
Charleston and its vicinity ; and Craven, the district formerly Clarendon, 
towards Cape Fear, the earliest settlement of the whole. But Berkeley 
only as yet was sufficiently populous to afford a_ county court. West, who 
governed to the contentment of the settlers, failed to give satisfaction to 
the proprietaries, and was superseded, in 16S3, by Moreton, a relative of 
Blake, who was also created landgrave; the next year however. West was 
re-elected ; a new governor was then sent from England, but he died, and 
West remained in office; a second governor came over, but he was soon deposed 
bv the proprietaries, in consequence of favouring the buccaneers, and Moreton 
again resumed office. In six years the head of the government was changed 
five times. 


The relationship between the colonists and the proprietaries increased 
in difficulty every succeeding year. There was little that was straightfor- 
ward on either side, and where either apparently wished to do right, they 
were counteracted by the other. For instance, the proprietaries opposed 
and remonstrated against the practice of the settlers to enrry on partisan 
war with the neighbouring Indians for the purpose of kidnapping and selling 
them as slaves in the West Indies ; but the settlers persisted in it ; nay, even 
Governor West himself was accused of connivance at this barbarous prac- 
tice. The payment of debts which had been contracted out of the province 
could not be enforced ; nor would the more populous districts of Charleston, 
where the members of assembly were elected, allow to the other provinces the 
same privilege, when population extended, which they themselves enjoyed. 


THE BUCCANEERS 


Another serious charge against them is the favour which they showed 
to_ the buccaneers. “These remarkable freebooters,” says Hildreth,^ "a 
niixture of French, English, and Dutch, consisted originally of adventurers 
in the West India seas, whose establishments the Spaniards had broken up 
Some fifty or sixty years before, contemporaneously with the English_ and 
French settlements on the Caribbec Islands, they had commenced as occasional 
cruisers on a small scale against the Spaniards, in the intervals of the planting 
season. During the long war between France and Spain, from 1635 to 1660, 
they had obtained commissions to cruise against Spanish commerce, prin- 
cipally from the governors of the French West India Islands. Almost any- 
thing, iiffieed, in the shape of a commission was enough to servo their purpose, 
As an onset to that Spanish arrogance which had claimed to exclude all other 
nations from these West Indian seas, the Spanish commerce in those seas 
was regarded by aU other nations as fair plunder. The means and num- 
ber of the buccaneers gradually increased. The unquiet spirits of all countries 
resorted to them. Issuing from their strongholds, the island of Tortugo, on 
me west co^t of St, Domingo, and Port Boyal in Jamaica, they committed 
Buen audacious and successful robberies on the Spanish American cities 
^ to win almost the honours of legitimate heroes. Tliey were countenanced 
or a tirne by France and England ; one of their leadens was appointed governor 
01 Jamaica, and another was knighted by Charles II.” 
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Charles, spite of the favour he had &ho5TO to the buccaneer chief, wa,'^ 
compelled, however, by treaties witli liis allies and by the complaiuhs of his 
ouTi subjects, whose commerce was injured by these illegal traders, to Uh(' 
liis most strenuous endeavours to put an end to them; and Ida siu'cesaor 
was even stiU more in earnest. In 1684 a law was piussed against jnrate.s, 
which was confirmed by the proprietaries of South Carolina, and then' eom- 
iiiands issued, that it shoidd be rigorously enforced within their juri.sdiclion. 
But this was not an easy matter. The colonists not only favoured tlui Ijue- 
caneer, who brought abmidaiice of Spanish gold and silver into thdr e-ounlry. 
but they were irritated agahist the Spaniards, who, justly perliaiis, iuceiusivl 
by the English encroachments on their borders, had destroyc'd Ihe Seoleli 
settlement at Port Royal, and w'ere glad of any moans io make repri.sals, 
Little attention, therefore, was paid by tlie English l,o the sni)])re.s.sion of 
piracy. "Tlie pirates,” says Hewatl,* in his liistory of Soulfi (■‘sirolimi, 
“had already, by their money, their- gallant manners, and their fr(‘('dom 
of intercourse with the people, .so ingratiated thenisclves into the imhlie 
favour that it W'ould have been no easy matter to bring tlu-m to (rial, and 
dangerous even to have pimished them as they rlcsorv('d. WIk-u brougld. 
b trial, the courts of law became scenes of aliorcalion, diiKiord, aiul (jouftislon. 
Bold and seditious speeches were made from the bar in eonU-mpl, of Ihe 
proprietaries and their government. Since no pardons could be ohtiiiiied 
but such as they authoriserl the governor to grant, tlic fiSHendily vidi'iillv 
proposed a bill of luclemnity, and when the governor rc-fusod his a.^sent ('o 
A law empowering magislr-ntes and judge, s to pul 

' J Hence it hapjiened Ihat several 

of those_ pirates escaped, purchased lands from the eoioiuHls, and look iin 

chamieWfifL\V^-+ flowed into the colony by (his 

) authority of government was too feeble a harrii-r lo slmn lla- 
tide and prevent such illegal practices.” 

The very proprietaries thenuselves at kuigth, to gratify tli(' ueoi )le anm i ei 1 
anmclemnrty to all the pirates, cxcepUug^u\ne^ca.s.rwlu.m |h, 
had been from the dominions of the Great Mogul Ak-rv iustlv d(l>s iIUj 

nations were at peace ^P^uiaids thence, and that even while the two 


^ POLITICAL UWHEST; ABBOGATION OF THE GRAND MOnKI, 

tated a rev^caSn ofth??harRi- iS l“r ^ 

offend the king at this critical mempni ' « Palatine oourt, wishful not (,o 
who were jealous of the trade of South Cai-oKii'i^^’'’^‘^i '‘’i nu>relian(H 

council to nse their dihgencrin cdlciS 

to other colonies, and to seize allS tin! ^ on tobacco trai, sported 
the acts of navigation But vain “ut piesiuneil to trade contrary (t> 
to enforce. Thf colonistf resLedIvei-v ^"^<1 no povrei- 

dictates of the proprietaries, and holduig^thrai^W 
the Enghsh monarch. ^ thuiiselvcs nuk'peudeut almost of, 
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neutral. Thus with about twelve hundred men, all that. W('re lit for bearing 
arms in the colony, Governor Graven had Ix) contend agaiiiKt seven thousand 
armed Indians. With this force Craven cautiously advanced into the Indian 
country and drove them into Florida. The colony olTorcd the lands vacated 
by the Indiana to purchasers. Five Inmdrod Irishmen soon sctitlcd on them, 
but, by the injustice of the proprietaries, they were compelled to remove, 
and the frontier was again exposed. After the settlement of South Carolina, 
that colony had a separate assembly and governor, but remaiued under the 
iuriscliction of the same proprietaries; Init when, in 3 729, those persons sold 
their shares to the king, they wore entirely separated. 

For nearly a century after their first settlement both colonics had their 
population confined to the sea-coast; ))ut in tlu' middle of ihe eighteenth cen- 
tury it was discovered that the lands of the interior were by far the more 
fertile, and from that time the title of emigration sot westward. Numbers 
of emigrants from the more northern colonies, Pennsylvania particularly, 
attracted by the fertility of the soil, removed into the Oarolinas, and the 
lands were soon in a high state of cultivation. 

“Carolina,” says Grahamo,!' “by its amazing fertility in Jiiiimal and vege- 
table produce, was enabled from an early period to ctirry on a considerame 
trade with Jamaica, Barbadoes, and the Leeward Islands, whicli, at the close 
of the seventeenth century, are said to have do}j('udod in .a great measure on 
that colony for the means of subsistence. Its staple coimnoditios wore rice, 
tar, and afterwards indigo.” 01dmixon,«' whoso Iristory was juiblished in 
the year 1708, observes that the trade of the colony with England had 
recently gained a considerable increase; “for notwidiRiamUng all the dis- 
couragements the people lie under,” he adds, “ seven teen ships came last 
year loaded from Carolina with rice, skins, pitch, and tar, in tho Virginia 
fleet, besides straggling ships.” At the commencement of the Revolution 
the population of North Carolina amounted to a ciuarior of a million, whilst 
South Carolina possessed nearly tw'o hundred and forty-eight thousand inhab- 
itants. 


GEORGIA; OGLETHORPE, WESLEn" 

The youngest of all the states which engaged in flio war of independence 
was Georgia. The_ tract of land now forming tho state of Georgia had been 
origuially included in Heath’s patent of 1630 ; but no settlements were made 
imder that instrument,_ and it was declared void. Tho. final settlement of 
the colony was owmg principally to national rivalship and ambition. Another 
cause for its colonisation was the desire of the settlers at Charleston to inter- 
pose a barrier between them and the Spaniards at St. Augustine, who, they 
were fearful, would attempt to substantiate their boundless claims by force of 
W^i'^idual patriotism, also, had a share in promoting the settlement 
of Georgia. It was requisite for the interest of Great Britain and the security 
of Carolina that a plantation should be established somewhere between the 
bayannah and Altamaha rivers — ^the territory included between those rivers 
bemg entirely destitute of white inhabitants. The Spaniarcls would probably 
CTC long have attempted to annex it to Florida by a sottlement, and the 
rrench would include it in the advances with which they were peopling the 
va ey of the Mississippi. A settlement in this territory would have been 
p^articmarly valuable to the French, as they could easily communicate, from 
Rrif L 1 islands, and these latter need not then depend on the 
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In the year 1732 a charter was granted to Sir JiiinoK Oglotliorpo and 
several other noblemen and gentlemen of England, who proposed to rnmovo 
to the colony the insolvent and imprisoned dclitors, who were pining in 
poverty and want. The charter granted the territory liotwccu the Savannah 
and Altamalia rivers, and which, in honour of the king, was called Georgia. 
The trustees were vested with legislative power in the colony for twenty-one 
years, when the government was to pass into tlie hands of the king, This 
example of public spirit and philanthropy was warmly ajiplaiuk'd throughout 
the kingdom, and elicited numerous donations from all classi's of pihple; 
and in the space of two years the house of commons had voted, at different 
times, the sum of £36,000 towards the support of the colony. On the OLli of 
November, 1732, Oglethorpe sailed from Gravesend with a hundred and six- 
teen persons. They landed at Charleston lii-s(., wlu're tlioy wore presented 
with a large supply of cattle and otlicr inn- 
visions by the government of the province. 

Hence they sot out for their new plaee of 
abode, which they reached on the 1st of 
February, 1733. 

Oglethorpe fixed on a high bluff on the 
Savannah river, to which ho gave the namo 
of that stream, for a settlement. Hero a 
fort was erected, and a few guns mounted 
on it for the defence of tho infant colony. 

He immediately formed tho sctlJers into .a 
militia company, and appointed certain day.s 
for training the company. 'JTho Oaroliniaas 
continued to send supplies of provisions, 
and skilful workmen to direct and assist in 
their labours, Ogicthorpe'.s next nicmsun) 
was the establishment of .some definite 
treaty with the Indians. lie gave them 
presents, and they gave him as much land 
as he wanted. The Indlan.s promi.sed, with 
“ straight hearts and love to their Eugli.sh 
brethren,” to permit no other race of wliifi', 
men to settle in that country. Oglethorpe 
then _ committed the govcrmnenl to iwo 
individuals named Scott and St. Julian, and ordt'red Scott to make a (reaty 
with the Choctaw Indians. This wa.s done, and the interest of tliciso power- 
ful Indians secured to tho English. 

Oglethorpe returned to England, teking with him Tomocluehi, the king 
of^ the Creeks, with his queen_ and .several other chiefs. They were ontor- 
tamed in London with magnificmit hospltelity, loaded with presents and 
attentions from all classes of people, and introduced to the king and the 
nobility. After remaining in London four months, they returned with Ogle- 
thorpe and a shipload of emigrants. At the expimtioli of a year from this 
time between five and six hundred emigrants had arrived and taken up 
tneir abode in this colony. But it was soon found by experience, what might 
nave been expected from a knowledge of the kind of colonists sent over, that 
me settlement did not fulfil the expectations of the projectors. 

ihe trustees offered land to other emigrants, and more than four hundred 
prsons arrived in the colony from Germany, Scotland, and Switzerland, in 
wdo. Among these wei'c some of tlie associales of Count Zinzendorf, the 
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Moravian missionary. These Avero not the only porfious of a n^ligious char- 
acter Avho arrived m the colony during this year. 

John Wesley had I'ormod, Avhen at college, a pious iussociation of yoimg 
men, Avho visited the prisons and made many (Tforts to reform the vices of 
then- race. Charles Wesley, the brotlicr of the former, aiuKloorgc' Whitefield, 
Avhose labours are Avell known to the student of American lilslory, Avore among 
the principal members of this socioly, Avhich \Ani,s slylcd iu derision, by the 
college Avits, "the Godly Club.” Oglethorpe Avas introducetl io the two Wes- 
leys, and, being made acquainted wilh tlreir charadnr, he prevailed upon them 
to come to America. With them came to tin' colony IIuah' or four of their 
associates, and three hundred others, among whom AAmrc ono hundred and 
seventy more Moravian Gormans. Wesley laboured iu this liehl for some 
time Avithout much success, when he returned to Jllnghind. Woon after. White- 
field came out to the colony, and laboured much to osliiblish an orphan 
asylum, in Avhich design ho partially succeeded, the asylum being still in 
existence, though not in a flourishing si ate. 


WAR AVmi TIIK SPANIARDS; OCirmTITORT'U H H'l'll.VTROV 

Naturally fearful of the close proximity of tlu' Mpauiards, Oglethorpe 
applied himself to the fortificatinn of the colony, hi pui’snance of Ibis design, 
he built a fort on the banks of the Havaimaii, at a placi' ho called Augusta. 
At Frederica, another fort with four regular ha.sl ions AAms erected ; and a third 
was placed on Cumberland Island, Avhich comnuwuk'd the entrance to Jckyl 
Sound, through Avhich alone ships of force could rmicli Frederica. Ten 
thousand pounds Avere granted by parliament for the construction of these 
forts and the maintenance of the garrisons. While tlio forks Avero building, 
the Spanish garrison was reinforced, and the govc-ruor of Georgia was in- 
fomed by the commander of that garidson of the arrival of a eommissioner 
from Havana, who wished a speecly conference Avilh Ihe Brilish governor. 
This personage required of Oglethorpe the immo(riaf.(' fwacuatioii by the 
English of all the territorle.s south of St. Ilolcna sound, as they Avero the 
property of the king of Spain, aaAio avouIcI shortly vindicate his claim. 

It was in vain for Oglethorpe to attempt to use arguments AVilh a person 
who relied upon his supposed superiority of force; and he tlu'roforo .sailed 
inmiediately to England, in order to state the comlition of affairs to the 
ministry. In London, the founder of Georgia was promoted to tho rank of 
major-general of all the forces in South Carolina ami his OAvn colony, Avith a 
regiment of six hundred new soldier emigrants for Llio defcnco of Ihn colony. 

Dming Ms absence in England the Spaniards maclo many attempts to 
detach the Creek and other friendly tribes from thoir allianoo, and at the 
in arrival in Georgia some of the Creek chiefs wero iu St. Augustine, 
when they returned, they found at their town an invitation from Oglethorpe 
to y^it him at Frederica, where he renewed the treaty, and foiled tho intrigues 
ot tte Spaniards. These now employed an unAvarrantablo stratagem against 
the English. 

i-n Oglethorpe’s soldiers had been in the fortress at Gibraltar, where 

they had learned to speak the Spanish language. One of these soldiers they 
toimcl means to corrupt, and employed him to excite a mutiny in the English 
c^p. ile termed a conspiracy, and a daring attempt was made to assassinate 
e general, whose courage and self-command happily rescued him from 
clanger, and the conspirators were put to death. 
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In 1740 the trustee.'! rendered air account of their administration, in 
which it was stated that twenty-five hundred emigrants liad Iroeu sent to the 
colony, and .|500,000 had been expended on it, ' but such wa,s the character 
of the emigrants, and so grievous were the restriction, s laid upon the colony, 
that it yet depended upon charitable contribution.s for support. 

War being declared between England and Spain, Oglethoriie led an army 
of four hundred cho.scn men, and a body of Indians, info Florida. lie look 
two of the Spanish forts, and laid siege to St. Augustine. The garrison found 
means, however, to admit a reinforcenieut of .seven hundrerl men into the 
towm, with provisions. The Indians .soon left lire English camp, and many 
of the soldiers were sick. Thi'in was no jirospect of starving the garri,son 
out, and Oglethorpe, with great chagrin, raised the siege and returned to 
Frederica. 

In 1742 an expedition from Havana, consisting of a formidable land and 
naval force [of fifty-ono_ sail], .sailed up the Allamaha, for the purpose of 
retaliating the,se aggres.sions. The army of the invad('i’.s con,sisfed of five 
thousand men. The object of the ex])editiou was not mci'dy the dt'struefion 
of Georgia, but the entire extorminatiou of all the llrifi.sh .settlements in the 
southern part of North America. Oglethorpe applied io l.ho South Garolin- 
ians, ivlio thought it more prudent to k(>ep thinr men at homo and fortify 
themselves, leaving Georgia to repulse the invaders hci’solf, if ])(),SHiblo. Ogle- 
thorpe, thus thrown on his own resources, [iroet'eded in llie following manner, 
as related by David Ramsay: » 'VAnien the Spanish foreo proeec'dc'd up the 
Altamaha, Oglethorpe was obliged (o rcdi’cat to I'Vederica. lie luul but 
about seven hundred men besides Indiaus; yet, with a pari, of these, ho 
approached within two miles of the enemy’s camp, with the (Ic'sign of attack- 
ing them by surprise, when a Froiioh soldier of his party bred a musket and 
ran into the Simni.sh lines. Ills sit rial ion was now very critical, for ho know 
that the deserter would make Icnowii his weakness. Rot.urning, however, to 
Frederica, he had recourse lo (ho following expedient. lie wrote a letter to 
the deserter, do, siring him to acquaint the .Mjmniards wilh tlio defenceless 
state of Frederica, and to urge them to the ntiack. If he could not effect 
this object, he desired him to use all his art, to jiersuado them lo stay throe 
days at Fort Simon’s, as within that time ho should have a reinforcement 
of two thousand land troops, besides six sliips of war; eaut/ioning him, at the 
same time,_not to drop a hint of Admiral Vernon's modllateddittack upon 
St. Augustine._ A Spanish prisoner was iutrustc'd with this letter, undor 
promise of delivering it to the de, sorter; hut ho gave it, as was expected and 
intended, to the cominandc'r-in-ehief, who inmiodiatoly jiut the deserter in irons. 

_ In the perplexity occa.sioned by thi,s letter, while tlie enemy was deliber- 
ating what measures to adopt, three ships of force, which the governor of 
South Carolina had at last sent to Oglethorpe’s aid, appeared on the coast. 
The Sfianish commander was now convinced, beyond all question, that the 
letter, instead of being a slralagem, conl,ained serious instructions to a spy; 
and,_ in this moment of consternation, .set fire, to the fort, and embarked so 
precipitately as to leave behind liim a number of cannon and a quantity of 
military stores. Thus, by an event beyond human fore, sight or control — 
by a correspondence between the ^suggestions of a military genius and the 
blo™g_of the winds — was tlm infant colony providentially .saved from 
destruction, and Oglethorpe gained the character of an able general.^ He 

[' So renwrkable -was this defeat of 5,000 racn by CGO, that George Whitofield v vns led 
deliverance of Georgia is mich as cannot lac paralleled but by .some instances 

out 01 the Old Testament. ] 
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uow returned to England, and never again revisited Georgia. Li 1775 he 
was offered the command ol the British army in America. He professed 
his readiness to accept the appointment, if the ministers would authorise 
him to assure the colonies that justice would bo done them; but the com- 
mand was given to Sir William Howe. lie died in A.ugu,st, 1785, at the age 
of ninety-seven, being the oldest general in the service. Nine years before 
his death, the province of Georgia, of which he was the father, had been 
raised to the rank of a sovereign, independent .state, and was now aclaiowl- 
edged as such by the mother coimtry, under whose auspices it had been 
planted. 

The importation of West India rum into the colony being proliibited 
by the original charter, all the commerce of the colony with those islands 
was suspended ; and it was asserted by the settlers that the prohibition, by 
the same instrument, of negro slavery in the colony prevented the success- 
ful cultivation of their lands. Tliis latter assertion was, however, disproved 
by the Moravian settlers, whose lands were always well cultivated, without 
the least assistance of negroes or other servants. Many complaints were 
also made by the settlers against the tenure by which they held their lands. 
But, whether owing to these causes or to the indolence and ignorance of the 
settlers, it is certam that, at the end of ten years, the people obtained with 
difficulty a scanty subsistence. These apparent disadvantages deterred 
many emigrants from settling in the colony. It way useless to complain 
to the trustees, who disregarded nil their petitions for a redress of grievances; 
and the colony languished until 1752, when the charter passed into the hands 
of the king, and the colony enjoyed the same privileges, and advanced in 
population and wealth as rapidly, as the neigiibouring provinces. « 
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GI-IAPTER IT 

THE FRENCH COLONIES 

litnKHTy and AIjscilutisni, Npav and Now Ki’iincol I’lift 

one was the ofl'spiinp; of n ti iuinnhttiit Kovominonl: tlm other, of an 
oppressed and fugitive people. Tho story of Now I'ninco is from the 
■fiist a stoiy of war: war with 6uvup;e tribes and potent forest eomrnon- 
wealthsj war with tho onoroachiiiff i)Owe)D of Heresy and of fSng- 
land. Her brave, unthinking people were stamped with tho soldier’s 
virtues and tho soldier’s faulte. The expansion of New Friinro was 
the achievement of a gigrintie ambition striving to grasp a con- 
tinent. It was a vain attempt. Long and valiantly her eiiiefs 
upheld their cause, leading to l)aUlo a vos.sttl population warlike as 
themselves. Borne down by numbers fiom without, wasti'd liy 
corruption from witliln, Now l'’i-niiec fell at last; and out of her fall 
grew rovolutioiiB whose iiidiience to this Irmtr is felt tlirough I'very 
iration of the civilised world, — Ii'riawi.s l’AUiciitaN.l> 


THWAITES^ ON EARLY PKENCII COLONIES 

The story of early French efforts at colouiHation in North Aniorica, from 
Cartier’s visit (1534) to Oliainplain’.s foundation of Quebec (1G08), the first 
permanent French colony in Canada, has already been told. 

It was unfortunate for New France that Chanijilain incurred at the outset 
the hostility of the Iroquois ; the French and the Algonquin tribes, with whom 
mey maintained friendly relations, were long after .sorely aflUciocl by them, 
Had it not been for the Iroquois wall interposed between Champlain and the 
south, the French would doubtless have preceded the English upon the 
Atlantic^ plain. The presence of this opposition led the founder of New 
trance, m his attempts to extend the sphere of French influence, to explore 
along the line of least resistance, to the north and west. 

In 1611 Montreal was planted at Uie first rapids in tho St. Lawrence, 
and near the mouths of the Ottawa and Richelieu, Four years later 0615) 

r* Copyright, 1897, by Longmana, Green, & Co,] 
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Champlain reached Lake Huron by the way of the Ottawa. There were 
easier highways to the Northwest, but the French were compelled for many 
years thereafter to take this path, because of its greater security from the 
all-devouring Iroquois. 

To extend the sphere of French influence and the Catholic religion, as 
well as to induce the savages to patronise French commerce, were objects 
which inspired both lay and clerical followers of Champlain. Their won- 
derful zeal illumined the history of New France with a poetic glamour such 
as is cast over no other part of America north of Mexico._ Under Champlain’s 
guidance and inspired by his example, traders and priests soon penetrated 
to the far West — the former bent on trafficldng for peltries and the latter on 
saving souls. Another large class of rovers, styled coureurs de bois, or wood- 
rangers, wandered far and wide, visiting and fraternising with remote tribes 
of Indians; they were attracted by the love of lawless adventure, and con- 
ducted an extensive but illicit fur-trade. Many of these explorers left no 
record of their journeys, hence it is now impossible to say who first made 
some of the most important geograplhcal discoveries. 

We Icnow that by 1629, the year before the plantuig of the Massachusetts 
Bay colony, Champlain saw an ingot of copper obtained by barter with Indians 
from the shores of Lake Superior. In 1634 Jean Nicolet, another emissaiy 
from Champlain, penetrated to central Wisconsin, by way_ of the Fox liver, 
and thence went overland to the Illinois country, inaldng trading agree- 
ments with the savage tribes along his path. Seven years afterwards (1641) 
Jesuit priests said mass before two thousand naked savages at Sault Sainte 
Marie. In the winter of 1658-1659, two French fur-traders, Radisson and 
Groseilliers, imbued with a desire “to travel! and see coim treys” and “to 
be knowne with the remotest people,” visited Wisconsin, probably saw the 
Mississippi, and built a log fort on Chequamegon Bay of Lake Superior. 
During 1662 they discovered James’ Bay to the far northeast, and became 
impressed with the fur-trading capabilities of the Hudson Bay region. Not 
receiving French support in their enterprise, they sold their services to England, 
On the strength of their discoveries, the Hudson Bay Company was organised 
(1670). Saint-Lusson took formal possession of the Northwest for the French 
king at Sault Sainte Marie in 1671. Two years later (1673) Joliet and Mar- 
quette made their now famous trip over the Fox-Wisconsin waterway and 
rediscovered the Mississippi, c 


pahkman on the contrast between french and English colonists^ 

The American colonies of France and England grew up to maturity under 
■widely different auspices. Canada, the ofispring of church and state, nmsed 
from infancy in the lap of power, its puny strength fed with artificial stimu- 
lants, its movements guided by rule and discipline, its limbs trained to martial 
exercise, languished, in spite of all, from the lack of vital sap and energy. 
The colonies of England, outcast and neglected, but strong in native vigour 
and self-confiding courage, grew yet more strong -with conflict and ■with striv- 

[^We have elseTvhere described the first explorations of the French and their comrfiis- 
sioners, such as Verrazano. We have described the Huguenot colony planted in Florida, at 
the instance of Admiral Coligny.by Ribaut, and ita annihilation by the Spanish under Menen- 
dez* We have also recounted the voyages of Cartier, Roberval, de la Roche and Champlain, 
resulting m the settlements at Quebec, Montreal, and in Acadia, or Acadie. We have also 
seen the great influx of Huguenots into the English colonies of South Carolina.] 
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bvnd developed the rugged proportions and unwieldy strength of a youlh- 

valley of the St. Lawrence, and along Uic connlB of the AtlaiiUe, 
adverse principles contended for the mastery. Feudaliwn stood arrayed 


SUvCFotJ JJiiUvipJ-VO .l.L.lLUk)l/«.4. J • J. V J tl.tj' t 

against democracy; popery against protestantian; the sword figaiiiai Ihe 
ploughshare. The priest, the soldier, and the noble ruled in Canada. T’lie 
Ignorant, light-hearted Canadian peasant Imew nolliing and oared nothing 
about popular rights and civil liberties. Bom to obey, he lived in coiiLcuited 
submission, without the wish or Hie capacity for soli rule. Power, eeutvud 
ill the heart of the system, left the masses inert. The .seUlc!neut.s along the 
margin of the St. Lawrence were like a fai--extendcd camp, where an tinny 
lay at rest, ready for the march or the battle, and where war and adventure, 
not trade and tillage, seemed the chief aims of life. The lords of the soil 
were noblemen, for the most part soldiers, or the sons of solilit'rs, ]n'ou(l 
and ostentatious, tkiftless and poor; and tlie pcojilc were their vassals. 
Over eveiy cluster of small white houses glittered the sacred emblem of the 
cross. The church, the convent, and the roadside shrine wen' soc'u at every 
turn; and in the towns and villages one met each monieiit the black lobi' 
of the Jesuit, the gray garb of the EecoHet, and tlic formal habit of tlu' Uisu- 
line nun. The names of saints, Si,. Joseph, St. Ignatius, St. Praueis, won' 
perpetuated in, the capes, rivers, and iblauds, the forts and villages of (ho land; 
and mth every day, crowds of simple wor, shippers knell in adoration before 
the countless altars of the Roman faith. 

If we search the world for the sharpest contrast to the spiritual and loni- 
poral vassalage of Canada, we sliall find it among her iinniediato noigIiboui,s 
the stern Puritans of New Engkicl, wliero the si)irit of iioneonfonnily wa,s 
sublimed to a fieiy essence, and whore the lovo of liberty and Ihc' halrod of 
pwer bmied with sevenfold heat. The ]ingli,sli colonist, with thoughtful 
brow and linrbs hardened with toil ; calling no nian masler, yet bowing rev- 
erently to the law which ho himself had made; patient and laborious, and 
seeking tor the solid comforts rather than the oniaiiiruhs of life; uo lover of 
war, yet, if need were, fighting with a stubborn, iiiclouhlablo courage, ami 
then bendmg once more with steadfast energy to his farm or his mcrcfiaudi.so 
^uch a man might well bo deemed the very pith and marrow of a couimon- 

quality of efliciency and strength, the Canadian foil miaorably 
ff his rival; but in all that pleases the eye and interests the imagination 
he kr surpassed hm. Buoyant and gay, like liis ancestry of Ko S 
Selk ™g with merriment, answered the surly howling 

5d of f thonghtlcss, ho lived haiipy S 

pvflmnia of of ins iiiistrcss With 11 paiiitod ribbon The 

l”S.k by fetantti-’ "'f 

hrir tn Pra. u ostentation, was not lost upon hmi. A rin itful 

-tiae 3 he iL ,m S“ 

semceofVeL S bJrl?-® amplo seopp in the 

to the colony When Hip «ourco of iueoino 

when nffpr+LnJ r ^ ® almved him of hia sins' 

laden canoe; wff Thm? comrades in (he deep- 
soeg, and the blue sunnv bnsnofof cadence of their 

then frail bark quivered mum? tL ^ T i^oforo thorn; when 

quneieci among the milky foam anef black rooks of the. rapid; 
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and when, around iheir camp-fire, they wasted half the night with jests and 
laughter — then the Canadian was m his element. His footsteps explored 
the farthest hiclmg-places of the Avilrlernes.s, In the evening dance his red 
cap mingled with the scalp-locks and feathers of the Indian braves; or 
stretched on a bear-skin by the side of his dusky mistrps.s, he watched the 
gambols of his hybrid offspring, in happy oblivion of the partner whom he 
left unnumbered leagues behind. 

The fur trade engendered a peculiar class of restless bushranger,?, more 
akin to Indians than to white men. Those who had once felt the fascinations 
of the forest were unfitted ever after for a life of quiet labour; and with this 
spirit the whole colony was infected. From tliis cause, no less than from 
occasional wars with the English and repeated attacks of the Iroquois, the 
agriculture of the country was sunk to a low ebb ; while feudal exactions, a 
ruinous system of monopoly, and the intermeddlings of arbitrary power 
cramped every branch of industry. Yet by the zeal of priests and the daring 
enterprise of soldiers and explorers, Canada, though sapless and infirm, spread 
forts and missions through all the western wilderness. Feebly rooted in the 
soil, she thrust out branches which overshadowed half Amei'ica ; a magnificent 
object to the eye, but one which the first whiidwind would prostrate in the du-st. 

Such excursive enterprise was alien to the genius of the British colonies. 
Daring activity was rife among them, but it did not aim at the founding of 
military outposts and forest missions. By the force of energetic industry, 
their population swelled with an unheard-of rapidity, their wealth increased 
in a yet greater ratio, and their promise of future greatness opened with every 
advancing year. But it was a greatness rather of peace than of war. The 
free institutions, the independence of authority, which were the source of 
their increase, were adverse to that uirity of cormsel and promptitude of 
action which are the soul of war. It was far otherwise with their military 
rival. France had her Canadian forces well in hand. They had but one 
will, and that was the will of a mistress. Now here, now there, in sharp and 
rapid onset, they could assail the cumbrous masses and unwieldy strength of 
their antagonists, as the king-bird attacks the eagle or the swordfish the 
whale. Between two such combatants the strife must needs be a long one, 


The Jesuit Missionaries 

Canada was a true child of the church, baptised in infancy and faithful 
to the last. Champlain, the founder of Quebec, a man of noble spirit, a 
statessman and a soldier, was deeply imbued with fervid piety. “ The saving 
of a soul,” he would often say, “ is worth more than the conquest of an em- 
pire ” ; and to forward the work of conversion, he brought with him four 
Franciscan monks from France. At a later periocl the task of colonisation 
would have been abandoned, says Charlevoix, but for the hope of casting 
the pure light of the faith over the gloomy wastes of heathendom. All France 
was filled with the zeal of proselytism. Men and women of exalted rank 
lent their countenance to the holy work. Prom many an altar daily petitions 
were offered for the well-being of the mission; and in the Holy House of 
Montmartre a inm lay prostrate day and night loefore the shrine, praying 
for the conversion of Canada. In one convent, thirty nuns offerecl them- 
selves for the labours of the wilderneas ; and priests flocked in crowds to the 
colony.’- The powers of darkness took alarm; and when a ship, freighted 

‘ “T ivre eii la Nouvelle France &est h vray dire vivre dans le sein de Dieu.” Such are the 
extravagant ■word.-< of Le Jeune* in his report of the year 1635. 
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[It* thci apostles of Uic faith, was tcmpest-iosscd upon hor voyage', (lia 
storm was ascribed to the malice of demons trembling for the safety of their 

^”^Tlie general enthusiasm was not without its fruits. The church could pay 
back with usury all that she received of aid and ciicouragemcut from the 
temporal power; and the ambition of Louis XIII could not have df'vised a 
more efficient enginery for the accomplishment of its schemes than tliat sup- 
plied by the zeal of the devoted propagandists. Tlie priest and IJu' soldier 
i\ent hand in hand, ancl the cross and iheijleur-de-lis were phmtcd sich' by side'. 

Foremost among the envoys of the faith were tiro members of (Imt singu- 
hir order who, in another hemisphere, had already done so much (o turn 
hack the advancing tide of religious froedoni and strengthen tiro arm of 
Kome. To the Jesuits was a,ssigned, for many year.s, the ontii-o charge of llie, 
Canadian missions, to the exclusion of the Franciscans, early labourei's in 
the same barren field. Inspired with a self-devoting zeal to snatch souls from 
{jcidition, and win new empires to the cro.ss; casting from Ihciu ovc'ry liopo 
of earthly pleasure or earthly aggrancli.seinont, the Jesuit fill hers bui'ii'd' i lu'iii- 
selves in deserts, facing death with the courage of heroes, and enduring tor- 
ments with the constancy of martyrs. Their story is re])letc with iiuu'vel.s 
—miracles of patient suffering and daring enterprise. TJioy were tlu' pioneers 
of Northern America.' We seo them among the fmzen' fores! s of Ac-iidiii, 
struggling on snow-sliocs with some wandering Algompiin honlo, or crouehiiig 
ill the crowded hunting-lodge, half .slitlcd in the smoky dim, ainl battling 
with troops of famished dog.s for the last morsel of susli'iuuic!e. Agniii we 
sec the black-robed priest wading among the white rajiids of the, Odnwa, 
toiling wdth his savage comrades to drag the canoe against ihe headlong 
water. Again, radiant in the vestments of his priestly ollice, he adniinislt'rH 
the sacramental bread to kneeling crowds of pliimocl and iiainIcMl proselyles 
ill thefore.sts of tlie Hurons; or, bearing his life in his hand, canh's his .saemil 
mifesioii into the strongholds of the Iroquois, like one wlio invadi'S imarini'd 
a cleii of angry tigers. Jesuit explorers traced th(> Ml. La-wnmee to ils source, 
aiul said masses among the solitudes of Tjakn Mnperior, wlw'i'i' llu' bohh'sl 
fur-trader scarcely dared to foUorv. Tliey plantml missions at Ml,. Mury’.s 
and at Micliilimackinac (1668-1671); and one of !h(>ir fralemity, tlu- illusl'ri- 
ous Marquette, discovered the, ]\nbsi.s,sippi, and opened a new thi'alrc to (he 
boundless ambition of Eraiice (1673). 

The path of the missionary was a thorny and a bloody one, and n lifi' of 
weary aposMiip was often crowned with a friglitfiil martyrdom. ,)(>iin dc 
nrebeuf and Gabriel Lallomanl preached llie faith amongst ilie villages of tlu' 
rluroiis;, when their terror-stricken flock were ovi'rwhelrnrHl by an irruiilioii 
of the Iroquois (1649). The missionaries might have lied, bui, lime lo their 
.'■acred fimction, they remained behind to aid the. woimdi'cl luid Iiiiptise the, 
hVi!' f captive, and both wore doomed to the fiery torture. 

unSe cTOss met his fate, wilh an undaunl,e,il eoin- 

1 , uch amazed his murderers. AVithuiiflincIiingeonstimey he endured 

.vJSuud I''™'"'" « in pavl, tbo Hlnry nt ,nnH, 

‘ Giimionwealtlis from ^ that the hisloiy oi every ouo of oiu* uorUu'i'u tii'r of 

trae, as Bancroft avers thal 1 Vi'’ the Prcncli rfqUue. It is not 

ftat m this tind, aa elsewhorn in all mmiocr ol New 1' mnen : wn now know 

tire trader was not a S-uri n, n • tiw priest, Put 

Irance, particularly in the seventpenth nmh’ mlutialo tnnwlcfl/in of Naw 

thfi ciociety of Jesus. ] ^ centuiy, cluefly to tlio wandering nuHaioiuu'ioa of 
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torments too horrible to be recorded, and died calmly as a martyr of the 
early church, or a war-chief of the Mohawks. 

The slender frame of Lallemant, a man younger in yeans and gentle in 
spirit, was enveloped in blazing savin-bark. Again and again the fire was 
extinguished; again and again it was kindled afresh; and with such fiendish 
ingenuity were his torments protracted that he lingered for seventeen hours 
before death came to his relief. 

Isaac Jogues, taken captive by the Iroquois, was led from canton to 
canton, and village to village, enduring fresh torments and indignities at 
every stage of his progress. Men, women, and children vied with each other 
in ingenious malignity. Redeemed, at length, by the humane exertions of a 
Dutch officer, he repaired to France, where his disfigured person and muti- 
lated hands told the story of his sufferings. But the promptings of a sleepless 
conscience urged him to return and complete the work he had begun, to 
illumine the moral darkness upon which, during the months of his disastrous 
captivity, he fondly hoped that lie had thrown some rays of light. Once 
more he bent his footsteps towards the scene of his living martyrdom, sad- 
dened with a deep presentiment that he was advancing to his death. Xor 
were his forebodings untrue. In a village of the Mohawks the blow of a 
tomahawk closed his mission and his life. 

Such intrepid self-devotion may •well call forth our highest admiration, 
hut when ■we seek for the results of these toils and sacriliecs we shall seei 
in vain. Patience and zeal were thrown away upon lethargic minds and stub- 
born hearts. The reports of the Jesuits, it is true, display a copious list of 
conversions ; but the zealous fathers reckoned the number of conversions by 
the number of baptisms ; and, as Le Clcrcq 9 observes, with no less truth than 
candour, an Indian would be baptised ten times a day for a pint of brandy 
or a pound of tobacco. Neither can more flattering conclusions be drawn 
from the alacrity which they showed to adorn their persons with crucii\es 
and medals. The ghtter of the trinkets pleased the fancy of the warrior; 
and, "with the emblem of man’s salvation pendent from his neck, he was often 
at heart as thorough a heathen as when he wore in its place a necklace made 
of the dried forefingers of his enemies. At the present day, with the excep- 
tion of a few insignificant bands of converted Indians in Lower Canada, not 
a vestige of eaiiy Jesuit influence can be foimd among the tribes. The reed 
was sown upon a rock. 

_ YTiile _ the church was reaping but a scanty harvest, the labours of the 
missionaries were fruitful of profit to the monarch of France. The Jesuit 
led the van of French colonisation; and at Detroit, Michilimackinac, St 
Mary’s, Green Bay, and other outposts of the West, the establishment of a 
mission was the precursor of military occupancy. In other respects no less, 
the labours of the wandering missionaries advanced the welfare of the colony. 
Sagacious and keen of sight, with faculties stimulated by zeal and sharpened 
by peril, they made faithful report of the temper and movements of the 
distant tribes among whom they were distributed. The influence which they 
often gained was exerted in loehalf of the government under whose auspices 
their missions were carried on ; and they strenuously laboured to win over 
the tribes to the French alliance, and alienate them from the heretic English. 
In all things they approved themselves the staunch and steadfast auxiliaries 
of the imperial power ; and the marquis du Quesne observed of the missionary 
Picquet that in his .single person lie "was worth ten regiments. 

Among the English colonies, the pioneers of civilisation were for the mod 
part rude yet vigorous men, impelled to enterprise by native restlessness, 
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^ hv fhe hope of gain. Their range was limited, and seldom extended 
'hpW the outelurts^of the settlcmenls. With Canada it was far other- 
Se wi no energy in the bulk of her people. The court and the 

Imv supplied the mainsprings of her vita action, and the hands wlncli 
T,irHhe lilies of France in the heart of the wilderness had never guided 
£ luSshSe or the spade. The love of adventure, the ambition 

n new discovery, the hope of military advancement, urged men oi place and 
rnUure to embark on bold and comprehensive ciiierpnso. Many a gallant 
^mtleman many a nobleman of France, trod the black monk and posiy mo.sscs 
rthSH'^ feet that had pressed the carpeks of Versailles. They whose 
vouth had passed in camps and courts grew gray among the wigwams of 
Iwages, and the lives of Castine, Joncairc, and Priber are invc.stcd with all the 
interest of romance. 


BAXCEOFT’s account of MARQUETTE, JOLIET, AND LA SALLE 

In 1660 the colon}' of New France was too feeble to defend itself against 
tlie dangerous fickleness and increasing confidence of the Iroquoi.s ; the very 
harvest could not be gathered in safety ; it seemed as if all must be abandoned. 
Montreal was not safe— one ecclesia.stic was killed near its gates ; a new orgim- 
hation of the colony was needed, or it would come to ap end. The company 
of the Hundred Associates resolved, therefore, to resign the colony to the 
king (February 14th, 1603) ; and immediately, under the ausiiice.s of Colbert, 
it was conceded to the new company of the West Indies. 

A powerful appeal was made, in favour of Canada, to the king ; the onm- 
pany of Jesuits publicly invited him to assume its defence, and become their 
champion against the Iroquois. After various efforts at fit appointments, 
the year 1665 saw the colony of New France protected by a royal regiment, 
with the aged but indefatigable Tracy as viceroy; v/ith Couroelles, a veteran 
soldier, as governor ; and with Talon, a man of busineas and of integrity, a.s 
intendant and representative of the king in civil affairs. Every oiium wa.4 
favourable, save the conquest of New Nctlicriand.s by the Engli.sh. That, 
conquest eventually made the Five Nations a dependence on the English 
world. The Bourbons found in them implacable opponents. IJndi.smayed 
by the sad fate of Gareau and Mesnard, indifferent to hunger, nakodiiosa, 
and cold, to the wreck of the ship.? of bark, and to fatigues aiicl weavinesH, by 
night and by clay, August 8th, 1665, Father Claude Alloucz embarkoil on a 
mission, by way of the Ottawa, to the far West. On the first day of October 
he arrived at the great village of the Chippewas, in the bay of Chetiuamegon. 
It was at a moment when the young warriors were bent on a strife with 
the warlike Sioux. AUouez was admitted to an audience before the vast 
assembly. In the name of Louis XIV and hi.s viceroy, ho coinmandecl 
peace, and offered commerce and an alliance against the Iroquois. On 
the shore of the bay, to which the abundant fisheries attracted crowds, a 
chapel soon rose, and the mission of the Holy Spirit w'as founded. There 
adnm'mg throngs, who had never seen a European, came to gaze on the 
white man, and on the pictures wliich he displayed of the realms of hell 
and ot the last judgment; there n choir of Cliippowas ivere taught to ch.ant 
tne and the ave. During Iris long sojourn, he lighted the torch of 
aith. tor more than twenty different nations. The scattered Hurons and 
ttaw’as, that roamed the deserts north of Lake Superior, appealed to lri.s 
compassion, and, heiore his return, obtained his prescucc in their morasses, 
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The Sacs and Foxes travelled on foot from tlieir country, which abounded 
in deer and beaver and buffalo. The Illinois, also — a hospitable race 
unaccustomed to canoes, having no weapon but the bow and arrow— came 
to rehearse their sorrows. Their ancient glory and their numbers had been 
diminished by the Sioux on the one side, and the Iroquois, armed with mus- 
kets, on the other. Curiosity wms roused by their talc of the noble river on 
which they dwelt, and which flowed towards the south. 

Then, too, at the very extremity of the lake, the missionary met the 
wild, impassive warriors of the Sioux, who dwelt to the west of Lake Superior, 
in a land of prairies, with wild rice for food, and skins of beasts, instead of 
bark, for roofs to tlieir cabins, on the banks of the great river, of wliicli 
AUouezt rejjoried the name to be “Messipi.” ^ 

After residmg for nearly two years chiefly on the southern margin of Lake 
Superior, and connecting Ms name imperishably with the progress of discov- 
ery in the West, Alloucz returned to Quebec (August, 1667), to urge the 
establishment of permanent missions, to be accompanied by little colonies 
of French emigrants; and such was his own feiwonr, such the earnestness 
with which he was seconded, that iir two days, with another priest, Louis 
Nicolas, for his companion, he was on his way returning to the mi.ssion at 
Chequamegon. 

The prevalence of peace favoured the progress of French dominion; the 
company of the West Indies, resigning its monopoly of the fur-trade, gave an 
impulse to Canadian enterprise; a recruit of missionaries had arrived from 
France ; and Claude Dablon and James Marquette repaired to the Chippewas 
at the Sault, to establish the mission of St. Mary. It is the oldest settle- 
ment begun by Europeans within the present limits of the commonwealtli of 
Michigan. 

For the succeeding years, the illustrious triumvirate, Allouez, Daljlon, 
and Marquette, -were employed in confirming the influence of France in the 
vast regions that extend from Green Bay to the head of Lake Superior. The 
purpose of discovering the Mississippi, of w'hich the tales of the natives had 
published the magnificence, sprung from Marquette himself. He had resolved 
on attempting it m the autumn of 1669. 

It became the fixed purpose of Talon, the intendant of the colony, to 
spread the power of France to the utmost borders of Canada. To this end, 
Nicolas Perrot appeared as his agent in the West, to propose a congre.ss of 
the nations at St. hlary's. The invitation reached the tribes of Lake Superior, 
and w'as carried even to the wandering hordes of the remotest north. Nor 
did the messenger neglect the south ; obtaining, at Green Bay, an escort of 
Pottawottomies, he, the first of Europeans, repaired on the same mission of 
friendship to the Miamis at Chicago. 

The day appointed for the unwonted spectacle of the congress of natious 
arrived m May, 1671 ; and with Allouez as his interpreter, St. Lusson, fredi 
from an excursion to southern Canada — that is, the borders of the Kennebec, 
where English habitations were already sown broadcast aloirg tbe coast- 
appeared at the falls of St. Maiy as the delegate of Talon. There are assem- 

archivist of the Marine and Colonies at Paris, Pierre Margry,J claimed 
timt La Salle was the actual discovereT or lather (rediscoverer) of the Mississippi in 1670. 
This la disputed by Parkman,fc Sheaj^ and others, who give the credit to Joliet, and the date 
as June 17th, 1673. There are still earlier claimants, as we have seen, Radissoii and GroseillioTS, 
who are by many believed to have found the Great liiver in 1658 or 1659. Then, too, ve 
must not forget that the Spaniards had long before found the lower liver, Pineda, probably 
as early as 1519, and Soto twenty years later^ The evplorationa by Marquette and La Sails 
were, however, the first to bring the river into full comprehension.] 
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Ll the envoys of the wild republicans of the wildenicss, and Itnlliiuilly eliul 
nfficers from the veteran armies of Eraticc It was formally amiouncM (o 
r natives, gathered, as they were, from the head-springs of the ht Ltuv- 
lence the Mn>sissippi, and the Red river, that they were placed umler tlie 

nrotection of the French Icing. „ , i ■ • r 

In the same year Marquette gathered the wandering rcinaiii.s of one 

hrinch of the Huron nation round a chapel at Point St. Ignace, on tin' conli- 
iient north of the peninsula of Michigan, and the o.sLablishniont was long 
maintained as the key to the West and the convenient r('ndcf:von.s of tli(> 
remote Algonquin.s. Here, also, Marquette once more gained a place among 
the founciens of Michigan. The countries south of the village founded liy 
Marquette were explored by Allouez and Dabloii, wlio bore the cro.ss through 
eastern Wisconsin and the north of Illinois, visiting the Mascoulins and Ifu' 
Kiclcapoos on the Milwaukee, and the Miami, s at tlic iioad of tjako Michigan. 
The yoiuig men of the latter tribe were inlcnt on an excursion again, st tlu' 
flioux, and they prayed to the mi,ssionarics to give tliem the victory. After 
linhlung tlie circuit, Alloucz, fearless of danger, exti'iided hi.s rambles to I lie 
cabins of the Foxes on the river which bears tlicir name. 

The long-expected discovery of the Missi.y.siiipi was at, hand, to be aemnn- 
plidied by Joliet, of Quebec, of whom there is no record, Init of Ibis one 
excursion, that gives lihn imnioiiality, and by Mariiuotic', wlio, idler yc'ar,s 
of pious assiduity to the poor wrecks of IIuron.s,_whom lu' iilnuted, near 
aiiiindant fisheries, on the cold extremity of Micliigau, entered, with equal 
humility, upon a career which exposed his life to perpetual danger, and, by 
its results, affected the destiny of nations. 

In 1673, on the 10th day of June, the meek, single-lioart od, uiqireU'uding, 
illustrious Marquette, with Joliet for Ms associate, five Frenclunon as his (‘om- 
paiiions, and two Algonquins as guides, lifted their two canoc's on lJu'ir 1 lacks 
anil walked across the narrow portage that divide, s the Fox river from llu' 
■Wisconsin. They reach the watershed; already tliey stand l.)y tlu' Wisconsin. 
“The guides returned,” say.s the gentle Mar(}uetlo,>« “leaving us alont', in 
this unknown land, in the hands of Providence.” France and Ohristianity 
stood in the valley of tlic_ Mississippi. Embarldng on the broad Wisconsiii, 
the dLcoverera, as they sailed west, wont solitarily tlowii the stri'am, between 
altmiato prairies and hillsides, beholding neither man nor the wonletl bensl.s 
of the forest no sound broke the ai>palling silence, hut the rijiple of their eii noi'S 
and the lowing of the buffalo. In sexmn days “they entered liap])ily the 
Great Rwer, with a joy that could not bo exprcssml”; liiul the (wo liirch-bark 
canoes floated down the calm magnificence of the ()('(‘au .stream, ovei' the 
broad, clear sand-bars, the resort of innumerable water-fowl, between! llu' 
vide plains of Illinois and Iowa. 

About sixty leagues below the mouth of the Wisconsin, tlin western baiilc 
o! the Mississippi bore on its sands the trail of inon ; a little footpath was dis- 
cerned leading into a beautiful prairie ; and, leaving the canoes, Joliet and Mar- 
quette resoled alone to brave a meeting with the savages. After walking 
SIX nil es they beheld a village on the banks of a river, and two other, s on a 
Hope, at a distance of a niilo and a half from the first. The river was thc' 

^'^hich wc have corrupted the name, into 
nf IniT p Marquette and Joliet were the first white men who trod the soil 
^ themselves to God, they uttered a loud cry. The 
pine bril hni’ i n ° ^ advance slowly to meet them, bearing the peaci'- 
Eii Sf" Rlinois,” said tW- 

, vhen tianslated. We are men —and they offcrccl the calumet. 
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At the great council Marquette published to them the one true God, then 
Creator. He spoke also of the great captains of the French, the governor of 
Canada, who had chastised the Five Nations and cominanded peace, and he 
questioned them respecting the Mississippi and the tribes that possessed its 
banks. For the messengers, who announced the subjection of the Iioquois, a 
magnificent festival was prepared of hominy and fish and the choicest 
viands from the prairies. After six days’ delay, and invitations to new 
visits, the chieftain of the tribe, vdth hunch eds of warriors, attended the 
strangers to their canoes ; and, selecting a peace-pipe embellished with the 
head and neck of briUiant buxls, and all featheiecl over with plumage of 
various hues, they hung round Marquette the mysteiious arbiter of peace and 
war, the sacred calumet, a safeguard among the nations. 

The little group proceeded onwards. “I did not fear death,” says Mar- 
quette “I should have esteemed it the greatest happiness to have died for 
the glory of God.” They passed the perpendicular rocks, which wore the 
appearance of monsters ; they heard at a distance the noise of the waters of 
the Missouri, known to them by its Algonquin name of Peldtanoni, and 
ivhen they came to the most beautiful confluence of rivers in the woild— 
where the swifter Missouri rushes like a conqueror into the calmer Mississippi, 
dragging it, as it were, hastily to the sea — the good Marquette lesolved in Ins 
heart, anticipating Lewis and Clarke, one day to ascend the mighty river to its 
source ; to cross the ridge that divides the oceans, and, descending a westerly 
flowing stream, to publish the gospiel to all the people of this New World. 

In a little less than forty leagues the canoes floated past the Ohio, which 
was then, and long afterwards, called the Wabash. Its baiilcs weie tenanted 
by numerous villages of the peaceful Shawnees, who quailed under the incur- 
sions of the Iroquois. The thick canes begin to appear so close and strong 
that the buffalo could not break through them; the insects become intolei- 
able ; as a shelter against the suns of July, the sails are folded into an ainung 
The prairies vanish; and forests of wdiitewood, admirable for their vastness 
and height, crowd even to the skirts of the pebbly shore. It is also observed 
that, in the land of the Ohickasaws, the Indians have guns. 

Near the latitude of thirty-three degrees, on the western bank of the 
Mississippi, stood the village of Mitchigamea, in a region that had not been 
visited by Europeans since the days of De Soto. “Now,” thought Mar- 
quette, "we must indeed ask the aid of the Yirgin.” Armed with bows and 
arrows, with clubs, axes, and bucMers, amidst continual whoops, the natives, 
bent on war, embark in vast canoes made out of the trunks of hollow trees; 
but at the sight of the mysterious peace-pipe held aloft, throwing their bovs 
and quivers into the canoes as a token of peace, they prepared a hospitable 
welcome. 

The next day, a long wooden canoe, containing ten men, escortecl the 
discoverers, for eight or ten Teagues, to the village of Akansea, the limit of 
their voyage. They had left the region of the Algonquins, and, in the mrdsfc 
of the Sioux and Ohickasaws, could speak only'’ by an interpreter. The wealth 
of his tribe consisted in buffalo skins; tbeii' weapons were axes of steel— a 
proof of commerce ■with Europeans. Thus had our travellers descended 
below the entrance of the Arkansas, to the genial climes that have almost rro 
vdnter but rains, beyond the bound of the Huron and Algoncprin languages, 
to the vicinity of the grrlf of Mexico, and to tribes of Indians that had 
obtained European arms by traffic with Spaniards or witli Virginia. 

So, having spoken of God, and the mysteries of the Catholic faith , ha'sdng 
become certain that the Father of rivers went not to the ocean east of Florida, 
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So^yerto tlie gulf of California, Marquette and Joliet left Alcansoa (July ITtli, 

M the tSrTyiighth deTree'S'‘latitude they entered the river Illinois 
,nd ^covered a country without i1^ paragon for the iertihty of ite benutifu 
covered with buffaloes and stags, for the love iiiesB of its nvulc'ts and 
Cnrodigal abundance of wild duck and swans, and of a species of panots 
ndS Weys. The tribe of Illinois, that tenantccl its lianks, ontr(>a(ed 
“larqStte to come and reside among them One of their chiefs, with llieir 
foung men, conducted the paity, by way of Chicago to Lake Michigan, and 

before the end of September all were safe in Green Bay. 

Toliet returned to Quebec to announce the dibcoveiy, of lyljicli the fame, 
through Talon, quickened the ambition of Colbert; the unaspiring Marquette 
Tcniained to preach the gospel to the Miamis, who dwelt ni the nortli of 
Illinois round Chicago. Two years afterwards, sailing from Chicago to Miiclc- 
iuac he enteied a little river in Michigan. Erecting an aliai, lie .said mass 
after the rites of the Catholic church, then begged the men who conductod 
liis canoe to leave him alone for a half hour. At the end_ of the half hour 
they went to seek him, and he was no more. The gooil ini,s,sionary, fliscovru-m- 
of a world, had fallen asleep (May 1.8tli, 1676j on the margin of the shenm 
that beais his name. Near its mouth the canocmen dug his grave iii the 
sand. Ever after, the forest rangers, if in danger on ]jake Michigiin, would 


invoke his name. » r , ^ 

At the death of Marquette, there dwelt at the outlet of Lake Ontario 
Robert Cavalier de la Salle. Of a good family, lie had rououiieod his inlu'r- 
itance by entering the seminary of the Jesuits. Afler pioliting by tlie disci- 
pline of their schools, and obtaining their praise for jiurity and diligence, 
he had taken his discharge from the fraternity, and about the year Kid? 
embarked for fame and fortune in New France. JCslabliislu'd at. first as a 


fur-trader, at La Chine, and enoouragod by Talon and Courcellps, he ex])lor('d 
Lake Ontario, and ascended to Lake Eiie; and wIk'U the Freiudi goveinor, 
some years after occupying the banks of the Sorol, liegan to fortify the outlet 
of Lake Ontaiio, La Salle, repairing to Ib-ance in 167r), and aided by I'Yon- 
tenac_, obtained the rank of nobility, and the grant of Fort Frontenac, now 
the village of Kingston, on condition of maintaining the fortusss. d’lK' grant 
was, in fact, a coiice.ssioii of a large domain ami the exclusive liallie witli 
the Five Nations. 


Joliet, a.s he descended from the iipjier lakes, had pas,sed liy Ili(' lia.stlons 
of Fort Frontenac — ^liad spread the news of the brilliant career of discoverit's 
opened in the West. Li the solitudes of Upper Canada the secluded advmi- 
turcr had inflamed his imagination by reading the voyages of Columbus, 
and the history of the ramble.? of De Soto; and the Iroquois had, moreover, 
described the course of the Ohio. Thus the young enthusiast framed plans 
of colonisation in the southwest, and of commerce between Europe and tlu' 
Mississippi. Once more he repaired to France, and from the policy of Cnlherl 
and the special favour of Scignelay, Colbert's .son, lie oidained, with Ui(' 
monopoly of the traffic in buffalo skin,s, a coniinis,sion for perfecting tlii’ dis- 
covery of the Cheat River. With Tonti, an Italian veteran, .as hi.s lieutemuit, 
and a recruit of mechanics and mariners. La Salle, in the anliunn of 167S, 
lo Fort Frontenac, Before winfer, "a wooden canoe" of ten Ions, 
the nist that ever sailed into Niagara River, boro a part of his company to 
the vicinity of the falls; at Niagara, a trading-hoii.se, was o.st ahli,shed ; in (hi' 
mouth of Tonawanta creek, the work of shipbuilding began; 'Fouti and tlii' 
rranciscan Hennepin, venturing among the Senecas, e,stabli.shc'd relations 
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of amity— while La Salle himself, skilled iu the Indian dialects, was now iirgin<» 
forward the shipbirilders, now gathering furs at his magazine, now gazing at 
the mighty cataract, now sending fornnard a detachment into the countrj’ 
of the Illinois to prepare the way for his reception. 

Under the auspices of La Salle, Europeans first pitched a tent at Niagara- 
it was he who, in 1679, amidst the salvo from his little artillery, and the chanh 
ing of the Te Deuni, and the astonished gaze of the Senecas, first launched 
a wooden vessel, a hark of sixty tons, on the upper Niagara river, and, 
in the Griffln, freighted with the colony of fur-traders for the valley of the 
Mississippi, on the 7th day of August, unfurled a sail to the breezes of 
Lake Erie. La Salle, first of mariners, sailed over Lake Erie and between 
the verdant isles of the majestic Detroit; debated planting a colony on its 
banks; gave a name to Lake St. Clair (August 17th) from the day on which 
he traversed its shallow waters ; and, after planting a trading-house at Mack- 
inaw (August 27th), cast anchor in Green Bay. Here, having despatched 
his brig to Niagara river wdtli the richest cargo of furs, he himself, with hb 
company in scattered groups, repaired in bark canoes to the head of Lake 
Michigan; and at the mouth of the St. Joseph ’.s, in that peninsula where 
Allouez had already gathered a village of Miamis, awaiting the return of 
the Gripn, he constructed the trading-house, with palisades, known as 
the Fort of the Miamis. But of lii.s vessel, on which liis fortunes .so much 
depended, no tidings camo. Weary of delay, he resolved to penetrate 
Illinois; and (December 3rd), leaving ten men to guard the Fort of the 
Miamis, La Salle himself, with Hennepin and t%vo other Franciscans, with 
Tout! and about thirty followers, a.sccnded the St. Joseph's and entered the 
Kankakee. Before the end of December the little comioany had reached 
the site of an Indian village on the Illinois, probably not far- from Ottawa, 
in La Salle county. 

The spirit and prudence of La Salle, who w’as the life of tlie enterprise, 
w'on the fricndisliip of the natives. But clouds lowered over his path; the 
Griffin, it seemed certain, was wrecked, thus clelaying his discoveries as well 
as impairing his fortunes. Fear and discontent pervaded the company; 
and when La Salle planned and began to build a fort on the banks of the 
Illinois, four days’ journey, it is said, below Lake Peoria, thwarted by des- 
tiny and almost despairing, ho named the fort Crevccdiur [i.e., "HeLart- 
break,” though by some said to be a remembrance of his share in the siege of 
Fort Crevecoeur in the Netherlands], 

Yet here the immense jrower of hiu will appeared. Dependent on him- 
self, fifteen hundred miles from the nearest French settlement, impoverished, 
pursued by enemies at Quebec, and in the rvilderness surrounded by uncer- 
tain nation-s, he inspired his men witli resolution to saw trees into plank and 
prepare a bark ; he despatched Louis Ilennopin to explore the upper Mis- 
sissippi ; he questioned the Illinois and their southern captives on the course 
of the Mississippi; he formed conjectur&s respecting the Tennessee river; 
and then, as new recruits were needed, and sails and cordage for the bark, 
in the month of March, ryith a musket and a pouch of powder and shot, with 
a blanket for liis protection, and skins of which to make moccasins, he, with 
three companions, set off on foot for Fort Frontcnac, to trudge through 
thickets and forests, to wade through marshes and melting snows, having 
for his pathway the ridge of highlands ivdiich divide the basin of the Ohio 
from that of the lakes — ^wdthout ch'ink, except water from the brooks— 
without food, except supplies from the gun. Of his thoughts on that long 
journey no record exists. 
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nbsence of La Salic, Loiii-? Hennepin, bearing the enknnet, 
.nd Smp niil bT Du Gay and Michael. d-Aecanlt lak, called. AklcoJ 
nf oaSen followe.l the Illinois to its June, 1. on with tlK- Mismasippi; and, 
,m-SS he guidance of St. Anthony of Pat ua aMcciu h‘< he nug ity .stream 
w bevond the mouth of the Wisconsin— as lie lal.sely held lorth, iar cnou.gh 
tn dhcover it.s .source. i The great falls in the river, which he t escribe, s with 
liable accuracy, were named (February, 1680) from the cho.sen patron 
nf the expedition. After a .summer’s rambles, diver.sihed by a .s uirt captivily 
amoiw the Sioux, he and hi.s companions returned, by way ol the Wi.scon.sin 
uid Fox rivers, to the French miission at Green Bay. . 

‘ In illinoLs Tonti wa.s le.ss fortunate. The quick perception ol La hallo 
had selected as the fit centre of his colony, Rock Fort, near a village of llu' 
Illinois. This rock Tonti was to fortify, and during tlie attempt men at 
Ci'A’eeceur deserted. Besides, the eiiemie.s of La Sal.le had insligated llie 
Iroquois to hostility, and in September a large, party ol them, dc.sceiKling th(' 
river, threatened ruin to his enterprise. After a parley, Tonti aiul.tlu' few 
men ’that remained with him, excepting the aged Franciscan Galiriol do la 
Ihboiirde, fled to Lake Michigan, where they found shelter with the I’ol- 


tawottomies. 

AVhen, therefore. La Salle returned lo Illinois, with large siipplio.s of men 
and .stoies for rigging a brigantine, ho found the post in Illinois dixserteil. 
Hence came the delay of another year, Avliich wa,s occujDied in finding 'I’onti 
and his men and perfecting a capacious biirgo.. At. last (February tith, 
1082) La Salle and his company descended the Mi,ssi.ssippl to the, sea. iJis 
.sagacious eye discerned the magnificent resourciss of the country. A,s he 
fio.rted clown its flood; as he framed a cabin on the first 01iiclca.saw blulT; 
as he raised the cross by the Arkansas; as he planted the arms of France 
near the gulf of Mexico (April 9th), he anticipated the future nllluence of 
emigrants, and heard in the distance the footstep,? of the advancing multi- 
tude that were coming to take possession of the valley. Meantime, he claimed 
the, territory for France, and gave it the name of Louisiana. The year of the 
descent has been unnecessarily made a question; its accoiniilislnnent wins 
known in Paris before the end of 1682. 

La Salle, remaining in the West till his exclusive iirivilcge. had expired, 
returned to Quebec (May 12th, 1683), to embark for Franco. In tho I'lirly 
months of 1684 the preparations for colonising Louisiana wore. porfoeUul, 
and (July. 24th) the fleet left Rochelle. Four vessels were destined for tho 
Mississippi, bearing two hundred and eighty persons, to take pos.se.H,sion of 
the valley. Of these, one hundred were soldiers— an ill omen, for Bucoo,s,sful 
colonists always defend themselves; about thirty were volunteers, two of 
whoni were nephews to La Salle; of ecclesiastics, there were throe Franciscans 
and three of St. Sulpice, one. of them being brother to La Salle ; thero were, 
moreoyei- mechanics of various skill; and tho presence of young women 
proved the design of. permanent colonisation. But the incchanics were poor 
workmen, ill versed in their art; the .soldiers, though they had for their com- 
inancler Joutel,« a man of courage and truth, and afterwards tho historian 
Ol the grand enterprise, were themselves spiritless vagabond, s, without di,s- 
cipime and without experience; the volunteers were restle,ss with indefluile 
xpectatious; and, worst of all, the naval commander, Beaujeu, was deliciont 


Father Hmnnr^in n "it" agreement among historians sinro tho day of .Sparks » that 
le Clercci a Uo n discovered tho upper Missisaippi stole his data from, 

and oth™ thmith ^ ‘^°'«^right liar by Griivier, v Baiioroft,!! Parkman,* 

, oiigh Shea ' has indicated some point in his possible exculpation,] 
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in judgment. The voyage begins amidst variances between La Salle and the 
naval commander. In every instance on the record the judgment of La 
Salle was right.^ 

At Santo Domingo, La Salle, delayed and cruelly thwarted by Beaujeu 
saw already the shadow of his coming misfortunes. On the 10th day of Jan- 
uary, 1685, they must have been near the mouth of the Mississippi ; but La 
Salle thought not, and the fleet sailed by. Presently he perceived his error 
and desired to return, but Beaujeu refused ; and thus they sailed to the west, 
and still to the west, till they reached the bay of Matagorda. Weaiy of 
differences with Beaujeu — believing the sti-earns that had their outlet in the 
bay might be either branches from the Mississippi, oi‘ lead to its vicinity— La 
Salle resolved to disembark. Whilst he was busy in providing for the safety 
of his men, his store-ship, on entering the liarbour, was wrecked by the care- 
less pilot. Others gazed listlessly; La Salle, calming the terrible eneigy 
of his grief at the sudden ruin of his boundless hopes, borrowed boats from 
the fleet to save at least some present supplies. But with night came a 
gale of wind, and the vessel was dashed utterly to pieces. The stores, pio- 
vided with the munificence that marked the plans of Louis XIV, lay scatteied 
on the sea; little could be saved. To aggravate despair, the savages came 
down to pilfer, and murdered two of the volunteers. 

Terror pervaded the group of colonists ; the evils of the wreck and the gale 
were charged to La Salle — as if he ought to have deepened the channel and 
controlled the winds; men deserted and returned to the fleet. La Salle, 
who by the powerful activity of his will controlled the feeble and irritable 
persons that surrounded him, was yet, in his struggle against adversity, 
magnanimously tranquil. The fleet sets sail, and there remain on the beach 
of Matagorda a desponding company of about two hundred and thirty, huddled 
together in a fort constructed of the fragments of their shipwrecked vessel, 
having no reliance but in the constancy ancl elastic genius of La Salle. Ascend- 
ing the small stream at the west of the bay, in the vain hope of finding the 
Mississippi, La Salle selected a site on the open ground for the establishment 
of a fortified post. The spot he named St. Louis. 

This is the settlement which made Texas a part of Louisiana. In its sad 
condition, it had yet saved from the wreck a good supply of arms, and bars 
ot iron for the forge. Even now this colony po.ssessed, from the bounty of 
Louis XIV, more than was contributed by all the English monarchs together 
for the twelve English colonies on the Atlantic. Its number still exceeded 
that of the colony of Smith in Virginia, or of those who embarked in the 
Mayjioioer. Erance took possession of Texas; her arms were carved on its 
stately forest trees; and by no treaty or public document, except the gen- 
eral cessions of Louisiana, did she ever after relinquish the right to the prov- 
ince as_ colonised under her banners, and made still more surely a part of 
her territory because the colony found there its grave. 

La Salle proposed to seek the Mississippi in canoes ; and after an absence 
of about four months, and the loss of twelve or thirteen men, he rckumed in 
rags, having failed to find " the fatal river,” and yet renewing hope by his 
presence. In April, 1686, he plunged into the wilderness, with twenty 
companions, _ lured towards New Mexico by the brilliant fi.ction 3 of the rich 
mines of Saints Barbe, the El Dorado of northern Mexico. On his return 
he heard of the wreck of the little* bark which had remained with the colony; 
he heard it unmoved. Heaven and man seemed his enemies ; and, with the 

P This is Bancroft’s opinion, though Winsor f curiously deduces the theory that La Salle 
was in a state of mental unsoundness.”] 
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giant energy of an indomitable will, having lost his hopes of fortune, his 
hopes of fame — ^with his colony diminished to about forty, among whom 
discontent had given birth to plans of crime— with no Europeans ncarar 
than the river Panuco, no French nearer than Illinois — he resolved to travel 
on foot to his countrymen at the north, and return from Canada to renew 
his colony in Texas. 

Leaving twenty men at Fort St. Louis (January 12th, 1687), La Salle, with 
sixteen men, departed for Canada. Lading their baggage on the wild horses 
from the Cenis, which found their pasture everywhere in the prairies; in shoe's 
made of green buffalo hides ; for want of other paths, following the track of 
the buffalo, and using skins as the only shelter against rain; winning favour 
with the savages by the confiding courage of their loader—they ascended the 
streams towards the first ridge of highlands, walking tlirough beautiful plains 
and groves, among deer and buffaloes, till they had passed tlio basin of the 
Colorado, and in the upland country had reached a branch of Trinity rivor. 
In the little company of wanderers there were two men, Duhaut and l/Aruhe- 
vgque, who had embarked their capital in the eutcrpri.se, Of tht'.sc', Duhaul, 
had long shown a spirit of mutiny ; the base malignity of di,sai)])oiaLod ava- 
rice, maddened by suffering and impatient of control, awakened the fiorct'sl, 
passions of ungovernable hatred. Inviting Moranget to take clmrgo of llic 
fmits of a buffalo hunt, they quarrelled with him, and murdored him. Won- 
dering at the delay of his nephew's return, La Salle, on the 20th of Marcli 
went to seek him, At the brink of the river ho observed oaglos Inivorinn h.s 

alfirm gun. Wiirned by the souikI, ])ulnuit 

of the latter La Salle asked. Where is my nephew?" At the mommit of 
the answer Duhaut fired, and, without uttering a word, La Salle fell doful, 
ion are down now, grand bashaw 1 you arc down now 1" slioutocl one of the 
conspirators as they despoiled his rcniains, which were left on tlin prairu' 
naked and without burial, to be devoux'cd by wild boasts. ^ 

buch was the end of this daring adventurer. For foi’co of will and vast 

and quick adaptation of his gouius to 
mined circumstances; for a sublime magnanimity that resigned itself to 

triumphed ovt affliction by eSfy S S 

Iris coimtrynum? iS'had 

K«gS 1 7 '5''' r“"’ : T' “i 

the West ' colonisation in the groat central valley of 

..d“ ss ?f s ri.'s Zw""' ““ ‘''”‘1 °i “'""i 

were themselves murdered whL®then^°r® share m the spoils, 

savages. Joutel with the ?», I V joined a band of 

others, in all but seven obf.S ^ ^ sm-viving nephew of La Salle, and 
nvulets, crossing ravines bv refH rijp Arkansa,s; mid fording 

over rivers, not rueetinv of buffalo hides making a ferry 

the countiy above the led river/cEm H ^ calumet till they reached 
ness grave on which the nietv of’nn esteemed companion in a wilder- 

at last, as the survivors ^came offerings of maisio 

1687), they beheld on an i ^ Mississippi (July 24tli, 

.‘.a 9^1 an island a large cross. Never did Christian gaze on 


flint f hr an isianct 

that emblem with heartier joy. 


■jL-r . -iw.w* WAAllDLimil (Jll, 

Near it stood a log hut, tenanted by two 
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Frenchmen. Tonti had descended the river, and, full of grief at not finding 
La Salle, had established a post near the Arkansas.? ° 

Parlanan^‘ says of La Salle: “To a sound judgment and a penetrating 
sagacity, he joined a bountlless enterprise and an adamantine constancy of 
purpose. But his nature was stern and austere ; he was prone to rule bv 
fear rather than by love; he look counsel of no man, and chilled all who 
approached him by his cold reserve.” [With Bancroft’s and Ikirkman’s admi- 
ration for La Salle, Dr. J. 0. Shea“ cannot agree. He says : “ La Salle ha? 
been exalted into a hero on the may slightest foundation of personal qualities 
or great deeds unaceoiiiplished.” Shea acemsos him of utter incapacity.] 


hesettlement op Louisiana 

Very shortly after the Peace of Ryswick the French renewed their attempts, 
interrupted and postponed by the late war, to plant a colony at the mouth 
of the Mississippi, to which they were the more invited by the growing pios- 
perity of their settlements on the west mid of Santo Domingo. The Canadian 
D’Iberville, lately distinguished liy his exploits on the .shores of Hudson 
Bay and Newfoundland, and by the capture of Pemaquid, was selected as the 
leader of the new colony. lie was born at Quebec. Sauvollo and Bienville, 
two of his brothers, were joined with him in this enterprise; and with two 
hundred colonists, mostly disbanded Canadian soldiers, two frigates, and two 
tenders, he sailed to find and plant the mouth of tlie Mississippi, which never 
yet had been entered from the sea. 

Having touched and recruited at Santo Domingo, D’lbeiwille proceeded 
on his voyage ; but on reaching the bay of Pensacola, ho found his entrance 
prohibited by a fort erected there by Spanish soldiers from Vera Cruz, under 
the guns of which two Spanish ships lay at anchor. ’Die Spaniards, who still 
claimed the whole circuit of the gulf of Mexico, jealous of the designs of the 
French, had hastened to occupy this, the best harbour on the gulf ; and the 
barrier thus established ultimately determined the dividing line between 
Florida and Louisiana. 

These explorers presently entered (February 27th, 1G99) an obscure outlet 
of the mighty stream, up which they ascended as high as Red river, encoun- 
tering several parties of Indians, from one of which they received Tonti's 
letter to La Salle, written fourteen yeans before — a circumstance which 
assured them they had found the Mississippi. As the drowned lands of the 
lower Mississippi hardly seemed to invite settlement, the flat and sandy 
shores of the shallow bay of Biloxi were selected as the site for the mcipient 
colony. _ There, within the limite of the present state of Mississippi, a foit 
was built and huts erected. The colony thus planted, D’Iberville returned 
to France for supplies. 

It was rather English than Spanish rivalry that the French had to drend. 
The course aud_ mouth of the Mississippi hacl become known in liluropc through 
the two narratives of Father Hennepin,*^ in the last of which, just published 
and dedicated to King William, that Flemish friar set up a claim to have 
himself anticipated La Salle in descending to the mouth of the river. Coxe, 
a London physician, already interested in America as a large proprietor of 
West Jersey, had purchased the old patent of Carolana, granted to Sir Robert 
Heath in 1630, and under that patent, with the countenance of WilliaiOi 
had put forward pretensions to the mouth of the Mississippi, which two 
armed English vessels had been sent to explore. 
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who had descenclea trom ino Illinois wiiii seven compamonH. iliorvulo 
and Toiiti ascended together a distance of sonic tlirco or four hundred miles ; 
and on the bluff where now stands the city of Natchoz, nuioug the Indians of 
that namej with whom St. Come had lately established him, self as ii mis.sioniu'y, 
D'Iberville marked out a settlement which he nanu’d Rosalie, in honour of 
the duchess of Pontchartrain. But the feeble and starving state of the 
colony caused these posts to be soon abandoned. 

When D’Iberville came the third time from France, in 1702, with provi- 
sions and soldiers, the inconvcnkmcc of Biloxi had become nuiiiifest. Most 
of the settlers were lemoved to Mobile, near the head of the hay of tluiL 
name; and this first European settlement within the limit , 4 of the present 
state of Alabama now became, and remained for twenty years, the lieml- 
cjuaiters of the colony. 

The soil of all this region was almo.st as barren as that about Biloxi, 'riio 
climate was misuited to European grains. As ii seemc'cl almost u.sek'.ss to 
attempt cultivation, the colonists employed thomselve.s in trade with the 
Indians, in fishing or hunting, or in a fiitilo searedi for pearls and miiu'.s 
Though recruits repeatedly aiiived, the whole number ol e()loiii.st 4 , al, iiiiy 
one time during the next ten yeans, never ('xcoeded two luuidred ; tuul it was 
only by provisions sent from France and aanto Domingo tlud. thcHO few 
weie kept from starving, 

WEile a foothold at the southwest was thus sought and feebly gained by 
the hrench,. they curtailed nothing of their pre.tcn.sions at the oast and north, 
villebon, still stationed at the inoul.h of the hit. John, gave notico hi 1098 (o 
the authorities of Mas, sachu.se its, immediately after the Peace of Hyswick, 
Penmquid with an exclusive right; of li.shiiig, as far as 

The mission among the Penobscots wa.s still kept up. The Norrid/''(>wock,s 
or Canabas, as the French cal cd them, built a ehurc.li at their priuciixil village 
on the upper Kennebec, and received aa a resident missionary the Jc'suit 
bebastiaii Rasies, an able and accomplished prio.st, who kept that tribe for 
the next quarter M a century warmly attached to the Froncli. in the Treaty 
of Ryswick the English Iiac( made no provision for thoii allios, the Five 

S Ssouei? ^ 0^' Canada for exchange 

ot pnsouere, Bellamont had endeavoured to obtain an acknowledgment of 

employment of English agomiy 
KfnacTi«^f goveruor-gmmnd^ifS 
with the villages, 

Endishcnold n^Iff .war, against which tho 

hv a clahn of was also excited 

Ay inducS to 1 uiid they wore prc,s- 

all fhe French allies^ ^foatreal, whore a grand aR.4embly of 

treaty nA at icrS L. eolleeted, and, with many formalities, a lasting 
priAeisioL t&m nf«^ ^"Sust, 1701. But of tho Fronchmeu 
of civilised hfe.^ ^ Iroquois, quite a number refused to return lo the restraint.^ 

sionl^flSer^wmetnt^m^i scem-ed, a hundred settlors, with a mis- 
Lakes Erie and St Phfit Possession of the beautiful .4l,rait bctwooii 
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protection in its nclghbuuvhooil ; and DcLroii. soon bcciuuo the favomite 
seUlemcni of western Gaivada. About ilio uilsHioiuu-y Rlaiiona at Kaskasba 
and Oaholda, on the cast bank of the Mississipi)!, botwoen the mouths of tte 
Ohio and the Illinois, villages proBcntly grenv up ; and if the zeal of the mh 
sionaries cooled by degrees, and the idea of a Jc'suit Iheocraoy gradually faded 
away, that of a great French American empire began gradually to spring up 
in its place. 

These territorial pretensions of the hh-eiich ^occasioned no little alarm and 
anxiety in Massachusetts and New York, hlliot had left, no auccessois m 
New England, whore the mi,ssionary spirit was pre(.ty mucli extinct. An 
attempt, indeed, had been made in Now^Yorlc to supply tlie religions want? 
of the Mohawk, s, and so to prevent their alliance with tlic French, by the 
appointment of Dcllius, of I, he Refonuod Dutch church, as a missionary foi 
that tribe. “But liis proselytes,” says Charlevoix, “were very few, and he 
did not seem very anxious to augment them.” “Thi,s, indeed,” he adds, “was 
not the first essay of the sort, which ought to convince' Me,sKieur,s the Eeformed 
that their sect lacks that fecundity, that eonstmit and laborious zeal for 
the salvation of unbelievers, the most obvious and distinguishing mark of 
the true church of Christ. It is in vain they oppose to this so in any_ calumnies, 
invented by themselves, to obscure, the apostlcship of our jnissionarics. With- 
out wishing to apologise for individual failings, of which, doubtless, theie 
have been instances, one must, hoAvevor, b() wilfully blind not to see that the 
far greater number lead a life truly apostolic, and that tlu'y have established 
churches very numerous and fervent — a thing of which no sect not of the 
Roman communion can boast,” Abhorrence of these Catholic missionaries 


was sufficiently evinced by acts passed in Massacliusetts and New York, 
which remained in force down to the period of tlu' llc'volution, and under 
which any Jesuit or popish priest coming wilhiu tlieir territories was to be 
“deemed and accounted an incendiary and distm'lK'r of the jiublio peace 
and safety, and an enemy of the time Christian rc'ligion,” to suffer perpetual 
imprisonment, or death if an escape were attempted. Any pemson who should 
knowingly “receive, harbour, conceal, aid, succour, or relieve” any suck 
popish prie,st, besides forfeiting £200, was to bo three times sot in the pilloiy, 
and obliged to give securities for good behaviour. 

To promote the more rapid settlement of Loui.siaiia, which at the end o! 
twelve years numbered hardly three hundred inliabltants, th(» whole province, 
with a monopoly of trade, had been granted, in 1712, ponding the late war, 
to Anthony Grozat, a wealthy French merchant, who ilattercd himself rvith 
profits to be derived from the discovery of mines, and the opening of a trade 
with Mexico. Orozat contracted, on his part, to send every year two ships 
from France with goods and immigrants. Ho was to 1)0 entitled, also, to 
import an annual cargo of slaves from Africa, notwithstanding the monopoly 
of ‘that trade in the hands of a special compairy. Tho French government 
agreed^ to pay annually 50,000 livres ($10,000) towards supporting the civil 
and military establishments. 

U^der these new auspices, a trading house was oHtabllshod far up tlie 
Alabama, nea,r the present site of Montgomery, and anotlier at Natchitoch®, 
on the Red river. Fort Rosalie was built on the site of Natchez, and 
ently a town began to grow up about it — the oldest on the lower Mississippi. 

Orozat made strenuous efforts to open a trade with Mexico. His ageiita 
traver^d the wdlds of Texas, and reached the Spanish settlements^ on yie 
lower Rio Grande ; but they were arrested there, and sent into the inteiior. 
ine intercourse by sea, allowed during the war, was prohibited after the 
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raace ' anti a vessel which Crozal clcRpalchod to Voi'a Ciaiz was obliged to 
return without starting her ciu-go. As yet, Spain had relaxc'd little or noth- 
ing of her jealous colonial policy. 

After five years of large outlay and small returns, Crozal was glad to 
resign his patent. Other speculator, s, still more sanguine, weiv fouiKl to fill 
hi.s place. The exclusive commerce of Louisiana for twenty-five yt'ars, with 
exteWve powers of government and a monopoly of the Canadian fur-tiudOj 
was bestowed on the Company of the West, otherwise called the Mississippi 
Company, luiown presently, also, as the Company of the Indies, and noiorious 
for the stock-jobbing and bubble hopes of profit to which it gave rise.’ At 
the date of this transfer the colony contained, soldiers included, about seven 
hiuidred people. The Mississippi &mpauy ^ undertook to intro(luc(' six thou- 
sand wliites, and half as many ‘negroes ; and their connection with Law’s 
Eoyal Bank, and the great rise in the price of shares, of which new ones were 
constantly created, gave them, for a time, unlimited conmrand of funds. 
Private individuals, to whom grants of land were made, also sent out colonists 
on their own accomit. Law received twelve miles sciuare on the Arkansas, 
which he imclertook to settle with fifteen hundred Gennans. 

Bienville, reappointed governor, intending to found a town on the river 
in 1718, set a party of convicts to clear up a swam]), the she of the i)res('nt 
city of New Orleans. At the cud of three years, when Oharkivoix't saw i(, 
the rising city could boast a large woodc'ii rvarehouso, a shed for a church, 
two or three ordmary houses, ami a <puintity of huts crowded tog('tlK'r with- 
out much order. The pro.spcct did not seom vmy encouraging; yet, in “this 
.savage and desert place, as yet almost entindy covei’cd with cam's and trees,” 
that hopeful and intelligent Jesuit could see “what was one day to become — 
perhaps, too, at no distant day — an opulent city, the luetrojmlis of a great and 
rich colony.” Bienville, equally hopeful, presently rc'moved thither the seat 
of government. 

During the rupture between France and Spain, octiasionod by the intrigues 
oi Alberoni, Pensacola twice fell into the bands of the French, but, after Urn 
peace reverted again to its former owners. A new atlempt to plant a settle- 
ment near Matagorda Bay was defeated by_ the hostility of the natives. The 
Spaniards, alarmed at this encroaching spirit, now first established military 
posts in Texas. The disastrous failure of Law’s Royal Bank, and tlio great 
depreciation in tlie company’s .stock, put a sudden period to immigration. 
But already there wm'e several thousmid inhabitant in Loui.siana, and the 
colony might be considered as firmly estalJished. It still roniaincd, however, 
dependent for provisions on France and Santo Domingo ; and tho hope.s of 
profit, sp confidently indulged by the projectors, proved a total failure, Agri- 
culture in this new region was an expensive and uncertain adventure. Annual 
floods inundated the whole neighbourhood of tho lower Mis,sis.sippi, except 
only a narrow strip on the immediate liver bank; and oven that was not 
entirely safe unless protected by a Icvoc or raised dike. Tho unhealthiiicss 
of the climate presented a serious obstacle to tho progress of the colony. The 
unfitness of the colonists was another dilliculty. Many of them wore trans- 
ported convicts or vagabonds, collected from the public liighways; but 
uiese proved so unprofitable that their further importation was forbidden, 
ine chief reliance^ for agricultural operations was on the labour of slaves 
imported from Africa. Law’s German settlors on tho Arkansas, finding them- 
selves abandoned, came down to New Orleans, received allotments on both 

Chapte^*?]^ account of the “ Mi&gi.ssippi Bubble” hco our histoiy of Fiance, Vol. XII, 
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sides the river, some Uvcnl y miles above the city, and settled there in cottage 
tarns, raising vegetables for the supply of the town and the soldiers, Thin 
began the settlement of that rich tract still known as the “German coast" 
Six hundred and fifty French troop, s and two hundred Swi,ss were main- 
tained in the province. The administration was intrusted to a commandant- 
general, two Idng’s lieutenants, a senior counsellor, three other counsellor?, 
an attorney-general, and a clerk. These, with such directors of the company 
as might be hr the province, composed the srrperior_ council, of which the 
senior counsellor acted as president. ^ This couircil, besides its executive func- 
tions, was the .supreme tribunal in civil and criminal matters. Local Iribuuah 
were composed of a director or agent of the company, to whom were added 
two of the most notable inhabitants in civil and four in criminal cases, Rict' 
was tire principal crop, the niirin rcsouice for feeding the population, r 


PARICMAN ON TUB SITUATION OP PRANCE IN AMERICA; INDIAN RELATIOXS 

And now it remained for France to unite tire two extremities of her broad 
American domain, to extend forts and settlements across the fertile solitude? 
between the valley of the St. Lawicnce and the mouth of the Mississippi, 
and intrench herself among the forests which lie west of the Alleghani&s 
before the swelhng tide of British colonisation could overflow those mountain 
barriers. At the middle of the eighteenth century her great project ivas 
fast advancing towards completion. The great lakes and streams, the thor- 
oughfares of the wilderness, were seized and guarded by a series of post? 
distributed with admirable sldU. A fort on the strait of Niagara commanded 
the great entrance to the whole interior counirj'. Another at Detroit con- 
trolled the passage from Lake Eric to the north. Another at St. Mary’s 
debarred all hostile access to Lake Superior. Another at Michilimackinac 
secured the mouth of Lake Michigan. A post at Green Bay, and one a.t St. 
Joseph, guarded the two routes to the Mississippi, by way of the riveis Wis- 
consin and Illinois; wliile two posts on the Wabash, and one on the Maumee, 
made France the mistress of the great trading highway from Lake Erie to 
the Ohio. At Kaskaskia, Cahokia, and elsewhere in the Illinois, little French 
settlements had spnmg up ; and as the canoe of the voyager descended the 
Mississippi, he saw, at rare intervals, along its swampy margin, a leiv .small 
stockade forts, half buried aniid the redundancy of forest vegetation, until, 
as he approached Natchez, the dwellings of the hahilans of Louisiana began 
to appear. 

The forest posts of France were not exclusively of a military cliaracki. 
Adjacent to most of them, one would have found a little cluster of Canadian 
dwellmgs, whose tenants lived imder the protection of the garrison, and obeyed 
the arbitraiy will of the commandant; an authority which, however, wiw 
seldom exerted in a despotic spirit. In these detached settlements theie 
was no principle of hicrease. The character of the people and of the govern- 
ment wliich mled them were alike unfavourable to it. Agriculture W’ 
neglected for the more congenial pursuits of the fur trade, and the restte, 
roving Canadians, scattered abroad on their wild vocation, allied themselvK 
to Indian women, and filled the woods with a mongrel race of bushrangers. 

Thus far secure in the West, France next essayed to gain foothold upo'' 
me sources of the Ohio ; and about the year 1748 the sagacious Count cle Is 
Galissonnifere proposed to brmg over ten thousand peasants from Fiance, 
and plant them in the valley of that beautiful river and on the border.? ol 
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llifires- ” But while at Quebec, in the crustlo of St. Louiu, .soldicns (uid htules- 
l revoIviiiK scheme.^ like this, the slowly moving power ol Kiiglaiid 
Eo.e on with silent progress from the East Already the British settlemeiils 
P C creeping along the valley of the Mohawk and iisoonding the eastern 
n ies of the Alleghanics. Forests crashing to the axe, dark spims of siimke, 
; '’‘ending from autumnal fires, were hcraltls of tlic lulvaiicmg host; and wink 
nn one side of the Allcghanies, Celeron de Bienville was burying plati'S ot 
lid engraved with the arms of France, the ploughs and axes of Virginian 
woodsmen were enforemg a surer title on the other, aiiq adverse powers 
,, ere drawing near. The hour of collision was at ha iid, _ _ 

The French colonists of Canada held, from the liogimmig, a pi'ciilnir 
iutiniacy of relation witl the Indian tribes. With the English colonists il 
uas far otherwise, and die diffcroiiec sprang from several eaiisi'.s. d'lie fur- 
(ride was the life of Canada; agriculture and coiiuiH'reo were tlu' child sources 
0/ wealth to the British pro.inccs. The Roini.sh noalots of Canada burned 
for the conversion of the heathen; (heir horotio rivals wore fired ivilh no such 
ardour. And finally, while the ambition of France, graspc'd at empire ow'r 
the farthest deserts of the 'West, the steady industry of ilu' English eoloiil.sls 
was contented to cultivate and improve a narrow strip of sealioard. Thus 
it happened that the fanner of Massacluisetls and (he Virginian pianler 
were conversant with only a few bordering tribes, wliile Ihe iiriesls and I’lnis- 
'■aries of France were roaming the praiiies with the bulTalo-lumtiiig I’liwiii'cs, 
or lodging in the winter cabins of the Dakota; and swarms of savages, who.se 
uncouth names were strange to English ear,s, doscendc'd yearly from (be iiorl li, 
to bring their beaver and otter .skins to i.ho market of Moiili'i'iil. 

The position of Canada invited intercourse witli the interior, and e.miiii'iil ly 
favoured her schemes of coinmprco and policy. The river Si. Lawi'oneo 
and the chain of the groat lakes’ opened a vast oxloiit of inland navigal-ion ; 
vhilc their tributary streams, interlocking with the brnnelu's of llu' Mississippi, 
afforded ready access to that mighty river, and gave, (ho restless voyagei' 
fiee range over half the coiiLiiicut. But 1 he.se advantages were welf-nlgh 
neutialised. Nature opened the way, but a watchful and terrible ('iiiMuy 
guarded the portal. The forests south of Jjako Ontaiio gave liarbounigo 
to the five tribes of the Iroquois, implacalilo foes of Canada. They wfiylnid 
her trading parties, routed her soldiers, nuinlnnnl her missioiiarioH, and si'u'i'ail 
havoc and woe through all her scltlcinents. 

It was an evil hour for Canada when, 011 the 28 lh of May, IGO!),' Maitiuel 
de Champlain, impelled by his own adventurous spirit, deparUHl from llie 
hamlet of Quebec to follow a war-party of Algonquins against (heir lulled 
enemy, the Iroquois. Ascending ilic Sorel, and pa.ssing (he raiiids al, Cbani- 
bly, he embarked on the lake Avhich bears his name, and ivilh I wo hTi'iieh 
attendants steered southward, with hi.s s.avage nssocinles, towards tlu! reeky 
promontory of Ticoncleroga. They moved avKIi all (he preeaulion of Indian 
warfare, Aiheu at length, as night was closing in, lliey dt'seriod a band of 
the Iroquois in their large caiiocs of elm bark approaching through Ihe gloom. 


of the MnlnX K,, pf 1 ■ ’ ^ noil, UU) dofciit in .Inly, l(ll)!l, 

and alliS +h» Champlam at licondoroga iiimle tlio Irmiuoi.s (iiirniic'i of Ihe Kreiich, 
Dutch and latorof tho Wlish ; ho oalls this "onnot (lici fii'oatont coiiliul and 
it would Ihid tho Ivouuois boon tho ullios of tlio l''l•l'lll•h, 

Kew tmsterfan havG been Louis XIV, and not Oharlos 11, who would hnvn liUcon 
French LonisTlV IrormoiB not boon tho dmidly omsuioa of th? 

, Louis XIV would almost certainly have taken Now York hoiii tho Engliah.”] 
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Wild yells from cither side announced the mutual discovery. Both paities 
hastened to the shore, and all night long the forest resounded with their 
discordant war-songs and fierce whoops of defiance. Day dawned, and the 
fight began. Bounding from tree to tree, the Iroquois pressed forward to 
the attack ; but when Champlain advanced from amongst the Algonquins, 
and stood full in sight before them, with his strange attire, his shining bieast- 
plate, and features unlike their own, when they saw the flash of his arque- 
buse and beheld two of their chiefs fall dead, they could not contain their 
terror, but fled for shelter into tire depths of the wood. The Algonquins 
pursued, slaying many in the flight, and the victory was complete. 

Such was the first collision between the white men and the Iroquois, and 
Champlain flattered himself that the latter had learned for the future to respect 
the arms of France. He was fatally deceived. The Iroquois recovered from 
their terrors, but they never forgave the injury ; and yet it would be unjust 
to charge upon Champlain the origin of the desolating wars which were soon 
to scourge the colony. The Indians of Canada, friends and neighbours of 
the French, had long been harassed by inroads of the fierce confederates, 
and under any circumstances the French must soon have become paities to 
the quarrel. 

whatever may have been its origin, the war was fruitful of misery to the 
youthful colony. The passes were beset by ambushed war parties. The 
routes between Quebec and Montreal were watched with tiger-hke vigilance. 
Bloodthirsty warriors prowled about the outskirts of the settlements. Again 
and again the miserable people, driven within the palisades of their forts, 
looked forth upon wasted harvests and blazing roofs. The island of Mont- 
real was swept with fire and steel. The fur trade was interrupted, since for 
months together all communication was cut otf with the friendly tribes of 
the West. Agriculture was checked; the fields lay fallow, and frequent fam- 
ine was the necessary result. The name of the Iroquois became a by-word 
of horror through the colony, and to the suffering Canadians they seemed 
troops of incarnate fiends. Revolting rites and monstrous superstitions 
were imputed to them; and, amongst the rest, it was currently believed that 
they cherished the custom of immolating young children, burning them with 
fire, and drinking the ashes mixed with water to increase their bravery. 
Yet the wildest imaginations could scarcely exceed the truth. At the attack 
of Montreal, they placed infants over the embers, and forced the wretched 
mothers to turn the spit; and those who fell within their clutches endured 
torments too hideous for description. Their ferocity was equalled only by 
their courage and address. 

ExpediLion of Fronienac (1696 a.d.) 

At intervals the afflicted colony found respite from its sufferings, and 
through the efforts of the Jesuits fair hopes began to rise of propitiating 
the terrible foe. At one time the influence of the priests availed so far 
that under their auspices a French colony was formed in the very heart 
of the Iroquois country; but the .settlers were soon forced to a precipitate 
flight, and the war broke out afresh (1654-1658). The French, on their part, 
were not idle ; they faced their assailants with characteristic gallantry. Cour- 
celles, Tracy, De la Barre, and De Nonville invaded by turns, with various 
success, the forest haunts of the confederates; and at length, in the year 
1696, the veteran Count Frontenac marched upon their cantons with all the 
force of Canada. Stemming the surges of La Chine, sweeping through the 
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they cU&eniDarKeci on me margin oi me lairo ot unomitigii; and, stai'tliiig 
the iioocllaiid echoes with the unwonted clangour of ilioir truinjietH, urged 
their perilous march through the mazes of the forest. Never litid tho.so 
solitudes beheld so strange a pageantiy. The Indian allies, irnktul to the 
iiaist and horribly painted, adorned with strcaniing scalp-locks tind Ihitlering 
plumes, stole crouching amongst the thickets, or pccrod willi lynx-eyed vision 
through the labyrinths of foliage. Scouts and forest-rtingera seourt'd tlu' 
ivoods in front and flank of the marching columns — -ukui tu'aineil iiinongst tlio 
hardships of the fur trade, thin, sinewy, and strong, arrayed in ivild co.s- 
tume of beaded moccasin, scarlet legging, and frock of Imck.sJcin, J'aiitustieally 
garnished with many-coloured embroidery of porcupino. Then caino iho 
levies of the colony, in gray capotes and gaudy sashes, and the trained bat- 
talions from old France in burnished cuirass anti hoad[)ieee, veterans of 
European wars. Plumed cavalicra weiu there, who had followed (he sland- 
ards of Coiidd or Turenne, and who, even in the dojiLhs nl a wildcru(’h.s .scoriK’d 
to lay aside the martial foppery which bedecked the. camp ami cniirt of Lcnii.s 
the Magnificent. The stern commander was borne along ipion a litli'r in the 
midst, his locks bleached with years, but his eye kindling with the (lueneliloss 
which, hk© a furnace, burnocl hottesL 'whoii its fuel "vvas iiliuOpsL ruimiL 
Thus, beneath the sepulchral arches of the ioiest, through Langh'd thickels 
and over prostrate trmks, the aged nobleman advanced to wreak his vmi- 
geance upon empty wigwams and deserted raaizo fields, 

Even the fierce couimge of the Iroquois began to quail before tliese ropeale.cl 
attach, while the gradual growth of the colony, and the arrival of troops 
flora France, at length conymoed them that they could not destroy ('anada 
ffith the opening of the eighteenth century (heir rancour .sboi md lim « f 

^^ 26 , by dint of klful inirigiu- Iho Iflvuei; suc- 
ceeded m establislimg a permanent military post at the important pass nf 
Ihagaia, within the limits of the confederacy. Moamvhilo, in spite o' e\u>rv 
obstacle, the power of France had rapidly extended i(.s boundaries in thi' 
Sb?hoirf." f^ecl itself through a thousand chSs, i n ^ 

f domineering Iroquoi,M I^oi is n S 
houses, and armed trading stations secured the prinei pal pasSs ' dV;irW« 

Westward In T o Vy i ooiiljnuod 1o udviuico 

Uip,se inyslcrious iiunui-' 

bouri and the Saskatchewan Lidia!i 1 

not before he had struck far out iiiro^fW^nf “ M'f but 

1ms of trading posts one of ivl tb P. 7 i b.rnu'd a 

Assmiboin, a hundred leasTips Rome, was planted on tho 

France left her XSeD™i?T ^'i'^bpeg, At that mirly periS 

othCT tenants than thrindian LffL*iZL'^^^^ baU no 

The fur trade nf fbo ™ll^l°~buntci or the roving trapper, 
of their hereditary foes At an opposed but foi'ble rivalry to that 

the Iroquois thev iii-o'm IF Poiuocl, favoured by the frii'iidshin nf 

a boatload of goods to Lake Humn ‘Ascended with 

j-^axe muon, whero hia appearance excited groat 
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commotion, and \\dicrc he was seized and imprisoned by llie Freiidi. Tiom 
lliis time forward the English fur-trade languished, until the year 1725 
when Governor Burnet, of New York, established a post on Lake Ontario| 
at the mouth of the river Oswego ; whither, lured by the ehcapness and excel- 
lence of the English goods, crowds of savages soon congregated from eveiy 
side, to the unspeakable annoyance of the French. Meanwhile, a consider- 
able commerce Avas springing up Avith the Cherokccs and other tribes of the 
south ; and during the first half of the century the people^ of Pennsylvania 
began to cross the Alleghanies and carry on a lucrative traffic with the tribes 
of the Ohio. 

These early efforts of the English, considerable as they Avere, can ill bear 
comparison Avith the vast extent of the Ercnch interior commerce. In 
respect also to missionary enterprise, and the political influence resulting 
from it, the Frencli had every aclvantage over rivals whose zeal for conver- 
sion Avas neither Idndled by fanaticism nor fostered by an ambitious goA^- 
ernmeiit. Eliot laboured within call of Boston, Avhilc the heroic Brebeuf faced 
the ghastly perils of the Avestern wilderness ; and the Avanderings of Braiiierd 
sink into insignificance compared Avith those of the devoted Rasies. 

In respect also to direct political mflucnce, the advantage was Avliolly 
on the side of France. The English colonies, broken into separate govcin- 
ments, Avere incapable of exercising a vigorous and consistent Indian policy, 
and the measures of one government often clashed Aviih those of another, 
Even in the separate proAdnees, the popular nature of the constitution aad 
the quarrels of governors and assemblies Avci’e unfavourable to efficient action; 
and this was move especially the case in the province of New York, Avhere 
the vicinity of the Iroquois rendered strenuous yet prudent measuics of the 
utmost importance. The powerful confederates, hating the French Avith bitter 
enmity, naturally inclined to tho English alliance, and a proper treatment 
would have secured their firm and lasting friendship. But at the early peiiods 
of her history the assembly of New York was made up in great measure of 
nan'ow-minded men, more eager to consult their oavii petty immediate inter- 
eats than to pursue any far-sighted scheme of public Avclfare. Other causea 
conspired to injure the British interest in this quarter. The annual present 
sent from England to the Iroquois was often embezzled by corrupt governors 
or their favourites. The proud chiefs were disgu.stecl by the cold and haughty 
bearing of the English officials, and a pernicious custom prevailed of con- 
icting Indian negotiations through the medium of the fur-iradei’S, a class 
men held in contempt by the Iroquois, and known among them, says 
>lden,»by the significant title of “rum carriers.” In short, through all 
e counsels of the province Indian affairs were grossly and madly neglected.^ 
With move or less emphasis, the same remark holds true of all the other 
iglish colonies.^ With those of France it was far otherwise; and tliis 
iSerence between the rival powers was naturally incident to their different 


_We find the Indians, as tar back as the veiy confused jnanviscrlpt records in my 
poBspsion, repeate^y upbraiding this pjoAunce for their negligence, their avarice, and their 
of ^sistiDg them at a time when it was cerfcainLy in their power to destroy the infant 
colony of Canada, although supported by many nations; and this is likewise confessed by 
the wntings of the managers of these times.” — MS. Letter — Johnson v to the Board o] Trade, 
May “Mth, 176S. 

. * apprehend it will clearly appear to you, that the colonies had all along neglected 

to cwtivate _ a proper understanding with the Indians, and from a mistaken notion have 
greatly despised mem, without considering that it is in their power to lay waste and destroy 
tne trontiers. ibis opinion arose from our confidence in our scattered numbers, and the 
parsimony of our people, who, from an error in politics, would not expend five pounds to 
save twenty. —MS. Letter— J ohnsan v Co Che Board of Trade, November IZlh, 1703. 
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foinn of govermnc'iii luiil iliffon'iiL coinUlioiis of tlf'VoldpniPiil. IV, 
laboured with eager diligence U) couciliatc tlw Indinim and M'iii IIhmu In 
cbpouse her cause. Her agents were busy in every village, sludyiiig the 
language of the inniatcs, complying with their usage.s, flattering their pi'e, in- 
dices caressing them, cajoling them, and whlspi'i'ing frirmdly warniiig.s'in 
their care agamst the wicked rlesigns of llic Englisli. Wlunv a jjarty of Indian 
chiefs visited a French fort, they were greeted with tlie firing of eiununi and 
rolling of drams ; they were regaled at llic tables of the odieers, and hrilu'd 
with medals and decorations, scarlet uniforms and hh-cmch flags. 

Farmser than their rivals, the French never ruffled the scdf-complarenl, 
dignity of their guests, never insnlterl tlieir religious notion, s, nor ri'lieuled 
their ancient customs. They met the savage lialf-way, and showed an abun- 
dant readiness to mould their own features after his likeness, ('oiiii t I enae 
himself, plumed and painted like an Indian chief, danced tlu- waa-dance and 
yelled the war-soiig at the camp-fires of his delighled aIli('H. It would luive 
been well had the French been le.ss exact in their imilatioms, I'm' al timi's they 
copied their model with infamous fidelity, and fell inlo ('\eeH,se,H .searec'lv 
ciedible but for the concurrent testimony of their own wi'ilej’s li’roiileii'ic 
caused an Iroquois prisoner to be burned alive to strike' terror iiilo his eon'ii- 
frjTOeii: and Louyigny, French commaiulani at Michilimackinac, In Kior) 
tortured an Iroquois ambassador to death, that lie might break olf a m-fml'ia- 
hon between that people and the Wyaiidots. Nor are llu'si' tlu' onlv wi'll- 
iittested instances of such execrable inlnimanily. But if the Fienelj were 
guilty of these cruelties agaiiLst Uu'ir Tjuliau ciuMuit'Nj they wemv no Jo.ss triiillv 
0 unworthy compliance with the demands of tlieir Ind'imi frii-nd.s iii r s ' 
where Cliristiiuiit^ and civihsiition would Iiave dictated a jironm'l refiisar 
brave MoiitaJm sUmicI lus briebl I.y al„» Iraii i I , . C 1 
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In general, however, the Indian policy of tlu' I'n'iicli eaiinot hi' e 
with the other K-y^liincSiiJa 'i 

«. E.8li,h garrl™ ^ /"l.va, whm, 
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ROGER WILLIAMS; AND NEW ENGLAND UNDER THE 
COMMONWEALTH 

[1630-1660 A.D.] 

At a time when Germany was the battle-field for all Europe In 
the implacable wars of religion; when even Holland was bleeding 
with the anger of vengeful factions; when France was still to go 
through the fearful struggle with bigotry; when England was gasp- 
ing under the despotism of intolerance; almost half a century before 
William Penn became an American propriotary; and two years 
before Descartes fouiided modern philosophy on the method of free 
reflection — ^Roger Williams asserted the great doctrine of intel- 
lectual libertv. It became his glory to found a state upon that 
principle, and to stamp himself upon its rising institutions m char- 
acters so deep that the impress has remained to the present day, and 
can never be erased without the total destruction of the work. He 
was the first person in modern Christendom to assert in its plenitude 
the doctrine of the liberty of conscience, the equality of opinions 
before the law. — Georse Bancroit.!* 


The founders of Massachusetts having fled from persecution on account of 
their religious opinions, ivere chiefly anxious to secure to themselves and their 
descendants the unmolested enjoyment of these opinions in the country 
■where they had taken refuge. The Puritans had not learned to separate 
moral and religious from political questions, nor had the governors of any 
other state or sovereignty in the world, at that period, learned to make this 
distinction. We must not be surprised, therefore, to find that what was con- 
sidered heresy by the rulers of Massachusetts should be regarded as sub- 
versive of the very foundations of society, and that, in accordance with these 
vie\TO, it should receive from them precisely the same sort of treatment which 
at the same period dissent from the established religion of the state was 
receiving from the rulers of the most enlightened nations of Europe. But 
the impracticability of maintaining a uniformity of religious opinion even 
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NEW ENGLAND UNDER THE COMMONWEALTH !M 

m'!ll community, moat favourably situatcil for tiio purpow, noon hcciuiu' 
„nnar nt. Among, the emigrants of 1630 was Roger Williams, a iirilau 
Star who officiated for fcomc lime as a pastor iii New riyiiimiili; but 
X^mueiilly obtained leave to rcagn his fimctioiis nt that place, and in 
IMS was appointed minister of Saleiii. llis uiidmcliiiig iisserlioii of ilii' 
Tirhts of conscience, and the new views which ho developed of Ihe imluiv 
r,f reiisious liberty, had early attracted the attention of the leading men of 
tiie colony and excited the hostility of a great portion of the peoph'. Indi'cd, 
there was much in his doctrine to awaken the prejudices and excite the alnrm 
of those who had adopted the exclusive theory of Wintlirop ami Ids adlieivnls, 
“He maintained,” says Grahame,c "that it was not lawful for an unre- 
generate man to pray, nor for Christians to join in family prayer with those 
vtiom tiiey judged unregencrate ; that it was not lawful lo take an oath of 
alledance, wliich he had declined himself to take, and advised his eongregn- 
ticiTequally to reject; that IQng Charles had unjustly iwiirpi'd the jinwer of 
disposing of the territory of the Indians, and hence the colonial pal-mii; was 
utterly invalid; that the civil magistrate had no right to I'e, strain or_ diri'ct 
the consciences of men; and that anything short of unliniitc'd toleralion for 
all religious systems was detestable peraecution.” 

These opinions, and others of a kindred nalure, ('nforei'il willi im tinciini' 
promising zeal, soon occasioned his separation from Ins jiaslornl cliarge. A 
few admirers clung to him in his retirement; and wlien he (hmoimced tlie use 
of the cross on the British flag, the fiery and entluisinstic Eudioott cut Die 
"popish emblem,” as he styled it, from the national slantlanl; nor did the 
censure of this act by the provincial authorities convinoe llie niililary tniiiu'd 
bands of Williams’ error. With them the leaders wore obliged lo eoniiiroinise. 
While measures were in agitation for bringing Williams to a judie.ial reckon- 
ing, Cotton and other ministers propased a conference with lii'in, of tlu' fniit- 
bsness of wliioh the far-sighted W'inthrop warned them: "Yon are deeeived 
in that man, if you think he will condc.scend to learn of any of you.” Huli- 
sequent events showed that tlicse two men, tlio mo.st (iistiiigiiiHhfH! in (he 
colony, regarded each other with mutual re,spoct fhrougliout (ho whole con- 
troversy.® 


BAXenora' ON RQGEE williams and tub KOUNIUNd 01'' rinODK I.MLANO 

Purity of religion and civil liberty rveri' the olijee.ts neurosl. tlu' wiiSlies of 
the emigrants. The first court of fuasistants (August 23r(l, l(i30) luid (akem 
mea5ure.s for the support of the ministors. As otfiera followed, (ihe form of 
the administration wa.s con.sidored; that the liliertifts of tlie people might lie 
secured against the encroachment of tlie rulers: “Enr,” my they, "the 
TOvas of the sea do not more certainly waste the shore tlian 'tlie niimls of 
amtatious men are led to invade the liberties of their brethren. " 

6„i m * 1 t'beocracy; God himself was lo govern liis iiermle; 

^ religious votaries— ('he men whase, mimes an immutable 
limi L„ 10 ^®Sistercd from eternity as the object's of (livine love, who.se elec- 
™ m to the world by their conscious experiema' of relig- 

formerl wUL f was confirmed by the most solemn eompnel. 

LTtir X f another, around t.Iin memorials of n eruellied 

SK m '-olony, comsflluted tlie 

The sernm « T ‘ A" was founded, hut not of weidlh. 
ae servant, the bondman, might be a member of the cluircli, nnd llierefnro 
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a frc'cman oC Uic company. Other ntalos have liuiiicd the po^sehsion of 
political rights to the opulent, to freeholders, to the first-born ; the Calvinists 
of Massachusetts, scrupulously refusing to the clei-gy the least shadow of 
political power, established the reign, of the visible church— a commonwealth 
of the chosen people in covenant with God. 

The dangers apprehended from England seemed to require a union conse- 
crated by the holiest rites. The public mind of the colony was in other respects, 
ripening for democratic liberty. Roger Williams was in 1631 but a little 
more than thirty years of age ; but his mind had already niatured a doctrine 
wiiicli secures him an immortality of fame, as its application has given relig- 
ious peace to the American world. He wms a Puritan, and a fugitive from 
English persecution, but his wrongs had not clouded his accurate under- 
stanclmg ; in the capacious recesses of his mind he had revolved the nature 
of intolerance, and he, and he alone, had arrived at the great principle whicli 
is its sole effectual remedy. He announced his discovery under the simple 
proposition of the sanctity of conscience. The civil magistrate should restrain 
Clime, but never control opinion ; should punish guilt, but never violate the 
freedom of the soul. 

The doctrine contained within itself an entire refonnation of theological 
jurisprudence : it would blot from the statute bf)ok the felony of nonconform- 
ity ; would quench the fires that persecution had so long kept burning ; would 
repeal every law compelling attendance on public worship would abolish 
tithes and all forced contributions to the maintenance of religion ; would give 
an equal protection to every form of religious faith ; and never suffer the 
authority of the civil government to be enlisted against the mosque of the 
Mussulman or the altar of the fire-worshipper, against the Jewish synagogue 
or the Roman cathedral. 

It is wonderful with what distinctness Roger Williams deduced thote 
inferences from his great principle, the consistency with which, like Pascal 
and Edwards, those bold and profound reasoners on other subjects, he accepted 
every fair inference from his doctrines, and the circumspection with which 
he repelled every unjust imputation. In the unwavering assertion of his 
\dews he never changed his position; the sanctity of conscience was the great 
tenet which, with all its consequences, he defended, as he first trod the 
shores of New England ; and in his extreme old age it was the last pulsation 
of his heart. But it placed the young emigrant in direct opposition to the 
whole system on wliich Massachusetts was founded. 

So soon, therefore, as Williams arrived in Boston, he found liimself among 
the New England churches, but not of them. They had not yet renounced 
the use of force in religion, and he could not with his entire mind acUiere to 
churches which retained the offensive features of English legislation. What, 
then, was the commotion in the colony when it was found that the people of 
Salem desired to receive him as their teacher ! The court of Boston " mar- 
velled” at the_ precipitate decision, and the people of Salem were required to 
forbear. Williams withdrew to the settlement of Plymouth, and remained 
there about two years. But his virtues had won the affections of the church 
of Salem, and the apostle of intellectual liberty was once more vvelcomed to 
ponfidence. ^ He remained the object of public jealousy. How mild 
was his conduct is evident from an example. He had written an essay on 
tenure by which the colonists held their lands in Ainerica; 
and he jiad_ argued that an English patent could not invalidate the rights of 
the native inhabitants. The opinion sounded, at first, like treason against 
the cherished charter of the colony; Williams desired only that the offenshe 
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iiiaiiMsciipt might bf burned; and so offcoiiially exjjluijied i(n inu'iiort tlmt 
the court (January 24tlij _1G34J aijplaiulod Ids {c>iii])orj and dec'laivd "tlint 
tlie matters were not so evil as at hast llicy hcouK'd.” 

But tlie principles of Roger Williams led him into imrpetual collision willi 
the clergy and the government of Massachuselts. Tlie magislrates insisted 
on the presence of every man at public womliip; A^dlliams I'eiiro baled tlu' 
law; the woret statute in tire Jilngli.sh code was that wliieh ditl but enforce 
attendance upon tlie parish church. To compel men to imilc with thos(> of 
a clilfereiit creed he regarded as an open violation of tlieir natural rights; to 
drag to public worship the irreligious and the unwilling seemcal only ]i|v(> 
requiring hypocrisy. “An unbelieving soul is tlead in sin”— such wins his 
aigument; and to force the iiidiffcront from one warsliii) to iinollier “was 
like shifting a dead man into several changes of ajmiucl.” “No one slmii'h! 
be bound to worship, or," he added, “to maintain a worship, agaiilst his 
own consent.” 

The magistrates were selected exclusively from tlie nuonbers of the eliureh ' 
with equal propriety, reasoned Williams might “a doctor of physieh or -i 
pilot” be selected according to his skill in llieology ami Ids standing iudii. 
chuich. It was objected to hiiu Uuit liLs |)riaciplcs subvi'rUul ail f;ot)(l I'ov- 
oniinent. The conniiancl«; of tiio vessel of state, replied Williams, may n lain- 
tain order on board the ship, and sec that it lamsues its conrsi’ steiidily, even 
though the dissenters of the crow arc not coinpclicd to attend tiu' iiublic iiravers 
of theu' companions. ' ‘ 

But the controversy firrally turned on the question of the, rights and duly 
of magistrates to guard the minds of the peojilo agninst corrimtion and |o 
pimisii what would seem to them error ami hen'sy, JVl agist, rail's WilliaiiiM J 
asserted, are but the agents of the people, or its tnwtees, on wlioiii no Htiirilun) 
m ml ° worsliip can ever bo conferred; since ecmHelenee L'leiias 

to the individual; Eiiid is not the pvoportv of tlio hodv nru) u;i^i i 

he asMrted that “the civil magistrate may not iati'ii ed e 

church from apostasy and heresy," “that his powe ex , R .dv , 

bodies and goods mid ontrvard estate of men." \Vhlh cornSnidhlSli , . 
of the’ mnuence of lu,s jirine.iples on socii'ty. “The renum 1 

the independence of wSl a m '''mid not brook 

to them to justify thei aSi^^^^ cn cum, stances of tlie times seemed 
England against Massachusetts' “I ‘‘.’I''® .icaiousy was exeileti in 

intelligence of slreSo™) 1ml „ .r ^ ’•''i‘ci\-od 

and the magistrates on tlTmie w P™c<fcB against the country"; 
uunecessary'o W f Si 1 to avohl^dl 


freeman was obliged to pledge Idf aiwll *^*^>''’",{1^'’' ’W wliicli (-very 
Mas,gachusetts. There was rooin f tvmg Oharles, hut to 

!>sh lawyer would have c|ue,Sed t .rf 1 

of conscience for \vhich VilllaniV clno 'I'iic lilnUy 
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30th, 1635), he could not rcnouaoe his belief ; and his inhuence Tvas sucli 
“that the government was forced to desist froiri (hat proceeding." To the 
magistrates he seemed the ally of a civil faction; to himself he appeared 
only to make a frank avowal of the truth. In all his intercourse with the 
tribunals he spoke with the distinctness of settled convictions. lie was 
fond of discussion, but he was never betrayed into angry remonstrance. If 
he was charged with pride, it was only for the novelty of his opinions. 

Perhaps Williams pursued his sublime principles with too scrupulous 
minuteness; it was at least natural for Bradford and his contemporaries, 
while they acknowledged his power as a preacher, to esteem him “ unsettled 
in judgment.'' The court at Boston remained as yet undecided, when the 
church of Salem — those who were best acquainted with Williams— taking 
no notice of the recent investigations, elected him to the office of their teacher. 
Immediately the evils inseparable on a religious establishment began to be 
displayed. The ministers got together and declared anyone worthy of ban- 
ishment who should obstinately assert that " the civil magistrate might not 
intermeddle even to stop a church from apostasy and heresy”; the magis- 
trates delayed action (July 8th), only that a committee of divines might haw 
time to repair to Salem and deal widi him and Avith tire church in a church 
way. Meantime, the people of Salem were blamed for their choice of a relig- 
ious guide, and a tract of land, to Avhich they had a claim, Avas withheld from 
them as a punishment. 

As his townsmen had lost their lauds in consequcAuce of their attachment 
to him, it would have been coAvardice on his part to have abandoned them, 
and the instinct of liberty led him again to tlio suggestion of a proper remedy, 
Williams, in modern language, appealed to the people, and invited them to 
instruct their representatives to do justice to tne citizens of Salem, This 
last act seemed flagrant treason,^ and at the next general court Salem avos 
disfranchised till an ample apology for the letter should be made. The toAvn 
acquiesced in its wrongs, and submitted ; not an individual remained willmg 
to justify the letter of remonstrance; the church of Williams would not avow 
his great principle of the sanctity of conscience ; even his wife, under a delusive 
idea of duty, was for a season influenced to di.sturb the trancpiillity of his home 
by her reproaches. Williams was left alone, absolutely alone. Airticijrating 
the censures of the colonial churches, he declared hinrsolf no longer subjected 
to them spiritual jAuisdiction. When summoned to appear before the general 
court, in October, he avowed his convictions in the presence of the repre.senta- 
tives of the state, “maintained the rocky strength of his grounds,” and declared 
himself “ready to be bound and banished and even to die in New England/' 
rather than renounce the opinions wliieh had dawned upon his mind in the 
clearness of light. 

The principles which he first sustained amidst the bickerings of a colonial 
parish, next asserted in the general court of Massachusetts, and then intro- 
duced into the wilds on Narragansett Bay, he soon found occasion to publish 
to the world, in 1644, and to defend as the basis of the religious freedom of 
mankind. In its defence he was the harbinger of Milton, the precursor and 
ffie superior of Jeremy_ Taylor. For Taylor limited his toleration to a few 
Christian sects ; the philanthropy of Williams compassed the earth. Taylor 
favoured partial reform, commended lenity, argued for forbearance, and 
entered a special plea in behalf of each tolerable sect; Williams would per- 
mit pensecution of no opinion, of no religion, leav’^ing heresy unharmed by laAA', 

‘ Cotton? calls it enmen majestalis Ixsce, [with which we are more familiar to-day under 
the name of Ihe majesfe,] < • 
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S’ orthodoxy unprotected by the torrora of penal staiuie.s. Taylor at ill 
to the necessity of positive regulahona enforcing religion and eradicating 
fS e*Sl?a lie poete, who, io their lolly, firet deetoc thcr hero lo bo 
^ nth’iPMble and then clothe him m earthly armour. Williams was willing 
m te Truth alone, in her own panoply of light, believing that if, in t ie 
onpfpnt feud between Truth and Error, the employment ot force could ho 
pSv abiogatS, Truth would have much the best of the bargain. _ ft 
ffthe custom of mankind to award high honours to the successtul inquirer 
fitn the laws of nature, to those who advance the bounds of human knowl- 
prtap We praise the man who first analysed the air, or resolved water into 
its elements or drew the lightning from the clouds, even though the dis- 
poveries may have been as much the fruits of time as of genius. A moral 
nrincinle has a much wider and nearer influence on human happiness; nor 
can any discovery of truth be of more direct benefit to society than that 
which establishes a perpetual religious peace, and spread, s tranmiillity tliroiigli 
every community and every bosom. If Copernicus is held in perpetual 
reveienee because, on his death-bed, he published to the world that the 
sun is the centre of our system; if the name of Kepler is preserved in the 
annals of human excellence for his sagacity in detecting the laws of Uio planet- 
ary motion ; if the genius of Newton hiis been almost adored for dissecting 
a ray of light, and Aveighing heavenly bodies as in a balance— let there be for 
the name of Roger Williams at least some humble place among those who 
have advanced moral science and made themselves the benefactor, s of nmu- 


But if the opinion of posterity is no longer divitlcd, the members of the 
general court of that day pronounced against him the sentence of exile, 
in 1635; yet not by a very numerous majority. Some, who couhenlod to 
his banishment, would never have yielded out for the persuasions of Cotton ; 
and the judgment was vindicated, not as a punishment for opinion, or as a 
restraint on freedom of conscience, but because the application of the new 
doctrine to the construction of the patent, to the discipline of the clmrohos, 
and to the “oaths for making tryall of the fidelity of the people," secnuHl 
about “ to subvert the fundamental state and government of the country." 

Winter was at hand; William.s .succeeded in obtaining permi&sion to 
remain till spring, intending then to begin a plantation in Narragansett Bay. 
But the affections of the people of Salem revived, and could not bo restrained ; 
they thronged to his house to hear him whom they were so soon to lose forever ; 
it began to be rumoured that he could not safely be tilloAved to found a new 
state in the vicinity; as Winthrop 9 says, “many of tire, people were much 
taken rvith the apprehension of his godliness”; his opinions were contagious; 
the infection spread widely. It was therefore resolved to remove him to 
England in a ship that was just ready to set .sail. A warrant was accordingly 
spt to him (January, 1636) to conic to Boston and embark. For tiro first 
time he declined the summons of the court. A pinnace was sent for him ; 
the officers repaired to Ms liou.se ; he was no longer thoro. Three, days before, 
lie had left Salem, in winter snow and inclement weather, of which he remem- 
bered the severity even in liis late old age. In Williams’ ^ words; “For 
fourteen weeks he was sorely tost in a bitter season, not knowing wlint bread 
or bed did mean.” Often in the stormy night he had neitiier fire, nor food, 
nor company; often he wandered without a guide, and iiad no house but a 
hollow tree. 

But he was not without friends. The same scrupulous respect for the 
rights of others which had led him to defend the freedom of conscience had 
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made him also the champion oi the Indians. He hail alieady been zealous 
to acquire their language, and know it .so well that he could debate with them 
111 their own dialect. During hi.s losidence at Plymouth he had often been 
the guest of the neighbouring .sachems ; and uow, when he came in winter 
to the cabin of the chief of Pokanokot, he was welcomed by Massasoit ; and 
“the baibarous heait of Canoiiicus, tlie child of the Narragansets, loved him 
as hi.s .son to the la.st gasp.” “The ravens,” he lolates with gratitude, “fed 
me ill the wilderness.” And in requital for their hospitality, he was ever 
thioLigh his long life their fiieiid and benefactor; the apostle of Chimtiainty 
to them without hire, without weaiiiiess, and without impatience at theii 
idolatry ; the guardian of their rights ; the pacificator, when their rude passions 
were inflamed; and their unflinching^ advocate and protector, whenever 
Europeans attempted an invasion of their rights. 

He first pitched and began to build and plant at Seekonk. But Seekoiik 
was found to be within the patent of Plymouth; on the other side of the 
water, the country opened in its unappropriated beauty, and theie he might 
hope to establish a coniiiiunity as fiee as the other eolonie.s. "That evei- 
honoured Governor Winthrop,” says Williams, " privately wrote to me to steer 
my course to the Nairagansett Bay, encouraging me from the lieeness of the 
lilace from English claims or patents. I took hi,s prudent inoLion as a voice 
from God ” 

It was in June, 1636, that the lawgiver of Rhode Island, with five com- 
panions, embarked on the .stream ; a frail Indian canoe contained the founder 
of an independent state and its earliest citizens. Tradition has maikcd the 
spring near which they landed; it is the paient spot, the fiist inhabited nook 
of Rhode Island. To express his unbroken confidence in the inercie.s of Qod, 
Williams called the place Providence. “I desired,” .said he, “it might be for 
a .shelter for persons distressed for conscience.” 

In his new abode Williams could have less leisure for contemplation and 
study. “My time,” he observes of himself — and it is a sufficient apology lor 
the roughness of his style, as a writer on morals — “ was not spent altogether 
in spiritual labours ; but, day and night, at home and abroad, on the land 
and water, at the hoe, at the oar, for bread.” In the course of two years he 
was joined by others, who fled to his asylum. The land which was now 
occupied by Williams was within the territory of the Narragansett Indians; 
it was not long before an Indian deed from Canonicus and Miantonomoh 
made him the undisputed possessor of an extensive domain. 

Nothing displays more clearly the character of Roger Williams than the 
use which he made of his acquisition of territory. The soil he could claim 
as his “own, as truly as any man’s coat upon his back”; and he " reserved 
to himself not one foot of land, not one tittle of political power, more than 
he granted to servants and strangers.” “He gave away his lands and other 
estate to them that he thought were most in want, until he gave away all.” 
He chose to found a commonwealth in the unmixed forms of a pure deraop- 
raey; where the will of the majority should govern the state; yet “only in 
civil thmgs” ; God alone was respected as the ruler of conscience. To tlieir 
more aristocratic neighbouns it seemed as if these fugitives “ would have no 
magistrates,” for everytliing was as yet decided in convention of the people. 

This first system has had its influence on the whole political history of 
Rhode Island; in no state in the world, not even m the agricultural state of 
Vermont, has the magistracy so little power, or the repr'e.seiitatives of the 
freemen so much. The annals of Rhode Island, if writterr in the spirit of 
philosophy, would exhibit the fornrs of society under a peculiar aspect, Innd 
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h^teiritory of the state corresponded to the importance and smgu aiity of 
he principles of its early existence, the woild would have been hi ed with 
uonder at the phenomena of its histnry. The most touching trait in the 
Ser of Rhode Island was liis conduct towards his persecutois. Though 
teenlv sensitive to the hardships which he had encluiecL ho was far from 
h^rhourina feelings of revenge towaids those who banished him and only 
mwetted their delusion. " I did ever, from my sou , honour and love them, 
pxln when their judgment loci them to afflict mo.” In all his writmg8_ on 
the subject, he attacked the spirit of intolerance, the doctrine of pcisecution, 
.met never his persecutors or the colony of 
Massachusetts, t 

In contrast with Bancroft s eulogy we 
may quote the bitter estimate of the sharp- 

penned Cotton Mather, who was born a score i 

of years before Roger William.s died.a 

COTTON Mather’s estimate op roger 
WILLIAMS 

I tell my reader that there was a whole 
country in America like to be set on Are by 
the rapid motion of a windmill in the head 
of one particular man. Know, then, that 
about the year 1630, arrived heie, one Mr. 

Roger Williams, who, being a preacher that 
had less light than fire in him, hath, by his 
oira sad example, preached unto us the 
danger of that evil whicli the apostle men- 
tions in Romans x, 2, “ They have a zeal, but 
not according to knowledge.” lie violently 
urged that the civil magistrate might not 
punish breaches of the first tabic in the laws 
of the ten commandments ; which assertion, 
besides the door which it opened unto a thousand ]iiof.anitio.s, by not being 
duly limited, it utterly took away from the authority .all capacity to ]ii event 
the land, which they had purchased on purpose for their own recess from such 
tilings; its becoming such a sink of abominations, as would have boon the 
reproach and ruin of Christianity in these parts of tlic world. The church 
taking the advice of their fathers in the state, on this occasion Mr. Williams 
removed unto Plymouth, where he was accepted as a preacher for the two 
years ensuing. These things were, indeed, very disturbant and offensive; 
but there were two other things in this quixoti.sm, that made it no longer 
convenient for the civil authority to remain unconcerned about him; for, 
first, AATiereas the Idng of England had granted a royal charter unto the 
governor and company of tliis colony, wmch patent was, indeed, the very 
Me of the colony, ttds hot-headed man publicly and furiously preached against 
the patent, as an instrument of injustice, and prcs.sed both rulers and people 
to be hiunbled for their sin in taking such a patent, and utterly throw it up, 
on an insignificant pretence of wrong thereby unto the Indians, which were 
me natives of the country, therein given to the subjects of the English crown. 
Mcondly, an order pf the court, upon some just occasion, had been made, 
mat an oath of fidelity should be, though not imposed upon, yet offered unto 

H. W. — VOL. xxm. H 
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the freemen, tlio betU'r In (li.slinguiHli llioHO whoHe fidelity might lender 
them capable of ('mployineiit in itu- goveniinent; which order this man vehc- 
men tly withstood, on a ]){'riiicioiis pridonce llnil, it was tlu' prerogative of 
our Lord Christ alone 1o hav(' hin olliee eslnblisliod with an oath; and that 
an oath being the worship_of (lod, canml iK'rsons, wltert'of he supposed there 
were many in the huul, might not lie ]uit upon it. These crimes at last pro- 
cured a Bcuteiicc of hauishuumt uiiou him." 


HBTIMATKP OP ROOK)! WIUJAMU 

Justin Winsor o is hardly more complimentary to Itogor Williams, 
He affirms that the treatise in which WilliaiuH attaeki'd the validity of titles 
acquired under patents granted by the king, as drawn up at Tlyniouth from 
1631-1633, contained matter that was of the gravest iiuportancc to the 
state. In his opinion, had Wiiliains been able to impose his views upon the 
corninuuity, the whole fouudatiou of the colony’s govermneut would have 
been profoundly disturbed, and momentous economic complications would 
have arisen. It is porhap.s not musy to .say lo what extent this view is 
justified, but doubtless a man of WiiiHor’.s temperaincnt did not speaL 
without due consideration when lie declaim'd that the civil policy of Williams 
was " factious and impracticable,” and that it was (his " (piitc as much oi 
even more than any views on Ihoology " that, h'd to hi.s Iranishmcnl. 

Charles Deane appears to bo eonvineod of the essential correctness ol 
such estimates as this, for ho doedarcs thal. “ Williams was banished from 
Massachusetts principally for political reasons.” 

Edward Eggleston P roaches a (luitc different eonelusion as to the 
character of Williams and his rolations lo the eomimmities in which his 
active life was passed. E{rglc.stoa doo.s not hesilale lo declare that “local 
jealousy and sectarian prejudice have done wliat tliey could lo obscure the 
facts of the trial and banishment of Williams.'’ ITo points out that many 
of the controversialists have declared lhat tiro exclusion of Williams liom 
Massachusetts colony was purely and sini])ly a (iue.stion of politics. Blithe 
does not hesitate to characterise Uiis argument, as pettifogging, lb 
stigmatises the idea that a commercial company was excluding an 
uncongenial person from its tcrrilory as absurd, imintiug out that the 
rulers of Massachusetts in the days of Dudley and llayues would have 
repudiated with indignation any plea that tlioir magitilracy lacked essential 
authority. He decla,res that they not only iiunishecl i'or unorthoclox ev 
pressions, but they did not hesitate to inquire minutely into jirivate beliefs, 
and he makes the convincing assertion that Williams was but one of scoies 
who were banished because of matters of purely religiou.s opinion. 

Eggleston admits, however, that there was miieh in the temperament of 
the reformer that made him a difficult person to deal with in such a com- 
munity. He thinks that WilUaraB had no largo philosoiihical views j that he 
respects more childish than perhaps the average citizens o! 
a childish age ; but that against lus defects of temperament must be 
balanced an elevation of sph'it that carried him forward where reason 
might have failed. Yet withal the man was not a pure .sentimentalist 
lie had no delusions as to the true character of the savages, since he liimseli 
styles them as “wolves endued with men’s brains” ; but lie was a liumain- 
arian and an_ altruist ; nay, he was a voritablo prophot imbued with 
clear-shinmg light not to be dimmed by prcjudicc,s or obscured by the deft 
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losic of a disputatious age." Even those who arc disposed to accept this view 
of the reformer, however, will not deny that a prophet may make himself a 
very disagreeable member of the community, and we may perhaps understand, 
even if we do not justify, the sentiments that led the colonists of Massa- 
chusetts to think themselves better off without such a reformer. » 

THE G0VERN01t,SHIP OP IIAHEY V'lNB 

Thus was Rhode Island the offspring of Massachusetts. The loss of the 
few emigrants who deserted to the new .state was not sensibly Iclt in the 
parent colony. The stream of emigration now flowed with a full current. 

During the summer of the same year twenty ships arrived in Massa- 
chusetts, bringing no less than three thousand new settlers. Among them 
was Hugh Peters, the celebrated chaplain and counsellor of Oliver Cromwell, 
and Sir Henry, commonly called Sir Harry Vane, son of a privy councillor 
at the English court. Peteis, a zealous Puritan and a warm advocate of 
popular rights, became minister of Salem. He remained in New England 
till 1641, when at the request of the colonists he went to transact some 
business for them in the mother country, fiom which ho was fated never 
to return. Vane, afterwards Sir Henry Vane the younger, had been for 
some time restrained from indulging his wish to proceed to New England, 
by the prohibition of his father, who was at length induced to waive his 
objections by the interference of the king. A young man of patrician family, 
animated with such ardent devotion to the cause ol pure religion and liberty 
that, relinquishing all his pro.spccts in Britain, ho ohoso to settle in an 
infant colony, which as yet afforded little more than a subsistence for its 
inhabitants, he was received in Now England with the fondest regard and 
admiration. He was then little more than twenty-four years of age. His 
youth, which seemed to magnify the sacrifice ho had made, inci'Gascd no less 
the impression which his manners and appearance were calculated to pro- 
duce.^ So much did his mind prcdominalc over his senses that, though 
constitutionally timid, and keenly susceptible of impressions of pain, yet 
his whole life was one continued course of groat and daring enterpriso ; and 
when, amidst the wreck of his fortunes and the treachery of his associates, 
death was presented to him in the form of a bloody execution, he prepared 
for it with a heroic and smiling intrepidity, and encountered it with tranquil 
and dignified resignation. The man rvlio could so conmiand hhnself was 
formed to acquire a powerful ascendency over the minds of others. lie was 
instantly achriittecl a freeman of Massachu.setts ; and extending his claims 
to respect by the addicss and ability which ho displayed in conducting 
business, he was elected governor in the year subsequent to his arrival, by 
imanimous choice, and with the highest expectations of a happy and advan- 
tageous achninistration. 

In these expectations they were disappointed. Vane’s ideas of civil and 
religious liberty were at least a century in advance of the people among 
whom he was settled ; his character was not rmderstood ; his youth prevented 
him from commanding the deference to which his personal qualities entitled 
him; he became involved in a controversy, where he had nothing but reason 
and justice to oppose to violent party spirit ; and a party in opposition to him, 
composed of some of the most noted men in the colony, was organised at the 
very outset of his career. 

Meanthne others of the English nobility were disposed to follow him to 
the Puritan colony. Lords Say and Seal and Lord B‘’ooke signified their 
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willingness to beoniiie citizeiiR of MafisucluifictLs, if lliey could be permitted 
a hevoditary seat in the senate, as at lamic. The colonial authorities toe 
willing to make any reanonablo coneessiou lo gain such powerful friends 
and they oll'cretl api)ointinejil.s for life, hut (leeliiu'il making any liereditarj 
grants, assigning the most obvious reason for their refusal— the possible 
incapacity of some future scion of Rome noble house (o discharge creditably 
the duties of a senator. Thu.s ]VIaHsachusc'tt,R escaped the infliction of a 
hereditary nobility. 

The structure of the govcrninent in Maasachusetts gave political pom 
to the clergy, since church meiubcrship was a necessary qualification for a 
voter, 1 and this could only b(' olitained by clerical iipprobatiou, The founders 
of the colony, Wluthrop and his iVicuidH, of cour.se approved of tlits state 
of thing.s, sitico it had originated rvilh them. A ])iU’ty, however, soon lose 
in the colony acUmt-ed by more liberal views, and opiiosed to every infiingp- 
ment of spiritual liberty. T’ho leader of thi.s party was a woman.'= 


MKS. ANNIO HUTCHINSON 


No person in American annals has sufft'red move oliloquy without cause 
than Mrs. Anno Hutchinson. She came with her husband from Lincolnshire 
to Boston in 1036. Her husband was a man of note, being a representative 
of Boston, and iii good repute. Mrs. Ilutchin.s()u was a well-educated woman 
She was ambitions and active, and was delighted witli nietaphysical subtleties 
and nice distinctions. She had a ready pmi and a fine memory, and bora 
the habit of taking iiotrrs in church she possc'ssod herself of all the poiats 
in Mr. Cotton’s sermons, which she was fond of communicating to others 
of loss retentive faculties. 

She held conference mootings at her own house, and commented on the 
great doctrines of salvation. She entorbaiuod' several speculative opinions 
that, in the present state of intelligence, would be eonsidored as harmless 
as a poet's dream, but which at tliat time “Ihrew tho whole colony into 
a flame.” Every household was fevered by religious discussions upon cove- 
nants of faith and covenants of works, always tlio most bitter of all disputes 
In all probability the vanity of Mrs. Ilutchiinson was raised, to see that she 
could so easily disturb the religious and metaphysical world about her ; and 
no doubt but that the persecutions she suilcrod made her more obstinate 
than she otherwise would have been. If they had lot her alone, her doctrines 
would have passed away with a thousand other vagaries; but the clergy 
would not suffer this to be, notwithstanding they risked something hi callms 
this popnlar woman to an account. She was eonsidored wiser and moK 
^arned in the Scriptures than all her opponents. She had powerful k'len® 
Sir Henry Vane, the governor, was her friend, and Cotton and Wheelwright, 
the ministers, were her warm supporters, and had a profound respect lot 
her talents and virtues; but still the majority of tho clergy was against her. 

_ In 1637 a synod was called, tho first in American history, which was heW 
in conclave at Cambridge. It was composed of the governor, the cleput) 
governor, the council of assistants, and the teachers and elders of churches 
ihey sat in conclave for fear of the people, particularly Mrs. Hutclunsoas 
followers. Her friend, Sir Henry Vane, was no longer in the chair of state 
In this body she was charged with heresy, and called upon to defend herseit 
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bcfoie these inciiiisitor.s. 

as is pi oved by the judgment of the court. . 

three weeks defending herself against a body of inquisitors, who wi'io at onee 
he Drosecutors, the witnesses, and the judges. The import of the tiial i,s said 
to be from the minutes of Governor AVmthrop, certainly not from hi'r own 
brief The charges from the governor, who presided, were vituperative and 
vague consisting of general matters rather than of special allegal.ioiis; to all 
of which she returned the most acute and pregnant answers, evincing a uiiiul 
of the fiist order. One after another of her judges quc.stioned and harangued, 
but she never lost her self-possession. The only circumstance in thi' whole 
case "that shows the sincerity of her judges is the report tlioy liave miulo of lii'i' 
trial. Her judges were the first in tlie land, comprising evoryonn in tlie 
colony who had not fallen under the suspicion of having been lier friend. 
That intolerant old Dudley, the liculcnaut-govemor, was, the most invet- 
erate of her enemies. Cotton, wlio ivas called as a witiK'ss, lii'liaved vvf'll, 
and grave and holy as ho was, was treated with great .severity a.s a wi(n(',sH. 
On the whole, they proved nothing against licr but l.iuit slio had expressed 
her omi opinions freely, and suppoitcd them manrully liy unauswerablo texl.s 
of Scripture. 

They fomid her guilty of more than eighty horotical opinions; Inil., for- 
tunately for them.selvc.s, they did not venture to specify l,lu'm in iior sentmiei', 
but ordered lier to recant and renounce them under tiu' penall.y of ('xeoni- 
munication and banislimcnt. Mrs. Hutchinson was firm; ,slie made a fair 
e.xplanati_on, but would not renounce wliat she conscicntiou,4ly believed to 
be right,/ 


POLITICAL EFFECT’S OP THE ANTINOMIAN CONTKOVEll.SY ) VANlOtS PAT/L, PiUfi 

Amidst the arrogance of spiritual pride, tlu' vagaries of undiseljiliiK'd 
imaginations, and the extravagances to wiiich tlic in1elleeLua.l power nmy 
be led in its pursuit of ultimate principle, s, the formation oi' two distinet par- 
ties may be perceived. The first consistccl of tho original .sc’ttler.s, (lie fraiiu'rs 
of the civil government, and their adherents— (lu'y wlio were inieiit on (.lie 
foundation and preservation of a commonwealtli, and rvore satislied witli tlie 
established order of society. They iiad founded their govi'miium t on tlie l)a,siH 
of the church, and church member, ship could bo obtained only by tlie favour 
of the clergy and an exemplary life. They (Iroaded unlimited' freedom of 
opinion as the parent of ruinous divisions. 

^ The other party was composed of individuals wlio Iiad arrived aftor tlic 
mil government and religious discipline of the colony iiad liecm c'sl.alilished 
Ihey came fresh from the study of the tenets of GeiKWii, and their pride 
consisted m following tho principles of tho Roformatiou wil.h logical iirc'cisioii 
to all their consequences. Their eyes were not primarily dirooted to iJio 
institutions of Massachusetts, but to the doctrines of their religions systi'in. 
hey had come to the wilderness for freedom of religious opinion, and titov 
rwistecl every form of despotism over the mind. To tliom tlie clergy of 
wn imitn pnrsocution,” “popish factors,” wim iiad 
ewrv ^ m t^octrmes of aunstian reform. iCvmy political opinion, 
f assumed in those days a tlioological form: witli the 

estfiSL?/ Tjshifieation by faith alone, they derided tlio formality of the 

SCy of pS 
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Anne Hutchinson was encouraged by John AVheelwright, her bi other 
and by Henry Vane, the governor of 1,hc colony; while a majority of the 
people of Boston sustained her in her rebellion against the clergy. Scholars 
and men of learning, members of the magLslraey, and the general court adopted 
her opinions. The public mind seemed hastening towards an insunection 
against spiritual authority, and she wa.s denounced by AVintln’opff as "weak- 
ening the hands and hearts of the people towards the ministers," as being 
“like Roger AVilliams or worse.” 

The subject possessed the highest political importance. Nearly all the 
clergy, except Cotton, in whoso house Vane was an inmate, clustered together 
in defence of their influence and hi opposition to A^'ano; and AVheelwright, 
who in a fast-day’s sermon (March, 3037) had strenuously maintained the 
truth of his opinions, and had never been confuled, in spite of the remon- 
strance of the governor, was censured by tiro general court for sedition 
At the ensuing choice of magistrates the religious divisions controlled the 
elections. The friends of AVlieelwidglit had threat ened an appeal to England, 
but in the colony, says Burdott,^' "it was accounted perjury and treason 
to speak of appeals to the king.” The coniest appt'arcd, therefore, to the 
people, not as the struggle for intellectual freedom against the authmity 
of the clergy, but as a contest for the liberties of Massachusetts against the 
powev of the English government. Could it bo doubted who would obtain 
the confidence of the people 7 

In the midst of such high excitement that oven the pious AVilson climbed 
into a tree to harangue the people on election day, AVinthrop and his friends, 
the fathers and founders of the colony, recovered the entiie management 
of the government. But the dispute infused its spirit into cve^thing, 
it interfered with the levy of the troops for lire Ik'quot war; it influenced 
the respect shown to the magistrates; the distribution of town lots; the assess- 
ment of rates ; and at last the continued existence of the two opposing parties 
was considered inconsistent with the public peace. To prevent the increase 
of a faction esteemed to bo so dangerous, a law somewhat analogous to the 
alien law in England and to the European policy of passports, was enacted 
by the party in power ; none should be received within the jurisdiction but such 
as should be allowed by some of the magistrates. The dangers which weie 
simultaneously menaced from the Episcopal jrarty in the mother country 
gave to the measure an air of magnanimous ilclianco; it was almost a procla- 
mation of independence. As an act of intolerance, it found in Vane^ an 
inflexible opponent, and, using the language of the times, he left a memorial 
of his dissent. " Scribes and Bharisees, and such as are confirmed in any way 
of error” — these are the remarkable words of the man who soon embarked 
for England, where he afterwards pleaded in parliament for the liberties 
of Catholics and disssenters — “ all such arc not to be denied cohabitation, 
but are to be pitied and reformed. Ishmaol shall dwell in the presence or 
his brethren.” 

Now that Vane had returned to England, it was hardly possible to find 
any grounds of difference between the flexible Cotton and his equally ortho- 
dox opponents. The general peace of the colony being thus assured, the 
triumph of the clergy wms complete, and the civil magistrates proceeded to 

[ Milton, Tvhose intercourse with Vane affoicled him ample opportunities of under- 
stanuing nis character, pronounces a noble eulogy on him in the sonnet which commences, 

years, but in snge counsels old. 

Than whom a better senator ne^er held 
The helm of Rome.”] 
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nas 3 sentence on the more resolute offenders. Wlieclwriglit, Ami(‘ IlulchiiiKou, 
and Aspinwall were exiled from the tciritory of Mu.ssacluibottH, ns “unlit 
for the society” of its citizens. 

So ended the Antinomian .strife in Ma.ssnchu.sottH. The ])i-inciijleH of 
Anne Hutchinson were a natural consequence of the i)roRre.s.s of Ihe Eeforina- 
tiou. She had imbibed them in Europe ; and it is a singular fact, l.liough easy 
of explanation, that in the very year in which .she was arraigned at H().stou, 
Descartes, like herself a refugee from liLs count ly, like lu'rself a ])]■()] diotic 
harbinger of the spirit of the coming age, established idiilo.sojihic libc-rty 
on the method of free reflection. Both a.s.scrtc(l that the conscious juilgiueut 
of the mind is the highest authority to itself. Descartes did but i)i'omulgat(‘, 
under the philosophic form of free relied ion, the sanu' truth which Anne 
Hutchinson, with the fanaticism of impassioned conviction, avowed under 
the form of inward revelations. 

■RTeelwright and his immediate friends removed lo tin' l)nnk.s of the 
Piscataqua, and at the head of tide-waters on that stn’am llu'y fomi(l('d tin' 
town of Exeter; one more little ropulflic in the wiiih'rnt'ss, organised on tlni 
principles of natural justice by the voluntary coinbinaliou of I lie inliab- 
itants. 


The larger number of the friends of Anne irulchinsnn, it'd liy Jolm Clarke 
and William Coddington, proceeded to the .south, d('.signing lo'malo' a plfin- 
tation on Long Island, or near Delaware flay. But llogc'r Williams W('l- 
oomed them to his vicinity (March 2dth, KllhS), .and his own inlluenee and 
the powerful name of Henry Vane, prevailed with MianLouoinoh, llu' chief 
of the Narragan^ts, to obtoin for tlieni a gift of Ihe beautiful island of 
Rhode Island. The spirit of the institutions established by ibis band of 
voluntary exiles, on the soil which they owed to the boncvoleiice of the natives, 
was derived from natural justice; a .social conipact, signed afh'r (In' maiuK'r 
of the precedent at Now Idyniouth, .so oftou iiuitak'd in Aiiieriea, founded 
the government upon the b.a.sis of the univcnsal coii.H 0 iit of evi'i’y inlmliilaiit' 
the forms of the administration were borrowed from the exa'iiiiih's of lh(! 
Jews. Coddington was elected judge iu tho new fsrai'l, and three I'lders w('r(i 
soon chosen aslus assistants. The colony rested on th(> iiriuciple of iulellecUuil 
liberty; philo, Sophy itself could not have jilaeod Ihe right on a lii'oader basi.s. 
the settlement prospered, and it became iieee.s.sary In ('slablish a. consti- 
tution. It was therefore ordered by the, whole body of freemen, and “ imani- 
mously agieed upon, that the government, which (his body politic, doth a(t(>ud 
unto in this island, and the jurisdiction thereof, in favour of our luiiu-e 

G> ,say, it i.s iu (lio powm- 
of the body of freemen orderly as-sembled, or major iiart of (hem to make 

■’I'®*' regubUi'd, and to di'Iinle from 

ramistcrs as shall see them faithfu ly t'xi'culed be(,w'( n 

little commnniti In. con.sciciicc was porpetiuitod,'' The 

of nnirU^r, ^ together by tho bonds of nlT iction and fivc'dom 

insom Tnnl^ sprung from the ]Kirty of Amu' Hutch- 

transient deiecLrofm oil fchoir protection, llecoveriug from a 
mind, she had gloried in her Hidfcriugs, as her great- 
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est happiness; and, making her way through the forest, she travelled by land 
to the settlement of Roger Williams, and from thence joined her friends 
on the island, sharing with them the hardships of early emigrants. Her 
poweiful mind still continued its activity; young men from the colonies 
became converts to her opinions; and she excited such admiration that to 
the leaders in Massachusetts it “gave cause of suspicion of witchcraft.” 
She was in a few years left a widow, but was_ blessed with affectionate chil- 
dren. A tinge of fanaticism pervaded her family ; one of her sons andCollina, 
her son-in-law, had ventured to expostulate with the pc'oplo of Bo-ston on 
the wrongs of their mothor. But would the Puritan magistrates of that clay 
tolerate an attack on their government? Severe imprisonments for many 
months was the punishment inflicted on the young men for their boldness. 
Rhode Island itself seemed no longer a safe place of refuge, and the whole 
family removed beyond Now Haven into the territory of the Dutch. The 
violent Kieft had provoked an insurrection among the Indians; the house of 
Anne Hutchinson was attacked and sot on fire (f 643) ; herself, her son-in-law, 
and all their family, save one child, perished by the rude weapons of the 
savages, or were consumed by the flames. ** 


THE COLONISATION OP CONNECTICUT 

When Lord Brooke and lords Say and Seal proposed to emigrate to New 
England, they obtained from the carl of Warwick an assignment of a giant 
which he had received from the Plymouth council for lands on the Con- 
necticut liver, and they had proceeded so far in their design as to send out an 
agent to take possession of the territory and build a fort. “Happily for 
/unerica,” says Grahame,^ “the sentiments and habits that rcndcied them 
unfit members of a society where complete divil libortj' and poiiect simplicity 
of manners were esteemed reejuisite to the general happino.ss, prevented these 
noblemen from carrying their project into execution. They proposed to 
establish an order of nobility and hereditary magistracy in America, and 
consumed so much time in arguing this important point with the other setr 
tiers who were to be associated wdth tliciii, that at length their ardour for 
emgration subsided, and nearer and more interesting projects opened to their 
view in England.” 

In 1633 certain emigrants from the New Plymouth colony built a trading- 
house at Windsor, and others from Maasaebusetts wore preparing to follow 
them; but they had all been preceded by tbe subjects of another European 
power. The first settlements on the Connecticut river were effected by the 
Dutch; and the imputation of the English settlers that the former were 
intruders seems to' be quite unfounded in justice or truth. The patent 
obtained from their own government for all lands they should discover 
mcluded the lands on the Connecticut river, which was as yet unknown to the 
English. They traded with the Indians for several years, and purchased fium 
them a tract of land, on which they erected a fort and trading-house at Hart- 
ford before the English had taken possession of the country. Those who 
mme from Plymouth and Massachusetts colonies, and attempted to drive the 
Hut^ from their settlements, were not possessed of the smallest title from 
the rlymoudi Company. The prior claim of the Dutch will appear from the 
account of this transaction given by Governor Bradford, in which he relates 
now they eluded the vigilance of the Dutch by craft and deceit, and, on the 
pretence of trading with the natives, succeeded in passing their settlement, 
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inrl sailed to about a mile above them, oi\ the (bnncclieui, when' (lu-y nuulc' 
a clearing erected a Iiou&c, and fortified tiio place by palisade, s. d’iie writer 
continues: “The Dutch send word home to the Monliatos of what was done; 
and in process of time they send a band of about .seventy men, iii warlike’ 
manner with colours displayed, to assault us; but seeing ua strengthened, 
and tha!t it would cost blood, they corno to a parley, and return in pcvice. 
And this was our entrance there. VVe did the Dulch no wrong, for W(' look 
not a foot of any land they bought, but wont to the place aliove tlieni, aiul 
bought that tract of land which belonged to the Indian, s we carried wit li ns, 
and our friends, with whom the Dutch had nothing to do.” _ 

In 163-1 a number of tire iuhabitanhs of Cambridge, with llu' reveimid 


Mr. Hooker at their head, applied to the gciu'ral court of Massnohusi'its for 
permission to remove to the bauk.s of the Connecticul,, on tlie jilea that lh(' 
number of emigrants did not allow tlicm .such a choicx' of lauds as llu'y do,sired. 
The court was divided on the .subject, and its con.sick'ralion was postpoiu'd 
for a time. Several of the most aelivo of tho.sc engagi'd in the enterprise' 
had proceeded so far in their prcparalion.s for rmnoving that tlu'y would 
not wait the court’s consent; and, accordingly, five of them set, out and pro- 
ceeded to a beautiful spot on the Connecticut, a few nules lielow Ilarfford, 
where they built huts and passed the wiuk'r. The geiu'ral (‘ourl again 
assembled in May, 1636, and granted permission (o Hooker and his eoni- 
pany to remove to Connecticut, as_thcy de.sired; stipulating, however, (hut 
they .should remain under the jurisdiction of Mimachusetls. Active ])repara- 
tions for removal were immediately connnencr'd, ami small ])arti(',s were seat 
out in advance, not only from Cambridge, luit also from Dorclicsler and 
Watertown, 


While preparing for their departure from Mn.s.saelm.seLts, thc' colonisis AV(’re 
apprised that the lands they had intended to occiqiy laid bc'en grauled lo 
a London company by royal charter. They finally (lotermined lo go, having 
agreed with the Plymouth Company that in case they wen; oblig('d to aban- 
don the lands the company .should indemnify theur, or provide' anoLlii'r ])la('(', 
of settlement. They commenced their journey about the middle of Oelober, 
accompanied by their cattle, swino,_ and other pj’operty, and numbcuhig jiboul, 
sixty persons, mcn,_ women, and children. Tliey were oeoujiied .sevi'ral rveek.s’ 
on Ihe march, having numbcrle.ss difficulLies lo eiicounler in the fording of 
streaims, crossing hills and swamp.s, and cutting pathways tlirough den.se, 
forests. When near the place of their dc'stiaalioii the ooinpany dividi'd, 
and different parties occupied thc several town.s of Wiiulsor, Hartford, and 
Wethersfield. 


Unfortunately for the settlei.s, the wmter began mucli earlier than usual ; 
the weather was stormy and severe, and by the Jffth of Nnvemluu' Connec- 
ticut river was frozen over, and the .snow lay to a coii.siderable. (k-iilh, Sev- 
eral vessels were wrecked on thc New England coa,st, and from one three, 
men escaped to New Plymouth, famished ancl benumbed with wamk'i'ing for 
A general .scarcity of provi.sion.s onsueil by the, 
De^mimg of Deceniber. A party of thirk'c’u sot out for Boston, and on 
the ’lumber fell through Ihe iee in crossing a stream, and 

.i] penshed bnl for Ihe kindness of the Imliaiis. An- 

hiit r Pe^ons proccerlecl down the river to meet llieir provisions; 

went on board the Tiehccca, a vc'ssel of 
themrtial was shut up by thc ice, tAventy mile.s up the river. By 

g on a bai in the sound, she wa.s obliged to unload in order to got off. 
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The cargo was replaced, and in live days they reached Boston. Those who 
remained on the Connecticut suilered intensely during the winter, and 
though they were kindly assisted by the Indians, yet they were forced to 
subsist on malt, grains, and acorns. 

Those who had left Connecticut in the winter, returned thither in the 
spring, accompanied by many others who had determined to take up their 
abode in the new colony. 

DBSTllUCTION OF TUB PEQUOTS (1GS7 A.D.) 

The Indians about the Connecticut had shown a hostile disposition 
from the first settlement. The Pequots were the most formidable tribe of 
New England, numbering from scveti hundred to a thousand warriors, long 
accustomed to victory. Their principal forts were at Groton, where their 
great prince Sassacus rosidod, and at Stoningtou, on the Mystic river. The 
Pequots were endeavouring to form a league with the Narragansets and 
Mohegans for the utter extirpation of the whites. Information of this design 
hacl been given to the governor of Miissachusetts by Roger Williams ; but not 
content with this measure of precaution, the intrepid founder of Rhode 
Island embarked himself alone in a small canoe and proceeded directly to 
the house of the sachem of the Narragansets. Here he met the emissaries of 
the Pequots, and it was not without days and nights of earnest^ solicitation, 
and at the imminent peril of his life, that ho finally succeeded in detaoliing 
the Narragansets from the league. Their example was followed by the Mohe- 
gans, and thus the Pequots were left to contend single-handed with their 
civilised adversaries. 

Meanwhile the repeated injuries inflictcrl by the Pequots, and the actual 
murder of about thirty of the settlers, determined the general court of Con- 
necticut to proceed to active hostilities ; and on the ist of May, 1637, they 
resolved to raise ninety men, who were placed under the command of Cap- 
tain Mason. This force, accompanied by sixty friendly Indians under Uncas, 
a Mohegan sachem, sailed on the 19th for Narragansett Bay. On the 22nd 
they repaired to the court of Canonicus, the patriarch of the tribe, and were 
received with Indian solemnity by the younger and more fiery sachem Mian- 
tonomoh, who offered to join them. They here heartl of the arrival of the 
Massachusetts troops at Providence ; but it was dotermiued not to wait for 
them, and on the next day the allies marched to Nihantick, bordering on the 
country of the Pequots. Here a large body of friendly Indians joined them, 
and, pushing on the Mystic river, the army encamped about two miles from 
the enemy’s fort, just at nightfall. The Pequots, who had seen the vessds 
pass the harbour some days before, and believed that the English wanted 
courage to attack them, were passing the night in rejoicing, singing, and 
dancing, till weary with these exertions they at last sought repose. A bright 
moon favoured the English, who surprised the fort just before day. The 
barking of a watch-dog and cry of an Indian sentinel roused the slumbering 
savages, who rushed from their wigwams to meet a determinod foe. The 
Pequots fought bravely, and would probably have made their escape, had not 
Mason set fire to their dwellings, and thus forced them from their lurking- 
places into open light, to be a mark for the English muskets. The victory 
was complete, but the conquerors were in a dangerous situation. Several o 
their nuinbers were killed, and one-fourth wounded. The remainder, exhausted 
with fatigue, destitute of provisions, and ill-provided with ammunition, were 
exposed to the rage of a fresh body of savages, but a few miles distant, who 
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be exasperated on hearing of the destruction of their brethren. For- 
tnnatelv at tlie time of this perplexity their vessels were soon stoenng into 
harbour- and being received on board, the troops reached their homes 
in le-^s than a month from the day that the court had resolved on war. 

The troops from Massachusetts and Connecticut arrived in time to hunt 
out a number of the fugitives, burn their remaining villages, and lay waste 
their corn-fields. Sassacus fled towards the Hudson, with a party of his 
chief sachems; but he was surprised by the Mohawks, and with his warriors 
put to death. Mononotto alone escaped.^ 


THE NEAV HAVEN COLONY (1637 A.D.) 

The few that survived, about two hundred, surrendering in despair, were 
enslaved by the English, or incorporated among the Mohegans and the Narra- 
gansets. There remained not a saiinup nor sqnaw, not a warrior nor child, 
of the Pequot name. A nation had disappeared from Hie family of man. 
The vigour and courage displayed by the settlers on the Connecticut, in this 
first Indian war in New England, struck terror into the savages, and sccurcid 
a long succession of years of peace. The infant was safe in its cradle, the 
labourer in the fields, the solitary traveller during the night-watches in the 
forest; the houses needed no bolts, the settlements no palisades. & 

THE “fundamental ORDERS”; THE FIRST -WBriTEN CONSTITUTION (1630 A.D.) 

Under the benignant auspices of peace, the citizens resolved to ]ierfect 
its political institutions, and to form a body politic by a voluntary associa- 
tion. The constitution which was thus framed (.January 14th, 1689) was of 
unexampled liberality. [It was known as “The Fundamental Orders,” and 
adopted by a general convention of the planters of the throe towns of Hart- 
ford, Wmdsor, and Wethersfield.] The elective franchise belonged to all the 
members of the towns who had taken the o.ath of allcgi.anco to the common- 
wealth; the magistrates and legislature were chosen annually by ballot; and 
the representatives were apportioned among the towns according to popu- 
lation. Centuries have elapsed; the world has been made wiser by the most 
various experience; political institutions have become the theme on which 
the most powerful and cultivated mmds have boon employed ; and so many 
constitutions have been framed or reformed, stifled or subverted, that memory 
may despair of a complete catalogue; but the people of Connecticut have 
found no reason to deviate essentially from the frame of goveniment estab- 
lished by their fathers. No jurisdiction of the English monarch was recog- 
nised; the laws of honest justice wore the basis of the commonwealth, and 
therefore its foundations were lasting. These humble emigrants invented an 
admirable system. No ancient usages, no hereclitary differences of rank, no 
established interests, impeded the application of the principles of justice. 
They who judge of men by their services to the human race, will never 
cease to honour the memory of Hooker and of Haynes,^ 

Alexander Johnstons speaks oven more glowingly of tlm Fundamental 
Orders. He speaks of the first constitution of Connecticut as being “the 
first written constitution, in the modern sense of the term, as a permanent 
limitation on governmental power, known in history," and it is not strange 
that he becomes enthusiastic in characterising so memorable a document. 
Possibly there is something of local partisanship in his plea, yet wo shall not 
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be far wrong in accepting his point of view for the moment and inspectins 
the coiislitutiou through his eyes. lie notes that there is a popular opinion 
to the effect that democracy had its oiigin on the western continent in a 
compact that was really inacle in the cabin of ihc May [lower, but he declares 
that the instrument in question had no sound political basis, and was indeed 
the exponent of no new or progressive idea. It even began, quite after the 
manner of European documents of the time, with formal acknowledgment of 
the authority of the king ; and this was natural enough, considering that the 
authors of the document were themselves subjects of the king, who had no 
thought of breaking away from the traditions of their country, nor any 
feeling that they were entering an alien territory. 

Possibly Johnston goes too far, however, in declaring that the Plymouth 
system was only accidentally democratic, unless indeed the word accidental 
be used in a very liberal iiiterpreLatioii ; for. after all, the Pilgrim Fathers, 
notwithstanding their recognition of the king ,s authority and their loyalty to 
that form of government under which they had been reared, liad nevertheless 
an idea of reaching out for greater freedom of personal action— though that 
idea came to be interpreted as meaning that your neighbour’s inannei of life 
must be established in accordance with your oivn conceptions of propriety. 

THE TRUE IMPORT OP THE ORDERS 

But such limitations of the altruistic spirit are little to be wondered at, 
It is not easy to vault from one form of government or one manner of life 
to another. Progress in politics, as in other aifairs, must bo by evolution 
if new goals are to be securely reached, rather than by sndclcn saltations 
Perhaps it is not to be wondered at that the Plymouth colony could not 
accomplish all that was brought to pass at a later period on the banks of 
the Connecticut, and under Iho leadership of such a reformer as Thomas 
Hooker. There is little doubt that here at Hartford a distinct stop towaids 
a broader Interpretation of the spirit of democi acy was made ; perhaps even 
the step was so important as to jastify Johnston’s characterising of it as a 
new birth. But be that as it may, the essential feature of the idea which 
finds embodiment in the Fundamental Orders was one that was to play an 
important part in the future history, not only of New England, but of all 
other portions of the American commonwealth. It was the idea that the 
town is the unit of government ; that the smallest community is a microcosm 
in which the principles of government that control the commonwealth as a 
whole are to be embodied. 

Speaking more specifically, Johnston regards the really new principle 
introduced by the Orders as being the provision that certain chief in- 
habitants of each town, not exceeding seven, were to be chosen to act as 
magistrates. This was the foundation of that sj'stem of local executive 
boards or “selectmen” who from that time forward were to exorcise the 
responsibility of deciding all minor matters, and even matters of consider- 
able moment, for their respective commonwealths in the intervals between 
the town meetings. Numerous details as to the right of suffrage, the power 
of selling lands, of passing local laws, and of matters of assessment and 
taxation, were naturally included in the constitution, though some of these 
required to be interpreted by the courts at a later day. All in all, these pro- 
ceedings in Connecticut in 1639 have been held singularly to forecast, on a 
small scale, the great developments that were to mark the national grow® 
of the succeeding centoy.® 
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In equal independence, a Pui'itan colony spiang up at New Ilavon, under 
the guidance of John Davenport as its pastor, and of the excellent Thcopliilus 
Eaton, who was annually elected its governor for twenty years, till his death. 
Its forms weie austere, unmixed Calvinism, but the spirit of humanity hail 
sheltered itself under the rough exterior. The colonists held their fiist gath- 
ering under a branching oak (April 18th, 1638). It was a season of gloom. 
Under the leafless tree the little flock were taught by Davenport tliat, like 
the Son of man, they were led into the wilderness to bo tempted. After a 
day of fasting and prayer, they rested their first frame of government on a 
Euhple plantation covenant, that “all of them would bo ordered by the rulea 
which the Scriptures held forth to them.” A title to lands was obtained 
by a tieaty with the natives, whom they protected against ilio Mohawks. 
Whefi, after more than a year, the free planters of the colony desired a more 
perfect foim of government, they held their coiistitnent assembly in a barn 
(June 4th, 1639). There, by the influence of Davenport, it was solemnly 
resolved that the Scriptures ai;a the perfect rule of a commonwealth • that 
the purity and peace of the ordinance to themselves and their posterity wore 
the gieat end of civil order; find that church inonibors only should bo free 
burgesses. A committee of twelve was selected to choose seven men, oualified 
for the foimdation work of organising the governincnt. Eaton, Daviuniort 
and five otheis were “the seven pillars" for ilie new house of wisdom in 
he wilderness. August 23rd, 1639, the seven pillais assembled, posse, ssing 
for the time absolute power. Having abrogated every Drevions 
tuist, they admitted to the court all ciurch members; tlio character of civil 
expounded “from the sacred oracles”; and Iho electiL 
S anL ^a^eiiport, m the words of Moses to Israel in the wildw- 
governor, to judge righteously; “the can, so that i,s 
too liaid for you ^^such was part of the minisior’s text — “biing it unto mo 
and I will hear It. Annual election.s were ordered; and thus Nc'w Haven 
statute-book, and the elect it,s freemen. As neighbouring 
toms were plarited, _ each was likewise a house of wisdom, reSg S it? 
wInaTflrl f m aspiring to be illumined by the eternal light. The (folonist,g 
coming of Christ, whicli they confidently expected 
£m “w tI? ^ Souml, and onle ^ poSI: 

mg De/awam''^ ’ ''''' "speedily ilaut- 


MASSACIIUSETTS PRErARBS TO RESLST CHARLES I 

of progress of the colonies 

parties witf benevolent emigrants had been watched by all 

thefewsuffeimwliom thi To inducement to oppress 

away. The adventurerc!* wp™ ^ ® were so fast wasting 

24th, 1630, wlS Sh a vW f by a proclamation on Novembe? 

to the savages. ’ ‘ ^ safety, prohibited the .sale of firearms 

oarly^iarveS a* Salem produced an 

vihom Eiidicott luid nplu long rankled in the minds of some, 

^d pel haps too passionately punished; and when they 
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returned to England, Mason and Gorges, the rivals of the Massachusett? 
Company, willingly echoed their vindictivQ complaints. Massachusetts was 
ably defended by Saltonstall, Humphrey, and Ciadock, its friends in 

England. . , i i 

Revenge did not slumber because it had been once defeated ; and the 
triumphant success of the Puritans in America disposed the leaders of the 
high-church party to listen to the clamours of the malignant. Proof was 
produced of marriages celebrated by civil magistrates, and of the system of 
colonial chm'ch discipline — proceedmgs which were wholly at variance with 
the laws of England. “The departure of so many of the best,” such “num- 
bers of faithful and free-born Englishmen and good Christians," began to 
be regarded by the archbishops as an affair of state ; and ships bound with 
passengers for New England were detamed in the Thames by an order of 
the council. Burdett had also written _ from New England to Laud that 
“the colonists aimed not at new discipline, but at sovereignty ” ; and the 
greatest apprehensions were raised by a requisition which commanded the 
letters patent of the company to be produced in England. To this requisi- 
tion the emigrants returned no reply. 

Still more menacing was the appointment of an arbitrary special commission 
for the colonies. The archbishop of Canterbury and those who were associated 
with him, on April 10th, 1634, received full power over the American planta- 
tions, to establish the government and dictate the laws ; to regulate the chiirdi; 
to inflict even the heaviest pmiishments; and to revoke any charter which 
had been surreptitiously obtained, or which conceded liberties prejudicial 
to the royal prerogative. 

The news of tins commission reached Boston (September 18th), and it was 
at the same time rumoured that a general governor was on his way. The in- 
telligence cCwakened the most lively interest in the whole colony, and led to the 
boldest measures. Poor as the new settlements were, six hundred pounds 
were raised towards fortifications ; “ the assistants and the deputies discovered 
their minds to one another,” and the fortifications were hastened. All 
the ministers assembled at Boston on January 19th, 1635 ; it marks the age, 
that their opinions were consulted; it marks the age still more, that they 
unanimously declared against the reception of a general governor. 

Restraints were therefore placed upon emigration (December, 1634); no 
one above the rank of a serving-man might remove to the colony without 
the special leave of the commissioners; and persons of iirfcrior order were 
required to take the oaths of supremacy and allegiance. Willingly as these 
acts were performed by rehgious bigotry, they were prompted by another 
cause. The members of the grand council of Plymouth, long recluced to a 
state of inactivity, prevented by the spirit of the English merchants from 
oppressing the people, and having already made grants of all the lands from 
Penobscot to Long Island, determined to resign their charter, which was no 
longer possessed of any value. Several of the company desired as individ- 
uals to become the proprietaries of extensive territories, even at the dis- 
honour of mvalidating all their grants as a corporation. The hope of 
acquiring principalities subverted the sense of justice. A meeting of the lords 
W£^ duly convened, and the whole coast, from Acadia to beyond the Hudson, 
bemg divided into shares, was distributed, in part at least, by lots. Whole 
provinces gained an owner by the drawing of a lottery. 

Thus far all went smoothly ; it was a more difficult matter to gain possession 
of the prizes ; the independent and inQexible colony of Massachusetts formed 
too serious an obstacle. The grant for Massachusetts, it was argued, was 
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fSitiously obtained; the lands belonged to Robert Gorges by a piior 
the intruders had “made themselves a fre(' pc'ople.” I Ik; g(‘n('r!d 
vitent for New England was surrendered to the king in June, d’e oblaiu 
nf him a confiimation of their respective grants, and to iiivolu' the whole 
force of' English power against the charier of Massachusetts, were at the 
same time the objects of the members of the Plymouth Company, distiiietly 
avowed in their public acts. 

Now was the season of greatest peril to the rising liberties of New England. 
The king and council already feared the conspq^uences that inight come from 
the unbridled spirits of the Americans ; his dislike was notorious ; and at the 
Trinity term in the court of king’s bench a quo warranlo was brought against, 
the company of the Massachusetts Bay. At the ensuing Micliaelinas sev- 
eral of its members who resided in England made their appc-araiice, and 
jud'^ment was pronounced agamst them individually; the rest ol the patmitei's 
stood outlawed, but no judgiuent was entered up against them. 'Tlu' ime.x- 
pected death (in December) of Mason, who, as tlu' proprietary of New ITani])- 
diire, had been the chief mover of all the aggressions on tlie rights of the 
adjoining colony, suspended the hostile movements, which Gorges had too 
much honesty and too little intrigue to renew. 

The severe censures in the star chamber, the greatness of the finc'S, which 
avarice rivalled bigotry in imposing, the rigorous preecedings with regal'd 
to ceremonies, the suspending and silciieiug of ninltitiulcH of mini,ster«, 
still continued; and men were, says John Miller, “enforced liy heaps to desi'rt 
their native country. Nothing but the wide ocean, and tlu' savage (l{',serl,s 
of America, could hide and alieltor them from tlio fury of the. bipshojis.” Idie 
pillory had become the bloody scene of liumau agony and nmlilation, a,s an 
ordinary punishment, and the friends of Laud jested on tlie sufferings wliieh 
were to cure the obduracy of fanatics. They were provoked to tlu' indis- 
cretion of a complaint, and then involved in a pcnsecutinn. Tlu‘y were im- 
prisoned and scourged; their nosc,s were slit; their ears wei'e cut off; their 
cheeks were marked with a red-hot brand. But thC' lash and the sh('ar,s 


and the glowing iron could not dcstroyr priucijiles which were' rooted in the' 
soul, and which danger made it glorious to profess. Not, ('ven Auu'vii'a 
could long be safe against the designs of dcs])otiHm. A proehuniitiou was 
issued to prevent the emigration of Puritans; the, king refusc'd liis dissenting 
subjects the security of the wilderness. 

The privy council interfered to stay a squmlron of eight shi[),s, which 
were in the Thame, s, preparing to embai'k for New lOnglaml (May Ist, Iti.'lH), 
It has been said that Hampden and Cromwell were on l)Oiu'd t.liis Ih'C't. 'I’lie 
English ministry of that day might willingly have exiled Hampden ; no oi-iginal 
authors, except royalists writing on hearsay, idlude to the d('sign iinpul,('(l 
to him, There are no circumstances in the lives of Hampden [lud Gi'om- 
w'ell corroborating the story, but many to establish its iroproliability ; there 
came over, during this summer, twenty ships, and at least three tlunisaml 
pemons; and had Hampden designed to emigrate, ho who.se maxim in life 
forbade retreat, and whose resolution was as fixed as it was calm, po,s,seH,sed 
energy enough to have accomplished his yrurposo. Nor (lid he over embark 
n which ho is said to have taken his ]uissage was 

aelayed but a few days; _on petition of the owners and passengers King 
Lnarles removed the restraint ; the ships proceeded on tlu'ir intended voyage' ; 
ana the whole company, as it seems without diminution, arrived safely in 
trie bay of Massachu, setts. Had Hampden and Cromwell been of tlic party, 
they too would have reached New England. 
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MASSACHUSETTS KEFUSES TO SUIUlENlUni ITS CHARTER 

A few weeks before this at, tempt, l,o stay emigiaUon, the lords of the 
council had written to Wiiitlirop, recalling to mind the former proceedinffl 
by a quo warranto, and demanding the return of the patent. In cased 
refusal, it was added, the king would as, sumo into his own hands the entire 
management of the plantation. But “David in exile could more safely 
expostulate with Saul for the vast space between them.” The colonists 
without desponding, domauded a trial before condemnation. They urged 
(September Gth) that the recall of the patent would be a manifest breach of 
faith, pregnant with evils to th(>mselvc.s and their neighbours ; that it would 
strengthen the plantations of the French and tlic Dutch ; that it would dis- 
courage all future attempts at colonial oniei prise ; and, finally, “if the patent 
be taken from us” — such was their cautious but energetic remonstrance- 
“the common people will conceive tliat lihs majesty hath cast them off, and 
that hereby they arc freed from their allegiance and .subjection, and there- 
fore will be ready to confederate l,h(mi,s(dves under a new government, for 
their necessary safety and subsisteircc, which will bo of dangerous example 
unto other plantations, and perilous to our.selve.s, of incurring his majes- 
ty’s displeasure.” They tlioreforo beg of the royal cdemoncy the favour of 
neglect. 

But before their supplication could find its way to the throne, tire monarch 
was himself already involved in drsa&tcr,s. There is now rro tinre to oppres 
New England; the throne itself totters; there is no rrorul to forbid emigration, 
England is at once become the theatre of wonderful cvemts, and many fiery 
spirits, who had fled for a refuge to the colorrics, rush back to share in the open 
struggle for liberty. In the following years, 1640 to 1642, few passenger? 
came over; the reformation of churclr and state, the attainder of Strafford, 
the impeachment of Laud, the great enemy of Massachusetts, caused all 
men to stay in England in expectation of a now world. 

Yet a nation was already planted in Now England; a commonwealth 
was matured ; the contests in which the unfortunate Charles became engaged, 
and the republican revolution that followed, left the colonists, for the space 
of twenty years, nearly unmolested in the enjoyment of the benefits of virtual 
independence. The change which their industry had wrought in the wilder- 
ness was the admiration of their times — the womlcr of the world. Plerity 
prevailed throughout the settlements. The wigwams and hovels in which 
the English had at first found shelter were replaced by well-built houses. 
The number of einigrauts who had arrived in New England before the assem- 
bliirg of the Long Parliament is estimated to have been twenty-one thousand 
One hundred and ninety-eight ships had borne them across 
the Atlantic ; and the whole cost of the plantations had been almost a mill- 
dofi^'i's a great expenditure and a great emigration for that age, 
Affluence was already beginning to follow in the train of industry.^ The 
natuiral exports of the country were furs and lumber; grain was carried to 
the West Indies; fish also was a staple. The busine.ss of shipbuilding was 
early mtroduced. Vessels of four hundred tons wore constructed before 
lfa4d. bo long as the ports were filled with newcomers, the domestic con- 
srimption had reniiired nearly all the produce of the colony. But now, says 
W inthrop 9 (and in the history of American industry the fact is worth 
preservmg), our supplies from England failing much! men began to look 
about them, and fell to a manufacture of cotton, whereof wo had store from 
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Kwoes'’’’ In view of the exigency, “the general court” had already 
-n n Ic Older for the manufactuie of woollen and linen cloth. 

The Long Parliament contained among its members many mneeio favour- 
V- nf the Pui-itau plantations. Yet the English m America, with wise cir- 
nectioii did not lor a moment foiget the diuigois of a foicign .luusdiction. 
ATwmthiop says, “Upon the great liberty which the king had left tlie parlia- 
ment in England, some of our friends there wrote to us advice to solicit for 
q in the parliament, giving us hope that we niiglit obtain much. But con- 
-ultiii"- about it, we declined the motion for this coiisidciation, that if wo 
should put oui'selves midcr the protection of the parliament, we imi.st thou 
be subiect to all such laws as they should make, or, at least, such as tlii'y 
mi'^ht impose upon us. It might prove very projudieial to us.” The love 
of “political independence declined even benolils. When lellc'rs iirrivi'd, 
iiiwtmi>- the colonial churches to send their deputies to the Wc'stmiiisLer 
asaembly of divines, in 1642, the same sagacity led tlicni to neglect the invi- 


Stiil more important for New England were llio bcmoriis of a secure 
domestic legislation. Among the first-fruits may bo ost(‘einc’d the general 
declaration of the principles of liberty — the joronuilgatioii of a bill of riglils. 
The colony, moreover, in 1641 offered a free wplconic and aid, at Ihe jmblie 
cost, to Christians of every nation who might fly beyond the Atlantic “to 
escape from wars or famine, or the tyranny and oppression of tlu'ir persi'- 
cutois.” The nation, by a special statute, made the fugitive and tlii' peisi'- 
cuted the guests of the commonwealth. Its hospitality iviis as wide as nii,s- 
fortuno. 

The same liberality dictated the terms ou which the' jurisdiction of Mas- 
sachusetts was extended over New Hanipshiro, and the strict interpretation 
of the charter offered an excuse for claiming the territory. T'he banks of 
the Piscataqua had not been peopled by Puritans, and the sjisU'iu of Mas- 
sachusetts could not properly be applied to the now acciiiisitioiis, The 
geneial court adopted on September Sth, 1642, the measure wbieli justice 
recommended; neither the freemen nor the deputies of Ni'w Ifampshiri' 
were required to be church members. Tims political harmony was t'slab- 
lished, though the settlements long retained marks of tlio diliorc'ucc' of tlioir 


ongin. 

The attempt to gain possession of the territory on Narruganseld Hay 
was less deserving of success. Massachusetts proccedc'd with the chuision 
of an independent state. Samuel Goitou ha.d created disLurbnneos in tho 
district of Warwick, A minority of the inhabitants, wearied with harassing 
disputes, requested the interference of the inagistrules of MaMsachusc'tls, 
and two sachems, near Providence, surrendered the soil to the, jurisdicLiou 
of the state. Gorton and his partisans did not disgui.so their scorn for tlu' 
colonial clergy; they were advocates for liberty of conscience; they denied 
the authority of the magistrates of Massachusetts, not only on ilio soil of 
Warwick, but everywhere, inasmuch as it was tainted by a want of true' 
allegiance. Such opinions, if carried into effect, would have destroyed LIk; 
ecclesiastical system of Mas,sacliusctts and subverted its lilx'i'lieR, and wore 
therefore thought worthy of death ; but the public opinion of the time, as 
expressed by a small majority of the deputies, was more merciful, and Gor- 
ton and his associates wore imprisoned (164,3). It is th(' nature of a popular 
state to cherish peace; the people muiTnurcd at tlic' strvi'rity of their rulers, 
and the imprisoned men were soon set at liberty; but the claim to tlic! 
territory was not immediately abandoned. 


H. W.— VOL. SXIII. I 
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THE UNITED COLONTBH OF NEW ENGLAND 

The enlai-gemeni of Uio Lerritory of Mas&achiisotts was, in pait, a result 
of the virtual independence which tlic commotions in the mother countr; 
had secured to the colonics. The cstablislunont of a union among the Puritan 
states of New England was a still more important measure. Immediately 
after the victories over the Pequois in 1G37, at a time when the earliest 
synod had gathered in Boston tho leading magistrates and elders of Con- 
necticut, the design of a confederacy was proposed. Tho next year it came 
again into discussion ; but Connecticut, offended " because some pre-emineuffi 
was yielded to Massachusetts,” insisted on reserving to each state a nega- 
tive on the proceedings of the confederacy.^ This reservation was refused 

The vicinity of the Dutch, a powerful neighbour, wlio.se claims Connecticut 
could not, single-handed, defeat, led the colonists on the west to renew the 
negotiation; and with .such success that, in 164.3, the United Colonies of Neu 
England were, .says Winthiop,;/ “made all as one.” Protection against the 
encroachments of the Dutch and the French; security against the tubes 
of savages ; the liberties of the gospel in purity and in peace — these were the 
motives to the confederacy, winch did, itself, continue nearly half a century, 
ancl which, even after it was cut down, left a hope that a new and a better 
union would spring from its I'oot. 

Neither was the measure accomplished without a ]5i ogress in political 
science. If the delegates from three of the states wore empowered to frame 
and definitively conclude a union, the colony of Plymouth now sot the example 
of requiring that the act of their constituent representatives should have no 
force till confirmed by a majority of the people. 

The union embraced the separate govcrnmcnl.g of Massachusetts, Plym- 
outh, Coimecticut, and New Haven; but to each its respective local juris- 
diction was carefully reserved. The affairs of tho confodoiacy were intrusted 
to commissioners, consisting of two from each colony. Church raembeisbip 
was the only qualification required for tho office. Tho commissioneis, i\ho 
were to assemble annually, or oftencr if exigencies demanded, might deliber- 
ate on all things which are “ the proper concomitants or consequents of s 
confederation.” The affairs of peace and war, and especially Indian affair?, 
exclusively belonged to them ; they were authorised to make internal improv^ 
ments at the common charge; they, too, were the guardians to see equal 
and speedy justice assured to all the confederates in every jurisdiction. The 
common expenses were to be assessed according to population. 

Thus remarkable for unmixed simplicity was the form of the fiist con- 
fedeiated government in America. It was a directory, appaiently without 
any check. There was no president, except as a moderator of its meetings 
and the larger state, Massachusetts, superior to all tho rest in territory, wealth, 
and population, had no greater number of votes than New Haven. But the 
commissioners were, in reality, little moi'c than a deliberative body; thy 
possessed no executive power, and, while they could decree a war and a 
levy of troops, it remained for the states to carry their votes into effect. 

Provision^ was made for the reception of new members into the league; 
but the provision was wholly without results. The people beyond the Piscat- 
^ua were not admitted because “they ran a different course” from the 
Puritans, “both in their ministry and in their civil administration.” The 
plantations of Providence also desired in vain to participate in the benefits ol 
theimion; and the request of the island of Rhode Island was equally i ejected 
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because it would not consent to form a part of the junsdiction of Plymouth. 
Yet this early confederacy survived the jcalousie.s of the Long Pailiamont, 
met with favour from the protector, and remained safe from censure on the 
lestoration of the Stuarts.^ 


RHODE ISLAND SECURES A CHARTER 


Thus excluded from the benefit of the federal union, the inhabitants of 
Piliode Island and Providence endeavoured to provide for their separate secur- 
ity by conciliating the friendship of the Indians, and the humane and cour- 
teous policy which they pursued proved remarkably successful. 

The main object of the confederacy was security against their still power- 
ful neighbours, the Indians. They, however, were becoming weaker by con- 
tention.s among themselves. In 1613 the Narragan.sets, under the dircotion 
of their chief, Miantonomoli, assembling (o the number of a thousand war- 
riors, fell suddenly upon the Mohegans, the allies of the English ; but they 
were defeated, and the chief was taken prisoner. Ills captor, Uncas, con- 
ducted him to Hartford, where he was formally tried by “the ('Ider.s," to 
whom his case had been referred, and sentenced to dim llis Eiigli.sh judges 
might have spared their pains, on this occasion, as it was a common jiractico 
among the Indians to kill captives taken in war. llnca.s, liaving received 
the .sanction of his allies, conducted his prisoner beyond tlie jurisdiction of 
Connecticut and put him to death. Miantonomoli deservotl 'a bettor fate, 
His hospitable treatment of Roger Williams should havo insured him the; 
protection of every white man in New England. 

In 1644 an act of the Long Parliament gave to Rhode Island, at the 
instance of Roger Williams, who visited England for the purpose of obtaining 
it, “a free and absolute chaiter of civil government.” Williams’ ancient 
friendship with Vane was the piincipal means of his success in this imjiortant 
affair. But the colony was still menaced with (lismeinbcnueiit, by a grant 
of the council of state, in England, made in 1651 to Coddingtou, to govern 
the islands. This difficulty was removed, however, by a sc'cond visit of 
W illiams to England, and the integrity of the state was jmesorved. The active 
Inendship of Vane was still, says Backus,^ “ the sheet-anchor of Rliode r.slanct ” 

brought under the jmiatlicLion of Massa- 
chusetts. The death of Gorges (March 1st, 1642) in the civil war of Eiiii:- 
lanu, and the neglect of his heiis to claim their projnietary riglit,s, throw the 
upon their own resources. [In July, 1649, Piscata(.5lia, Georgoana, 

i tiln Massachusett.s olfomd its 

.Coiumissioncrs were sent to settle the govern- 

S the toCTevpf 1 1 oi the governor, Edward God- 

apDcarancp^ trnZf 7 submission [some only after throats and the 

appearance of troops] to the powerful state which claimed their allegiance. 

W EJfGLAND DITHING THE LONG PAKLIAMENT AND TllJi] PROTECTOUATIiI 

Engkntno?4tfif'°'l protector, Now 

aiiS the Puritan opmions of the inhabitants, maintained 

tiy, ami cTOnSlWd nH ^ PaUics in the mother coun- 

cdonies in New yZ H ^®tilc ctemonstration lowards the Dutch 

m JNew York (then called New Nethcrland,s) while war was raging 
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between Great Britain and Holland. Massachusetts declared itself a “per- 
fect republic,” determined to resist any agsrossion which iniglit be attempted 
on behalf either of the king or his oiipoiicnts. Their agent in England denied 
the right of parliament to legislate for the colony unless it was represented in 
the legislature, and was supported in tliat opinion by Vane and ins distin- 
guished friends. 

A practice strongly fraught with the character of sovereign authority was 
adopted, a few years'after (1652), when the increasing trade of the colonists 
with the West Indies, and the quantity of Spanish bullion that was brought 
through this channel into New England, induced the provincial authorities 
to erect a mint for the coinage of silver money at Boston. The coin was 
stamped with the name of New England on one side, of Massachusetts as 
the principal settlement on the other, and with a tree as the symbol of 
national vigour and increase. _ Maryland was the only other colony that ever 
presumed to coin money, and indeed this prerogative has been always regarded 
as the peculiar attribute of sovereignty. “ But it must be considered,” says 
one of the New England historians, “ that at this time them was no Idng in 
Israel.” In the distracted state of England, it might well be judged unsafe 
to send bullion there to be coined; and from the uncertainty respecting the 
form of government which would finally arise out of the civil wars, it might 
reasonably be apprehended that- an impress received during their continuance 
would not long retaui its currency. The practice gave no umbrage whatever 
to the English government. It rocoived the tacit allowance of the parliament 
of Cromwell, and even of Charles II during twenty years of his reign. 

In 1646 the dissenters from Congregationalism, the established religion of 
Massachusetts, petitioned the general court for leave to impeach Governor 
Winthrop before the whole body of his fellow-citizens, on a chai-ge of having 
punished some of their number for interfering at an election. He was friea 
and acquitted ; and this proceeding was so far from impairing his popularity 
that he was chosen governor every year after so long as he lived. The 
petitioners, being reprimanded for their alleged attempt to subvert the funda- 
mental laws of the colony, appealed to the government of England, but 
without success. 

After the abolishment of royalty in England, the Long Parliament sent a 
mandate to the governor and general court of Massachusetts, requiring the 
surrender of their charter and the acceptance of a new charter from the 
existing government. This demand was evaded. The general court, instead 
of surrendering the patent, transmitted a petition to parliament against the 
obnoxious mandate, setting forth that “these things not being done in the 
late king’s time, or since, it was not able to discern the need of such an injimc- 
tion.” The intercession of Cromwell in their behalf was also solicited, and 
his favom, which was uniformly extended to New England, was not found 
wanting on this occasion. 

Cromwell had been desirous in 1651 to present the colonists of Massachu- 
setts with a district in Ireland, which was to be evacuated for their reception; 
and he also offered them a new home in the fertile island of Jamaica; but 
both these propositions were respectfully declined. His favour, however, was 
by no ineans forfeited by this refusal. His ascendency in England was highly 
beneficial to the northern colonies. Rhode Island, immediately after his ele- 
vation, resumed the form of government which the parliament had recently 
suspended; Connecticut and New Haven were afforded the means of defence 
against the Dutch colonists of New York ; all the New England states were 
exempted from the operation of the paiTiamentary ordinance against trade 
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with foreign nations; and both their commerce and tlicir .security were pro- 
moted in 1654 by the conquest which the protector's arms achieved of tlio 
province of Acadia fioin the Frcncli. 


PBBSECUTION OE TUB QUAKRR.S 


The religious di.ssrnsion.s of Mmssachusotts hml not entirely tormiiiatecl 
-with the expulsion of Mr.s. Hutchinson and her frimids. The de.sive of tlie 
crovernment to preserve a certain degree of unifoi-niity of oiiiiiiou wa.s con- 
stantly exposing them to new troubles. In 1()51 sewen or (-iglit pf'vsons, 
under the direction of Obadiah Holmes, professed the Baptist tonehs, and 
seceded from the congregation to which they had been aiitachoil. The ('xcesses 
of Boccoid ancl his followers at Miinstcr, in the ]n-c‘vious century, were not 
yet forgotten ; ancl the sudden appearance of a liody of por.soms prnf('.s,sing 
frhiiilar opinions, in the very midst of the I’uritans, (‘xcilc'd horror and ahuin. 
Achiionition and -whipping were resorted to a.s a corroetive, and a new law 
i\a& passpcl having direct reference to the teachers of Anabaptist doctriiio.s. 
This severity appears to have ocea.sionecl the retirement of innny of Ihe 
Baptists from the colony for a season. Some of them repaired to Englaiid, 
and complained to Uvomwedl of the per-secutiou they liad undergone; hut 
lie rejected then complaint, and applauded the conduct of the provincial 
authorities, 

The treatment which the QuaKors experienced was much more st'voro. 
The peculiar doctrines of the Quakers appear to have been iiarticularly 
offensive to the Puritans, and the ext,ravagancc.s into which an imperfect 
understanding of them led some weak-minded persons of the sect may have 
rendered them proper subjects of confinement or restraint, hut certainly did 
not make them amenable to capital punishment. In July, 1650, two male 
and six female Quakers arrived in Boston, whore the reproach which their 
sect had incurred by the extravagances of some of its mciiibers in lOuglniul 
had preceded them, and they were regarded with terror and dislike by the 
great bulk of the people. They wore instant, ly arrested by tlie magistrates 
and examined for what w'ere considered bodily mark.s of witchcraft. No such 
indications being found, they were sent out of the juri,sdiction and forbidden 
to return, A law was passed at the .same time imposing pciinltios on every 
shipmaster who should bring Quakers or their writings into the colony ; for- 
bidding Quakers to come, under penalty of stripes and labour in the lionse 
of correction, and adjudging all defenders of their tenets to fine, imprisonment, 
or exile. The four associated .states of New England adojited this law and 
urged the authorities of Rhode fsland to co-opeiutc with them in stemming 
the progress of Quaker opinions ; but the assembly of that colony replied that 
“ they could not punish any man for declaring his oiiinion.” 

The penal enactments of the other colonics only inflamed the zeal of 
those against whom they -were directed. The banished iiersons all returned, 
except Mary Fisher, who travelled to Adrianople and delivered her testimony 
to the grand vizir, without molestation, being probably regarded by the 
lurks as entitled to that reverence which they always .accord to insane people. 
Agm the authorities of Massachusetts resorted to imprisonment, flogging, 
and bamshinent; and a new law, inOicting mutilatiou of the ears, was enactecl 
and executed on three individuals. Those scvcritio,s, far from effecting the 
eject of the authorities, brought multitudes of Quakers into the country, 
lose -violent language and extravagant acts were certainly calculated to 
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exaspoi'tite any ciuiol, and wc'll-ordcrrd comuumijy. Ono of them, named 
Faubord, conceiving that lie ('xi)ei ieiiced a celestial encouragement to uTal 
the faith and imitate' the saeriiice of Abraham, was proceeding with hb onn 
hands to shed the blood of his son, when his nciglibouis, alarmed by the 
cries of the lad, broke into tlio house_ and iircvonied tlic consummation of 
this atrocity. Others intcrnqited rcligioii.s si'rvices in the churches by loudly 
protesting that those were not the services that God would accept; and one 
of them illustrated this assurance by hri'uking two bottles in the face of the 
congregation, exclaiming, “Thus will the Lord bu'ak you in pieces.” They 
declaiccl that the Scriptures were ri'jiletc with allegory, that the inward light 
was the only infallible guide to religious trulh, and that all were blind beasts 
and liars who denied it.’- 

“Exasperated,” says Grahani(',c "by the repetition and inciea&e of these 
enormities, and the extent to which the contagion of their radical principle 
was spreachiig in the colony, the magistrates of Massuclmsotts at length, m 
the close of the year 1058 , introduced into the assembly a law denouncing 
the punishment of death uiioii all Quakeis returning from banishment.” This 
legislative proposition was opposed by a considc'inblc' ]i_arty of the colonists, 
and various individuals, who would have hazarded their own lives to extir- 
pate the opinions of the Quakers, solemnly jiroles Led against the cruelty and 
iniquity of shedding their blood. It was at first rejected by the assembly, 
and filially adopted by the narrow majority of a single voice. 

In the couz'SG of tlio two following years this barbarous law was caiiied 
into execution on throe separate oocasion.s — when four Quakers, thiee men 
and a woman, were put to death at Boston. It docs not appear that any 
one of those unfoitunatc persons had been guilty of the outrages which the 
conduct of their brethren in general had a.ssocial,('d with the piofession of 
Quakerism. Oppressed by the prejudice which liacl been created by the 
frantic conduct of others, they wore adjudged to din for returning from ban- 
ishment and continuing to preach the Quaker doctrine, s. In vain the court 
entreated them to accept a pardon on condition of abandoning forevci the 
colony from which they had boon repeatedly banished. They answeied by 
reciting the heavenly call to continue tliero, which on various occasions, 
they said, had sounded in their oars, in tlic fields and in tlioir dwellmgs, dis- 
tinctly syllabling their names, and whispering their piophotic office and the 
scene of its exercise. When they were conducted to the scaffold, their demean- 
our evinced the most inflexible Kcal and courage, ami their dying declarations 
breathed in general the most elevated and affecting piety. 

These executions excited much clamour against the government; many 
persons were offended by the representation of severities against which the 
establishment of the colony itself seemed intended to bear a peipetual testi- 
mony, and many were touched with an indignant compassion for the suffering 
of the Quakers, that effaced all recollection of the strong disgust wiiich the 
principles of these sectaries bad heretofore inspired. The people began to 
flock in crowds to the prisons and load the unfortunate Quakers with demon- 
strations of kindness and pity. The magistrates at fiist attempted to combat 
the cen, sure they had provoked, and published a vindication of their pro- 
ceedmgs, for the satisfaction of their fellow citizens and of their friends la 
other countries, who united in blaming them; but at length the rising senti- 
ments of humanity and justice overpowered all opposition. 


, b Apologists for the Pui itans make much of the fact that Quaker women appeared m peWit 
naKed the guilty persons were pool cieatuies half-craved by peisccution. Eveiy one ot 

occurred after, not befoie, the law unpo, sing the death penalty w.is passed- 
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the trial of Leddra, the last of the sufferers, another Quaker, named 
Wcnlock Christison, who had been banished with the assuranco of capital 
r, mislmient in ease of his return, came boldly into court with his hat on, ami 
TPDroached the magistrates with shedding innocent blood IIc' was t.aken 
into custody and soon after brought to trial. Summoned to plead to his 
indictment he desiied to know by what law the court was authorised to put 
Mm on the’ defence of his life. When the last enactment against the Quakers 
was cited to him, he asked who empowered the provincial authorities to 
make that law, and whether it was not repugnant to the jurispriulence of 
Enriand ? The governor very inapposilcly answered that an existing law in 
England appointed Jesuits to be hanged. But Christison replied that they 
did not even accu,se him of being a Jesuit, but ackiiowlcdgod liim to bt' a 
Quaker, and that there was no law in England that made Quakcri.sm a caihlal 
offence.’ The court, however, overruled liis plea, and the jury found him 
guiity. When sentence of death was pronounced upon him, he desired his 
judges to consider what they had gained by their ciucl proceedings against 
the Quakeis. “For the last man that was put to death,” said he, “here arc' 
five come in his room; and if you have power to take my life from me. Cod 
can rai.se up the same principle of life in ten of his .servants, and .sc'iid them 
among you in my room, that you may have lorinent upon tormc'ut.” 

The magnanimous demeanour of this man, who seems to have been grc'ally 
superior in understanding to the bulk of his sectarian associates, piodueed 
an impiession which could not bo withstood. Tho law now plainly apiiearc'd 
to be unsupported by public consent, and the magistrates hastened to inter- 
pose between the sentence and iis execution. Chiisti.son and all llic' otlic'r 
Quakers who were in custody were forthwith released and scut, beyond the 
precincts of the colony ; and as it was impos-siblc to prevent them froin return- 
ing, only the minor punishments of flogging and reiterated exile were employed. 
Even these were gradually relaxed in proportion a.s the demeanour of the 
Quakers became more quiet and orderly; and in tho year after the, restoration 
of Charles II, the infliction of (logging was suspemk'd by a let(,er from the 
king to Governor Endicott and the other magistrates of tJio New Eiiglaml 
settlements, requiring that no Quakers should thenceforward undergo any 
corporal punishment in America; but if charged with offences that might 
seem to deserve such severity, they should be remitted for trial to England. 
Happily the moderation of the provincial govcinmcnt was more steady and 
duiable than the policy of the king, who retracted Ins intei'position in behalf 
of the Quakers in the course of tho following year. But the Quakcu’s no longer 
needed the protection of the king. The attitude of tho provincial government 
now guaranteed their sccui ity. 

'Ihe_ persecution which was thus happily closed had not been erpially 
severe in all the New England states; the Quakers suffered mo.sL in Ma.ssa- 
^usetts and Plymouth, and comparatively little in Connecticut and New 
Haven. It was only in Massachusetts that the inhuman law inllictiiig capital 
pmshment upon them was ever carried into effect. At a Hub.scc[uoiit period, 
the laws relating to “vagabond Quakers” were .so far revived that Quakers 
clisturbmg religious assemblies, or violating public decency, were subjected to 
corporal ch^tisement. _ But little occasion ever again occurred of executing 
these severities, the wild excursions of the Quaker .spirit having generally 
ceased, and the Quakers gradually .siib.sidiug into a decent and ordc'i'ly .sub- 
except such as related to the militia and the support 
01 the clergy , in their scruples as to which, the provincial legislature, with 
correspondmg moderation, consented to indulge them. 
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RESTORATION OF THE STUARTS 

During the long period that had now elapsed since the commencement of 
the civil war in Britain, the New England provinces continued to evince a 
steady and vigorous growth, in respect both to the numbers of their inhab- 
itants and the extent of their territorial occupation. The colonists were m- 
rounded with abundance of cheap and fertile land, and secured in tlie enjoy- 
ment of that ecclesiastical estate which wa.s the object of their supreme 
desire, and of civil and political freedom. They were exempted from the 
payment of all taxes except for the support of their internal government, 
which was administered ;with great economy; and they enjoyed the extraoidi- 
nary privilege of importing commodities into England free from all the duties 
•which other importers were obliged to pay. By the favour of Cromwell, too, 
the ordinances by which the Long Pa.rliaraonl, liad restricted their commeice 
were not put in force, and they continued to trade wherever they pleased, 
Almost all the peculiar circumstances which lunl thu.s combined to promote 
the prosperity of New England during the suspemsion of monarchy contiib- 
uted proportionally to overcast the prospects awakened by the restoration, 

There were the strongest rcasoirs to expect an abridgment of commercial 
advantages, and to tremble for the security of religious and political freedom 
Other circumstances combined to retard the j’ceognition of the royal authority 
in Ne'w England. On the death of Cromwell, the colonists liad been succes- 
sively urged to recognise first his son Richard as protector, afterwards the 
Long Parliament, which for a short time resumed its ascendency, and suke- 
quently the committee of safety, as the sovereign authnnty in Englmid. But 
they prudently declined to commit thei'nsclvcs by positive declaration. = 



Amemca 



CHArTER IV 

VIRGINIA AND MARYLAND AFTER THE R]<1S1''0RATI0N 

[16G0-1710 AD.] 

For seventy ycar^ or moio bcfoic tho Declaration of Indepen- 
dence tliG matteis of general public concern, about wliicb Htuinp 
speeches wcie made on Virginia coml-days, 'wore very niinuiir to 
those that were /iRsciissed in MaseacluiscUs town nicctings when 
representatives were to be clioscu foi the Icglslatinc. I his per- 
petual antagonism to tlio governor, wlio rcprcycntccl Jintisli 
imperial inteifcrcnce witli AmciicaTi local self-go vennnont, was an 
eivcellent ftchooling in political libei'ty alike for Virginia ana for 
Massachusetts, When the stiesa of tho RovoliiUon ctinic, tnoso 
two leading colonicR cordially .supported each other, and their 
political characteiistics were reflected in tho kind of aclucvcnieuts 
for which each was especially distinguished. The V irginia system, 
concentrating the administration of local iilTaiis in tho luincls of ti 
few county families, was cmiiientlv favouiable for developing skil- 
ful and vigorous leadoiship. Ancl while in the histniy of Massa- 
chusetts during the Revolution we arc chiefly impressed, with the 
remarkable degiee in which the mass of the people cxliibitcd the 
kind of political training that nothing in the world except tho 
habit of parliamentary discussion can impart, on tho other hand, 

Virginia at that time gav'c us — in Washnigton, .Tofferson, Henry, 

Mason, Madison, and Marshall, to mention no ntheis — such a 
group of leaders as has seldom been equaJlod. — J ohn Fiskb,& 

DtjuinGt the continuance of the English comnionwcaltli Virginia had 
enjoyed a very popular form of govcnrinenl. All lax-payers had the right to 
vote for burgesses. The assembly, subject to frequent renewals, had assumed 
the right of electing the governor, councillors, and other principal ofliccrs; 
and local affairs appear to have been managed with very little of external 
control. Great changes in these respects were now to happeir. During 

J31 
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the quarter of a century which followed the restoration, a considerable part 
of the freemen of Virginia were deprived of the elective franchise— an invalu- 
able privilege, not recovered till the middle of the current century. The 
assembly’s authority was also greatly curtailed, wHile a corresponding increase 
took place in the power and prerogatives of the governor and the councillors 

The foimders of Virginia, like those of New Eirgland, had brought with 
them from the mother country strong aristocratic prejudices and a marked 
distinction of ranks. Both in Virguria and New England the difference 
between “gentlemen” and “those of the common sort” was very palpable, 
Indented servants formed a still inferior class; not to mention negro and Indian 
slaves, of whom, however, for a long period after the planting of Virginia, 
the number was almost as inconsiderable hr that colony as it always remained 
in New England. 

But though starting, in these respects, from a common basis, the opera- 
tion of different causes early produced different effects, resulting in a niaiked 
difference of local character. The want in New England of any staple prod- 
uct upon which hired or purchased labour could be profitably employed 
discouraged immigration and the importation of indented servants or slaves. 
Hence the population soon became, in a great measure, home-born and home- 
bred. 

The lands were grairted by townships to companies who intended to 
settle together. The settlements were required to be made in villages, 
and every village had its meeting-house, its schools, its military company, 
its municipal organisation.^ In Virginia, on the other hand, plantations 
were isolated; each man settled where he found a convenient unoccupied 
spot. The parish churches, the county courts, the election of burgesses, 
brought the people together, and kept up something of adult education, 
But the parishes were very extensive ; there were no schools, and parochial 
and political rights were soon greatly curtailed. 

Even the theocratic form of government prevailing in New England 
tended to diminish the influence of wealth by introducing a different basis 
of distinction; and still more so that activity of mind, the consequence of 
strong religious excitement, developing constantly new views of religion and 
politics, which an arrogant and supercilious theocracy strove in vain to suppress. 
Hence, in New England, a constant tendency towards social equality. In 
Virginia and Maryland, on the other hand, the management of provincial 
and local affairs fell more and more under the control of a few wealthy men 
possessed of large tracts of land, which they cultivated by the labour partly 
of slaves, but principally of indented white servants. 

The cultivation of tobacco, at the low prices to which it had sunk, afforded 
only a scanty resource to that great loody of free planters obliged to rely 
on their own labour. Yet all schemes for the introduction of other staples 
had failed. The maritime character of New England was already well estab- 
lished. The fisheries and foreign trade formed an important part of her 
industry. Her ships might be seen on the Grand Bank, in the West Indies, 
in the ports of Britain, Spain, and Portugal, on the coast of Africa, in the 
Chesapeake itself ; while hardly one or two small vessels were owned in Vir- 

[* Eren. though Virginia had not the town meeting, it had its court-day, which, says 

ward ingle, c “was a holiday for all the country-side, especially in the fall and spring 
rrom all directions came in the people on. horseback, in wagons, and afoot. On the coiirt- 
nou^ green assembled, m indiscriminate confusion, people of ail classes — the hunter from 
the backwoods, the owner of a few acres, the grand proprietor, and the grinning, lieeclless 
negro, Old debts were settled and new ones made; Uiere weie auctions, transfers of 
property, and, if election times were near, stump-speaking.” 
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mJL’^and\hat notwithstanding the elforts oi; the asHombly to cncounige 
fupbuildhig and navigation, for which the province alfordcd huch abundant 

^’^‘^rmmetition between Dutcli and li'ngli&h trading vcnyols hiid_ ayhiyii'd 
hnhprto to keep up the price of tobacco, and to secure a supply of miporled 
mods at reasonable rates. But that competition was now to (iC-iiHC. ilie 
Fno-lidi commercial interest had obtained from the Coiiveiiboa I’acJiament, 
winch welcomed back Charles II to the English Uirone, the lamous Navigalnon 

Act of 1660. 


TflWAITIiS ON THE NAVIOATION AOTS 1 

All manner of trade was more or less liani]iered Iiy (In' jiarliaiiicidary aids 
of N'avio'ation and Trade. In the time of llichard 11 (1877-1301)) it had been 
enac'tecf that “none of the king’s liege people ahouhl ship any mcrchaudise 
out of or into the realm except in the ships of the king's ligeaiici', on pain of 
forfeiture.” Under Henry VII (1485-1509) only Engli,sh-bnill, hhi]),s mimnod 
by English sailors were permitted to import certain commoditira ; and in (lu' 
reign of Elizabeth (1558-1603) only such voa.sels could engage in (he Eaglisli 
coasting trade and fisheries. The earliest English (‘olonies W('ro exc'inpli'd 
by their charters from these restrictions, but under James I (1(503- 1(185) (lie, 
colonies were included. For many years the colonists did not heed (he 
Nawgation acts; in consecpicnce, the Dutch, then the chief carrii'its on lh(> 
ocean, obtained control of the colonial trade, and tlioreliy aimussed great 
wealth. Jealous of their supremaejr, the statesmen of thc' conimonweaKli 
sought to uplniild England by forcing English trade into English chamiclH, 
and this policy succeeded. Holliind soon fell from lior high position (is a 
maritime power, and England, with her far-sproailing colonies, succeeded 
her. The Act of 1645 declared that certain articles should 1 h' lirought into 
England only by ships fitted out from ICngland, by Engli.sh suhji’cts, and 
manned by Englishmen; this was amended the follmving year so as lo iiichuh' 
the colonies. In exchange for the privilege of inpiortiiig English goods I'n'i' 
of duty, the colonists were not to suffer foreign ships to hi' loaded witli eoloiiiul 
goods. In 1651 a stringent Navigation Act wa.s passed l;y the Long I’arlia- 
ment, the beginning of a series of coercive ordiiiauees ('xlending (Imvu to (he 
time of the American Revolution. It provided that the, nik' as to the inpiorbi- 
tion of goods into England or its tcrritorie.s, in lOiiglish-built vi'ssels, J'laglisli 
manned, should extend to all products "of the growth, production, or manu- 
facture of Asia, Africa, or America, or of any part tluireof, us well of I he 
English plantations as others"; but the term “English-built ship,s" ineluih'd 
colonial ve.ssels, in this and all subsequent acts. 

restoration the commoiiwcaltli law was confirmed and ('xh’iuled 
(1660). Such enumeratecl colonial products as the English incrclumis desired 
to purchase were to be shipped to no other country than England; but those 
products which they did not wi.sh might bo scut to other markets, t>rc)vid('d 
mey did not there interfere in any way with English trade. In all tmiisactions, 
however, English-built ships," manned by “English subiecl.s” only wc're 
0 be patinmsed. Three years later (1663) another sleq) was taken. By 
^ act of that year such duties wore levied as amoiinled to iirohihition of the 
iportation of ^ods into the colonics except such as had bc'c'u actually 
ippecl irom an English port; thus the colonists were forced to go to Euglan'd 

[' Reproduced by permission, Copyright, 1807, l)y Longumu.s, arooii, & Uo.] 
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VmGIPriA GIVEN TO GULPEPEll AND ARLINGTON (1072 A.D.) 

Public attention was soon mucli engrossed by some proceedings on the 
part of the Idng Avhich might load the Virginians to question whether even 
the “tyranny of Cromwell” were not quite as tolerable, on the whole, as the 
rule of “his sacred majesty” Charles II. The whole “northern neck,” that 
is, the peninsula between the Rappahannock and the Potomac, had been 
granted to the earl of St. Albans, Lord Culpeper, and others, without even 
excepting the plantations already settled there. Finally (February 25th, 
1673), the entire colony was assigned, for thirty-one years, to lords Culpeper 
and Aldington, including all quit-rents, escheats, the power to giant lands 
and to erect new counties, the presentation to all churches, and the nomina- 
tion of sheriffs, escheators, and surveyors. These noblemen had a very bad 
character for rapacity. Arlington ivas one of the king’s ministers, and a 
member of the famous “Cabal.” They could have no object in obtaining 
this grant except to enrich themsclvc.s out of the colony. Perhaps they 
might question existing land-titles, of which some, it is probable, would 
hardly bear examination. Tlie assembly was alarmed, and three agents were 
deiipatched to England to solicit a modification of this cxtraorclinaiy grant, 
or to purchase it up for the benefit of the colony. The commissioners were 
also instructed to solicit a royal charter for the colony. It encountered, 
however, some unexplained delays in passing the seals. Its progress was 
finally cut short by news from Virginia of a nature to show that the absence 
of free schools was by no means so absolute a guarantee against discontent 
and rebellion as Berkeley had supposed. 


bacon’s rebellion (1676 A.D.) 

Discontents in Virginia had reached, in fact, a high pitch. The colony, 
county, and parish levies were all raised by poll-taxes. Those who paid 
these taxes had little or no voice in imposing them. There had been no gen- 
eral election since the restoration, and even in local elections to fill vacancies 
in the assembly a considerable part of the freemen had lost their right to 
vote. The taxes imposed to keep up the forts, and the late levy to buy out 
Culpeper and Arlington, caused great discontents, aggravated by the cleclin- 
ing price of tobacco. In the selection of vestrymen and county commissioners 
the people had no voice at all. These local dignitaries, by long continuance 
in office, had grown supercilious and arbitrary. The compensation to the 
members of assembly had been lately fixed at one hundred and fifty pounds 
of tobacco per day, besides near as much more for horses, servants, and 
boatmen. This amount was deemed excessive by the tax-payers, who accused 
the_ members of protracting their sessions for the mere sake of increasing 
their pay. The public dissatisfaction had already shown itself in popular 
disturbances, “suppressed by proclamation and the advice of some discreet 
persons.” Nothing, however, was wanting, except an occasion and a leader, 
to throw the whole community into a flame. An occasion was soon found 
in an Indian war; a leader pressented himself in Nathaniel Bacon.^ Bacon 
was a young man, not yet thirty, lately arrived from London, where he 
had studied laiv in the Temple. He had estates and influential connections 
in Virgmia. His uncle, of the same name, of whom he was presumptive 
[* His great-grpat-great-grandfather was the grandfather of Francis Bacon.] 
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yieginia and maeyland adtbe the restoeation 

hS^hekl a seat in the council— an Iionour to wlu<'li llu' youiif],’ Bacon wn.s 

S to have origimitcd in ihc innvcin(;nls of (he HcnccuH, 
one of the clans of the Five Nations, who iiuprovod the inh>noil ul a 
nice with Canada to attack their soiitiicrji iieighbourH, he .Suwiuc i; 
^7c-,iqnnphannas were precipitated on the .setthniionls ol Minyland. Wa 
Kd S was askll and given by the Virginia planters of the norther: 

Among these planters was one John WaHlnngion, a 

■th of England, for some eigiiteoii years past a^ ivsi 


neck, 
the north 


short 
iiiiias. 
War 
■11 
from 


111 eaiigrant 
sidi'iii in Virginia, 


fomder N a fairuly which produccd^a century at terwards, Llu' fommiuuk'r-iii- 
niiiof nf the American armies, A fort of llic Busf|iu'liannas, on the 


north side 


of the Potomac, was besieged by a party of Virgnnaiis iiiuk'r bis leadership, 
and that of Brent and Mason. Some cbii'fs, sent out liy tlu' rn(lian .4 to treat, 
of iieace were seized and treacherously .slain. The bi'sieged jiarty made a 
desperate resistance, and, having presently escaped, ri'veiigml the out rage on 
their envoys by many barbarities on the Virginia plan I, or, s. I'he whole iron- 

tier was soon hi alarm. . t , , i -r 

The furious and destructive Indian war, headed by King Philip, raging 
at tills very thne in New England, no doubt traded to inm'iise the terror of 
the Virginians. By suggesting the idea of a general eoiisiiiracy lor tlie ilestnic- 
tion of the whites, it exposed even the iriosl friendly tribe, s to lie sii,s])ecled 
as enemies. The Virginia Indians, or .some of llu'ui, beeanu' hosiili', or wi've 
thought so. The peace which had lasted for thirty yi'iins wa,s lirokeii. T'hi' 
Indian traders, accused of having supplied the Tadi'ans wil,h guii,M and juiiinu- 
nition, became objects of great popular d('te.s(atioii. T'hi' govi'nior, wlio 
enjoyed a certahi percentage on the Indian Iraflic, for wliicli lu' iuul tlu' .sole 
right of granting liceasos, shared also a part of tliis unpoinilarity, ineri'imed, 
there is reason to believe, by his oiiergetic condeiiinatioii ' (if l,bi' Ireaeliery 
practised on the Susquchaimas, and bis disposition to sliield tlu' pi'iicefiil 
Indians from the indiscriminating ragi' of tlu' colonists. 

hr the present excited state of the public iiiiiul Uu' scluniie of did’ense 
was not satisfactory. The governor was accinscd of leaning towards the 
Indians, and offensive operations were loudly deiiuiiideil. Ikieoii, to wlioiu 
the governor had refused a coiriniission to beat up for voliiiili'm's tigaiiisl, l.lu' 
Indians, was particularly forward, lie gave out that, on news of any fui'thi'V 
depredations, he should march again.st the Indians, eoinniiHsion or'iio noin- 
missioE, An attack upon his own plantation, near tlie I'lills of Janii'S riviu', 
afforded Mm speedy occasion to carry hi.s tlireats iiii.o effect,. 

Provoked a,t this disregard of his authority, the governor put forth a proc- 
lamation depriving Bacon of his seat in tlii' eouneil, and deiioiiiicing ns 
rebels all his company who should not return within a limiti'il day. “'I'liose 
of estates" obeyed, but Bacon and fifty-Hi'veu others prooi'oded omvard, 
Approaching a fort of friendly Indians, they asked provisions, olTerhig pay- 
ment. The Indians put them off. Finding themselves in danger of starvat ion, 
and suspecting that the Indians had been instigated (o tlu-ir iirocrastinafioiis 
by private messages from the governor. Bacon's men wadml shoulder (lei']) 
ttirough a stream that covered the fort, ontreating victuals, and i('nd('i'lug 
pay. A shot from the bank they had left presently killed one of tlieiv numbi'r, 

father mainUinccl, “It lh(>y liml killed my f-ranil- 

come to motlicr, aiul all luy IrimulH, yo( if (lioy |ia<i 

smele dat a/iJu R «<>"(' in ppiico.” Jiuf whm, in Jainiiny on a 

«b“r. "• 
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Apprehending an attack in the rear, “ they fired the palisadoes, stormed and 
burned the fort and cabiiiH, and, with the loss of three English, slew one hun- 
dred and fifty Indians.’' Such was Bacon’s own account of this exploit. 

The governor had marched in pursuit of Bacon, but was soon stopped 
short by disturbances in the lower counties, instigated by Dmimnond and 
Lawrence, residents at Jaincstoivn. “The people drew together by beat 
of drum, declaring against forts as an intolerable pressure, and of no nse"’ 
nor was it found possible to appease these tumults except by dissolving tlie 
old assembly and calling a new one. Bacon was elected a burgess for the 
county of Henrico; but as he approached Jamestown in a sloop with tliirty 
armed followers, he was intercepted by an ai'med .sliip. He was presently 
arrested and carried prisoner before the governor, with some twenty of bis 
followers. 

In con,sideration of a pardon whieli the governor had promised, Bacon, 
placed at the bar, confe.ssed, on liis knees, "liis late unlawful, mutinous, and 
rebellious practices”; begged pardon therefor; desired the coiuicil and bur- 
gesses to mediate for him, and proffered liis whole estate in Viiginia as 
security for his good behaviour. 

Though all Bacon’s company were pardoned, and himself restored to hb 
seat in the council, he .soon secretly left Jamestown. A few days after, be 
reappeared at the head of tlnec or four hundred armed men from the upper 
counties. Anticipating the York train-bands, for which the governor bad 
sent, Bacon’s men occupied all the avenue, s, disarmed the townspeople, 
“ surround the state liouse (sittmg the assembly), rage thereat, storm foi a 
commission for Bacon, which, upon the earnest importunity of the council 
and assembly, was at length obtained, as also mi act of indcinuity to Bacon 
and his men for this force, and a high applausive letter to the king in favour 
of Bacon's designs and proceedings, signed by the governor, council, and 
assembly.” So says the report of the royal commisbioners apjoeinted to 
investigate the origin and causes of Bacon’s in&urroction, and this account 
agrees sufficiently well with that given by one T, M.f [probably Thomas 
Matthews, son of ex-Govemor Samuel Matthews], who sat in the assembly 
as a burgess for Stafford county, and who has left us a graphic Mstory of 
the session. 

“Upon news,” says T. M., “that Mr. Bacon was thirty miles up the river, 
at the head of four hundred men, the governor sent to the post adjacent on 
both sides James river for the militia and all that could be gotten to come 
and defend the town. Expresses came almost hourly of the army's approacbes, 
who, in less than four days after the first accounts of them, at two of the clock, 
entered the town without being withstood, and formed in a body, horse and 
foot, upon a green, not a flight-shot from the end of the state house, as orderly 
as regular veteran troops. In half an hour after, the drum beat for tbe 
house to meet; and in less than an hour more Mr. Bacon came, with a file of 
fuslleers on either hand, near the corner of the state house, where the governor 
and council went forth to meet him. Mr. Bacon, and after him a cletacbinent 
of fuslleers (muskets not being there in use), with their locks bent, presented 
their fusils at a window of the assembly chamber' filled with faces, repeating, 
with menacing voices, ‘ We’ll have it ! We’ll have It ! ’ Whereupon one of 
our house, a person known to many of them, shook his handkercher out at 
the window, saying, 'You sliall have it ! You shall have it ! ’ , 

“ In this hubbub, a servant of nune got so nigh as to hear the governor s 
words, and also followed Mr. Bacon and heard what he said, who told me 
that the governor opened his breast, and said, ‘ Here, shoot me! 'Fore God’ 
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r-"**Tnaik' Shoot'’ often reheaising the same, mtliout any other words. 

Mr Bacon answered, 'No, may it please your honour, we’ll not hurt 
' h ir of your head, nor of any other man’s. Wo arc come for a commission 
LaZvp nnr lives from the Iiidians, which you have so often promised, and 

cow we’ll have it before we go!’ 

‘■Next clay there was a rumour the governor and council had agreed Mr, 
Bacon should have a commission to go general of the forces we were then 

^^The assembly passed an act appointing Bacon general of a thousand men, 
one-eiehth part horsemen or dragoons, destined for active operations. The 
superior officers were to be appointed by the governor ; but Bacon took care 
to supply himself with a slock of blank commissions, signed with tlie governor’s 


' The edgorous prosecution of the Indian war provided for, the assembly 
turned its attention to internal refomns. Foes and public offices were regu- 
lated and provision made against abuses of odicial authority. The right 
of voting for burgesses, and the election of tlu' parisli vestries, ’were restored 
to the freemen. The exemption from taxes hitherto enjoyed by the families of 
roinisters and councillors was taken away. The legislation i of this remark- 
able assembly, known collectively as Bacon’s laws, concludes with an act 
of general and total pardon and oblivion. 

'The assembly adjoiu'iied, the general appointed by it undertook an e.x- 
peclition against the Painunkeys, whom, according to the governor’s i)arlisans, 
he frightened from their lands, and made hostile, if they were so. While 
Bacon was thus employed, Berkeley was encouraged by Philip to issue a new 
proclamation, again denouncing Bacon as a rebel. Bui tlu; projc'ots of the 
governor were counter-worked by the activity of Drummond and Lawronee. 
Bacon, in reply, put forth a declaration, in which he arrtiigacd tlie governor, 
and justified himself. 

Bacon’s declaration begins as follows : 


“If TOtuE be a sin, if piety be guilt, if nil the pnnoiplM of moi'nlity and goodness and 
justice be pcrveited, we must confess that llioso wUo nro called luhole may bo in danger of 
those high imputations, those loud and hcvoic bulls, which would nlCriglit innoconcy, and 
render the defence of our biethrou and the iuiiuiiy into our sad and heavy unprcssiuiis tioasou. 
But if there be (as suie theie is) a just God to appeal to ; if laligion and jiwtieo bo a Hnnotuary 
here; if to plead the cause of the oppross'il; if sincerely to aim at tho publiok good, without 
any reservation or by-inteiest; if to stand in llio Gap, after so much blood of ouv dear bicUi- 
ren bought and sold; if after the loss of a gioat part of his majesty’s colony, dusertod and 
drspeopl'd, and fieely to part with our lives and cstatc.s to endeavour to ■jIi.vo tlie ruimiiii(ler, 
be treason — let God and the woild judge, and the guilty die. But Biiico we ciumot find in 
our hearts one single spot of rebellion and treason, or that wo have in any maimer aimed at 
the Subversion of the settl’d goveinmont, or attempting tho jioiaon of any, either iniigisUalo 
or pnvate man— notwithstanding tiro several reproarhes and tlircats of some wlio for sin- 
ister ends weio disaffected to u.s, and censiiio our just and lioneet designs — let tnitli bo bold 
and all the woild know the real foundation of our pietoiidcd guilt.’’ 


He then goes on to complain of the authorilioa, “ these, juggling parasites 
whose tottering fortune, s have been repaired at the public charge.” He accuses 
Berkeley of “having raised unjust taxes for the advancement of private 
favourites ” ; of “ having abused the majesty of justice, of advancing to places 
°y''™'iMure scandalous and ignorant favoimites,” of “having bartered and 
sold hrs majesty’s country and the lives of his loyal subjects to the barbarous 


ItSjfL.hon WAS completed, according to the new style of computation. 

lundied years to a day before the congress of the United 

i.«.i 1 r.. 1 -.c .rvrR/i. 


on the 4th of July, 1676, jnat one himdied 
watM, adopting the declaration wliieh hac 
uhe Bacon, was 'popularly incliired,’ begon 


cleelaration whieh had been fi'anicd by a statesinan of Virginia, "^ho, 
I a new era in the history of man," — Banchott.O] 
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heathen,” etc. He then demanded the arrest of the governor and nineteen 
of hia accomplices. o 

Bacon now called a convention of delegates from the several counties to 
meet at Middle Plantation (now Williamsburg), August 3rd. This convention 
attended by many of the principal men of the colony, agreed upon an oath 
to be imposed on the inhabitants, and an “ engagement ” to be signed by them, 
promising to support Bacon even against troops from England till the matters 
in dispute could be referred to the king. 

As even the loyal inhabitants of Gloucester seemed cold to his cause, 
Berkeley presently retired to Accomac, on the eastern shore, accompanied 
by Beverley, Ludwell, and a few others. This withdrawal was treated as an 
abdication of office, and Bacon, with four members of the council, issued writs 
for electing a new assembly. 

Bacon’s party had been joined by Giles Bland, the collector of the customs, 

“ a gentleman newly arrived from England to possess the estate of his deceased 
uncle, late of the council.” Bland seized the ship of one Lorimore, increased 
her armament to sixteen guns, and sailed wit,h a force of two hundred and 
fifty men to attack Berkeley, in company with Capt ain Barlow, “ one of Crom- 
well’s soldiers,” and Carver, “a good seaman, and a , stout, resolute fellow," 
who commanded a bark of four guns. But by the contrivance of Loriraoie, 
supported by the courage of Ludwell, the largo ship was betrayed into the 
governor’s hands. The other vessel was also taken. Bland was put in irons; 
Carver and Barlow were hanged — a rash act, it was thought, since Bacon had 
Sir Henry Chicheley [the deputy governor] and other councillors in his power, 
and might perhaps retaliate. Most of the meu, on the offer of pardon, were 
induced to enter the governor’s service. 

Berkeley collected a force of near a thousand Accomacians. With two 
ships and some sixteen sloops, he presently entered James river, and pro- 
ceeded to occupy Jamestown (September 7th). 

Bacon, far inferior in numbers to the governor, laid close siege to James- 
town. The besieged made a sally, but were repulsed with loss, Finding 
himself in an awkward predicament, and his troops not to be depended upon, 
the governor made a hasty retreat by night, taking with him the townspeople 
and their goods. 

The next morning Bacon entered; it was reported that the governor 
had only fled to join a party of royalists who were advancing from the north. 
He determined therefore to burn the town, to prevent its becoming a harbour 
to the enemy ; and Drummond and Lawrence, who were with Bacon, not only 
counselled this desperate measure, but themselves set fire to their own houses, 
which were the best in the town after the governor’s. The number of houses, 
however, was small, amounting to about eighteen ; but the church, the oldest 
in America, and the newly erected state house, were consumed likewise, the 
ruins of the church-tower and the memorials in the adjoining graveyard 
being all that now remain to point out to the stranger where once Jamestown 
stood. 


Great numbers deserted the royalist cause, and Bacon, advancing to 
Gloucester, called a convention and administered an oath to the people, swear- 
ing them to the cause of popular liberty. The whole of Virginia, with the 
exception of the eastern shore, was now revolutionised. Berkeley had again 
fled to Accomac. 

At this important moment, Bacon, who had inhaled disease on the marshes 
of Jamestown, suddenly fell sick, and on the 1st of October died, leaving 
the great cause of the people without a leader. His death wrimg the popular 
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fell on all, for there was no one to finish his work. The place 
f his’ interment was never known; it was concealed oven from the body of 
Hq nartisans lest his remains should be insulted by the vindictive Berkeley 
fwho nroDosed to hang them on a gibbet]. According to one tradition his 
friend Lam'ence secretly buried him, laying stones upon his coffin ; others 
maintain that his body was sunk in the deep waters of the majestic York 
river; and this is by no means improbable. 


BIUniCELUT’S EAST TYRANNIES 

The tide now set in against the insurgents; Beverley immediately captured 
Thomas Hansford, an insurgent leader. Brought before Berkeley, the choleric 
old cavalier ordered him to be hanged. Ho. heard his sentence unmoved, but 
asked as " a favour that he might be shot like a soldier and not hanged like a 
(loB.” “You die as a rebel, not as a .soldier 1” was the reply. Reviewing 
his°life he professed repentance of hi.s sins, but would not admit that his so- 
called rebellion was a sin; and his last words were, “I die a loyal subject and 
a lover of my country.' ’ 

Hansford was the first Virginian who died on the gallows, the first American 
martyr to the popular cau.se. He was executed on the LStli of November, 
1676. Other insurgent leaders were taken, among the rest, Edmund Chess- 
man and Thomas Wilford; the latter the second son of a royalist knight who 
had died fighting for Charles I, and now a aucci'ssful Virginian emigrant. 
He, too, was hanged. Cheesman was brought up before the governor. “Why 
did you engage in Bacon’s designs?” deinaudod the latter. At that instant 
a yoiuig woman rushed forward, the wife of the prisoner, and replying before 
he had time to utter a word, exclaimed, “ My provocations made my husband 
join in Bacon’s cause. But for me ho would never have done it I ” ' And then 
falling on her knees, she added, “And seeing what has loecn done was thvouglv 
my means, I am most guilty ; let me be hanged and my husband be pardoned 1 ’ ’ 
The governor ordered her off, adding the grossest insult to his words. Her 
husband died in prison of ill-usage. 

With the success of his parly the vindictive passions of the governor 
increased. Mercy was an unknown sentiment to his heart, and his avarice 
gratified itself by fines and confiscations. Fearing the result of trial by jury, 
he resorted to courts-martial, where the vei-dicts were certain and severe. 
Four persons were thus hanged on one occasion. Drummond was seized, in 
the depth of winter, in Chickahoiriiny swamp, half famished, and, being 
stripped and put in irons, was conveyed to Berkeley. Berkeley, seeing him 
approach, hastened out to meet him, and with a bow of derision saluted 
him; “ Mr. Drummond, you are very welcome; I am more glad to see you 
man any man in Virginia ; Mr. Drummond, you .shall be hanged in half an 
hour!’ "What your honour plemses,” replied the patriot, calmly. He was 
tried by court-martial, and though he had never held any military command, 
he was immediately condemned ; and his wife’s ring being forcibly torn from 
his finger, he was executed within throe hours. The fato of Lawrence was 
n report .said that he and four others, in the depth of wintei; 

when the snow was ankle-deep, threw themselves into a river rather than 
perish like Drmnmond. The conduct of Berkeley had been that of a dastard 
m the stroggle, and now his cruelty was that of a fiend. A royal proclamation 
arrived Irom England, promising pardon to all but Bacon, But this was 
u teriy disregarded ; Berkeley, indeed, altered it to suit his own temper, and 
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excepted from mercy about fifty persons, among -whom was Sarah Grindon 
the wife of the late attorney. ''l\veuty-two were hanged; three died fioni 
hard usage in prison; tliree fled before trial, anti two alter conviction. 

In the course of two months, trials before the governor and council, by 
“juries of life and death,” were siibslituted instead of couits-martial;’biit 
the result was little different. The land groaned with the excess of pumsb. 
ment. The very assembly itself besought of the governor “ to desist fromsaa- 
guinary punishments, for none coiikl tell wlien or whcie they would cease," 
And when executions ceased, other modes of punishment began. 

When the news of these bloody doings reached London, Chailes, who 
with all his faulLs, was not cruel, exclaimed with indignation, “The oldfooi 
has taken away more lives in that naked country than I have for the murder 
of my father !” 

As regarded the causes of this insurrection and the true character of ih 
leaders, every possible mcains were taken to veil them in obscurity, or to tkow 
disrepute and infamy upon them. No priuling-presa was allowed in Virginia 
It was a crime punishable by line and whi))ping,^ to s]ioak ill of Berkeley and 
his friends, or to write anything favourable to Ihe rebels or the lebelhon 
Every accurate account remained in manuscript for more than a hundred 
years; so that tlic struggle.^ and sufferings of these unfoi Lunate patiiotsweie 
long misunderstood and cruelly maligned. 

It was on the occasion of this rebellion that English troops were first in- 
troduced into America. In three years, however, they were disbanded, and 
became amalgamated with the i,)Coplc. Sir William Berkeley returned to 
England with the squadron which brought out those forces, it being neccj- 
saiy to justify his conduct there. Arrived in England, he found the public 
sentiments so violent against him that he died, it was said, of a broken 
heart, and before he had had an opportunity of justifying himself with tlie 
monarch. 

Colonel Herbert Jeffreys was left by Berkeley as deputy in his absence, 
and on his death he assumed the office of governor. The results of 
Bacon’s rebellion were disastrous to Virginia, This insurrection was made 
a plea against granting a more liberal charter, and the restrictions and oppres- 
sions under which Virginia had groaned bocaine only more stringent and 
heavy. _ All those liberal measures which were introduced by Bacon’s assembly, 
and which were known under the name of “Bacon's Acts,” were annulled, 
and the former abuses returned. In vain were commissioners sent over by 
the monarch to redress their grievances ; reports of tyranny and rapine were 
received, but no amelioration of the system which permitted them was intro- 
duced; as Bancrofts says, “every measure of effectual reform was considered 
void, and every aristocratic feature which had been introduced into the legis- 
lature was perpetuated.” 


CULPEPER'S ADMINISTRATION AS PltOPHIETARY 


When Virginia was granted to the loixls Culpeper and Arlington, the former 
was appointed governor for life on the demise of Berkeley ; he embarked in 16S0 
for Virginia, where he arrived in May. Tho principal of his acts was that 


The third ofienee to be punished as treason If the culprit were a married woman, 
and no one volunteered to pay her fine, she was “to be whipped on tho bare back mt 
twenty lashes for the first offence," and thiity for tlie second . Similar penalties wea 
imposed for speaking disiespectfully of any in authority .d] 
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the impost of two shillings on every liogshciid of (obiiceo should be porpciAial, 
and instead of being accounted for to the assembly as hitherto, should be 
applied as a royal revenue for the support of government. His own salary 
—as governor— of £1,000 ho doubled, on the plea that, being a nobleman, 
such increase was necessary; besides house-rent and iierquisiles, amounting 
to nearly another thousand. Not satisfied with this, he altered tlie curioney, 
and then disbanding tlie soldiers, jiaid their arrears in (he nc'w coin, grcvitly 
to his own advantage. But shortly afterwards, finding that, by the same 
rule, his own perquisites would be deteriorated, he restored it to its former 

value. . , 1 . . 

Virginia was now quiet, but her nii-series were' not at an end. 1 .argc' crops 
of tobacco were raised, and the price sank far below a reiimiH'rative .scalc', 
.md agam the scheme of the “stint,” or th(' cousation of plant, ing, was cntc'v- 
tained. During two sessions (he as.s('mhly ('iideavoiirod to h'gislale for l.licsc' 
difficult ciiciimstaiices; but in May, 1082, (lie malcontonls commenced In 
cut up the tobacco-plants, c.spocially the swcct-sccnfc'd, which wa.s jiroduccd 
nowhere else, and to this futile procodiin', (Jul]ic])('r, who had now returned, 
put a stop by measures of great .severity— hanging the ringleadens and (uiacl ing 
plantrcutting high trea.soii. 

A prmting-press was at (his time brought over into Virginia, by .lulm 
Buckner, who printed the eiiactinoiits of tlu' se.s.sioii in 1 682 ; hut sueli m'lblieil y 
i\a,s dreaded. He was called to account by t)nIpe])or, and forbidden to iiriid, 
anything until his majesty's plea.sure should be known ; and (he following year 
any printing-press was forbiddc'ii in Virginia, uudc'r tlu' royal autlmrily. ‘The 
dave-cocle leceivccl some alloratioiis during Culpe|>er’s govc'rnment' wliieh 
were worthy of the rcraorscles.s siiirit of the man. Hlaves weiv foihid'deu tlu' 
use of arms, or to leave their imisters' plantations without a writtmi pass or 
to lift a hand against a Cliristian, even in self-defence. JUmaways, who 
icfused to give themselves up, might b(' lawfully killi'd. 

All accounts, says Bancroft,!? “agree in de, scribing the eoudilion of 
I irginia at this time as one of extreme di.str(>,s.s. OuIjk'ihu- had no comDaNslou 
for poverty, no sympathy for a province iinpoverislu'd by pervejw Jegi.sJ.alion ■ 
fih, in Virginia was .so irksonu', lliat in a few moulli.s lu' agjiiii 

etiirned to England. I he council reiiorlod (he griids and ri'sUosMU'.sH of 
the countiy and renewed the request that the grant, to (hilixMKu- migiq ]„- 
recalled. The poverty of (he province remlercl .„>gc,tiation eaHV, and iu tii. 
lollorving yeai Viigima was once more a royal province.” 


Vla&INIA AGAIN A UOYAL VKOVINCW UNOKU nVUNtlllAAt 

the^ciSTariiwK^^ Hnceeoded Otilpcqier as governor iu l(l8d,l)ut 
ciange was liaidly beneficial to the unhannv nrovinee II is quid flmi 

m 1 an eye o the fees, ho e.stablished a court of e'hancory, claiming, liy virtue' 
i:ffin&,,™‘deSd1hdr"ZL~ and dobased England, and Cnlpoper and 

'if .Aineiican colonial histoiv thoip ' ‘‘'‘‘''V' f“ G'O wluila rangn 

iWe, ^o sordid, and 4 miinlouq aq tlmo “ at, oiu-o ho eontomi)]- 

appointed by Charles II ^ One oven! hm BPon ynginm liy the noble kovoiiioih 

details of this period in l‘Ulo nolieed at Die time riHes above tlie aonv 

llassachusetts Ld the Kovcinor^of^Not^V .'iwal- Bln adonis oC 

Thus another uncertata^sterZa tal^r^^^ doubles. 

this nature, no mattci ‘‘onfodoration. hlvcry nvout ol 

T'hichtheprmciple otunion losQ unportaupo lu inarkinp; _tho alow atagoa by 

colonies,”— L odge A] “ external prcasiuo from the jamng intorosts of aoparato 
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of his office, fo be sole judge. The iicce.ssion of James II produced no chanee 
in the state of Virginia, but the suppres,sion of Monmouth’s rebellion sent over 
to her a number of truly noble, thouglr involuntary exiles. These were the 
men who, by sentence of the infamous Judge Jeffreys, were condemned to 
transportation, and sent over for sale to the labour-market of the American 
colonies. These political convicts wore, many _ of them, men of family and 
superior education, accustomed to the conveniences and elegancies of life 
and, as regarded them, the government of Virginia icceivcd injunctions’ 
under the signature of the monarch; 'take care,” said they, “that these 
convicted persons continue to serve for ten years at least, and that they be 
not permitted, in any manner, to redeem themselves by money or otherwise 
until that time be fully expired.” But Virginia had suffered too much not to 
sympathise with her noble transports. In December, 1689, the exiles were 
pardoned. America, in every one of her colonies, was benefited by the 
tolerance and the oppressions of Europe. Hence she derived her best popu- 
lation ; hence her clear instinct of liberty, and the courage and energy which 
bore her through the struggle for its attainment. 

The state of Virginia did not improve under .lames II; and so oppressive 
was the government found to be, that the first assembly convened after his 
accession called in que,stion the monarch’s right to negative such of their 
proceedings as did not meet with his approbation; the king was displeased, 
and censured “ the disaffected and unjust disposition of the members, and 
their irregular and tumultuous proceedings.” The assembly wa.s clis.solved 
by royal proclamation, and James Collins loaded with irons and imprisoned 
for treasonable expressions. But the council stood firm to theii principles of 
obedience and conformity, and pledged themselves to bring the state to sub- 
mission. Beverley, a royali.st and former adherent of Berkeley’s, and for a 
long time clerk of the asisembly, in whose soul the despotism of the time seems 
to have called forth a germ of liberty, fell under the strong resentment of the 
king; and being disfranchised, and a prosecution commenced against him, 
he died soon afterwards, a martyr to those very principles for which Bacon 
had struggled, and which he then had opposed. 

The principles of Bacon indeed were, under the severity of the present 
rule, becoming the principles of the whole of Virginia, as the noblest essences 
are only brought out by extreme pue.ssure. The spirit of the colony w^ 
shown by the new assembly, which was now, in 1688, convened, and for the 
turbulent and unmanageable disposition of vvhich it was very soon dissolved 
by the council. Discussion, so long fettered, once more asserted its liberty, 
the scattered dwellers along the river banks passed from house to house the 
kindling cry of liberty. The whole colony was about to lise once more; and 
Effingham, alarmed at the position of affairs, hastened to England, followed 
by Philip Ludwell, as his accuser in the name of the people. Dining his 
absence, Nathaniel Bacon, the elder, president of the council, assumed the 
temporary administration. But before either the accused or the accuser 
reached the English shores, James had abdicated, and that revolution had 
taken place which for the moment cast the affairs of Virginia into the shade.' 


VIHGINIA AFTEB THE DEVOLUTION OE 1G88 

For Virginia, the revolution of 1688 gave to her liberties the regularity of 
law ; in other respects, the character of her people and the forms of her gov- 
ernment were not changed. The first person who, in the reign of King will 
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•"^*^^en\ered the ancient dominion as liculouuit-govemor, was the same 
Francis Nicholson who in the days of King James had been the deputy of 
Andros for the consolidated provinces of the north, and had been expelled 
from New York by the insurgent people; and his successor was Andros him- 
wlf fresh from imprisonment in Massachusetts in 1692. The earlier admin- 
^ [ration of the ardent but narrow-minded Nicholson was signalised by the 
establishment of the college of William and Mary, the first-fruits of the revo- 
lution, in age second only to Harvard. 

The powers of the governor were exorbitant; he was at once lieutenant- 
general and admiral, lord-treasurer and chancellor, the chief judge in all 
courts president of the council, and bishop, or ordinary : so that the anned 
force, ’the revenue, the interpretation 
of law, the administration of justice, 
the church— all were under his control 
or guardianship. 

Yet the people of Virginia still found 
methods of nourishing the spirit of inde- 
pendence. When additional supplies 
became necessary, the burgosses. .as in 
Jamaica and in other colonics, claimed 
the right of nominating a treasurer of 
their own, subject to their orders, with- 
out further warrant from the governor. 

The statutes of Virginia show that the 
first assembly after the revolution .sot 
this example in 1691, which was often 
imitated. The denial of this system by 
the crown increased the aversion to 
raising money ; so that Virginia refused 
to contribute its quota to the defence of 
the colonies against France, and not only 
disregarded the special orders for assist- 
ing Albany, but with entire unanimity, 

and even with the assent of the conn- jAima Blaih 



cil, justified its disobedience. While „ , ,, . , , ur n n \ 
other provinces were exhausted by 

taxation, in eleven years, eighty-throe pounds of tobacco for each poll was 
the total sum levied by all the special acts of the assembly of Virginia. 

From the days of the insurrection^ of Bacon, for a period of three-quar- 
ters of a century-j Virginia pos.spssecl uninterrupted j}caoc, The political strifes 
were but the fitful ebullitions of a high spirit, which, in the wantonness of 
independence, loved to tease the governor; and, again, if the burgesses 
^pressed loyalty, they were loyal only because loyalty was their humour. 
Hence the reports forwarded to England were often contradictory. “This 
government,’' wrote Spotswood, the governor from 1710-1722, in 1711, “is in 
perfect peace and tranquillity, under a due obedience to the royal authority, 
and a gentlemanly conformity to the Church of England”; and the letter 
had hardly left the Chesapeake before he found himself iliwarted by the 
impracticable burgesses, dissolving the assembly, and fearing to convene 
another till opinion should change, But Spotswood, the best in the line of 
Mrgmia governors, was soon restored to colonial favour. Like schoolboys of 
old at a barring out, the Virginians resisted their government, not as ready 
lor independence, but as resolved on a holiday.!/ 
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MARYLAND AND DELAWARE AFTER THE RESTORATION 

Five years after the restoration of 1660 the population of Maryland had 
increased to sixteen thousand, and so much had their commerce increased, 
that the number of ships engaged in carrying on their trade with various 
parts of the British dominions was at least one hundred. Its internal regu- 
lations at this time were such as well deserve our notice. Every young per- 
son -was trained to useful labour; pauperism and beggary weie unknown; 
and even the introduction of slavery had not been sufficient to degrade honest 
labour in public esteem. A mint was established by law of assembly, in 
1661, and the act which established it was confimed and declared to be 
perpetual in 1676. 

The address of Calvert saved the colony from an evil which seemed inevi- 
table. The encroachments upon the western bank of the Delaware, and the 
hostilities of a distant tilbe of Indians, now threatened the tranquillity of the 
colony; but the governor’s remonstrances obliged the former to' desert tlie 
whole country around Cape Henlopen; while his prudence, seconded by the 
friendly demonstrations of the Indians in alliance with the province, restored 
peace with the hostile tribe. On the Dutch removing from Henlopen, many 
of these united themselves to Mai'yland, where they were received with the 
utmost kindness ; and in 1666 the assembly passed in their favour the &st 
act which occurs in any colonial legislature for the naturalisation of aliens, 
In 1671 provision was made for self-defence by imposing a duty of two 
shillings on every hogshead of tobacco exported, and applying one-half 
of this revenue to the supix)rt of a magazine and the supply of firearms. 
The other half was settled upon the proprietary, as a mark of gratitude. 
This illustrious nobleman died in 1676, having lived to reap the fruits ol 
this plantation, which he had ordered with so much wisdom and virtue; and 
was succeeded by his son Charles, who for fourteen years had governed the 
province with a high reputation for virtue and ability. 

By the assembly convened thi.s year an attempt was made to stem the 
progress of an evil which had for some time existed in the colony : namely, 
the transportation thither of felons from England. A law was passed for- 
bidding the importation of convicts into the colony ; in spite of which, how- 
ever, the evil increased, and shortly previous to the revolution three hundred 
and fifty were landed annually in the province. About the year 1681 many 
attempts were made to introduce domestic manufactures; but the imdcT- 
taking was premature, and although clomestio industry supplied some articles 
for domestic use, yet even many years after it was found impossible to render 
Maryland a manufacturing country. 

In the following year William Penn arrived in America, ivhen an inter- 
view took place between him and Lord Baltimore, in the hope of effecting 
an amicable adjustment of the boundaries of their respective territories. 
But so inconsistent were the claims, and so little was cither party inclined to 
yield to the other, that it was found impossible to adjust them in a_ manner 
satisfactory to both; and by Penn's interest at court, be caused it to be 
adjudged that the disputed district should be divided into two equal parts, 
me of ■nffiich was appropriated to hiniiself, and the other to Lord Baltimore. 
The part thus dismembered from Maryland constitutes the territory included 
the limits of the present state of Delaware. 

Meanw’hile the late proceedings against Fenclal were made the foundation 
of fresh complaints against Lord Baltimore; and in spite of his explanation 
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which was quite satibfaciovy, the niinistcrs of the king, anxious 
t Tift the imputation of popery from themselves, coimnanded that all 
of government should, in future, be committed exclusively to tlie 
1 Tills of Protestants. Another and a still more serious chai’gc was now pre- 
f " eel a'^ahist him. He was accused of obstructing the custom-house officor.s 
h the collection of the parliamentary duties; and though, when the affair 
VIS iavestigatccl thoroughly, it appeared that the opposition was not ,so 
-Treat as was at first represented, yet Charles threatened him with a writ of 
nto warranto; a threat which, however, was never executed, 

^ The new,s of the accession of James II to the throne of his brother was 
qieedilv published in the colonics, and there received with lively and uuaffcctod 
clemonstralions of joy; but they were sadly disappointed in their expec- 
tations of the treatment they should receive at his hands, for, disregard- 
ing alike the feelmgs of the Puritans of Massachusetts and the Catholics of 
Man’land, he involved both in the same project of oppression. No less was 
the loy excited throughout the province on receiving news of the birth of a 
son to James II ; but the flames of revolt .and revolution, which rageil .so 
fiercely in England, were soon communicated to Maryland, and the latent 
(lisseiteions, inflamed by fresh incentives, burst forth in a blaze of insiirrec- 
tionary violence. 

Tlie rumour, suddenly and rapidly disseminated, tluat the deputy governors 
and the Catholics had formed a league with the Indians for the ma.s,sacre of 
all the Protestants in the province — together avith several unlucky circum- 
, dances which combined to corroborate this unfounded statement — .so operated 
upon the minds of the people, producing confusion, dismay, and indignation, 
that a Protestant Association was formed by John Coodo, the former asso- 
ciate of Feudal, the member's of which, Ireing .strengthonocl by the accessioir 
of new adherents, took up arms in defence of the Prote.stant faith, and the 
assertion of the royal title of William and Mary. William exprefssed hi.s 
approbation of these proceedings, and authorised the iusru'gcnts to exercise 
in Ins name the power they had acquired by injustice and violence. Armed 
nith this commission, for Ihrcc years they continued to admiirister the gov- 
enuneiit, with that severity and oirpreasion rvlrich power is prone to arrogate 
when it has been acquired by corrupt or violent me.ans. 

The associates having entered a coinirlaint against Lord Baltimore, he 
was summoned to answer before the privy council the charges prefcrrccl 
against lilm. This produced a tediou-s investigation, which involved him in 
a heaa 7 expense and it being impossible to convict liim of any other crime 
than that of holding a different faith from the men by whom he had been so 
ungratefully traduced, he was .suffered to retain the patrimonial interest 
attached by his charter to the_ office of proprietary. But, by an aot of council, 
he was deprived of the political adinimstration of the province, and Sii 
E(lmiincl Andros was appointed its governor by the king. Thus fell the pro- 
prietary government of Maryland, after an existence of fifty-six years, during 
nhicli time it had been admini.stcrcd with unexampled mildness, and with a 
regard to the liberties and welfare of the people that merited a better requital 
than that which it has been our task to record. 

_ Though Andros is .said to have apprfivod him,scir a good governor in Vir- 
^a yet he appears to have exercised no little severity and rapacity in 
haryiand. He protected _ Goode against the complaints lie had provoked ; 
out that profligate hypocrite, finding himself neglected by Colonel Nicholson, 
me successor of Andros, began to practise his treacherous intrigues against 
me proprietary administration. This occasioned his downfall. Being indicted 
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for treason and blasphemy in 1695, he declined to stand a trial, and fled forever 
from the province which he had contributed so signally to dishonour, 

The suspension of the proprietary government was accompanied by an 
entire subversion of the principles on which its administration had been 
founded. The church of England wa-s declared to be the established eccle- 
siastical constitution of the state ; and an act passed in 1692 having divided 
the several counties into parishes, provision was made for the support of a 
minister of this communion in every one of these provinces ; the appointment 
of the ministers vested in the governor, and the management of parochial 
affairs in vestries elected by the Protestant inhabitants; free schools and 
public libraries were established by law in all the parishes, and an ample 
collection of books presented to the libraries as a commencement of their 
literary stock by the bishop of London. 

But with all this seeming liberality, a strong prejudice was entertained 
against the Catholics, and a bitter persecution practised towards them; and 
while the ecclesiastical rulers, with the most unchristian cruelty, enacted 
toleration to themselves, and granted the same to all Protestant dissenters, 
they denied it to the men by whose toleration they themselves had been per- 
mitted to gain an establishment in the province. Not only wore these unfor- 
tunate victims of religious persecution excluded from all participation in 
political privileges, but by an act passed in 1704 they were debarred also 
from the exercise of their peculiar form of worship. 

Thus, for twenty-seven years, the crown retained the absolute control of 
the province; when, in 1716, the proprietary was restored to his rights, wMch 
he and his successors continued to enjoy until the commencement of the 
American Revolution. In 1699 Annapolis was substituted for St. Mary’s as 
the capital of the province; but it was not till many years after that the 
towns of Maryland assumed any considerable size — the same cause that pre- 
vented their growth in Virginia retarding their increase in Maryland. Most 
merchants and shopkeepers were also planter,? ; and it being the custom for 
every man to keep on his omi plantation a store, so as to supply his family, 
servants,^ and slaves with the usual accommodations of a shop, there was 
little to induce any lar-ge congregation of citizens, so as to form considerable 
towns. At a later period, however, the towns and cities seem to have acquired 
a sudden principle of increase; and Baltimore ha.s grown with a rapidity 
equalled only by that with which the new western cities have since sprung 
up, and continue to advance in wealth and population./ 

Benedict, the fourth Lord Baltimore, renounced Catholicism to secure the 
colony, but died almost immediately. The last Baron Baltimore, Erederick, 
received the colony in 1761. Under Ms governor, Sharpe, the colony took 
little or no share in the wars with the French. “ 




CHAPTER V 

THE NORTHERN COLONIICS AFTER THE RESTORATION 

[IOOO-17'U A.i>.] 

Thd struggle ajjainat Andros in MaasachusntlH bore no lit.tlo like- 
ness to the proceedings of the revolutionists eighty yenrs later. In 
each case the eolonists were not so much resisting actual oppression 
as warring against a system under which gross oppression would 
become possible. In each case the adniinistralors wore tactless and 
blundering, and by their half-hearted tyranny at once excited oppo- 
sition and failed to crush it. The parallel is incomplete in that, in 
the first instance, hoppily for both emmirios, the drama was out short 
by external intervention, inaload of working itself out to its natural 
climax; while the enoroaohments planned by James II and intrusted 
to Andros were more far-reaching and more do.strucUvo to liberty 
than anyibmg devised by Ueorgo III iind his advisors. — John A. 

Doyle, t 


-MASSACHUSETTS AND CHARLES H ; THE DECLARATION 01" RIOHTS, 1661 

The return of the Stuarts to the English throno in 1660 was not altogether 
unexpected in the colonics. The inconipetcncy of Richard Cromwell, who 
Mils never proclaimed protector in America, awakened apprehensions of res- 
toration. Yet if dreaded, it was principally bcc.au.se it was feared there 
would be a change in the government, and the Puritans would be compelled 
to abate their exchisivene.s.s. 

The proclamation in England of Charlo.s II took place May 26th, 1660, 
and Jidy 27th the tidings were received in Ma-ssaclmsetts by the ships which 
tbe regicides Goffe and Whalley; but no notice was publicly taken 
ot the event. At the October court a motion for an addrps.s to the king 
Mas negatived. Rurnour represented England as still in an unsettled state, 
At 1 ™ intelligence Avas received delay was deemed prudpt. 

At length (November 30th) the government was certified of the proceedings 
01 parliament, and rvas informed that 4ts enemies had I’evived, and that his 
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majesty’s council was besieged with their complaints. A court was convened 
(December 19th), and addresses were prepared for the king and the parliament 
The style of these addresses has been censured as fulsome.^ The agency of 
the clergy in their preparation is apparent ; but, with the exception of hyper- 
boles drawn from the Old Testament, and metaphors according with tlm^v 
tomary adulation of princes in the East, they arc straightforward, consistent 
and manly productions. With these addresses, letters were forwarded to sev- 
eral gentlemen of note, and instructions were sent to Mr. Leverett, their agent 
a large portion of whose life was spent in the service of the colony, to interest 
as many as possible to favour the cause of the colonies, and to obtain speedy 
information of his majesty’s sense of their petition.e 

'The fugitive regicides had already retired to New Haven, thus escaping a 
royal order for their arrest which arrived at Boston in February, 1661, by fhe 
hands of some zealous young royalists, to whom the general court of Masea- 
chusetts intrusted its execution. But, with all show of zeal, there was no 
intention to give them up, if it could be avoided. By great privacy and the 
aid of faithful friends, they remained undiscovered, and were presently jomed 
by Colonel John Dixwell, another of the late king’s judges. In spite of diligent 
efforts for their arrest, all three finished their days in New England. Dmell 
lived openly at New Haven under a feigned name; the other two remained 
in concealment, sometimes in Connecticut, sometimes in Massachusetts. 

Alarmed by repeated rumours from England of changes intended to be 
made in their government, the general court, at their meeting in June, judged 
it proper to set forth, with the assistance of the elders, a distinct declaration 
of what they deemed their rights under the charter. Tliis declaration claimed 
for the freemen power to choose their own governor, deputy governor, magis- 
trates, and representatives ; to prescribe terms for the aclmission of additional 
freemen ; to set up all sorts of officers, superior and inferior, with such powers 
and duties as they might appoint ; to exercise, by their annuall}; elected 
magistrates and deputies, all authority, legislative, executive, and judicial; 
to defend themselves by force of arms against every aggression ; and to reject 
any and every imposition which they might judge prejudicial to the colony. 
This statement of rights ^ might seem to leave hardly any perceptible power 
either to parliament or the king. It accorded, however, sufficiently well with 
the practice of the colony ever since its foundation — a practice maintained 
with equal zeal against both royal and parliamentary interference. 

At length, after more than a year’s delay, Charles II was formally pro- 
claimed at Boston in August, 1661. But all disorderly demonstrations d 
joy on the occasion were strictly pi'ohibited. None were to presume to drink 
the king’s health, which, the magistrates did not scruple to add, “he hath 
in ail especial manner forbidden” ; meaning, we must suppose, that the long 
spake in their laws. As if to make up in words what was wanting in substance, 
a second loyal address, in the extremest style of oriental hyperbole, designated 
the king as one “ of the gods among men.” 

With the late leaders of the independents it had gone hard in England, 
Several of them had been already executed for their concern in the late kings 
death. Sir Henry Vane, formerly governor of Massachusetts, and always 

p Ebeling c accuses them ol “oriental adulation”; he is, says Bancroft,'! "laiely so 
uncharitable.”] 

P ®ison/ calls this Declaration of Rights of 1861, “one ol the memorable dooumenfeof 
the colonial era. It "was aimed, for the most part, at the Navigatioo Acts. It has the true 
American ring.” Doyle, ff the British historian of the colonies, says that it seems to take U3 
iorward a hundred years, and that “the men of 1776 had nothing to add to or fake awj' 
from the words of their ancestors.”] 
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of New England, presently suffered a similar fate. Others 
re concealed or in exile. These changes in the mother country occasioned 
Tome emigration to New England, but not io any great extent. 

The Massachusetts agents, Bradstreet and Norton, returned in Beptcinber, 
bearers of a royal letter, in which the king recognised the charter, and 
nroinised oblivion of all past offences. But he demanded the repeal of all laws 
inconsistent with his due authority; an oath of allegiance to the royal person, 
nsfonnerly in use, but dropped since the commencement of the late civil war; 
the administration of justice in his name; complete toleration for the Church 
of England; the repeal of the law which restricted the privilege of voting 
and tenure of office to church members, and the substitution of a property 
qualification instead; finally, the admission of all persons of honest lives to the 
cramcnts of baptism and the Lord’s Supper. Little favour was shown for the 
Quakers; indeed, liberty was expres.sly given to make a “.sharp law” against 
them— a' permission eagerly availed of to revive the act by which vagabond 
Quakers were ordered to be whipped from town to town out of the jurisdiction. 
The claimants for toleration, formerly suppressed with such prompt severity, 
were now encouraged, by the king’s demands in their favour, again to raise 
their heads. They advocated, also, the supremacy of the crown, sole means 
m that day of curbing the theocracy and compelling it to yield its monopoly 
of power. 

The vigour of the theocratic system, by tho operation of internal causes, 
was already somewhat relaxed. A synod mot to take this subject into con- 
sideration. The majority of the ministers, alarmed at the aspect of things in 
England, and always better informed and more liberal than the majority of 
the church members, were willing to enlarge somewhat the basis of their 
polity. Under the influence of Mitchell — successor of Shepard as minister of 
Cambridge— the synod came to a result the same with that agreed upon by a 
select council of Massachusetts ministers five years before, authorising what 
was called the “half-way covenant”; the admission to baptism, that is, of 
the children of persons of acceptable character, who approved the confession 
of faith, and had themselves been bajitised in infancy, though not church 
members in full communion. This result was aiiproved by the Massachusetts 
general court. 

CONNECTICUT AND RHODE ISEAND OBTAIN CHARTERS 

Goimecticut and Rhode Island, having favours to ask, had been more prompt 
than Massachusetts to acknowledge the aulhority of Charles II. Winthroj) 
for Connecticut, of which colony he was governor, and Clarke for Rhode Island 
presented themselves at Charles’ court in quest of charters. The season was 
propitious. The restoration, at Mast for the moment, was a sort of era of good 
feeling. Winthrop might be subject to suspicion as the son-in-law of Hugh 
Peters ; but his talents, his scientific acquirement, s — ^lie was one of the founders 
rf the Royal Society — and his suavity of address, secured him many friends. 
He seems to have encounteied little difficulty in obtaining the charter which 
he sought. That instrument, dated April 23rd, L662, following the terms 
of the old alleged grant to the earl of Warwick, established for the boundaries 
of Connecticut the Narragansett river, the south line of Massachusetts, the 
shore of the Sound, and the Atlantic Ocean. It thus not only embraced a large 
part of the continental portioir of Rhode Island, but the whole of New Haven 
also— -an absorption about which the inhabitants of that colony had not been 
consulted, and with which, at first, they were not very well satisfied. Clarke 
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was obliged to expend a considerable sum of money, for which he mortgaged 
his own house in Newport, and which the colony was a long time in paymg 
back. An agreement, presently entered into between Clarke and Winthrop 
fixed for the limit between the two colonies the Pawcatuck, declared to fc 
the Narragansett river mentioned in the Connecticut charter; and this 
agreement was specially set forth (July 8th, 1663) in the charter of Rhode 
Island and Providence Plantations. 

The charters thus granted vested in the proprietary freemen of Connecticut 
and Rhode Island the right of admitting new associates, and of choosing 
annually from among themselves a governor, magistrates, and representatives, 
with powers of legislation and judicial authority. No appellate juiisdiction 
and no negative on the laws were reserved to the crown any more than m the 
charters of Massachusetts, Maryland^ and Carolina. 

Historians have expressed surprise that, under the reign of Charles II, 
charters so democratic should have been granted. But, in a legal point of 
view, in the grant by the crown of independent jurisdiction, they did not diSer 
from the other charters hitherto granted for plantations in America. The 
inconveniences of such independent governments had not yet attracted atten- 
tion. Twenty years after, when Penn obtained the grant of Pennsylvania, 
intervening experience caused the insertion into his charter of several addi- 
tional safeguards for metropolitan authority. 

The privileges of freemen were restricted in Rhode Island, by act of the 
colonial assembly, to freeholders and their eldest sons. For the long period 
that Rhode Island remained chiefly an agricultural community, this limitation 
was hardly felt as a grievance. Later, amidst a manufacturing population, 
it excited serious discontents, occasioning almost a civil war, only appeased by 
the adoption of a more liberal provision. The New Plaven people appealed 
to the commissioners for the united Colonies of New England against the 
invasion of their independence on the part of Connecticut. But the alarm 
occasioned, the next year, by the grant of New York, which extended as far 
east as Connecticut river, and threatened thus to absorb New Haven under 
a far less congenial jurisdiction ; more than all, Winthrop's prudent and con- 
ciliatory measures, at length consolidated the new colony in 1664, of which 
for the next twelve years he was annually chosen governor. The office of 
deputy governor, at first bestowed on Mason, for several years before deputy 
governor of Connecticut and acting governor in Winthrop’s absence, was 
afterwards given, in 1667, to William Leet, of New Haven, one of the original 
planters of that colony, its last governor, and after Winthrop’s death, his suc- 
cessor as governor of the united colony. The peculiar usages of New Haven 
being abandoned, the laws of Connecticut were extended to the whole province. 
The _theocra,tic system of New Haven thus lost its legal establishment, but the 
administration of the entire colony was long greatly influenced by theocratic 
ideas. The ministers and churches, upheld by taxes levied on the whole 
population, retained for many years a predominating and almost unlimited 
authority. 

DECLINE OF THE NEW ENGLAND CONFEDERATION (1063 A.D.) 

New Haven thus absorbed into Connecticut, the new province sent henc^ 
forward but two representatives to the meeting of commissioners for the United 
Colonies of New England. The political consequence of that board was, how- 
ever, terminated. The superintendence of the Indian missions, and the 
disbursement of the funds remitted from England for that purpose, became 
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hmceforth its chief business. The meetings became tiiennial, and soon 

^^^'■uluirComieoticut and Rhode Island were rejoicing in their charters, 
Ma>i=achusetts remained uneasy and suspicious. An evasive answer had been 
rptmiied to the royal letter. The only concession actually made was the 
rlmmistration of justice in the king’s name. Meanwhile, complaints against 
the colony weie multiplying. Gorges and Mason, grandsons of the grantees 
of Marne and New Hampshire, alleged that Massachusetts had occupied their 
nrownces Wrongs and encroachments were also alleged by the chiefs of 
the Narragansetts, who prayed the king’s interfeience and protection. Con- 
troversie.s had aiisen as to the boundaries of Connecticut and Rhode Island 
on the one side, and of Rhode Island and Plymouth colony on the other, 
and as to the title to lands in that vicinity under piirehases irom the Indians. 
The king presently signified his intention to send out commissioners for hearing 
and determining all these matters — a piece of infoi ination which occasioned 
no little alarm in Massachusetts, aggravated by the appearance of a large 
comet. A fast was proclaimed. The charier was intrusted to a select com- 
mittee of the general court for safe-keeping. 

The commissioners selected by the king were sent with a small armament 
to take posses.sion of New Netherlands. On the arrival of the commissioners 
at Boston, in August, 1664, and their first intercourse with the magistrates, 
the magistrates declared themselves unauthorised to raise troops for the 
expedition thither without the consent of the general court. The commis- 
sioners declined to await the meeting of that body, and departed, advising 
the magistrates against their return to lake the king’s letter into serious con- 
sideration. The court, which presently mot, voted two hundred soldiers; 
but they were not needed, New Netherlands having silready submitted. 

The people of Connecticut, well satisfied nt the subjection of the Dutch, 
with whom they had been in such constant collision, and having boundary 
questions to settle both on the east and west, received the king’s commis- 
sioners with all lespeet. Governor Winthrop, as we have seen in a former 
chapter, accompanied them, to the conquest of New Netherlands. After set- 
tling the boundaries of Connecticut and New York, and leaving Nichols at 
New York as governor, Carr and Cartwiight proceeded to Massachusetts to 
meet MaAmrick. The hopes of the sectaries in that colony had been so far 
raised that Thomas Gould, with eight otheis, after meeting for some time in 
secret, had formally organised a Baptist cliuich in Boston (May 28th, 1664). 
Prosecutions were commenced against its prominent members, who were first 
admonished, then fined for absence from public worship, then disfranchised, 
imprisoned, and presently banished. But still the organisation contrivecl to 
survive, the first Baptist church of Massachusetts, Still another inroad, not 
less alarming, was now made upon ecclesiastical uniformity. The commis- 
sioners, on their arrival, caused the English church service to be celebrated 
at Boston — the first performance of that hated ceremonial in that Puritan 
town. Out of respect to the inveterate prejudices of the people, the surplice 
was not used. But the liturgy alone was sufficiently distasteful. 


MASSACHUSETTS IN CONFLICT WITH THE KING'S COMMISSIONEES 

f *'einonstranee3 of Massachusetts against the powers and appointment 
01 the commissioners were esteemed in England unreasonable and groundless, 
ine magistrates were sturdy and unbending; the commissioners were haughty, 
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overbearing, and consequential. Both parties disliked and suspected each 
other, and the correspondence between them soon degenerated into a bitt« 
altercation. 

The commissioners proposed, at length, to sit in foim, for the purpose of 
hearing complaints against the colony, of which no less than thirty had beea 
exhibited. The general comt, by public proclamation (May 24tli, 1665) at 
the sound of the trumpet, prohibited any such procedure, as contrary to 
their charter, and invasive of their exclusive jurisdiction within the limits of 
Massachusetts. Thus met, and without a military force, or any means to 
support their authority, the commissioners were obliged to forego their inten- 
tions. They presently left Boston, and proceeded to New Hampshire and 
Maine, where they decided in favour of the claims of Mason and Gorges. But 
the New Hampshire towns, satisfied with the rule of Massachusetts, and 
afraid of Mason's pretensions to quit-rents, did not favour the plans of the 
commissioners. More successful in Maine, where they were supported by the 
old Episcopal party, they issued commissions for a new government, whidi 
was accordingly organised in June. On their return to Boston, the magis- 
trates complained that they had disturbed the peace of Maine, and requested 
an interview. The commissioners refused with much asperity, accusing the 
magistrates of treason, and threatening them with the king’s vengeance. 

The commissioners were accustomed to hold of Saturday nights a social 
party at a tavern in Ann street kept by one Robert Vyal, vintner. This was 
contrary to the law, which required the strict observance of Satuiday night 
as a part of the Lord's Day. A constable went to break them up (January 
18th, 1666), but was beaten and driven off by Sir Robert Carr and his ser- 
vant. Mason, another constable, bolder and more zealous, immediately pro- 
ceeded to Vyal’s tavern; but, meanwhile, the party had adjourned to the 
house of a merchant over the way. Mason went in, staff in band, and 
reproached them, king's officers as they were, who ought to set a better 
example, for being so uncivil as to beat a constable ; telling them it was well 
they had changed their quarters, as otherwise he should have arrested them 
all. “What,” said Carr, “aimst the king’s commissioners!'' “Yes,” an- 
swered Mason, “the king himself, had he been there.” “Treason ! treason'" 
shouted Maverick ; “ knave, thou shalt presently hang for this ! ” And he 
called on the company to take notice of the words. The matter finally came 
before the general court, where Mason was acquitted of the more senoiu 
charge, but was fined for insolence and indiscretion, principally, no doubt, 
through apprehension lest some handle might be made of the matter by the 
commissioners. 

Having transmitted to England the results of their labours, the commis- 
sioners presently received letters of recall, approving their conduct, and that 
of all the colonies except Massachusetts. That province was ordered by the 
Mng to appoint “ five able and meet persons to make answer for refusing the 
jnrisdiction of his commissioners.” This demand, transmitted through Mav- 
erick, who sent a copy of the royal letter to the magistrates, occasioned no 
little alarm. The general court was called together in special session in Seih 
tember. From sending over agents, as that paper required, they excused 
themselves on the ground that no agents they could send could make their 
case any plainer. “Prostrate before his majesty,” they beseech him “to be 
graciously pleased to rest assured of their loyalty according to their former 
professions.” At the same time they sent a present of masts for the royal 
navy, and a contribution of provisions for the English fleet in the West Indies 
— seasonable supplies, which were graciously aoknowleclged. This bold step 
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the king’s special orders was not taken, however, without great 
“Sion Circumstances at the moment favouicd the theocracy. Charles 
Hm'p was very hard pressed. The Dutch war gave the king’s ministcis 
ni pSovment. A Dutch fleet presently sailed up the Thames, and threat- 
Sd London, aheady ravaged by the plague and the gieat fire. 

As vet the acts of trade were hardly a subject of controversy. The par- 
liament which had welcomed back the king, had indeed in 1660 re-enacted, 
mfth additional clauses, the ordinance of 1651 ; an act whicli, by restricting 
PTOortationsfrom America to English, Irish, and colonial vessels, substantially 
excluded foieign ships irom all Anglo-American harbours. To this, which 
might be regarded as a benefit by the New Englaiul shipowners, a provision 
wJ added intended still further to isolate the colonics, the more valuable 
colonial staples, mentioned by name and hence known as “enumeuited 
articles " being required to be shipped exclusively to England, or some English 
colony.' The exportation to the colonies was also prolnbited of any product 
of Eui'ope, unless in English vessels and from England, except horses, ser- 
vants and piovisions from Ireland and Scotland. But of the “enumerated 
articles," none weie produced iu New England. 

Shortly after the departure of the royal commissioners, Leverett, now 
major-general of the colony, was sent to Maine, with three other magistrates 
and a body of horse, to re-establish the authority of Massachusetts, In spite 
of the leiiionstrances of Nichols at New York, the new government lately set 
up was obliged to yield (July, 1668) . Several persons were punished for speak- 
ing irreverently of the re-established authority of Massachusetts. 

°The Quakers, as yet, had abated nothing of their enthusiastic zeal, of 
which the colonists had a new specimen, that greatly tried their patience, in 
two young married women, who walked nakccl through the streets of New- 
bury and Salem, in emulation of the prophet Ezekiel, as a sign of the naked- 
ness of the land. They were whipped from town to town out of the colony, 
under the law against vagabond Quakers; the young husband of one of them 
following the cart to which his wife was tied, and from time to time interposing 
his hat between her naked and bleeding back and the lash of the executioner.^ 
Meanwhile the growing commerce of Boston began to attract the notice 
and envy of the jealous English merchants. Though the liouscs were generally 
wooden, and the streets narrow and crooked, “with little decency and no 
uniformity," that town, by far the largest and most commercial in the colonies, 
already had a population of seven or eight thousand; among them, some 
merchants of considerable capital and active enterprise. New England 
tiading vessels frequented the Southern colonies, which they supplied to a 
great extent with European goods, taking in return tobacco, sugar, rum, 
and other tropical products, which they sold in Spain, Italy, and Holland, 
along with their own staples of fish and staves, thus evading the Navigation 
Acts, and interfering with that monopoly of colonial trade which the English 
merchants aimed to secure. Hence a new act of parliament in 1672, Imposing 
on the transit of “enumerated articles" from colony to colony the same duties 
payable on the introduction of those articles into England. For the collection 
w the'^e duties, the same act authorised the establishment of custom-houses 
m the colonies, under the superintendence of the English commissioners of the 
cintoms. Such vvas the origin of royal custom-houses in America, and of 
oftS king levied there by authority of parliament and in tlie name 

intolerance that led Doyle*’ to chiu-acteiise as "a grotesque delusion” the 
ry that Xew England was, or wished to be thought, a home of spiritual freedom.”] 

H. w,— Yon. xxm, n 
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KING PHILIP’S WAR 


[1672-1676 AD] 


The attempts to Christianise the Indians of New England have already 
been noticed. Many of them, by the efforts of John Eliot and the Mayhew 
had been won from heathenisrn and the customs of savage life to a knowledge 
and love of the Christian religion, and a preference for some of the habits of 
civilisation. Still the great mass of the aboriginal population remained 
heathens. Bancroft £* estimates the Indian population in New England 
west of the St. Croix, at about forty-five or fifty thousand. Of these, ten 
thousand were in Maine, four thousand in Now Hampshire, twelve thousand 
in Massachusetts and Plymouth, and fifteen hundred in Connecticut. He 
supposes the white population west of the Piscataqua to have been fifty thou- 
sand — double that of the Indians. Among the so-called “ praying Indians," 
some were educated, and one took a bachelor’s degree, in 1665, at Hamrd 
College. 

The treaty made by the Pilgrim Eathers with Massasoit had been ob.served 
for more than fifty years. That powerful chieftain, dying, had left the govern- 
ment in the hands of his son, Alexander, whose ill-treatment at the hands 
of the whites, which had probably occasioned his death, may in part have 
led to the implacable hostility of his brother and successor, Philip of Pokanoket. 
This chief, as well as most of those who were in alliance with him, had sternly 
rejected all persuasions to Christianity; and if he nursed in his bosom a strong 
vindictive feeling towards the colonists, it is certain that there were many 
reasons for it. The broad territory which had once been the possession of hia 
fathers had dwindled away, till a narrow region round_ Mount Hope Bay 
was all that had been spared by the gradual but irresistible encroachments 
of the colonists. Personal insults had been offered to himself and his family, 
and he had been compelled to surrender his arms and pay tribute. Finally, 
his secretary, Seusoman or Sassamon, an Indian who, after professmg Cliristian- 
ity, had apostatised and entered his service, had played the spy upon him, 
giving information of his intended movements. It was through his treacheroiu 
letters that the colonists learned that Philip and his countrymen had at length 
resolved to adopt measures for their destruction. Fearing the consequences 
of what he had done, the renegade returned to the protection of the settlers, 
and was soon after slain by two of the Indian leaders. The perpetrators of 
this deed were arrested, tried, and executed by the colonists. 

Philip was alarmed by the condemnation of his counsellors; and finding 
that the war would inevitably be forced upon liirn, he resolved to be the first 
in the field. His tribe, the Pokanokets or Wampanoags, having sent tkffl 
wives and children to the Narragansets for security, commenced hostilities 
at Swansea. They menaced and insulted the inhabitants, and, after killing 
some of the cattle in the fields, they broke open and rifled the houses. One 
of the Indians being shot by the English, who were highly exasperated at 
such proceedings, the former, in revenge, killed eight of the settlers. Tnu 
was the beginning of King Philip’s War, June 24th, 1675. 

It is said that Philip was hurried into the war by the ardom’ of his men 
some months before he had intended to commence hostilities. He had m^y 
.serious disadvantages to contend with. He hacl not succeeded in uniting 
all his countrymen in opposition to the colonists. A large portion of them 
were the allies of his enemies. The praying Indians would gladly have ifr 
mained neutral, and such was the wish of Eliot; but Philip attacked themano 
drove them into hostility, although they were still distrusted by the whiteS' 
The Indians were poorly supplied with provisions, and had no stronghol® 
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^^^'fnrtified places to which they could retreat ; while the English had the 
olivaiitaEes of union, plentiful supplies of arras and provisions, garrisoned 
Inwns and a superior knowledge of the art of war. 

The superstitious among the English declared that “ strange sights and 
=:runds foreboded, in many parts of the colonies, the woes that were near; 
the singing of bullks, and the awful passing away of drums in the air ; invisible 
trooDS of horses were heard riding to and fro; and in a clear, still, sunshiny 
mornino- the phantoms of men fearfully flitting by!" These and other 
terrible°omens did not, however, prevent the people from making vigorous 

efforts to resist the enemy. i 

The war was regarded as a special judgment m punishment of prevailing 
=ins Ainoiig these sins, the general court of Massachusetts, on October 19th, 
after consultation with the elders, enumerated neglect in the training of the 
cliildren of clim'ch members; pride, in men’s wearing long and curled hair; 
excess in apparel; naked breasts and arms, and superfluous ribbons; the 
toleration of Quakers; hurry to leave meeting before blessing asked; profane 
cursing and swearing ; tippling houses ; want of respect for parents ; idleness; 
extortion m shopkeepers and mechanics; and the riding from town to town 
of unmarriecl men and women, under pretence of attending lectures — “a 
sinful custom, tending to lewdness." Penalties wore denounced against all 
these offences, and the persecution of the Quakers ivas again renewed. A 
Quaker woman had recently frightened the Old South congregation in Boston 
by entering that meeting-house clothed in sackcloth, with ashes on her head, 
her feet bare, and her face blackened, intending to personify the small-foox, 
with which .she threatened the colony in punishment for its sins. A 

Their usual modes of warfare were practised by the Indians. Expedition 
after expedition was sent against them, but they retreated into the remote 
swamps and were safe. _Wlicn the soldiers returned to the colony, they would 
again emerge from their hiding-places, and have recourse to their system 
of suiprise, massacre, and retreat. Parties on their way to clmrch, or around 
the family fireside, were suddenly attacked and .slaughtered in cold blood. 
The towns of Taunton, Nantasket, and Dartmouth were visited with fire 
and destruction. In July a party of English attacked Philip at Pocasset, 
and drove him into a swamp, which they surrounded. But the wily savage 
escaped into the western part of Massachusetts, the country of the Nipmucs, 
whom he incited to take up arms against the colonists. This tribe soon after 
set fire to the town of Quahoag, and massacred many of the inhabitants. 

The little army of the colonists marched into the country of the Narragan- 
fpts, who, although professedly neutral, were known to give shelter to the 
enemy. They were forced into a treaty, accompanied by a promise to deliver 
up the ho.stile Indians who should retreat to their territory. This treaty 
w'as concluded on the 15th of July. There was now a prospect of a speedy 
tornimation to the war. But it was only just begun . A sort of frenzy seemed 
u seized all the Indians of New England, The eastern tribes took up 
the hatchet, and those on Connecticut river also joined in the war on the 
side of Philip. The towns of Hadley, Hatfield, Deerfield, Northfield, and 
I ugar Loaf Hill bore witness to their treachery and cruelty. In October 
me bprmgfield Indians deserted the alliance of the English, and, after burning 
mree quarters of that town, joined King Philip. The treaty with the Narra- 
gaasets was of short continuance; for on the 9th of September, 1675, the 
commissionens of the three colonies, convinced of their treachery, declared 

r against them, and ordered a body of one thousand men to be sent into 
their territory. 
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The time choisen for the operations of this force was the depth of winter 
and their commander was Josiah Winslow. The abode of the Indians ivas 
on an island of about live or six acres, situated in an impassable swamp the 
only entrance being upon a long tree lying over the water, "so that but one 
man could pass at a time- but the water was frozen; the trees and thickets 
were white with their burclen of snow', as was the surface of the earth, so that 
the smallest movement of the Indians could be seen. Within the isle were 
gathered the powers of the Narraganset tribe, with their wives, families, and 
valuable things; the want of leaves and thick foliage allowed no ambibh 
and the savage must fight openly beside liis own hearthstone. It w-as the 
close of day when the colonists came up to the place ; a fort, a blockhouse, 
and a wall that passed round the isle proved the skill as well as resolution 
of the assailed ; the frozen shores and water were quickly covered with the 
slain, and then the Indians fought at their doors and around their children till 
all was lost, and a thousand of them fell.” 

In this engagement the English loss was about two hundred and thirty' 
[December 19th, 1675]. It ended the offensive operations of the Nanaganse’t?, 
who soon after removed to the Nipmuc country. Many battles were sub- 
sequently fought in quick succession, and the Indians were hunted from place 
to place, until but a shadow of their former greatness remained.'! 

No longer sheltered by the River Indians, who now began to make their 
peace, and even attacked by bands of the Mohawks, Philip returned to hs 
own country, about Mount Hope, whore he was still faithfully supported b} 
his female confederate and relative, Witamo, squaw-sachora of Pocassef. 
Philip was watched and followed by Church, who surprised his camp (August 
1st), killed upwards of a hundred of his people, and took piisoners liisude 
and boy. The disposal of this child was a svrbject of much deliberation, 
Several of the elders were urgent for putting him to death. It was finally 
resolved to send liim to Bermuda, to be sold into slavery — a fate to whicn 
many other of the Indian captives were subjected. Witamo shared the 
disasters of Philip. Most of her people were killed or taken. She herself was 
dro-wned while cro.ssing a river in her flight; but her body was recovered, and 
the head, cut off, was stuck upon a pole at Taunton amid the jeers and scolts 
of the colonial soldiers and the tears and lamentations of the Indian prisoneK, 

Philip still lurked in the swamps, but was now reduced to extremity. Again 
attacked by Church, he was killed by one of his own people, a deserter to the 
colonists. His dead body was beheaded and quartered, the sentence of the 
English law upon traitors. One of his hands was given to the Indian who 
had shot him, and on the day appointed for a public thanksgiving (August 
17th) his head was carried in triumph to Plymouth. 

The popular rage against the Indians was excessive. Death or slavery 
was the penalty for all known or suspected to have been concerned in .shedding 
English blood. The other captives who fell into tlic hands of the colonists 
were di.stribnted among them as ten-year servants. Roger Williams received 
a boy for his share. A large body of Indians, assembled at Dover to treat ol 
peace, were treacherously made prisoners by Major Waldron, who commanded 
there. Some two hundred of these Indians, claimed as fugitives from Massa- 
chusetts, were sent by water to Boston, where some were hanged, and the 
rest shipped off to be sold as slaves. Some fishermen of Marblehead having 
been killed by the Indians at the eastward, the women of that town, as they 

P Th'waites *= puts the Indian lo?a at "about one thousand," and says" the contest was one 
of the most desperate of ite kind ever fought in America.” It was fought m what is now 
South I\ingston, and is known as the Great Swamp Fight.] 
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meeting on a Smiclay, foil upon two Indian ])rifaoner(:i who had 
been brought in and murdered them on the, spot. The same ferocious 
^>11 of levenge which governed the cotcmporancous conduct of Berkeley 
It I'ireinia towS-ds those concerned in Bacon’s rebellion, swayed the authorities 
of New England in their treatment of the comiuered Indians. By the end 
of the year the contest was over in the south, upwards of two thousand IndiaiiH 
Inving^ been killed or taken. But sonic time elapsed licforo a peace could 
arrano-ed with the eastern tribes, whose luiunls it was not so easy to reach. 


CrFECTS OF THE WAR ON TUE INDIAN'S AND ON TUB GOLONIBS 

In this short Avar of hardly a year’s duration the Wanipanoags and Nai- 
ragansets had suffered the fate of the Peqnots. The work of convc'rsion Avas 
now again renewed, and, after such OA'-erwhelniing proofs of (Jhristian su}i('- 
riority, Avith somewhat greater success. A second edition of ilu' Iiuluui Old 
Te’^tament, Avhich seems to have boon more in demand than the New, was 
published in 1683, revised by Eliot, Avith the assistance of John Cotton, son 
of the “great Cotton,” and minister of Plymouth. The fragments of tlu' 
subject tribes, broken in spirit, lost the savage freedom and rude virtue.s of 
their fathers, Avithout acquiring the laliorious industry of tlic wliitcs. Many 
perished by enlisting in the military expeditions undertaken in tiduro years 
against Acadia and the West Indies. The Indians intermarried with the 
blacks, and thus confirmed their degradation by associating Ihomselvcs Aviih 
another oppressed and unfortunate race. Gradually they dwindled aAvay. 

On the side of the colonists the contest had also been very disastrous, 
Tweh'e or thu’teen toAvns had been entirely ruined, and many others partially 
destroyed. Six hundred houses had been burned, near a tenth part of all 
in New England. Twelve captains and more than six hundred men in the 
prime of life hacl fallen in battle. There was hardly a family not in mourn- 
ing. The pecuniary losses and expcn,se.s of the Avar were estimated at near 
,1 million of dollars. Mas.sachusetis Ava.s burdened with a heavy debt. No 
aid nor relief seems to have come from abroad, except a contribution from 
Ireland of £500 for the benefit of the sufferers liy the war.^i 

Thus Avas the race of Massasoit requited for his long-continued friendship 
to the whites. The Moliegans had I’emaiiicd faithful to the English during 
the AA'ar. Rhode Island had participated in the sufferings of Massachusetts. 
The advance of the colonie,s in wealth and population was retarded a full 
half century. The ea, stern Indians, supplieil with arms and encouraged by the 
French, continued in arms nearly tAvo yeans longer, iieace not being restored 
till April, 1678. VO b , I 

new HAiAIPSHIKE IIBCEIVBS A ROYAL GOVERNOR 

The expense of this Avar had been borne by the colonies, without recourse 
to the mother country ; and this was made a subject of reproach by the king’s 
misters, as implying pride and insubordination. The project claims of 
-Uasim and Gorges with respect to New Hampshire and Maine were revived, 
and Edward Randolph, the agent of Mason, and an emissary from the privy 
counpu,_ was ^ sent out to demand from Massachusetts the relinqui,shmGnt of 
er jurisdiction over those colonies. He arrived in the .summer of 1676, 
wore mlip s War was terminated ; and the colonists thus found themselves 
ompelled at the same time to defend themselves against the sovereign in 
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England and the savages at their firesides. Stoughton and Bulkeley were 
despatched as agents to England to support the interests of Massachusetts 
The result of the legal proceedings in England was that the jurisdiction o( 
Massachusetts over New Hampshire ceased; but it was jireserved in Maine 
by an arrangement with the successful claimant. The king had offered to 
purchase Maine, in order to unite it with New Hampshire, and bestow both 
on his son, the duke of Monmouth ; but before he had completed the bargain 
the agents of Massachusetts purchased the Gorges title for twelve hundred 
and fifty pounds ; and they continued to hold it, notwithstanding the lemon- 
strances of the king. 

The inhabitants of New Hampshire were desirous to remain attached to 
hlassachusetts ; but they were compelled to submit and receive a royal gov- 
ernor, the first that ever exercised power in New England. The office was 
conferred on Edward Cranfield, who, like Randolph, was a rapacious adven- 
turer, intent on making a fortune, by urging the claims of Mason to the soil, 
which the people had purchased from others, and improved by their own 
labour. After involving himself in controversies and altercations with the 
settlers and their legislative assembly, in which he was contmually foiled, he 
finally solicited his own recall. Shortly after his departure. New Hampshire 
resumed her connection with Massachusetts, and retained it untd the British 
revolution of 1688. 

MASSACHUSETTS ROBBED OF HER CHARTER (16S3 A.D.) 

The enforcement of the Navigation Acts became now a source of contro- 
versy between Massachusetts and the crown. In order to compel obedience 
to these laws, a forfeiture of the charter was threatened; and the general 
court, after declaring that the Acts of Navigation were an invasion of their 
rights, so long as they were not represented In parliament, gave them legal 
force by an act of their own. This preserved their consistency, and saved 
the charter for the tune; but it was not long before the corrupt court of 
Charles II commenced the work of depriving the cities and corporate towns 
of England of their charters, and Massachusetts could no longer hope to be 
spared. New agents were despatched to England, however, to avert the 
danger ; but in 1683 a quo warranto was issued.’- 

Thus tyranny trhuiiphed, and the charter fell. This was the last effective 
act of Charles II relative to Massachusetts; for before any new government 
could be settled, the monarch was dead. His death and that of the charter 
were nearly contemporary. The accession of James II to the English throne 
took place in February, 1685. The condition of the colony had long awakened 
the gloomiest apprehensions. The worst fears seemed confirmed, therefore, 
when, before the death of Charles, it was reported that Kirke, the ferocious 
and detestable governor of Tangier, and infamous at a later date as the asso- 
ciate of Jeffreys, had been appointed their governor. There were all the 
symptoms in the country of an expiiung constitution. Several of the towns 
had refused to send deputies to the general court, and little was transacted 
by that once active body. Resentment was shown towards those magistrates 
who had favoured the surrender of the charter. It was a relief to the people 
to find that Joseph Dudley was appointed president by the king, instead oi 
Kirke. It was the substitution of a lesser evil for one infinitely greater 
The general court was then in session ; a copy of his commission was pre- 
seiited and read; and a reply was returned, complaining of its arbitrariness, 
and that the people were abridged of their liberties as Englishmen. 
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'^^"'Randobli served his writs of quo wamnto against Rhode Island and 
ronnecticut; and the New England colonies, having lost the freedom which 
thpvhad so long enjoyed, were destined to experience the rigours of a despot- 
TmVe more galling from its contrast with their former liberties. 

** At length the cheaded change came ; and in the depth of winter his majesty’s 
frieate Kingfisher arrived on the coast, and Sir Edmund Andros, a “ poor 
knieht of Guernsey,” glittering in scarlet and lace, landed at Boston as 
“captain-general and governor-in-chief” of all New England, with “com- 
nanies of soldiers brought from Europe to support what was to be imposed” 
upon the colony, and “repeated rrienaces that some hundreds more were 
intended.” His commission, "more illegal and arbitrary than that of Dudley 
and Empson, granted by Henry VII,” has been preserved, and its powers 
were sufficiently full and despotic.® But as this is not the first appearance 
of Andros in American history, we must go back and bring forward the story 
of New York and the other settlements wherein he first won notoriety.^ 


THE CAREER OP ANDROS IN NEW YORK 

By the Treaty of Westminster in 1674 Now York was restored to the 
English, as we have seen, and all other conquests made during the war returned 
to their former possessors. The validity of his former charter being ques- 
tioned, the duke of York took out a second this year. It empowered him to 
govern the inhabitants by such ordinances as he or his assigns should estab- 
lish, and to administer justice according to the laws of England, allowing an 
appeal to the king in person. It prohibited trade without his permission, 
and imposed the usual duty on exports and imports. It is singular that in 
neither of his charters was the brother of the king granted such extraordi- 
nary rights and privileges as were conferred on Lord Baltimore. The duke 
of York retained the government of the colony, under this charter, until he 
ascended the throne of England as James 11. 

Sir Edmund Andros was the first governor under the new charter, and he 
thus commenced a career which has given him a conspicuous place hi the 
annals of nearly every colony for the twenty yeans following. The duke had 
instructed Andros to exercise humanity and gentleness, to administer justice 
according to the forms observed by his predecessors, and to respect private 
rights and possessions in receiving the surrender of the province from the 
Dutch. But his choice of a governor was a most unhappy one. The same 
tyranny which afterwards characteri.sed his administration in the New Eng- 
land colonies also marked his course hcrc.^ 

The country which, after the rcconquest of the New Netherlands, was 
again conveyed to the duke of York mcluded the New England frontier from 
the Kennebec to the St. Croix, extended continuously to Connecticut river, 
and was bounded on the south by Maryland. We have now to trace an 
attempt to consolidate the whole coast north of the Delaware. The inhab- 
itante of the eastern part of Long Island resolved, in town meetings, to adhere 
to Connecticut. The charter certainly did not countenance their decision; 

A to be declared rebels, they submitted to New York. 

Mdros, with armed sloops, proceeded to Connecticut (July 9th, 1675) to 
indicate his jurisdiction as far as the river. On the first alarm, William 
n deputy governor, one of the first seven pillars of the church of 

Guilford, educated in England as a lawyer, a rigid republican, hospitable 
even to regicides, convened the assembly (July lOtli, 1675). A proclamation 
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was unanimously voted, and forwarded by express to Bull, the captain of the 
company on whose firmness the independence of the little colony rested 
It arrived just as Andros, hoisting the king’s flag, demanded the surrender 
of Saybrook port. Immediately the English colours were raised withm the 
fortress. Despairing of victory, Andros attempted pei’suasion. Having been 
allowed to land with his personal retinue, he assumed authority, and in the 
king’s name ordered the duke’s patent, with his own commission, to be read. 
In the Idng’s name, he was commanded to desist, arrd Andros was overawed 
by the fishermen and farmers who formed the colonial troops. Their procla- 
mation he called a slender affair, and an ill requital for his intended kindness 


The Saybrook militia, escortmg hrm 



SiE Edmund Andros 
( 1037-17145 


Neither do I see any use for them, 
tlie quarter sessions, or by the lefial 
However, I shall be ready to consider i 


I ms boat, saw hrm sail for Long Islarrd, 
and Connecticut, reserrtmg the aggie-,- 
sion, made a declaration of its wrongs, 
sealed it with its seal, and transmitted 
it to the neighbouring plantations. 

In New York itself Andros was 
hardly more welcome than at vSay- 
brook; for the obedient .servant of 
the duke of York discouraged every 
nrention of as.scmblics, and leviecl cus- 
toms without the consent of the people. 
But since the Puritans of Long Island 
claimed a representative government 
as an inalienable English birthright, 
and the whole populatron opposed the 
ruling system as a tyranny, the gov- 
ernor, who wms person a,lly free from 
vicious dispositions, advised his ma.s- 
ter to concede legislative franchises. 

Janres put his whole character into 
his reply to Andros (January 1st, 
1677), which is as follows : 

I cannot lint suspect assemblies vould I10 
of dangerous consequence ; nothing being more 
known than the aptness of such bodies to as- 
sume to themselves many privileges, nhich 
prove destructive to, or vciy often disturb, the 
peace of government, when they are allowed 
Things that need rediess may be sure of finding it .it 
and ordinary ways, or, lastly, by appeals to raj&elf, 
)f any proposal you shall send. 


In November, some months after the province of Sagadahoc, that is, 
Maine beyond the Keimebec, had been protected by a fort and a considerable 
garrison, Andros hastened to England ; but he could not give wisdom to the 
duke; and on his return (November, 1678) he was ordered to continue the 
duties which, at the surrender, had been established for three years. In the 
next year the revenue was a little increased. Yet it should be added that 
the taxes were hardly three per cent, on imports, and really insufficient to 
meet the expenses of the colony ; while the claim to exercise prerogative in 
the church was abandoned. What wns wanting to the happiness of the 
people ? Prompted by an exalted instinct, they demanded power to govern 
themselves. Discontent created a popular convention in 1681; and if the 
twm Platts, Titus, Wood, and Wicks of Huntington, arbiti'arily summoned 
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Vni-l- were still more arbitrarily thrown into prison, the fixed pur- 
'ni of the yeomanry remained unshaken. 

The government of New York was quietly maintained over the settlements 
nth and west of the Delarvare, till they were granted to Penn; over the 
f revs Andros claimed a paramount authority. We have seen the Quakeis 
refer tiie contest for decision to an English commissioii. 


PnOGllKiSS OF EAST NEAT JERSEY; SCOTCH JCAIIC, RATIONS 

In east New Jersey, Philip Carteret had, as the deputy of Sir George, 
lesunieii the government in 1675, and, gaining po]Rilarity by postponing the 
pawnent of quit-ients, confirmed liberty of conscience with representative 
government. A direct trade with England, iinoncuinberod by customs, was 
(iicouraged. The commerce of New York wa.s endangered by the competi- 
tion' and, disregardmg a second patent from the duke of York, Andros claimed 
that’ the ships of New Jersey should pay tribute at Manhattan, Aftei long 
altercations, and the arrest of C.irteret, terminated only by the honest verdict 
of a New A''ork jury, Andros again entered New Jersey (June 2nd, 1680), to 
mtunidate its assembly by the royal patent to the dulcc. 

The firmness of the legislature prescinded the independence of New Jersey; 
the decision of Sir William Jones protected its people against arbitrary taxa- 
tion; its prosperity sprang from the miseries of Scotland. The trustees of 
Bir George Carteret, tiled of the burden of colonial projiorty, exposed their 
province to sale; and the unappropriated domain, with jurisiliction over the 
live thousand already planted on the soil, svas _ purchased by an association 
of twelve Quakers, under the auspices of William Penn. Possession was 
Eoon taken by Thomas Rudyard in 1682, as governor or agent for the pur- 
chasers. Meantime the twelve proprietons^ .selected each a jiartner; and to 
the twenty-four, among whom was the timorous, cruel, iniquitous Perth, 
afterwards chancellor of Scotland, and the amiable, learned, and ingenious 
Barclay, a new and latest patent of oast New Jersey was granted by the 
duke of York (March 14th, 1683). From Scotland the largi'st emigration 
ivas expected; and to its people an argument was addressed in favour of 
lemoving to a country whore there was room for a man to flourish without 
monging his neighbour. 

This L the era at which ea.st New Jersey, till now chiclly colonised from 
New England, became the asylum of Scottish Presbyterian.s. Who has not 
liixird of the ruthless crimes by which the Stuarts attempted to plant Epis- 
copacy in Scotland, on the ruins of Calvinism, and extirpate the faith of a 
i\hole people ? Just after the gran t of east New Jersey, a proelamatioii, unpar- 
alleled since the days when Alva drove the Netherlands into independence, 
proscribed all who had ever communed with rebels, and put twenty thousand 
hves at the mercy of informers. After the insurrection of Monmouth in 1684, 
the sanguinary excesses of despotic revenge were revived, gibbets erected in 
villages to intimidate the people, and soldiers intrusted with the execution 
of the laws. Scarce a Presbyterian family in Scotland but was involved in 
proscriptions or penalties; the jails overflowed, and their tenants were sold 
as slaves to the plantations. 

The indemnity proclaimed on the accession of James II was an act of 
clelusive clemency. Every day wretched fugitives were tried by a jury of 
mldiere, and executed in clustcis on the highways ; women, fastened to stakes 
Deneatn the sea-mark, were drowned by the rising tide; the dungeons were 
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crowded with men perishing for want of water and air. The inhumanity of 
the government was barbarous ; of the shoals transported to America, the 
women were often burned in the cheek, the men marked by lopping off their 
cars. Is it strange that many Scottish Presbyterians of virtue, education 
and courage, blending a love of popular liberty with religious enthusiasm' 
came to east New Jersey in such numbers as to give to the rising common' 
wealth a permanent character? The_ country had for its governor the gentle 
Robert Barclay, whose merits as chief proprietary are attested by his wise 
selection of deputies, and by the peace and happiness of his colony. Thus 
the mixed character of New Jersey springs from the different sources of its 
people. Puritans, Covenanters, and Quakers met on her soil. 

Everything breathed hope except the cupidity of the duke of York and 
his commissioners. They still struggled to levy a tax on the commerce of 
New Jersey, and at last to overthrow its independence. The decision of 
Jones, which had for a season protected the commerce of New Jersey, roused 
the merchants of New York. The legality of customs arbitrarily assessed 
was denied by the grand jury; and Dyer, the collector, was indicted as a 
traitor agamst the king, for having encroached on the English liberties of 
New York. Without regard to the danger of the precedent, Dyer was sent 
for trial to England, where no accuser followed him. Meantime ships tkt 
entered Manhattan harbour visited no _ custom-house, aud for a few short 
months the vision of free trade was realised. 


NEW YORK RECEIVES A CHARTER OF LIBERTIES) DONGAN GOVERNOR, (1683 A.D.) 

Thus was New York left without a revenue, just as Andros leturned to 
England; and the grand jury, the sheriff of Yorkshire, the provisional go\- 
ernor, the council, the corporation of New York, all joined to entreat for the 
people a share in legislation. The duke of York was at the same time sohe- 
ited by those about him to seU the territory. He demanded the adwee of 
one who always advised honestly ; and no sooner had the father of Penasyl- 
vania, after a visit at New York, transmitted an account of the reforms Much 
the province required, than, without delay. Colonel Thomas Dongan, a papist, 
came over as governor, with instructions to convoke a free legislature. At 
last, after long effort, on the 17th of October, 1683, about seventy years after 
Manhattan was fiist occupied, about thirty years after the demand of the 
popular convention by the Dutch, the representatives of the people met in 
assembly, and their self-established “charter of liberties” gave New York a 
place by the side of Virginia and Massachusetts. 


Supreme legislalive power [such was its declaration] shall forever be and reside m the 
governor, council, and people, met in general assembly. Every freeholder and freeman shall 
vote for representation without restraint No freeman shall suffer but by judgment of his 
peers, and all trials shall be by a jury of twelve men. No tax shall be assessed, on any pretence 
whatever, but by the consent of the assembly. No seaman or soldier shall be quartered on the 
inhabitants against their will. No martial law shall exist. No person professing faith la God 
by J esus Christ, shall at any time be any ways disquieted or questioned for any difference of 
opinion. 


Tims did the collision of different elements eliminate the intolerance and 
superstition of the early codes of Puritanism. d 

The Dutch and English of the colony were from this time firmly com- 
pacted into one national body, and their union strengthened by frequent inter- 
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**The next year, the long-disputed subject of tlic boundary between 
\ew York and Connecticut was amicably settled by a treaty witli the pro- 
dncial authorities. 


treaty with the five mations 

The administration of Dongan was cliictly diblinguishod by the attention 
iiliich he bestowed upon Indian affairs, and efapecially his treaty with the 
rivc Nations. This Indian confederacy has boon so fainons in the annals 
of our country that it will be well here to consider its organization and early 
history. It had long existed in the neighbourhood of the colony, and indeed 
I'laimeci an origin derived from the rcinotc&t antiquity. Its members reckoned 
themselves superior to all the rest of mankind, and a sy.stem of wise and 
politic measures had acquired them a degree of power ami importance never 
attained by any other of the North American tribes. They had adopted 
the Roman principle of incorporating the people of concfuered nations with 
themselves, so that sonic of their wise.st , sachems and hardiest warriors were 
derived fioin defeated foes. Each nation had its separate republican con- 
stitution, in which official power and dignity were claimed only hj? age, procured 
only by merit, and retained only during the continuance of public esteem. 

They possessed to an unusual degree the Indian virtues of fortitude in 
the endui'ance of pain and strong aUachmont to liberty. All the neighbour- 
ing tribes paid tribute to them, and none could make war or peace without 
the con.sent of the Five Nations. In J077 the confederacy possessed two 
thousand one hundred and fifty fighting men; and it is easily to bo seen that 
a nation of this strength, with the boldnc.ss and hardihood of character which 
is always attributed to them, could hardly fail to render themselves formidable 
to the white settlcis. 

The Five Nations were engaged in a war with the powerful tribe of the 
Adirondacks at the time the French first .settled in Ganaila, and had driven 
their enemies before them; when Clunuplain, who conducted (ho French 
colony, joined the Adirondacks, and by .superior conduct, and tho use of fire- 
arms, defeated the Five Nations in .several combats and greatly nHliiccd their 
numbers. The settlements of (he Dutch on the Hudson river at this critical 
juncture fui-nished the Five Nations with a supply of arms and araiuiinition, 
and thus enabled them to renew the war with so much spirit and detormi- 
iiation that they succeeded in completely annihilating the tribe of the Adiron- 
dacks. Hence originated the hatred entertained Iry tho confederacy against 
the French, and their grateful aitaclnnent to tho people of New York. 

In the winter of 1665 a party of French despatched again, st the Five 
Nations by Courcelle,s, the governor of Canada, lost lludr way amid,st wastes of 
snow, and, after enduring extreme misery, arrived in tho greatest distress at 
Schenectady, where Corlear, a Dutchman of .some comsideration, touched with 
compassion at their misfortunes, received them kindly, supplied them with 
provisions, and by employing influence and artifice witli the Iiicliaiis iiicluced 
them to save their unfortunate enemies. Courcdles expressed much gratitude 
mr Gorlear’s kindness, and the Indians never reson t,od his benevolent stratagem. 
Peace was concliiclerl between tlic French and Indians in 1067, and continued 
interruption until Colonel Dong.anhs administration. 

ihe French, meantime, had advanced ihdr settlements along tlic St. 
Lawrence, and in 1672 built Fort Frontenac, on tlie northwe,st bank, near 
Lake Ontario. The Jesuit priests wei'c actively engaged among tho Indians, 
gaung them religious instruction, and acejuiring an influence by which many 
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of them were led to remain neutial, while the larger number became the 
auxiliaries of the French in time of war. Colonel Dongan sought to establish 
peace with his poweiful neighbours, and in July, 1684, he, in conjunction 
with Lord Effingham, governor of Virginia, concluded with the Five Nations 
a definite treaty of peace, embracing all the English settlements and all tribes 
in alliance with them. In accordance with their customs, hatchets, corre- 
sponding to the number of the English colonies, were solemnly bulled iii the 
earth by the Indians. This treaty was long and inviolably adhered to. De 
la Barre, the governor of Canada, invaded the country of the Five Nationu 
the same year ; but famine and disease reduced his army, and he wab com- 
pelled to sue for peace and return in disgrace. His successor, Dc Nouville, 
led a larger army into the territory, but with no better success, being defeated 
with heavy loss. 

On the death of Charles II, in 1685, the duke of York ascended the throne 
of England, with the title of James II. The people of New York now solic- 
ited a new constitution, which had been promised them by the newly created 
king when he was as yet only duke of York ; but, not ashamed to violate hi*, 
former promises, he returned a calm refusal, having already detei mined to 
establish in New York the same arbitrary systcin which ho designed for New 
England. The next year additional taxes were imposed, and the existence of 
a printing-press in the province was forbidden. The French ininlsteis had 
the address to conclude with the king a treaty of neutrality for Ameiica, which 
proved highly disadvantageous for the colony, providing that neither party 
should give assistance to Indian tribes at war with the other. This did not 
prevent the French from exciting hostilities between their Indian adherents 
and the Five Nations; but it compelled the English to refrain from assist- 
ing these, their ancient allies. Such a change of treatment on the part of 
the laroprietary produced a corresponding change in the sentiments of the 
colonists, who now became turbulent and discontented.^ 


CONSOLIDATION OF THE NOBTHEKN COLONIES UNDER ANDROS 

With all his faults, James II had a strong sentiment of English nationality, 
and in consolidating the northern colonies, he hoped to engage the energies 
of New England in defence of the whole English frontier. 

At last, as we have seen, Sir Edmund Andro,s, glittering in scarlet ami 
lace, landed at Boston as governor of all New England (December 20tli, 1686). 
How unlike Penn at New Castle 1 He was authorized to remove and appoint 
members of his council, and, with their consent, to make laws, lay taxes, 
and control the militia of the country. He was in.structed to tolerate no 
printing-press, to encourage Episcopacy, and to sustain authority by force. 
From New York came West as secretary; and in the council four subservient 
membCTS, of whom but one was a New England man, alone commanded his 
attention. The other members of the council formed a fruitless but united 
opposition. 

A series of measures followed, the most vexatious and tyramiical to which 
rnen of English descent were ever exposed : “ The wicked walked on every 
side, and the vilest men were exalted,” said Cotton Mather.™ As agents of 
James II, they established an arbitrary government; as men in office, they 
coveted large emoluments. The schools of learnmg, formerly so well taken 
care of, were allowed to go to decay. A town-meetmg was allowed only for 
the choice of town officers. The vote by ballot was rejected. To a com- 
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ttpp from Lynn, Andros said plainly, 'There is no such thing as a town 
'*'*11 p nhole country.” To as,seinblc in town-meeting for dclibeiation was an 
*'*t of sedition or a riot. None might leave the country without a special 
mit^ Probate fees were inei eased almost twenty-lold. To the scrupulous 
Puritans the idolatious custom of laying the hand on the Bible, in taking an 
nuth operated a.s a widely-disfranchising test. _ 

The Episcopal .seivice had never yet been perforined within ilassachii.sett.s 
Bav except by the chaplain of the hated commission of 1665. Its day of 
hbei'tv was come. Andros demanded one ot the meoting-houses fur the 
cliureli. The wrong.s of a centuiy crowded on the memories of Hie Puiitans 
as they answeied, “We cannot with a good conscience consent.” Goodman 
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Xeedham declared he would not ring tlie boll; but at the appointed hour 
tlie boll lang, March 25tli, 1087, and in a Boston meeting-house the common 
payer was read in a .surplice. 

At the instance and with the .special concurreiiee of James II, a lax of a 
penny in the pound, and a poll-tax of twen ty ponce, with a subsequent increase 
ol dutks, weie laid by Andros and his council (March 3rd, 1687). The towns 
generally refu.sed payment. Wilbore, of Taunton, wn.s imprisoned for writing 
aprotest. To the people of Ipswich, in town-meeting, John Wi.se, the minister 
iiho used to assert, “Demociacy is Christ's government in church and state,” 
aihased re.sistance. “We have,” said he, “a good God and a good ldiig; 
ive shall do well to stand to our privilege, s.” “You have no privilege,” 
answered one of the council, after the arraignment of Wise and the selectmen, 

, have no privilege left you but not to be sold as .slaves.” “Do you 
believe,’ demanded Andros, “ Joe and Tom may tell the king what money he 
may have ?” The writ of habeas corpus was withheld. The prisoners pleaded 
Magna Charta. “Do not think,” rejolied one of the judges, “the laws of 
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England follow you to ihe ends of the earth.” And in Ins charge 'to the 
packed jury, Dudley spoke plainly, “ Worthy gentlemen, we expect a mod 
verdict from you.” The verdict followed; and after imprisonment came 
heavy fines and partial disfranchisements. 

Oijpression threatened the country with ruin ; and the oppressors, quoting 
an opinion current among the mercantile monopolists of England, answered 
without disguise, “It is not for his majesty’s interests you should thrive” 
Lynde, of Charlestown, produced an Indian deed. It was pronounced “ worth 
no more than the scratch of a bear’s paw.” Lands were held, not by a feudal 
tenure, but under grants from the general court to towns, and from tomu 
to individuals. The town of Lynn protluccd its records ; they were slighted 
“as not worth a rush.” Others pleaded possession and use of the laud, 
“You take possession,” it was answered, “for ihe king.” The lands reserved 
for the poor, generally all common lands, were appropriated by favouiites; 
writs of intrusion were multiplied; and fees, amounting in some cases to 
one-fourth the value of an estate, were exacted for granting a patent toils 
owner. A selected jury offered no relief. “Our condition,” said Dantorth, 
“ is little inferior to absolute slavery ” ; and the people of Lynn afterwards 
gave thanks to God for their escape from the worst of bondage. “The gov- 
ernor invaded liberty and property after such a manner,” said the temperate 
Increase Mather, “as no man could say anything was his own.” 


RHODE ISLAND, PROVIDENCK, AND CONNECTICUT LOSE THEIR LIBERTY (I0S7 VU.) 

The jurisdiction of Andros had, from the first, comprehended all New 
England, Against the charter of Rhode Island a writ of qiio imranio had 
been issued. The judgment against Massachusetts left no hope of i^roteetioii 
from the courts, submissive to the royal will ; and the Quakers, acting under 
instructions from the towns, resolved not “ to stand suit,” but to appeal to 
the conscience of the king for the “ privileges and liberties granted by Charles 
II, of blessed memory.” The colony of Rhode Island had cause to bless the 
memory of Charles II. Soon after the arrival of Andros, he demanded the 
surrender of the charier, Walter Clai’ko, the governor, insisted on waiting 
for “a fitter season,” Repairing to Rhode Island, Andros dissolved its 
government and broke its seal (January 12th, 1687) ; five of its citizens were 
appointed members of his council ; and a commission, irresponsible to the 
people, was substituted for the suspended system of freedom. 

In the autumn of the same year, Andros, attended by some of Ins council, 
and by an armed guard, set forth for Connecticut (October 26th, 1687), to 
assvune the government of that place. On the third writ of quo warranto, 
the colony, in a petition to the king, asserted its chartered rights, yet desired, 
in any event, rather to share the fortunes of Massachusetts than to be anne.xed 
to New York. Andros found the assembly in session (October 31st), and 
demanded the surrender of its charter. The brave Governor Ti’eat pleaded 
earnestly for the cherished patent, which had been purchased by sacrifice.s and 
martyrdoms, and was endeared by halcyon days. The shades of evening 
descended during the prolonged discussion; an anxious crowd of farmers bad 
S^bhCTed to witness the debate. The charter lay on the table. Of a sudden, 
the lights are extinguished ; and, as they were reldndled, the charter had 
disappeared. William Wadsworth, of Hartford, stealing noiselessly throiign 
the opening crowTl, concealed the precious parchment in the hollow of an oak. 
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was older than the colony, and was long standing to confirm the taled 
ir AnfEos assumed the government, selected counsellors, and, deniand- 

Hp records of Connecticut, to the annals of its freedom set the word “ Finis." 

Connecticut lost its liberties, the eastern frontier was depopulated. 
A pvnedition against the French establishments, which have left a name 
m Castin roused the passions of the neighbouring Indians in 1688; and 
Anflros after a short deference to the example of Penn, made a vain pursuit 
fa retreating enemy, who had for their powerful allies the savage forests 
and the inclement winter. Not long after the first excursion to the east, in 
July 1688, the whole seaboard from Maryland to the St. Croix avas united 
in one extensive despotism. The entire 
dominion, of which Boston, the largest 
Fnglish town in the New World, was the 
capital, was abandoned to Andros, its 
governor-general, and to Eandoiph*, it.s 
secietary, with his needy associates. _ But 
the impoverished country disappointed 
avarice. The eastern part of Maine liad 
already been pillaged by agents, who 
had been— it is Randolph's own state- 
ment—" as arbitrary as tlie Grand Turk ’’ ; 
and in New York also there was, as Ran- 
dolph expressed it, “little good to bo 
done,” for its people "had been squeezed 
dry by Dongan.” But on the arrival of 
the new commission, Andros hastened to 
the south to supersede his hated idval, 
and assumed the government of New 
York and New Jersey. 

The spirit which led forth the colonics 
of New England kept their liberties 
■alive; in the general gloom, the ministers 
preached sedition and planned I'csistance. 

Desperate measures were postponed, 
that one of the ministers might make 
■an appeal to the king; and Increase Mather, c, scaping the vigilance of 
Randolph, was already embarked on the dangerous mission lor redie.es. 
But relief came from a revolution of which the influence was to pervade the 
European world. 

THE KEVOLUTION OF 1688 IN NEW ENGLAND ; ANDHOS IMFIJISONED 

The great news of the invasion of England, the flight of James II, and 
the declaration of Prince William of Oi'ango reached Boston on the fourth 
day of April, 1689. The messenger was immediately imprisoned; but his 
message could not be suppressed ; and “ the preachers had already matured 
the evil design ” of a revolution. For the events that followed were "not a 
wolent passion of the rabble, but a long-contrived piece of wickedness.” 
there is a general buzzing among the people, great with expectation of tbeir 

® of the “ Charter Oak ” has caused historlaii.s some uneasiness. It seems to 

ppearhrst in Trumbull’s n lustoiy in 1797. That work is veiy lelinble as a rule, but the 
indent lacks all contemporary confirmation. While neither impioliable nor controvertible 
me tradition must be branded " not proved.”] 
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old charter, or they Imow not what” ; such was the ommous message of Andros 
to Brockholt, with orders that the soldiers should be ready for action. 

About nine o’clock of the morning of the 18th, just as George, the com- 
mander of the Rose frigate, stepped on shore. Green and the Boston ship- 
carpenters gathered about him and made him a prisoner. The town took the 
alarm. The royalist sheriff hastened to quiet the multitude, and the multitude 
secured him as their prisoner. The governor, with his creatures, resisted 
in council, withdrew to the fort to desire a conference with the ministers 
and two or three more. The conference was declined. The old magistrates 
were reinstated, as a council of safety ; tire whole town rose in arms, ‘Gvith the 
most unanimous resolution that ever inspired a people”; and a declaration, 
read from the balcony, defended the insurrection as a duty to God and the 
country. 

The governor, vainly attempting to escape to the frigate, was, udtli hh 
creatures, compelled to seek protection by submission; through the streets 
where he had first displayed his scarlet coat and arbitrary commission, he 
and his fellows were marched to the town-house, and thence to prison. The 
castle -was taken; the frigate was mastered; the tortifications were occupied. 
How shoiilcl a new government be instituted ? Town-meetings, before new^ 
had arrived of the proclamation of William and Mary, were held throughout 
the colony. Of fifty-four towns, forty certainly, probably more, voted to 
reassume the old charter. Representatives were chosen, and once moie 
Massachusetts as.sembled in general court (May 22nd). It is but a short 
ride from Boston to Plymouth. Already, on the 22nd of April, Nathaniel 
Clark, the agent of Andros, was in jail ; Hinckley rosuiacd the goveniraent, 
and the children of the Pilgrims renewed the constitution which had been 
unanimously signed in the May/lowei'. But not one of the fathers of the 
old colony remained alive. The days of the Pilgrims were over, and a new 
generation possessed the soil. 

The royalists had pretended that “the Quaker grandees ” of Rhode Eland 
had imbibed nothing of Quakerism but its indifference to forms, and did not 
even desire a restoration of the charter. On May Day, their usual election 
day, the inhabitants and freemen poured into Newport; and the whole “de- 
mocracle” published to the world their gratitude “to the good providence 
of God.” “We take it to be our duty” — thus they continue — “to lay hold 
of our former gracious piivilegc.s, in our charter contained.” And by a 
unanimous vote the officers whom Andros had displaced were confirmed. 
For nine months there was no acknowledged chief magistrate. Did no one 
dare to assume responsibihty ? All eyes turned to one of the old Antinomian 
exiles, the more than octogenarian, Henry Bull; and the fearless Qunkei, 
true to the light within, employed the last glimmerings of life to restore tlw 
democratic charter' of Rhode Island. Onco more its free government h 
organised; its seal is renewed; the symbol, an anchor; the motto, "Hope’’ 

The people of Connecticut spurned the government which Andros had 
appointecl and wMch they had always feared it was a sin to obey. The 
charter, discoloured, but not effaced, was taken from its hiding-place May 
9fch, 1690; an assembly was convened ; and in spite of the “Finis” of Andios, 
new chapters were begun in the records of freedom. Suffolk county, on Long 
Island, rejoined Connecticut. 

New York also shared the impulse, but with less unanimity. But the 
coininon people anoong the Dutch, led by Lci.sler and his son-in-law Milbonrne, 
insisted on proclaiming William the stadtholder king of England. As rve shall 
see later, the peaceful inhabitants of New Jersey were left in a state of nature, 
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^hTrotdeovemiiients -were dissolved; and, in the simplicity and Ireedom ol 
• mlderness they were secure in their own innocence. Maryland had also 
>Hected a revolution, in which Protestant intolerance, as well as popular 
liiiprtv had acted its part. 

Tlius did a popular insurrection, beguining at Boston, extend to the 
n, peake and to the wilderness. This New England revolution “made a 
(Treat noise in the world.” Its object was Protestant liberty; and William 
and Mary the Protestant sovereigns, were proclaimed with rejoicings such as 
\mcrica had never before knowii in its intercourse with England. Could 
U be that America was deceived in her confidence— that she liad but sub- 
stituted the absolute sovereignty of parliament, wliich to her would prove 
the «oveieignty of a commercial aristocracy, for the despotism of the Stuarts ? 
Boston was the centre of the revolution which now spread to the Chesapeake; 
in less than a century it would commence a revolution for humanity.'^ 


leisler's rebellion 

In 1687 Andros had been reappointed governor of New York, as we have 
seeir and having a year before been appointed to the .supreme command of 
New’ England, he lemaincd at Boston, as the metropolis of his jurisdiction, 
and committed the domestic government of New Yorlc to Nicholson, as 
lieutenantrgovernor. The appointment of this tyrant, and the annexation of 
the colony to the neighbouring one, were measures particularly odious to 
the people. 

Li July, 1688, the Five Nations being at war with the French, a party of 
twelve huncked warriors made a sudden descent on Montreal, burned and 
sacked the town, killed one thousand of the inhabitants, cairied away a number 
of prisoners, whom they burned alive, and then returned to their own coim- 
tiy, with the loss of only three of their number. Had the English followed 
up this success of their allies, all Canada might have been easily conquered ; 
a single vigorous act on the part of the English colonies would have sufficed 
to tenninate forever the rivalry of France and England in this quarter of 
the world. 

Meantime, the discontent of the people of New York had greatly increased, 
and the news of the accession of William and Mary, and the successful insur- 
rection at Boston, served to heighten it. Still it might have subsided without 
any violent outbreak of popular violence, had not the local authorities of 
New' York indicated a hesitation to comply with the general revolution of 
feeling in the colony. The lieutenant-governor and his council refrained from 
proclaiming William and Mary, and sent a haughty letter to General Brad- 
street, at Boston, demanding tlie immediate release of Andros. The more 
prudent citizens of New York were disposed calmly to await the issue, which 
must inevitably have been in favour of the new sovereigns; but the more 
numerous body of the people apprehended some craft from Nicholson and 
nis associates in office, and, forming a party, they placed at its head Jacob 
Leisler, a man of headstrong temper, restless disposition, and very narrow 
already resisted the payment of customs on some goods 
winch he had imported, and alleged that there was no legitimate government 
in the colony. 

, Nicholson having begun to make preparations for defence against a foreign 
1689), Leisler took command of some trained bands, marched 
0 Che fort, took possession, and expressed his determination to hold it until 
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the decision of the sovereigns .should be known. lie des?patched a messenger 
to King William, and succeedeil in interesting the government at Boston la 
his favour. The report being raised that an English fleet was approaching 
to assist the insurgents, all classe.s in New York immediately joined the 
party of Leisler; while Nicholson, fearful of sharmg the fate of Audios, Sed 
to England. Soon after Leisler’s as.sumption of power, a letter came from 
the British ministry, directed “to such as for the time take care for admink 
tering the laws of the province,’' and giving authority to perform the duties 
of lieutenant-governor. Regarding this a,s addressed to himself, Leisler 
assumed the office, iissued commissions, and appointed his own executhe 
council. A convention composed of deputies from the several towns am! 
districts assembled at New York, and adopted various regulations for the 
temporary government of the province. 

But these proceedings had many opponents among the colonists. The 
inhabitants of Long Island solicited Connecticut to annex their insular settle- 
ments to its jurisdiction, while a number of gentlemen, jealous of the eleva- 
tion of a man of inferior rank to the supreme command, retued to Albany, 
seized the fort there, declaring that they held it for King William, and d& 
avowed all connection with Leisler. James Milbourne, later a son-in-law oi 
Leisler, was despatched to Albany to dislodge them. They gave up the fort 
to him and retired to the neighbouring colonies ; and Leisler, to revenge him- 
self for their defection, confiscated their estates. The colonists of New York 
were thus vmhappily divided, and animosity and malignity existed between 
the factions for nearly two years. The quarrel, however, exliibited no symp- 
toms of national antipathy, as the Dutch were divided between the two 
parties, and no blood was shed by cither during the continuance of the con- 
troversy. The miseries of foreign war and hostile invasion were now unhappily 
added to the calamity of internal dissensions. 

The condition of the French in Canada had been suddenly raised from 
the brink of ruin to a state of comparative security by the arrival of a strong 
reinforcement from the parent state, lurder a skilful and active old general, 
Count de Frontenac, who now assumed the command of the French settlement, 
and speedily retrieved the affairs of his countrymen. He effected a treaty 
of neutrality with the Five Nations, and then despatched a body of French 
and Indians against New York, in the depth of winter. This party wandered 
for twenty-two days through deserts rendered trackless by the .snow, when 
approaching the village of Schenectady (February 8th, 1690), benumbed, 
famished, and fatigued, they sent forward a messenger to deliver to the 
inhabitants their submission as prisoners of war. But arriving at a late hour 
of an inclement night, and finding that the inhabitants were all in bed, with- 
out even the precaution of a public watch, they determined to massacre tk 
people from whom they were just before about to implore mercy. Tlie_mh.ib- 
itants rushed from their beds as the savage war-whoop burst upon their ears, 
and at their doors met the murderers with uplifted tomahawk. The light of 
the bm’ning village, which was soon fired by the Indians, disclosed the help- 
less inhabitants to the savages, who, frantic with slaughter, cut down all 
who fell in their way. Sixty perished in that dreadful night ; of those who 
attempted to escape by flight, twenty-five lost their limbs from the severity 
of the season; while a few made their perilous way to Albany through a 
violent snow-storm.'i 

In 1690 Leisler took a step which Fiske ° calls “ a memorable event m 
American history.” He called together the first congress of American colm 
nies. May 1st, to prepare offensive and defensive measures against the Frenc 
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Though the southern colonies declined lo hike part, Massachu- 
‘“fts PlviuouLli Comiecticut, and Maryland jcjlned New York, but they had 
^iienl to match the genius of Fiontcnac." The anny proceeded as far as 
a the head ot Lake Champlain, whence they wore obliged to leturii for want 
If holts to convey them farther. To co-operate with them, a fleet of thirty 
T'^els under Sir William Phipps, sailed fi’om Boston into the St. Lawrence, 
and landing troops, made an attack upon Quebec ; but the garrison was too 
strong for him, and the enterprise was abandoned. 

' Leisler’s messenger to King William was graciously received by his majesty ; 
but the representations of Nicholson induced the king to make no express 
lecoi^nitioa of Leisler’s authority; and in August, 1089, Henry Sloughtcr was 
appointed Governor of New York.i Leislor refused to surrender (ho fort to one 
uf the governor’s officers who reached New Y ork before him, and a conflict took 
place in which some blood was shed. Wlien ihc governor himself arrived, 
Leisler vainly endeavored to secure terms, but after a short delay was seized, 
together with some of his adherents.« 

“The prisoneis, eight in number, wore promptly cUiTaignod before a special 
court constituted for the purpose by an orduiauee, and having inveterate 
royalists as judges. Six of tlie inferior insurgents^ made their defence, were 
convicted of high treason, and were reprieved. Leisler and Milbourne denied 
to the governor the power to institute a tribunal for judging his predecessor, 
and they appealed to the king. On their refusal to plead, tliey wore con- 
demned of high treason as mutes, and sculencod to death. Sloiighler, in a 
time of excitement, assented ^ to the vote of the council that Leisler and 
llilbourue should be executed. "The house, according to their opinion given, 
did approve of what his excellency and council had done.” 

Accordingly, on the next day (May IGth), amidst a drenching rain, Leisler, 
parting from his wife, Alice, ancl his numerous family, was with his son-in-law, 
Milbomne, led to the gallows. Both acknowledged the errors which they hacl 
committed “ tluough ignorance and jealous fear, through rashiu'ss ami passion, 
through misinformation and misconstruction” ; in other respects they asserted 
their innocence, which their blameless private lives confirmed. “Weep not 
for us, who are departing to our God” — these were Loislcr’s words to his 
oppressed friends — “but weep for youi selves, that nniiaiii behind in misery 
and ve.xation”; adding, as the handkerchief was bound round his face, "I 
hope these eyes shall sec our Lord Jesus in hcavmi." Milbourne exclaimed, 
‘T die for the king and queen, ancl the Protestant religion in wdiich I was 
horn and bred. Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit.” 

The appeal to the king, which had not been permitted during their lives, 
was made by Leisler’s son; and though the eominiltee of lords of trade 
reported that the forms of law had not been broken, the estates of “the 
deceased” w'ere restored to their families. Dissatisfied with this imperfect 
redress, the friends of Leisler persevered till an act of parliament, strenuously 
but vainly opposed by Dudley, reversed the attainder in 1695. 

Thus feU Leisler and _ Milbourne, victims to party spirit. The event 
struck deep into the public mind. Long afterwards, their friends, whom a 
royalist of that day described as "the meaner sort of tlie inhabitants,” and 
who were distinguished always by their zeal for popular power, for toleration, 
lor opposition to the doctrine of legitimacy, formed a powerful and ultimately 
a successful party. The rashness ancl incompcLency of Leisler were forgotten 

tradition tolls that Slougliter would not sign the death warrant until he had 
“owa by enemies whom Leislei’s tyrannies had tendered implacable. There is 

ao proof for or against the tradition.] 
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in sympathy for the judicial murder by wliich he fell; and the principle, 
which he upheld, though liis opponents might rail at equality of suffrage, and 
demand for the man of wealth as many votes as he held estates, neces4rilv 
became the principles of the colony, rt 

John Fisko ° speaks of Leisler in terms of high appreciation. He admits 
that Leisler made many errors, and that his record was stained with violence 
and fanaticism ; contending, however, that he was an early representati\e 
of ideas now regarded as statesmanlike. In particular, he slioukl be remem- 
bered as a man who called together the first congress of American colonies. n 
There existed in the province no party which would sacrifice colonial fre^ 
dom. Even the legislature, composed of the deadly enemies of Leisler 
asserted the right to a representative government, and to English libertie.| 
to be inherent in the people, and not a consequence of the royal favour. This 
act received the veto of King William.tJ 

The administration of Sloughter, thus tragically begun, marks the final 
abandonment in New York of the ancient Dutch usages, and the complete 
introduction of English law. The acts of the assembly which solicited tlie 
execution of Leisler, by one of which all previous laws were repealed, stand 
first in the scries of New Yoi-k statutes, the basis of the existing code. The 
king placed his veto on a statute declaring the right of the inhabitants to 
participate, through an assembly, in the enactment of all laws, and claiming 
all the privileges of the English Bill of Rights ; but, in practice, an assembly 
became henceforth an essential part of the political system of New Yorlt, 
Yet, by voting a revenue for a term of years, and allowing payments from 
the treasury only on the governor’s warrant, that officer was rendered, to a 
certain extent, independent of the assembly, and was thus enabled to exer- 
cise a powerful influence on the politics of the proviiice,f‘ 


TREATY WITH THE FlVm NATIONS 

In July, 1691, Sloughter’s short administration was terminated by his 
sudden death. Tlie only act of any benefit to the province was the renewal 
of the treaty with the Five Nations. To test their friendship and confinn it 
by calling it into exercise. Major Schuyler advanced against Montreal at the 
head of three hundred Mohawks. No very decisive action took place, but 
the expedition served to rouse the spirit of the Indian allies, who continued 
an irregular warfare on the French during the winter. These continued 
assaults so exasperated Count Frontenac that he condemned to the most 
cruel death two Mohawk warriors who had fallen into his hands. 

Colonel Fletcher succeeded Sloughter as governor of New York in 1692. 
He was a brave and active soldier, but avaricious and passionate. He vtsb 
governed by the superior information and advice of Schuyler in affairs per- 
taining to the Indians, who were thus preserved as allies to the colony. 
Fletcher laboured zealously to assimilate the language and religion of the 
colonial inhabitants, and remove as far as possible the indications of its 
Dutch origm. At two successive meetings of the assembly he recommended 
to them to provide for the establishment English schoolmasters and cleru- 
rupm iu. the province, and m a subsequent session they in part compiled 
with this recommendation. But having refused an amendment added by n'® 
council, giving to the governor the power of rejection or refusal, Fletcnei 
was so enraged that he commanded their immediate attendance on his pres- 
ence, and in an angry .speech prorogued them to tlie next year, The reace 
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which took place ia 1697, gave repose to the colonies, but left 
ft ^Five Nations exposed to the hostilities of the French. Count Frontenac 
' mred to direct his whole force against them, and was only prevented from 
^'prating his purpose by the energy and decision of the carl of Bcllamont, 
* to had succeeded Fletcher in the government oi the colony in 1698. This 
TOvernor supplied the Five Nations with immitions to defend themselves 
^giinst the French, and by a well-timed threat to Goiuit Frontenac suc- 
ffcwled ill effecting a treaty of peace with him soon after. 

Lord Bellamont was instructed to put an end to piracy, which under 
Fletcher had increased to au alarming extent along the American coasts, 
and the government having declined to furnish the necessary naval force, 
the governor united with Lord Chancellor Summcrs,_thD duke of Shrewsbury, 
and some others in a private luulertaking again.st it,. A vessel of war was 
fitted out and placed in command of one William Kidcl,i who was represented 
as a man of honour and integrity, and well acquaintecl with the persons and 
iiaunts of the pirates. ITe reccivocl a commksion a.s a privateer, with directions 
to proceed against the pirates, and hold himself ro.sponsible to Lord Bellamont. 
But instead of attacking the pirates, it was allogccl that he formed a new con- 
tract with his crew, turned pirate himself, and became the most infamous 
and .successful of tlicm all. After continuing his depredations for three years, 
he burned his ship, and returned to Boston, whore ho was seized and sent to 
England for trial. His crime was piini,shecl capitally in May, 1701,_and the 
noblemen who had procured his commission were cliargod wuth participating 
in liis crimes and sharing his plunders. But uo exertions of their enemies 
could fix the imputation upon them, as at every examination Kidd declared 
them [and himself] innocent. 

Lord Bellamont’s administration was terminated by his death, in 1701, 
He was succeeded by Lord Cornbuiy, grandson of the groat chancellor Claren- 
don, but not possessed of one of the virtues of his anee,sf,or, being moan, 
profligate, and unprincipled. Cornbury was a violent supporter of the anti- 
Leislerian faction. He was also an overstrenuous advocate for the estab- 
lished church, and persecuted with groat severity tlw^ members of other 
denominations. The assembly having raisetl several sums of money for public 
purpoi3es, and intru,sted the expenditure of it to him a,s governor, he appro- 
priated most of it to his own private use. He also ran in debt with the citi- 
zens of the province, and evaded payment by the privileges of his oflice. 
His frequent acts of violeirce and misconduct so di.sgusted the people that in 
1708 the assemblies of New York and New Jersey petitioned Queen Anne to 
remove him. She accordingly .superseded lu,s coinmission the next year by 
the appointment of Lord Lovelace to succeed him. Cornbury Avas imm(?cli- 
ately .seized by liis creditors in the colony and thru,st into prison, where he 
remained until the death of his father, by elevating liiin to the peerage, entitled 
to buy his liberation. lie then returned to Englancl, and died in 1723. 
The administration of Lovelace was of brief duration, and distinguished by 
no remarkable occurrence. It was terminated by hi.s sudden death, when 
uerwral Robert Hunter was appointctl to succeed him. 

The new goAmmor arrhmd in the colony in 1710, bringing out with him 

['Though Captain Kidd hns liBcome .a very pi'ovorb for pirnoy, hu maintained that he 
aa never captured a ship that was not under hostile French colours, except once or twice 
starving and overpowered him. Berthold FernowP indeed says, '‘To-day 
tinn-lwo f n j meted out to Kidd might hardly be called justice; for it seems quea- 
tn uiii’t L Snilty of piracy.” He seems to have been sacrificed in an effort 

ii..a the noblemen who commi.ssioned him. The treasure ho is said to have buried 

nasKept his memory mysteriously fascinating.] 
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nearly three thousand Germans, a part of whom settled in New York, anj 
the remainder in Pennsylvania. The assembly had obtained permissioti’from 
Queen Anne, during the former administration, to appoint their own treasurer 
in case of special appropriations. This right was the cause of frequent and 
unsatisfactory disputes with the governor, who prorogued the assembly on 
their refusal to admit an amendment of a money bill, proposed by the council 
and at their next session dissolved thein. Extensive preparations were made 
in 1709 for an attack upon the French in Canada; but the promised assistance 
from Englaird not arriving, the enterprise was abandoned. Two years after 
the project was resumed, and an un, successful attempt was made against 
Quebec. [In July, 1711, a fleet conimanded by Sir Hovenden AValker, and 
carrying seven thousand troops, sailed from Boston, but several ships ivere 
wrecked in the St. Lawrence river with the loss of a thousand lives, and the 
fleet retired.] The assembly passecl several bills to defray the expenses of 
the expedition, and the council persisting in amending them, another con- 
test ensued between the two bodies ; the assembly was again dissolved, and 
at the next session the sanre act Avas repeated. The people at length became 
Aveary of this contention, and at the next election took care to choose members 
Avho Avere knoAvn to be favourable to the governor; in consequence of which 
the utmost harmony and a cordial co-operation existed between the two 
branches of the colonial government for a period of several years. 

In 1719 Governor Hunter quitted the province, and the duties of his office 
were discharged bjf Peter Schuyler, the oldest member of the council, mitil 
the arrival of William Burnet. lie was well apprised of the clanger to be 
apprehended from the French upon the iiorthAA^estern frontier, and soon pene- 
trated their design of forming a line of posts from the St. Lawrence to the 
Mississippi. He erected a fort at Oswego on Lake Ontario, in hopes of defeat- 
ing their design. But the French were not thus to be foiled, They erected 
Fort Frontenac at the outlet of Lake Ontario, and another fortification at 
Niagara, commanding the entrance into it; they also launched two vessels 
upon the lake. Burnet privately assembled the sachems of the Five Nations, 
and having represented to them the transactions of the French at Niagara, 
they besought succour from the English against the governor of Canada, who, 
said they, “encroaches on our land and bAiilds thereon.” This favourable 
opportunity was seized on by the governor to procure from them a deed 
surrendering their country to his majesty, to be protected for their use, and 
confirming their grant of 1701. 

Tlie assembly elected in 1716 had been on such good terms with the gov- 
ernor that he continued it till 1727, when the dissatisfaction of the people at 
being so long without the exercise of their elective rights induced him to 
dissolve it. 

Burnet, being soon after appointed governor of Massachusetts, AV_as suc- 
ceeded at NeAv York by Colonel Jolm Montgomery, whose short administra- 
tion AA'as not distinguished by any remarkable event. He died in 1731, Avhen 
Rip Van Dam, the senior member of the council, became acting governor. 
His administration was feeble and inefficient, and during its continuance the 
French erected at Crown Point, Avithin the acknowledged boundaries of the 
English colonies, a fortification Avhich served as a rallying-point for hoptile 
Indians. 

William Cosby, who succeeded Rip Van Dam, was at first a very popular 
governor; but having attacked the liberty of the press by instigating the 
prosecution of John Zenger, the printer of a newspaper, for publishing an 
article derogatory to his majesty’s government, he lost the favour and con- 
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filnr'p^oAhe people. Zenger was ably clefcndcd by Andrew Hamilton, an 
input lawyer of Philadelphia, and acquitted by an impartial jury. For 
tVi - valuable service the magistrates of the city of New York presented Mr. 
TTnmilton the freedom of their corporation in a gold box.’' 

Cosby having died suddenly in 1735, while those disputes were still I'aging, 
C oree Clarke, whom successive suspensions had made senior councillor, 
daimed to fill, in that capacity, the vacant chair. The opposition maintained 
tint Van Dam, whose suspension had never been confirmed in England, was 
still senior councillor, and, as such, entitled to the place of acting governor. 
Both Van Dam and Clarke assumed authority and issued orders ; and so 
p\asperated were parties, that it was only the two independent companies 
ineamson at New York that prevented them from actually coming to blows. 

Confirmed in the temporary administration by the arrival of a royal in- 
struction, and shoitly after appointed lieutenant-governor, Clarke endeav- 
oured to accommodate matters by calling a new assembly. _ But the delegates 
vould grant a revenue only for one year — a policy to which, thenceforward, 
they firmly adhered. 


THE BLOODY DBLUSION IN NEW YORK (1741 A.D.) 

In April, 1741, the city of New York became the scone of a cruel and bloody 
delusion, less notorious but not loss lamentable than the Salem witchcraft. 
That city now contained some nine or ton thousand inhabitants, of whom 
tuelve or fiHccn hundred were slaves. Nino lircs in rapid succession, most of 
them, however, merely the burning of chimneys, produced a perfect insanity 
of terror. An indented servant woman purchased her liberty and secured 
a reward of £100 by pretending to give informal, ion of a plot formed by a 
low tavern-keeper, her master, and three negroes to burn the city and murder 
the whites. This story was confirmed and amplified by an Irish prostitute con- 
victed of a robbery, who, to recommend herself to mercy, reluctantly turned 
informer. Numerous arrests had been already made among the slaves and 
free blacks. Many others followed. The eight lawycr.s who then composed 
the bar of New York all assisted by turns on Ixihalf of the prosecution. The 
prisoners, who had no counsel, were tried and convicted upon most insufficient 
evidence. The lawyers vied with each other in heaping all sorts of abuse 
on their heads, and Chief-Justice Delancoy, in passing sentence, vied with 
the lawyers. Many confessed to save their lives, and then accused others. 
Thirteen unhappy convicts were burned at tlic stake, eighteen were hanged, 
and seventy-one transported. 

The war and the religious cxcitomcnt then prevailing tended to inflame 
the yet hot prejudices against Catholics. A non-juring schoolmaster, accused 
of being a Catholic priest in disguise, and of stimulating the negroes to burn 
the city by promises of absolution, was condemned and executed. Glutted 
mth blood and their fright appeased, the citizens began at last to recover 
their senses. The informers lost their credit, and a stop was put to these 
judicial murders. 

fjl ^ "fo recall the delegates of New York to their duty,” Clarke, 

the lieutenant-governor, addressed the assembly in an historical discourse, 
in which he traced the porogress of their encroachments. He coneluded by 
pressing the grant of a standing revenue as the only moans of removing a 
jealousy -which for some yeais had obtained in England, " that the plantations 
are not without thoughts of throwing off their dependence.” The assembly, 
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ill a historical reply, showed by what misappropriations of money and other 
official abuses they had been gradually driven into their present position 
As to independence, they took it upon themselves to vouch that not one 
person in the province had any such thought or desire. Clarke yielded to 
necessity, and accepted such conditional and temporary grants as the assembly 
chose to make. 

The same policy was adopted by Clarke’s successor, George Clinton, an 
admiral in the navy, a younger son of the earl of Lincoln — that same family 
so intimately connected with the early_ settlement of Massachusetts~and 
father, also, of a future commander-in-chief of the British armies in America 
Shortly after Clinton’s arrival (August, 1743) the assembly passed an act 
limiting its own existence and that of future assemblies to seven years. 

The Six Nations still retained the right to traverse the great valley nesst 
of the Blue Ridge. Just at this inopportune moment some of their paitie^ 
came into bloody collision with the backwoodsmen of Virginia, who kd 
penetrated into that valley. Hostilities with the Six Nations, now that war 
was threatened with France, might prove very dangerous, and Clinton hastened 
to secure the friendship of these ancient allies by liberal presents ; for wlnck 
purpose, in conjunction with commissioners from New England, he held a 
treaty at Albany. The commissioners assembled on this occasion proposed 
to Clinton an association of the hve northern colonies for mutual defence. But 
the New York assembly, in hopes to secure the same neutrality enjoyed during 
the previous war, declined this proposal. The difficulties between Virginia 
and the Six Nations were soon after settled in a treaty, made at Lancaster, 
to which Pennsylvania and Maryland were also parties, and in which, in con- 
sideration of £400, the Six Nations relinquished all their title, as the Virginians 
claimed, though the Indians did not so understand it, to the whole valley of 
the Ohio. While the western frontier was thus secured. New England received 
intimation of the breaking out of the expected war with France. 


NEW JEESEY, 1682-1738 

To the “twenty-four proprietors" of east New Jersey, the duke of York, 
as we have seen, had made his third and last grant of East Jersey, bearing 
date March 14th, 1682, From this period, owing to the number of proprietor.^ 
and the frequent transfers and subdivisions of shares, so much corJusion was 
introduced into the titles of lands and uncertainty as to the rights of govern- 
ment, that both the Jerseys were in a continual state of disturbance and dison 
der, until 1702, wffien the proprietors, wearied with contention, surrendered their 
rights of government to the crown of England. Queen Anne reunited the 
two divisions under the old name of New Jersey, and appointed Lord Combury 
governor, who also exercised authority over New York. But Lord Combury, 
instead of promoting unanimity, basely abetted the animosities; and from 
the period of his appointment till his dismissal from office, the history' of 
New Jersey consists of little else than a detail of his contests with the colonial 
assemblies, and exhibits the resolution with which they opposed his arbitrary 
proceedings, his partial distribution of justice, and fraudulent inisapplication 
of the 2mblic money. After repeated complaints, the queen yielded to the 
universal indignation, and he was superseded, in 1709, by Lord Lovelace. 

In 1738 the inhabitants of New Jersey, by petition to the king, desired 
that they might in future have a separate governor. Their request was 
granted, and the office was first conferred on Lewis Morris, esquire, under 
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"the Colonists enjoyed peace and prosperity The popiilation now 
ted to forty thousand. In the same year the college called Nassau 
TTali'wis founded at Princeton, 

™ The situation of New Jersc}^, remote from the Canada border, gave it a 
^ lete exemption from the direful calamities of Indian and French rvarfare 
^ V^h afflicted the northern colonies; while the Indian tribes in the ncighbour- 
hnnd uhom they always treated with mildness and hospitality, were ever 
vvilliiw to cultivate a friendly relation with the Enropoans. This province 
furnidiecl no further materials for history of any iuiporLuncc till it united 
with the other colonies in the great struggle for national independence. In 
thb later period of her history it will be seen that New Jersey more than 
comnmsated for the iinniuiiity which she had previously enjoyed by becoming 
the theatre of hostile operations during the most dark and distressing ])eriod 
of the war. In these perilous times her patriotism was put to the severest test, 
and was* ever found to be of the true temper, daring and enduring all things 
with heioic self “Sacrifice.^ 


PKOCWUIATION of william and MABY in MASSACHUSETTS; EELEASE OF 

ANDROS 

A little more than a month from the overthrow and imprisonment of Andros 
a ship from England arrived at Boston (May 2Gth, IGSO) with news of the 
proclamation of William and Mary. This was joyful intelligence to the body 
of the people. The magistrates were at once rc'lic'vcd from (Iioir fears, for the 
revolution in the Old world justified that in tlio Ncmn Three days later 
the proclamation was published with unusual ceremony. A week later 
the repre-sentatives of the several towns upon a tiew choice met, at Boston. 
The representatives urged the unconditioijal resiiraption of the charter, 
declaring that they could not act in anything until this was conceded. It 
was finally adopted, and it was resohmd that all the law’s in force May 
12th, 1686, should be continued until further ordens. 

The first advices from England were somewhat encouraging, and hope 
re\ivecl But subsequent despatches were, much less favourable. These let- 
ters did not reach Boston until late in the year, and meanwhile a scheme 
w as devised for the escape of Andros, who succeeded in outwitting his guai’ds 
near midnight, and fled to Newport, Rhode Island, where he was again ap- 
prehended, and, after an absence of eight days, returned to the castle. The 
arrival of the king’s orders and the placing a strong guard at the ca,sUo stopped 
further attempts; the old gov’crnnicnt was confinned, and the obedience of 
the people required ; and, after order’s had been passed (o that effect, at tire 
first opportunity the prisoners were sent to England. Against Duclley the 
resentment of the people was deep and determined. 

As it w’as probable that no means would be spared by the friends of Andros 
to effect his liberation, and as affairs in the colony were yet in an unsettled 
state, the general court concluded to send additional agents to join Mr. Mather 
and Sir Henry Ashehurst, and Elisha Cooke and Thomas Calces, two of the 
as.si3tants, were selected for that purpose. 

_ But the papers containing the chargc.s against the prisonous not being 
agned by the. proper authorities, advantage was artfully taken of this defect 
to quash further proceedings. Sir Robert Sawyer declaimed against the 
colony, and Sir John Somers and other lords spoke in its defence. vSir 
Edmund and the rest were discliargccl ; liis majesty approved the decision of 
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the council ; the matter was ordcretl to be fully dismissed. Both Andros and 
Randolph presented charges against the colony— the former censuiW the 
people for the subversion of his government and the insurrection in which 
they had engaged, and the latter complaining of irregularities in trade since 
those events transpired ; but all these charges were fully answered, to the 
satisfaction of the colonists, if not to the king. Thus the instruments of 
tyranny escaped unharmed, and to complete the work of intrigue and duplicity 
Sir Edmund obtained the government of Virginia, where he conducted himself 
prudently; Mr. Dudley was appointed chief justice of New York, and Ran- 
dolph received an appointment in the West Indies. It is probable that all 
of them learned wisdom from misfortunes. 


THE PROVINCE CHARTER OF MASSACHU, SETTS BAY (1692 A.D.) 

From the disposition of the next parliament nothing favourable to Rew 
England was expected; and, having failed in procuring a writ of error in 
judgment, to be brought out of chancery into the court of king’s bench, all 
hopes of the restoration of the charter were reluctantly relinquished, and 
application was made for a new grant. 

It had been evident for some time that William and Ms ministers had 
resolved to erect a new government in Massachusetts, which was to be feown 
as the province of the Massachusetts Bay. The first draft of a charter 
was objected to by the agents because of its limitation of the powers of the 
governor, who was to be appointed by the king. The second draft was 
also objected to ; whereupon the agents were informed that “ they must not 
consider themselves as plenipotentiaries from a foreign state, and that if they 
were unwilling to submit to the pleasure of the king, his majesty would settle 
the country without them, and they might take what would follow." Noth- 
ing remained, therefore, but to decide whether they would submit, or con- 
tinue withorvt a charter and at the mercy of the king. Mather, concluding 
that all parties would be best conciliated by submission, wisely assumed the 
responsibiUty of consenting to the adoption of the charter as reported, and 
to him the nomination of officers was left. 

By the terms of this new charter (October 7th, 1691), the territories of 
Massachusetts, Plymouth, and Marne, with a tract farther east, were united 
into one jurisdiction, whose officers were to consist of a governor, a deputy 
governor, and a secretary appointed by the king, and twenty-eight coun- 
cillors chosen by the people. A general court was to be holden annuaUy, on 
the last Wednesday in May, and at such other times as the governor saw fit, 
and each tmm was authorised to choose two deputies to represent them in 
this court. The choice of these deputies was conceded to all freeholders having 
an estate of the value of £40 sterling, or land yielding an income of at least 
forty shillings per annum, and every deputy was to take the oath of allegiance 
prescribed by the crown. All residents of the province and their children 
were entitled to the liberties of natural-born subjects, and liberty of con- 
science was secured to all but papists. To the governor was given a negative 
upon all laws_ enacted by the general court ; without his consent in writing 
none were valid ; and all receiving Ms sanction were to be transmitted to tlie 
king for approval, and if rejected at any time within three years were to be 
of no effect. _ The governor was empowered to erect courts, levy taxes, con- 
vene the militia, carry on war, exercise martial law, with the consent of the 
council, and erect and furnish all requisite forts. 
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Such was the pi evince charter of 1692 — a far different instrument from 
the colonial charter of 1629. That charter effected a thorough revolution in 
the couiitiy. The form of government, the powers of the people, and the 
entire foundation and objects of the body politic were placed upon a now 
basis, and the dependence of the colonies upon the crown was secured. How 
far these changes were of benefit to the country remains to be seen. 

It vas on Saturday, the 14th of May, 1692, that Sir William Phips arrived 
at Boston as the first governor of the new province. 


THE WITCHCRAFT DELUSION AT SALEM (tG92 A.D.) 

No event probably in the whole history of Now England has furnished 
grounds for more serious charges affecting the character of the i)eo]ile than 
the witchcraft delusion, as it has been commonly termed; an cpi,sodo of 
thrilling and melancholy interest, impressing the mind with a vivicl .sense of 
the e\Tls of superstition, and the unhappy conscciucnccs which flow from that 
morbid excitement of the passion for the marvellous wliich seems to have 
had its cycles of recurrence from the earliest period to the ]nosent time. But 
the belief in wdtchcraft was by no means confined to America, nor was it the 
indigenous growth of the soil of New England. Long before the .settlement 
of the country, all nations, civilised and uncivilised, gave more or less cre- 
dence to marvellous tales of ghosts and witchps.e 
Thwaites emphasises the antiquity of w'itcli persecutions. "The witch- 
craft craze at Salem is commonly thought to have been a legitimate out- 
growth of the gloomy religion of the Puritans. It wa,s, however, but one of 
those panics of fear which during several centuries periodically swept over 
civilised lands. In the twelfth century thousjinds of persons in Europe were 
sacrificed because the people believed them to be witches, in league with the 
de\il, and with the power to ride thx'ough the air and vox humanity in many 
occult ways Pope Innocent VIII commanded (1484) that witches be arro, steel, 
and hundrecls of ocld and repulsive old women were burned or hanged in con- 
sequence. _ ^'om Kmg John down to 1712 innocent lives were constantly 
saenheed m England on this charge ; in the year 1661 alone, one hundred anil 
twenty were n^Rged there. It was therefore no new frenzy that broke out 

Christianity had not eradicated these opinions, for 
Tr. u fathers abound in allusioins to the doctrine of possessions. 

tlie dark ages superstition ^ held unlimited sway. Nor at the dawn of the 
Nn cimt n mists which had brooded over the mind wholly dispersed. 

h.y£Ti,i ! sufficiently potent to cxorci,sc the delusions which 

nn whpkoi n i perswado himself that there am 

dpvill- would as faine be perswadecl that there is no 
hplppvp already beleeve that there is no tlevill, will ere long 

at there is no God. ’ Hence "every old woman with a wrinkled 

remarks of Sprengel <i on the inoreaso of demonism 
T'hieh he sDraTiB- nnS ’ bather inheiitod the traditions of the humblo class from 

the medical men wlm'+tn j Protestant example of extreme faith in witchoraft, berating 
to the devil Hp nrlvnin a natural causes, mo.st of whioh he himself attributed 
plained afterwarHs +i,n+ 1 afflicted child should be cast into the river Mulde, and oom- 

''omen could no he was not obeyed. After the Reformation melancholy and hysteiioal 
Perhaps this sort nf tvorbid sense of culpability by a meiitorioue pilgiimago. 

revolution. PiiritnnLm ®ti™ was the greatest benefit of the old religion lost by the Lutheran 
ra sometimes drove .such brain-sick creatures to stark madness.” r] 
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face, a furr’d brow, a hairy lip, a gobber tooth, a squint eye, a squeakicj 
voyce, or a scolding tongue, having a rugged coate on her back, a skull can 
on her head, a spindle in her hand, and a clog or cat by her side,” was Mt 
only “ suspected, but pronounced for a witch.” The young and the beautiful 
—the bewitchers of modern times — were rarely accused ; but every town or 
village had its two or three old women who were charged with laming men 
killing cattle, and destroying children. Nay, even a hare could not suddenh 
spring from a hedge, or an “ugly weasel” run through one’s yard, or a "fowle 
great catte” appear in the barn, but it was suspected as a witch. “AD,' 
or a boy], a wart or a wen, a push or a pile, a scar or a scabbe, an issue or 
an ulcer,” were “palpable witches markes,” and “every new disease, notable 
accident, mirablc of nature, rarity of art, and strange work or just judgment 
of God,” was, says Gaule, "accounted tor no other but an act or effect of 
•witchcraft.” 

Hence England, in the seventeenth century, and every other nation of 
Europe, believed in the agency of evil spirits, and, guided by the statute of 
Moses — “Thou shalt not suSer a witch to live,” Exodus xxii, 18— the penal 
code of every state recognised the existence and the criminality of mtcli- 
craft; persons suspected a.s witches or Avizards Avere frequently tried, cmi- 
demnod, and executed; and the mo,st eminent judges, o,s Sir Matthew Hale, 
distinguished for his learning as AA’ell as for his piety, sided uuth the multitude, 
and passed sentence of death upon the accused. Commcicc with the devil, 
indeed, was an article of faith firmly embedded in the popular belief; and 
thousands Avere ready to testify that they had caught glimpses of Satan and 
his allies. 

The earliest trial for witchcraft in Massachusetts occurred June 1,5th, 
1648, when Margaret Jones was charged AAith this crime, found guilty, and 
executed. The year previous there W'as an execution at Hartford for witch- 
craft. During a period of forty yeaivs there were similar instances in Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut [as that of Mrs. Ann Hilibins, executed at Bo,5ton 
ill 1655]. Under the administration of Andros, however, a case occurred 
which seems to have been the precursor of the delusion Avhicli soon after 
spread so widely. A child about thirteen yeans of age, the daughter of John 
Goodwin, charged a laundres,s residing in her father’s family with having 
stolen some linen. The mother of this laundress, “Goody Glover,” an illiter- 
ate Irish woman, and a Catholic withal, repelled the accusation, and gave 
Goodwin’s daughter “harsh language," soon after which she fell into fits, 
which were said to have “something diabolical in them.” A sister and two 
brothers of the girl, the youngest but five years old, “ followed her example,” 
and the infection spread until the excitement was general. Weird faces and 
giant goblins haunted the imagination of many a little one, as the life-blood 
curdled with horror in its veins; and trembling crones began to deliberate 
upon the propriety of nailing horseshoes to the door-posts to preserve them 
from the enchantments of evil spirits. The evidences of bewitchment were 
such as were usually adduced. According to the eye-witness Lawson,* “some- 
times they would be deaf, then dumb, then blind ; and sometimes all these 
disorders together would come upon them. Their tongues would be dram 
down their throats, then pulled out upon their chins, Their jaw's, necks, 
shoulders, elbow, s, and all their joints would appear to be dislocated, and 
they would make most piteous outcrie.s of burnings, of being cut wdth knives, 
beat, etc., and the marks of wounds were afterwards to be seen.” . 

The ministers of Boston, Cotton Mather, Willard, Allen, and Moody, witn 
Symmes of Charlestown, anxious to investigate the case," kept a day of fosi- 
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[It5s-16!59 troubled house, ” and with such success tluit “ the 

**ouiweH child made no more coinplaiuls ” ; upon which the magistrates 

magistrates, William Stoughton being one of the judges, and all holding 
Xnissions exclusively from the English king, and being iirqspousiblc to 
itPDeoole of Massachusetts, with a “vigour” which the united ministers com- 
7 ndedas “just,” made “a discovery of the wicked instrumeiil of the devil.’' 
Tk culprit was evidently the wild Irish woiiuiii of a strange ioiigue. Goodwin," 
Tvho made the complaint, “ had no proof that could have done her any hurt” ; 
but ‘‘ the scandalous old hag,” whom some thought “ciazed in her iutellect- 
" was bewildered, and made strange answers, which were taken as con- 
fe7?oiis It was plain the prisoner was a Roman Calholic ; she had never 
lemied the Lord's Prayer in English; .she could rciioat the paternoster 
fluontlv enough, but not quite correctly; so the ministers and Goodwin’s 
Lmily had the satisfaction of getting her conclcinnod as a witch, and executed. 
" Heie,” it was proclaimed, “ was food for faith.” 

Bv'a series of experiments, in reading aloud passages from the Bible in 
vaiious languages, Cotton Mather « satisfietl himself, “by trials of their capac- 
itV, that devils are well skilled in languages, and imdeiHtaud Taitin and Greek, 
and even Hebrew”; though he fell "upon one inlerior Indian language which 
tk dsemoiis did not seem so well to under, st, and,” The vanity of Cotton 
Mather was fm-ther gratified, for the bewitched girl would ,say Unit tdie demons 
could not enter his study, and that lii,s own person was .shielded by God against 
bloiis from the evil spiiits. 

The revolution in New England seemed to open once more a career to 
the ambition of ministers. The rapid progress of free iiuiuiry was alarming. 
“There are multitudes of Sadduceos in our clay," sighed Cotton Mather. w 
“A devil, in the apprehension of those mighty acute philosophers, is no more 
than a quality or a distemper.” “We shall come,” he adds, "to Iiave no 
Oirist but a light within, and no heaven but a frame' of mind.” “ Men counted 
it wisdom to credit nothing but what tliey ,sce and feel. They never saw any 
witches, therefore there ai'e none." “How much,” add the ministers of 
Boston and Charlestown, “how much this fond opinion has gotten ground 
is awfully observable.” “Witchcraft,” shouted Cotton Mather from the pul- 
pit, “is the most nefandous higli treason against the Majesty on high. A 
witch is not to be endured in heaven or on earth.” The Discourse of Cotton 


Mather was therefore printed, with a copious narrative of tlio recent case of 
witchcraft.^ The story was confirmed by Goodwin, and recommended by 
.all the ministers of Boston and Charlestown as an answer to atheism, proving 
clearly that “ there is both a God and a devil, and witchcraft.” This book, 
thus prepaied and recommended, and destined to have a wide circulation, 
wa.s printed in 1689, and distributed through New England. Unhappily, it 
gained fresh power from England, where it was " pmblished by Richard Baxter,” 
who declared the evidence strong enough to convince all but “ a very obdurate 
badducee.” _ In Salem village, now Danvers, there had been, between Samuel 
Earns, the minister, and a part of his people, a strife so bitter that it had even 
attracted the attention of the general court. The delusion of witchcraft would 
give opportunities of terrible vengeance. In. the family of Samuel ParriiS, 
jiB daughter, a child of nine years, and his niece, a girl of less than twelve, 
oegan to have strange caprices ; and Tituba, an Indian female servant, who 
nad practised some wild incantations, being betrayed by her husband, was 
iX^ u lisr master, into confessing herself a witch. March Ilth, 

09-, the ministers of the neighbourhood held at the afflicted house a day 
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of fasting and prayer; and the little children became the most coiisrMir'' 
personages in Salem. Of a sudden, the oppoitunity of fame, of wlich 
love is irot the exclusive infirmity of noble nunds, was placed witlun the re- ' 
of persons of the coarsest mould, aurl the ambition of notoriety recruited tl-” 
little company of the posses.sed. There existed no motive to hang Tituhi 
she was saved as a living witness to the reality of witchcraft; and Sarah GooJ 
a poor woman, of a melancholic temperament, was the first peison selected 
for accusation. As the affair proceeded, and the accounts of the witne-acv 
appeared as if taken from liis own writings, Mather’s boundless vanity gloriel 
in “ the assualt of the evil angels upon the country, as a particular defiance 
unto himself.” Parris, moved by personal maliee as well as by blind zej 
“ stifled the accusations of some” — ^such is the testimony of the people of hi! 
own village — and at the same time “ vigilantly promoting the accusation of 
others,” was, says Calef,^' “the beginner and procurer of the soie afflictions 
to Salem village and the country,” 

The deputy governor and five other magistrates went to Salem {April 
11th). It was a groat day; several ministers were present. Parris officiated, 
and, by his own record, it is plain that he himself elicited every accusation' 
Examinations and commitments multiplied. It had been hinted that con- 
fessing was the avenue to safety. At last, Deliverance Hobbs owned ever}- 
thing that was asked of her, and was loft rmharmed. The gallows was to 
bo set up, not for those who professed themselves witches but for those who 
rebuked the delusion. 

A court of oyer and terminer was instituted by ordinance, and Stoughton 
appointed by the governor and council its cliief judge ; by the 2nd of June 
the court was in session at Salem, making its first experiment on Bridget 
Bishop, a poor and friendless old woman. The fact of the witchcraft was 
assumed as “notorious.” The poor creature had a preternatural excrescence 
in her flesh ; “ she gave a look towards the great and spacious meeting-house 
of Salem” — it Is Cotton Mather who records this — “ and immediately a damon, 
invisibly entering the house, tore down a part of it.” On the 10th of June, 
protesting her innocence, she was hanged. 

Of the magistrates at that time, not one held office by the suffrage of the 
people; the tribunal, essentially despotic in its origin, as in its cnaracler, 
had no sanction but an extraordinary and an illegal commission, and Stoughton, 
the chief judge, a partisan of Andros, had been rejected by the people uf 
Massachusetts, The responsibility of the tragedy, far from attaching tothe 
people of the colony, rests with the very few, hardly five or six, in whose hands 
the transition state of the government left, for a season, unlimited inSuence. 
Into the interior of the colony the delusion did not spread at all. 

If the confessions W'ere contradictory, if witnesses uttered _ apparent 
falsehoods, “the devil,” the judges would say, “takes away their memon 
and imposes on their brain.” And who now would dare to be sceptical— who 
would disbelieve confessors ? Besides, there were other evidences. A callous 
spot was the mark of the devil; did age or amazement refuse to shed tears: 
were threats after a quarrel followed by the death of cattle or other harm; 
did an error occur in repeating the Lord’s Prayer ; were deeds of great physical 
strength performed — these all were signs of witchcraft.’- In some instances, 
the phenomena of somnambulism would appear to have been e:^ibited, am 
“ the afflicted, out of their fits, knew nothing of what they did or said m 
them." 

One very neat -woman -walked miles over dirty roads without showing any mud. I 
scorn to be drabbled,” she said, and she "was hanged for her cleanliness. — B gsleston rj 
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\craiii, on a new session (August 3i-cl), six were arraiguod, and all wore con- 
•ictl'il .Wong the witnesses against Martha Caiiioi' tho mollioi' saw hoi own 
thililien/ Her two sons refused to perjure thoinsolvc's (ill (hoy had bocai (iod 
lied ami heels so long that the blood was ready (o gush from ( hem. 'I’ho eon- 
ff>«]on of her daughter, a child of seven years old, is still prosorvod. Th(' 
W Jacobs was condemned, in part, by the ovideneo of Margaret Jacobs, 
iiis granddaughter. “Through the magistrates' threatoningH and niy own 
vile heart ''—thus she wrote to her father — “1 have conft'.ssod things contrary 
to inv conscience and knowledge. But oh ! the ((>rrors of a woundi'd con- 
science, who can bear?” And she confessed the whole truth before the- magis- 
trates. The magistrates refused their belief, and, confining lu'r for trial, 
proceeded to hang her grandfather. 

Wse five were condemned on the 3rcl, anrl liangod on the 19 th of Angus I ; 


De, fcUCll il LUilig ao u, iii uiitj nuijinr. i 111« (}[)UU()U VVOlllUlOd 

the self-love of the judges, for it made them the accni,s(>r.s and judicial mur- 
derers of the innocent. On the hukk'r, Bnrroiigh.s chaired his iiinoeeuee 
bv an earnest speech, repeating the Lord’.s Trayor composedly and ('xaedy 
and with a fervency that astoni.shcd. Cotton Matlim', on lioiisi'liack among 
the crowd, addressed the people, cavilling at (he ordination of Burroughs’ 
as though he had been no true miuLstcr, insisting on his guilt, and hinting 
that the devil could sometimes a.ssuiiio the appoaraiieo of an aiigcl of light- 
and the hanging proceeded. ” ' 

Meantime, the confessions of the witclio.s began to Ik' diri'ctod against tlu' 
.Miabaptists. Mary Osgood was dipped lay the devil. Tfiie conrl still had 
workto do. On the 9th, six women were coudcinued, and inoiv eouvietioiis 
followed. Giles Cory, the octogenarian, seeing that all were coiivicti'd refused 
to plead, and was condemned to bo pre.s,scd to death. The hoiTid sentemv 
a barbarous usage of English law. never again followed in th(> colonies, wa,s 
executed foithwith. On the 22nd of September eight persons wi'ri' h'd to 
the ga lows. Of these, Samuel Wardwcll' had confeased and Sars fe In. 
from shame and penitence he retracted his eonfossioii, and spmddng (he (rutli 
boldly, he was hanged, not for witchcraft, hut for denying witchcraft “ 'I’liere 

to the bodies swinging on the gallows. ^ ^ ^ 

Mready twenty persons had been put to death for witeheraft • fifiv-five 

wSttva,!™ 

niessions mcieasecl, with confc,ssious, new aceu.sati()ns.J- Tlu' iails were 
lull It was also observed that no one of the condemned eonri'ssinff w Mw.In n 

from friends or paSns Tf wl^>fh vyere i.uriied nsiile 

tKcoming convinced of the ‘i'"* (i, witch-hunter, and, 

and hanged. Witnesses con w'l’viee, ho was accused 

[‘ Uphamr says that several hundreds wcio tlirown in prison.] 
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Cotton Matlior, still eager “to lift up a standard against tlia infernal 
had prepared his narrative ot the Wonders of the Invisible World, in the deatw 
of promoting “ a pious thaulcfulncss to God for justice being so fai exeeny 
among us.’’ 

This called forth a reply from Robert Oalef,® a clear-headed, fearless man, 
who, by the weapons of reason and ridicule, overcame agd put to flight S 
an astoni.shingly short time, both witches and devils. It was in vaui that 
Cotton Mather denounced him as “a coal from hell’’; the sentiment of the 
people went with him; and though a circular from Harvard College signed 
by the president, Increase Mather, solicited from all the ministers of the 
neighbourhood a return of the apparitions, possessions, enchantments, anti 
all extraordinary things, wherein the existence and agency of the inusible 
world is more sensibly demonstrated, the iroxt ten years produced scarcely 
five returns. The invisible world was indeed becoming really so ; and as is 
always the ease, the superstition, when it coased to be credited, lost ite power 
of delusion. 2 

Before the court rea.ssemblccl the spoil was broken. The wife of Mr. 
Hale, of Beverley, was among the accused; insinuations had been thrown out 
against Mr. Willard, the excellent pastor of the South clnucli in Boston, and 
Mr. Deane, of Andover; and even the wife of Sir William Phips did not escape 
suspicion. TJnclcr these circumstances the revulsion was eleetiical. If mere 
accusations were in themadvos plenary proofs ^of guilt, then might the best 
fall ; and, in this view, was it not time to inquire whether the whole subject 
was not open to doubt ? A large share of credit is due to the people of Aidover, 
who opeidy remonstrated against the doings of the tribunals (October 18tb). 
''We know not,” say they, “who can think himself safe, if the accusations of 
children, and others under diabolical influence, shall be received against per- 
sons of good fame.” Nor was tliis remonstrance ill-timed, for a laige number 
of the inhabitants of Andover had been accused. 

It is to the credit of the people that no tmnultuous modes of redress 
were adopted, and that they did not retaliate upon their accusers, meetii^ 
violence with violence. And the rcsnlt vindicated their wisdom; for when 
the superior court met at Salem, six women of Andover, at once renomicing 
their confessions, did not scruple to treat the whole affair as a frightful delu- 
sion; and of the presentments against those who were still in prison, fc 
gmnd jury dismissed more than half without hesitation ; and if they found 
bills agahi.st a few, they were all acquitted upon trial except thiee of the 
worst, and even these were reprieved by the governor, and recommended to 
mercy, In Calcf’s® words, “such a gaol delivery was made this court as has 
never been Icnown at any other time in New England.” As the excitemeut 
subsided, the prominent actors in the terrible tragedy began to reflect, and 
a few made public acknowledgment of their error,® 

_ ‘‘Judge Sewall,” says Eggleston, “at a general fast, handed up to me 
minister to be read a humble confession, and stood while it was read. He 
annually kept a private day of humiliation. Honour to his memory ! ‘ Bet 
Eggleston has something quite different to say of Cotton Mather. His was 


Holmes !’!' says ‘'Ifindthes0eneriesmSawaU'amanusQrLptdiary,Apnlllth,1692 Wwt 

to Salem, where in the meeting-house the persons accused of witchcraft wore exanunouj 
a very great assembly; 'twas awfull to see how the afflicted persons were agitated Butm 
mATgiiv 13 written with a tremulous hand, probably on a subsequent revieW; the 
Latin interjection, *Vce, va, vcbI Leer. 24th [1G96] Sam recites to me in Latm, ^ 
from the 6th to the end of the 12th v. The seventh verse did awfully bring to my mind tis 
Salem Trajedie.’”] 
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{wji-isosiD] . ^ Q-enerafced a stubbornness often confounded with 

of he felt lumself to be in the right even to the end ; 


,7^;^ it was not in his nature to acknowledge the contrary, a 
‘Jmne have spoken of tins whole aflair ui terms of contempt; others have 
n-mrhiolv denounced its participants; very few have considered the subject 
Sv aSd dispassionately, or given due credit to the honesty of the parties, 
Tt was an unhappy affair, at the best; but it can be said with truth that the 
ddibion was less extensive, and caused less suffering, in New England than 
k Old' for tlieie the belief in witchcraft prevailed until the middle of the 
ekhteentli centui-y, and persons were hanged, or otherwise put to death, as 
mtdies long after such executions had ceased in Amciica.'! 

Eggleston'’ thinks that Chief-Justice Paiker's decision, rendered in 1712, 
to the effect that any one who submitted a witch to the ordeal of trial by 
TOter should be held guilty of wilful murder if the woman chanced to be 
Jiomed was responsible for the discontinuance of the deplorable custom of 
witch-baiting in England. He cites flutchinson, however, in proof that Hie 
custom was not at once given up, noting that a man was “ swam for a wizard ” 
in Suffolk, England, as late as the year 1825— an almost incredibly 
recent date “ 


THE GmURNORSHIPS OF PHIPS, BEULAMONT, AND DUDLEY; TIIlO mOID CODE 


In 1694 Sir WiUiam Pliips, who was a man of cliolerio temper, liaviug 
got into dispute with the royal collector at Boston, and aftorward.s with the 
captain of a man-of-war, on whom he inflicted personal cliastisoiucnt and 
then committed to prison, was recalled to England to account for his conduct, 
nherehe died shortly after his arrival. The general court petitioned parlia- 
ment that he might not be removed. The oail of Bollamont [Bclloinont] was 
appointed his successor; but his arrival being delayed, Stoughton numin- 
btered the govermnent for several years. 

The treaty which had been made with the eastern Indians at Pemaquid 
had not remained unbroken; during the awful witch-delusion the horrors of 
Indian w'arfare were renewed. 


In 1699 the eaii of Bellamont arrived in Boston from Now York. Neither 
Usher, the lieutenant-governor of New Hampshire, who fled to Bo.ston in 
alarm for his life,_ nor his_ successor. Partridge, who, being a ship-carpenter, 
kad the meiit of introducing into that province a profitable timber-trade to 
rortugal, nor the proprietary, Allen, who presently assumed the government, 
^ere more successful tha,n Craniielcl had boon in extorting quit-rents from the 
settlers of that stui'dy little province. And New Hampshire, now incliuled 
imder nellamout s commission, continued for the next forty years to have 
the same governors as Massachusetts, though generally a lieutenant-governor 
was at the head of the administration. 

Bellamont, Massachusetts had the mortification of 
apostate Joseph Dudley, the friend of the hated iaadroa, as 
L Woo obtained the appointment through the influonco of (jot- 

•birlmo they who had opposed the tyranny of 

ZX’S m in opposition to the new governor, and refused to 

thf Sifqi-iJ nf instructions, which requii’cd them to fix permanently 

SiSSm-> Although “a spirit of lati- 

T narrowing the bounds of the thcocratio power 
- as!>achnsetts, still her code rctamed most of its rigid euactmonts. It was 

H W.— VOl. XXIII. N 
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still forbidden “to travel, work, or play on the Sabbath,” and constable^ 
and tithingmen were commanded to “ pi-event all persons from swirntninB in 
the waters, all unnecessary and unreasonable walking in the streets or &!4^ 
keeping open of shops, or following secular occasions or recreations on tb 
evening preceding the Lord's Day, or on any part of the clay or evening 
following.” 

Atheism and blasphemy, under wliich was included the den3dng that am 
of the canonical books of Scripture were the inspired Avorcl of God, wte 
punished with six months' imprisonment, setting in the pillory, whipping, 
boring through the tongue with a red-hot iron, sitting on the gallows with a 
rope round the neck, or any two of these punishments, at the discretion of 
the court. Adultery was punished by the guilty parties being set on the 
gallows with a rope round their neclcs, and on their way thence to the jail 
to be severely flogged, not exceedmg forty stripes, and c^’^er after to wear the 
capital letter A, of two inches long, cut out of cloth of a contrary coloni to 
their clothes, and sewed upon their upper garments on the outside of their 
arm or on their back in public view, and if caught without this to be liable 
to fifteen stripes. This extraordinary mode of punishment has, it will be 
remembered, furnished the subject for Nathaniel Hawthorne’s The Sarht 
Letter. = 

The territory of Massachusetts had been by the charter of 1692 vastly 
enlarged. On the south, it embraced Plymouth colony and the Elizabeth 
Islands; on the east, it included Maine and all beyond it to the Atlantic; cii 
the north, it was described as swept by the St. Lawrence — the fatal gift of a 
wilderness, for the conquest and defence of which Massachusetts expended 
more treasure and lost more of her sons than all the English continental 
colonies besides, d 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE FRENCH AND INDIAN WARS 


[1689-1703 A.D.] 

Thb conquest of Canada was an event of momentous eonBoquonco 
in Ameiican nistoiy. It changed tho polilical aspert of tho con- 
tinent, prepaied a way for tho mdepondoncc of flio llritiflh colonios, 
rescued tlie vast tiaots of tlie interior froiti the ruin of military dos- 
potiam, and gave them, eventually, to the koepiug of an ordered 
(lemociaGy. Yet to tlie red natives of tho soil its results were wholly 
disastrous, Could tho French have maintained tlioir giound, tlvo 
ruin of the Indian tribes might long have been postponed; hut tlio 
victory of Quebec wiis the signal of their swift doclino, Thenceforth 
they weie destined to melt and vanish before tho ndvimeing waves of 
Anglo-American power, which now rolled westward unchoelccd and 
unopposed, They saw the dangoi, and, led by a great and daring 
champion, atiuggled fiercely to avert it, Tho Idatory of tliat epoch 
is crowded with scenes of tragic interest, with marvcile of sulTering and 
vicissitude, of heroism and endurance. — ^FnANcrs P/iiiCMAN.t 


FfitYCE and England were early competitora in the American seas. Their 
tiH?Qi_taiy hatred, which had existed for centuries, had been deepened and 
intensified by repeated collisions. Differences of religion increased their 
fflmosity. They were rivals in the Old World and rivals in the New; rivals 
mthe East Indies and rivals in the West; rivals in Africa and rivals in Eu- 
rope nvals in politics, in commerce, and the arts ; rivals in ambition for con- 
A Each sought its own aggrandisement at the expense 

<' tlie other; each claimed to be superior to the other in the elements of national 
grary and the appliances of national strength. The gayety of the former 
in contrast with the gravity and sobriety of the latter. The impetuosity 
connterpart to the coolness and cautiousness of the other, 
sn 1 n i? n “ softening, had hardened their preiudices, and for a cenliuy 
1 a tiali from the date of the establishment of the first Ih'enoh colony at 
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the north, the two nations, with but slight interruptions, were eonstanth 
in the altitude of opposition and defiance. 

England, without doubt, preceded France in the career of discovery aad 
the voyage of the Cabots gave to the former her claims to the icgions viVltell 
by their vessels. But the interval which elapsed between the voyage of th 
Cabots (1497) and the earliest authenticated voyage of the French (15M) 
was exceedingly brief, and the two nations, if not contemporaries i\ere 
equals in the race. France succeeded, even before England, in settlint' a 
colony to the north, and the foundations of Quebec were laid before the ImJ. 
ing of the Pilgrims and before the settlement of Boston. In consequenc? 
of this rivalry of England and France, the colonies at the north were earh 
involved in difficultie.s and contentions, and these difficulties increased a'r 
the conflict of interests brought them into collision. Hence before the con- 
federacy of 1G43, apprehensions of hostilities were entertained in lla.ss.> 
chusetts, and from that date to the rmion of the colonies of Plymouth and 
Massachusetts in 1692, these apprehensions continued to disturb the people, 
and resulted, at length, in vigorous action on the part of the English to uproot 
their rivals and drive them from their possessions. 

If New England was the “key of America,” New France nright, with 
equal propriety, claim to be the lock ; for Canada, with the chain of fre,sh- 
water lakes bordering upon its territory, opened a commimication with th 
distant West; and the Jesuit missionaries, Marquette, Joliet, La Salle, aid 
Hennepin, by their explorations on the Mississippi, the “ Father of Waters,’’ 
brought the vast region watered by that stream and its tribiitaiies under the 
dominion of the Bourbons, and backed all British America with a cordon of 
military posts, hovering upon the outskirts of the northern settlements 
with their savage allies, greatly to the alarm of the English, who were exposed 
to their depredations, and from whose incursions they could defend them- 
selves only by an expenditure of money and strength which impoverished 
them in their weakness and imperilled their safety. 

Behold, then, the two nations, rivals for centuries, upon the eve of a freih 
struggle upon the new field of action. Acadia and Canada were wrested from 
the French in 1629, before the settlement of Boston, but were restored by the 
Treaty of St. Germain, March 29bh, 1654. Acadia was again conquered under 
the cominonwcalth in 1632, but by the Treaty of Breda was subsequently 
restored in 1667. Under Charles II the conquest of Canada was a second 
time attempted, but the difficulties of the enterprise prevented its succe^^. 
Again, under James II, in 1686, a third attempt for its conquest was made, 
but with a like want of success. The accession of William of Orange to the 
English tlnone, on May 7th, 1689, was the signal for a new war with France, 
growing out of a “root of enmity,” which Marlborough described as '‘irre- 
concilable to the government and the religion” of Great Britain, and on 
the_ occurrence of this war a fourth expedition to Canada was projected, 
which was attended with important results.^ 


THE BACKGROUND OP EUROPEAN WARS (1G8S-17Q3 A.D.) 

The names of the “Palatinate War,” the “War of the Spanish Succ& 
sion,” the “War of the Austrian Succession,” and the “Seven Years’ War 
do not suggest American history, and many a reader, even though informw 
above the average, would say that these subjects have nothing American m 
them. Yet they are the true titles of great conflicts in which the New Worl 
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v^tnllv concerned, though it cnlls Ihcra by oHior uanu'K, tlu' I'iuroixnin 
lanmn the colonial branches of Ihoso AvaiH wore nicir irvorlxTiitionH ni 
f fitance, and of only the faintest imporlauce. f (' disnuswn (hem m 

w lmes Aiul the American liistoriau is likely lo ivLiini llu' eoniphmeul, 
“ Vniftr ihp importance of the frontier colonial .skinuislu's, and diMiuiss in 
m'pw iLs the great continental wars, This in spile of (he fael, 1ha( iienee 
tv dflays made and broken at the, European caintals, and lh(‘ eolouhls 
t re'uot consulted in the division of spoil. On occasion, as in the easi' of 
Louisbiirg, the English government might ('ven ignore Ihe actual eoiuiuesta 
oi the colonists and restore them to the enc'iny. 

The right balance of the events about lo be deseribetl can lie established 
onlv by a study of the history of Europi* of this jieriod. bi liu' earlier vol- 
unies of this work, devoted to England, I'Tanee, Hpaiu, and llollaiul, the 
'■ccounta of these struggles are more fully treated, and referenec' should lie 
niade to them, but a brief sketch of European jiolities in Ibis jilaee will avoid 
some confusion, and serve as a background in iierspc'etivi', We shall, for 
Eiinplicity’s sake, group all these wars in one sketi'h, and Hum revert lo Iheir 
American details in new sequence. 

hi 1GS8 Fiance was the chief power in flie world. Ijonis XIV had at that, 
(late absorbed into hts own hands an absolute ecuilrol nevi'r ('((ualled, save 
perhaps by Napoleon. Like Napoleon, he terroris'd all i'lnropc' by his 
projects of aggrandisement and provoked eoalitiim afti'r eoalition againsl. 
him; like Napoleon, he carried his glory to the point of eollapsi', and at his 
(ieath found a national decline noticeably imdi'r way. Ijimis XIV .si'i'ins lo 
have sincerely believed in that sublime egotism, Llu' divine right of kings, 
He cried, “The state is myself" {L’ilat, c’eM moi), and iiroei'cdi'd lo act upon 
the outrageous assumption that his whims and his sellish selieines were not 
merely the welfare of his people, but Ihe (U'sires and jilans of an all-wisi' 
Deity. His intense Catholicism encouraged liim in this liigotry and in Ids 
h.ickwaid step, the renewal of the persc'cutions from wlueli tlu' llugueuols 
had been relieved by Henry of Navarre’s ICdictof Nantes in 1598. laails luul 
gradually succeeded in making France a great naval jiowi'r, and Diupiesius 
had liefeatecl the combined Spanish ami Enich fli'cls. 

Now he found that William of Orange, doulily his enemy as an old warrior 
and as a Protestant, had been called to England by a pri'SUin))tuou,s piaiiia- 
inent as a substitute for ihe saoix'd and Catliolic king Jame.s 11, who was 
deposed. Three years before (lOHG) William luul suc,('('eded in forming the 
Hague of Augsburg against Louis, wlio now found lliaL (!veu Ihe pope and 
Catholic Spain feared him .still more, than they loan'd ProU'stantism. 8ur- 
rounded by the enemies he had accumulated, Louis (h'cided on getting the 
ady^tage of beginniirg ihe inevitable war. Lor point of attack he cho,sc 
not Hollancl, but that part of Gennany called fho I’ahitinate. It offered the 
leeblest resistance and suffered terrible devastation. Hut meanwlule thi.s 
EO-called War of the Palatinate" gave William of Orange his chance, to 
enter England, take up th(3 sceptre, and bind Great Britain also into the League 
0 -rugsburg As later, in the times of the Revolution and of Na]x>Ioon, 
rrance tomd herself encircled by enemies. Then, a,s later, she fought them 
Qorn though the final exhaustion of blood, money, aiul entlmsi- 

Hei I France kept from four to six hugt' armi(',s in the 

'‘’'’‘’'I ^ whieli, under Tourville, clt'ft'att'd (he 
crimmo Bcacliy Flcad, while Jean Bart preyed on English 

ilmvu fugitive James II down in Ireland, whence William 

im by his victory at the Boyne. Louis’ general, Luxembourg, won a 
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victory at Fleunis in Ihe Netlicilauda, and aiiotlier general, Catinat, defeated 
the League at Staffarda, in Italy ; Louis himself took Mons and Namur bv 
siege. But in 1692, trusting that half the English fleet would desert to JamA 
II, Louis sent Admiral Tourville into a great defeat at Cape La Hoqie 
This gave England the naval power again. From this moment Fiance bewail 
to tire and to count the cost. Occasional victories could not levive her ikn 
Louis, after making a secret and atlva,ntageoiis alliance, found himself ready 
to accept the two treaties of Ryswick in 1697, by which, though he los't 
nothing but his pains, he had to restore all his conquests. 

While these colossal events were taking place, America was undergoing 
what is locally known as “King William’s War” (1689-1697), The religouj 
feuds betyveen the French and English colonics were always bitter, and erea 
in the times of 1776 many Ameidcans were scandalised at taking the Fimcli 
as allies, prelcrring bo risk independence rather than a heterodox combina- 
tion. _ In King William’s War, then, that bitterest of all enthusiasms, religious 
sectarianism, found a bloody vent. The Indians sided with the more friendly 
French, and the horrors of savagery wore added to the evils of what we euphe- 
mistically call “ civilised warfare.” This conflict, which is described at length 
in the following pages, ended siniultaneously with the continental war at the 
Treaty of Ryswick. 

By tlris treaty Louis XIV acknowledged William of Orange lawful long 
of England. Five years later William died (March 8th, 1702). The deposed 
James II had died seven mouths before. The question of succession non 
arose. The English, to continue Protestantism on the throne, had settled 
the crowm on James IPs second daughter, Anne. But Louis declared for 
the eldest son, Prince James, “the Pretender,” as the English called him 
The friction on this point was increased by the act of Louis in placing hn 
own grandson, Philip of Aragon, on the Spanish throne, in spite of Ins preuous 
renunciations of all claim to that crown. Thus, upon Louis’ death, Franis 
and Spain would probably be united under one monarch. In 1701 Louis 
had declared the Ryswick treaty void. The Germans and Dutch had foimed 
with William of England a “Grand Alliance” to curb the presumptions of 
the “Grand Monarch.” War broke out at once, and in the midst of it the 
death of William emphasised the breach. 

This great war of eleven years’ duration. (1702-1713) was called "The War 
of the Spanish Succession,” The Fluguenots crippled Louis at home, ami 
the duke of Marlborough built up fame by thunderous campaigns culminating 
in the Battle of Blenheim (1704), by yvhich the French were driven out ot 
Bavaria, Marlborough’s success at Ramillies (1706) crushed French snj 
in the Netherlands. In 1704 the English fleet had taken Gibraltar, and in 
1706 the allies took Italy. In 1708 the victory of Ondenarde and the taking 
of Lille by siege combined with famine to pluck down French pride. Loia 
asked for tei'ms, but the allies tried to drive so hard a bargain that they woke 
the_ marvellous elasticity of the French spirit and the war ragecl_ anew; and 
while success was still with the allies, English politics and weariness began 
to weaken them. Marlborough lost favour at court and was withdrawn from 
command. Negotiations dragged along, ancl without England's aid the atna 
began, in 1712, to lose place after place. By 1713 all the allies, except the 
Austrian emperor, had signed the Treaty of Utrecht, and a year later he was 
coerced by defeats at French hands. By this treaty England gained her 
theory of snccession, as well as Newfomrdland, Acadia, and the Hudson flay 
territory. France found herself about as she was before the war, thougn 
she squeezed out much better terms than those offered in 1706. m lit 
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the Grand Monarch died, surroimded by evidences of topi^ling conquest, and 
mth DO nearer heir than a great-grandson. 

During all these complicated years the American colonics were in the 
throes of what they called, not the "War of the Spanish Succession,” which 
interested them little, but "Queen Anne's War,” because the question of 
the possession of the English throne by a Catholic or a Protestant monarch 
nas of the utmost importance to them. It was also called “Governor Dud- 
ley’s War,” from the activity of that man. 

Louis XIV was succeeded by the dissolute Louis XV, who left the govern- 
tnent to his miui.sters, the first of wliom, Fleury, was unwillingly dragged into 
many international broils. In 1740 the Austrian otnpcror, Charles VI died 
leading no male issue. His daughter, Maria Theresa, being left in control 
of the great realm, the land-hungry nations about her looked for easy prey 
Ere only trouble to be feared was internal wrangling. This came sirecdilv 
enough in a chaos of claims and counter-claims. England wished Maria 
Theresa’s inheritance Iclt intact; the French saw an opportunity to dismember 
the Austrian power. Frederick the Great of Prussia agreed to tills, but was 
eager for hrs share of the loot. Ho took Silesia, then signed a trc'atv with 
Mana Theresa and joined the Enghsh in saying that the division had gone 
far enough. The French under Marshal Saxe, fought desultorily against 
England and Germany. In 1744 the war blarscd up furiouslv France senf 
the •'Young PreteiKler-^Clra^^^^^^^ Edward, into sJotlanfCwhero S'faifi 
miserably at Culloden Marshal Saxe succeeded m the Netherlands, however, 
and defeated the English, Dutch, and Germans at Fontenoy. Success sir ilod 
on France also m Italy. But England ended her pn'terisions in tho East 
Ddies At length, by 1748. the rivals were ready fm- the ivac^of Ait-S 
aapelk. France and Engfaiid returned each what each had taken ^iird 
Maria Theresa was firmly established. ' “““ 

This four years’ strife, known to Europe as the “ War of the Ausb-inn Snn. 
cession or the First and Second Silesian Warn” (1740-1744 1744-17481 
IS sometimes called in Aincrioa “King Goorac’s Wur” fm. ^ r W' 
re^on except that George II was then on the ifnglislUhrono I th s mr/he 
colonists played a more or loss independent pm-t. The ^lonLs orZiSd 
a land force and besieged the important port of ixiiiisbm? KllS 
hoops and ships joined later, and in 1745 the foit surron^md ^Now Fni 
iMd troops garrisoned the fort till the treaty of noace in 1748 wh»n f n ^ 
tHsgust it was restored tn Frnnen 1 ^ j in. when to their 

prize money, £600,000 from the canliire^nM!^^ given no share of tho 
was not until 1749 tSt ^ shipping, and it 

rnlnTiicitc! SoU 1 expenses of the troops were reimbursed Thp 

%m.^E„opea„ »id£rS“'’f ““r ““'d 

meEfeS rtf 

towards the ProlLtants Tile fesults'werE ChUiolics and now 

teflEEl fe-WkEW-llf 


uisiory, and continued the schoolino' flmV n. i wmee lo American 

dence not many years latei In Pnm^ S forindepen- 

It was the tinm of Richelipii’ Tnrl break out till 1756. 

French called the “Alfiance of the f empires, which the 

Austria, Elizabeth of MaiFa Theresa of 

king s potent mistress Madame 
navy, mid it brilliantly defeated 

rvr\'r»r<^ii ..i Tn 


Austria Elizabeth nTp, • Petticoats 

de Pompadour. PicLhe?hadnised a F mistress Madanm 

% English navy, whose o^rbeSi brilliantly defeated 

as in 1812 it droTO the UnTter] ba^ Stung Franco to war, 

me united States to desperation. It was the time whe 
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Frederick the Great of PruHsia was liunibled until liis decisive stroke^\^p^^’ ' 
bach, in 1757, won him dermito English support, leaving Mm free to Sd 
A ustria, while England, Hanover, and Brunswick assailed France. Fran p 
now began to lose in all directioms, and tlio combination of aU the Bourbon 
monarchs of the Latin races into tlio “Family Compact” only involved them 
in the disaster. 

The Treaty of Paris, in 17G3, ended the war and left France to themerev 
of English cupidity. As for Franco, her disasters wore the disasters of tM 
sovereign and of the incapable aristocracy. The great mass of the French 
people was so far from sympathy with either their aggressions or their defeat' 
that laughtcir rang through Franco when certain of the heaviest disaster 
were announced. In thi,s mockery was foreshadowed that sardonic hatred 
that flamed forth in the Ifrcnch Revolution, where several hundreds of aris- 
tocratic hc'ads in the basket of La Guillotine paid a small tithe for the himdreds 
of thousands of French bodies scattered over Europe and the world at the whim 
of royal pride and faiiuly (fuaiTcl. England’s shears clipped from Fiance 
in 1763 Nova Scotia, Canada, Capo Breton, the territory to the Mis.si 5 sippi, 
and many islands hero and there. It was the acme of England's glorj'! 
Small wonder that such spoils should have fed presumption. The successes 
of the English led them to sneer at the colonists and their claims with disas- 
trous results. Having thus sketched in the background of the series of colonial 
wars, let us go back and take them up in detail." 

THE EinST INTEnCOEONIAE CONIUJCT; KINO WILLIAm’s OR THE PALATimE 

WAR (16.S9-1G97 A.D.) 

Whatever was the result of the accession of William of Orange in 16SS 
upon the metropolitan relations of the colonics, upon their relations with their 
neighbours of Canada, and, through that medium, upon their domestic con- 
dition, it exercised a most disastrous influence, involving them in cruel and 
barbarising wars, attended with immense individual suffering, vast expense, 
heavy debts, ancl all the irapoverisliing and demoralising consequences of the 
paper-money system. From a mixture of religious and political motives 
the king of France had, in 1GS5, revoked the Edict of Nantes. The cruelties 
to which the unhappy French Protestants were subjected and their flight 
and dispersion throughout Europe and America had kindled against the king 
of France, in all Protestant states, mingled feelings of detestation and horror, 
adding also new gall to religious hatreds, already sufficiently bitter. The 
Palatinate War, begun in Europe, as we have seen, by the ravage of the beauti- 
ful banks of the Rliine, in 1689, was destined to extend also to America, and 
soon carried death and desolation into the villages of New York and New 
England. 

The total population of the English colonies at the commencement of tins 
first intercolonial war might have amounted to two hundred thousand; but 
half _at jeast of it, south of the Delaware, and far removed from the scene of 
hostilities, took no part in the struggle beyond voting some small sums for 
the aid of New York. Yet the northern colonies alone seemed quite an 
overmatch for New France, and King William ]rroniptly rejected that oner 
of colonial neutrality which a comscious weakness in that quarter had extorted 
from the French court. Nor was this rejection by any means disagreeable 
to the people of New England, wlio entered very eagerly into the war, nou'‘' 
isMng dreams of concpiest, destined, however, to repeated and disastrous ms- 
appointments. 
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r Arencli weak^ as they were, enlerUiiuod also similar schemes. It 
of their plan to secure the western fur trade, and an uninterrupted 
tlu-oiiKh Lake Erie to the Mississippi, by effectually subduing those 
iterate enemies, the Iroquois. They intended also to drive the English 
i w.irlcno Bav of which the possession had for some time been chsputod 
Wween the French fur traders and the English Hudson Bay Company 
Snei tw.ty years before by Ctorles I . The Prencli a so hoped by 
nmiDvmo- Newfoundland, to cut off the English from that cod fishery 
mioved in common by the nations of Europe since the discovery of America, 
Old which now constituted a main source of the wealth and prosperity of New 
bieland, furnislung, indeed, her chief oxportabE product 

So soon as the declaration of war between Franco and England became 
known "in America, the Baron Castin easily excited the eastern Indians to 
renew their depredations. In these hostilities the tribes of New Hampshire 
Here induced also to join. The fort at Pemaquid, the extreme eastern fron- 
tier was soon after obliged to surrender. AH the settlements farther cast 
were ravaged and broken up. 


Frontenac’s Men Invade the Colonics (tooo a.p.) 

Canada had received relief from the distress to which it had been reduced 
by the late inroads of the Iroquois by the arrival (October 15th) of Count 
Frontenac from France, recommissioned as governor, and bringing with him, 
along with such of the Indian prisoners as had survived the galleys, troops, 
supplies, and a scheme for the conquest and occupation of New York. As 
a part of this scheme, the chevalier cle la Coffini6ro proceeded tO' cruise off 
the coast of New England, making many prizes, and designing to attack 
New York by sea while Frontenac assailed it on the land side. Frontenac, 
though sixty-eight years of age, had all the buoyancy and vigour of youth. 
Not able to prosecute his scheme of conquest, he presently detached three 
Mar parties, to visit on the English frontier those same miseries which Canada 
had so recently experienced at the hands of the Five Nations. 

A number of converted Mohawks composed, with a number of Frenchmen, 
the first of Frontenac’s war parties, amounting all told to two hundred and ten 
persons. Guided by the water-courses, whose frozen surface furnished them 
a path, they traversed a wooded wilderness covered with deep snows. After a 
Uventy-two days’ march, intent on their bloody purpose, they apjjroached 
Schenectady, a Dutch village on the Mohawk, then the outpost of the settle- 
ments about Albany. The cluster of some forty houses was protected by a 
palisade, but the gates were open and unguarded, and at midnight the 
inhabitants slept profoundly. February 8th, 1690, the assailants entered in 
silence, divdded themselves mto several parties, and, giving the signal by the 
terrible war-whoop, commenced the attack. Sixty were slain on the spot ; 
twenty-seven were taken prisoners ; the rest fled, half naked, along the road 
to Albany thi-ough a driving snow-storm, a deep snow, and cold so bitter that 
mmy lost their limbs by frost. The assailants set off for Canada with their 
prisoners and their plunder, and effected their escape, though not without 
.serious loss inflicted by some Mohawk warriors, who hastened to pursue them. 

* Brad'itreet il computes the population of New Franco in 1680 at 5,000 men. Ilaliburton « 
estimates it, m 1690, at 5,81,5 souls. But Bancroft / estimates it, in 1688, at 11,2-19 per- 
clnh . . Vaudreuii estimated the soldiers of Now France, in 1714, at 4,480. See also 
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Froiitciiac’s second war party, composed of only fifty-two persons, mtcred 
the valley of the upper Connecticut, aiid thence made their way across tlip 
mountains and forests of New Hampshire. March 27th they descended on 
Salmon Falls, a frontier village, killed most of the male inliabitants, and earned 
off fifty-four prisoners, chiefly women and childien, whom they drove before 
them, laden with the spoils. While thus returnmg they fell in with the third 
war party from Quebec, and, joining forces, proceeded to attack Casco. A 
part of the garrison was lured into an ambuscade and destioyed. The rest 
seeing their palisades about to be set on fire, surrendered on terms as prisoners 
of ’war, in May. 

Such was the new and frightful sort of warfare to which the English col- 
onists were exposed. The sainage ferocity of the Indians, guided by the .sagac- 
ity and civilised skill and enterprise of French officens, became ten times more 
terrible. The influence which the French missionaries had acquhed by per- 
severing self-sacrifice and the highest efforts of Christian devotechiess was now 
availed of, as too often happens, by mere worldly policy, to stimulate their 
converts to hostile inroads and midnight murders. Religious zeal sharpened 
the edge of savage hate. The English were held up to the Indians not merely 
as enemies, but as heretics, upon whom it was a Chri.stian duty to make war. 
If the chaplet of victory were missed, at least the crown of martyrdom was 
sure. Hatred of papacy received a new impetus. The few Catholics of 
Maryland, though their fathers had been the founders of that colony, were 
disfranchised, and subjected to all the disabilities by which, in Britam and 
Ireland, the suppression of Catholicism wa,s vainly attempted. Probably 
also to this period we may refer the act of Rhode Island, of unknown date, 
which excluded Catholics from becoming freemen of that colony. Cruelties 
were not confined to one side. The inroads of the Mohawks into Canada, 
always encouraged and supported by the authorities of New York, were even 
sometimes directed by leaders from Albany. The French settlements along 
the coast of Acadia soon experienced all the miseries of partisan warfare. 


Phi'ps’ Ezipedition Against Port Royal and Quebec; the First 

Paper Money 

Engrossed by the war in Ireland, where the partisans of James II were 
still powerful, William III left the colonies to take care of themselves. New 
York seems to have assumed the leadership. Leisler, as acting governor of 
that province, addressed a circular letter (April 2nd) to all the colonies as far 
south as Vu’gmia, inviting them to send commissioners to New York, to agree 
upon some concerted plan of operations. In accordance with this invitation, 
delegates from Massachusetts, Plymouth, Connecticut, and New York met 
as proposed (April 24th) and formed a counter scheme of conquest. While 
a fleet and army sailed from Boston to attack Quebec, four himdred men 
were to be raised in New York, and as many more in the other colonies, to 
march against Montreal.^ 

Bancroft credits Massachusetts with the initiative; “Meantime, danger 
taught the colonies the necessity of union, and on the first day of May, 1^, 
New York beheld the momentous example of an American ‘ congress.' The 
idea originated with the government of Massachusetts, established by the 
people in the period that intervened between the overthrow of Andros^ and 
the arrival of the second charter, and the place of meeting was New lYrk, 
where, likewise, the government had sprung dhectly from the action of the 
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(ifiiiiii-] ^yithout exciting suspicion, were the forms of iiidepoiulencc 
Vtiiou ijicpared. The hivitations were givcu by h-ttcis lioiu the geueriil 
f of Jlksachu&etts, and extended to all the colonics as lar, at least, as 
Massachusetts, the parent ol ao many states, is certainly tin' 
.uar\u • American Union. Thus did Massachusetts, C-ounecticut, and 
v'^^^York having at that time each a govcruinont constituted by itself, 
i!The sphit of mdependence, not only provide for order and tranquillity at 
I but unaided by England, of themselves plan the invasion of Acadia 

fleet of eight or nine small vessels, Avith seven or eight hundred im-n on 
board sailed under the coniinand of Sir William Phi]>s, a native' ol' Peunaquid, 
of twenty-six children by the .same mother. An easy conquest was 
made of Port Royal (Apiil 28th, 1690), and plunder enough was obtained, 
bv the lavago of the neighbouring settlements, to pay the expenses ol ilic 
expedition, though not without complahits, on the part of the I'Ycnch, that 
the artides of sunender were grossly violated. Pliips departed in a fexv 
daA.s to attack the other French posts in Acadia. 

'The success of this enterprise eueouiaged the piosecution of the ex]n'cli- 
tion against Canada. Fitz-Jolm Winthrop was appointed to connnantl 
the troops destined against Montreal. A jiarty of Mohawlcs, Uk' van ol Ihc 
attack, led by Schuyler, pushed forward towiuds the St. Lawionce. At Ihc 
first alaim, Frontenac roused the courage, of his Indian allies by joining tlioiu 
la the i\ar-song and the war-dance. He wa,s alrle to mnstc'r twelve luindrcd 
men for the defence of Montreal. Schuyler and tlie IrocpioiM were reiniLsecI, 
The lesfc of the colonial force.s .ecaretdy ailxuinced beyond Wood Ori't'k, where 
they were stopped short by the small-pox and deficiency of provisions. The 
expedition ended in mutual recriminations, wliich tlid but express and confirm 
the hereditary antipathy of Connecticut and New York. Lcnsler was so 
turaged at the retreat of the troops that ho oven ariesled Winthrop at 
Mbany. 

Pliips meanwhile sailed from Boston (August 12th), wilh Ihirty-two vessels 
and two thousand men, most of them pressed into the service. Thri'c of 
the ships were from Now York, with two hundred and forty soldiers. For 
nantof pilots, Phips was nine weeks in finding his rvay ujr tho (81. Lawi'enco, 
of which no charts as yet existed. Frontenac hastc'ncd back to Quebec. 
He anived three days before Phips, xvho found himself disappoinled of that 
^uqirise^ which had been his main rolianco. The fortifications were strong, 
the ganison was considerable, Frontenac was there, ami winter was approach- 
ing. A party landed from the ships, and some skirniishiiig onsued.h Sati&fie.d 
that the contest xA'aa hopeless, the EnglisJi weighed anchor, and, with the 
receding tide, floated their crippled vcasels out of the reach of the enemy’s 
fire; but. not without the loss of tho flag of the rciir-adrniral, which was sdiot 
away, and, as it drifted toward tho shoro, was seized by a Canadian, who 
bwam out into the stream and brought it in triumph to ihc castle, where for 
many years it was hung up ns a trophy in the church of Quebec. « 

Louis Xiy commemorated this repulse byiinicdal wdtli the legend “Fran- 
min^novo orbe victrix ” — “Prance victorious in the New 'World.” When 
™P® landed at Boston, disgusted with failure and out of temper 

wth hardships, there was no money to pay them. They even throatoned 
a imlitaiy not. The general court, in this emergency, rcsnlve,d upon an 
i;sue of bills of credit, or treasury notes, the finst paper nioiioy ever seen 
mtiie English colonies. A similar expedient, in tho issue of “ card money,” 
eueeinaole in bills on France, had been adopted in Canada five years before ; 
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but ibis f.ict wa& probably nnknowu in Mahhacbusctts. The Massachtleh* 
notes, ranging from five sliillings to five pounds, were receivable in parent 
of taxes, and rcdceinablG out of any iiionoy in the treasury. Notwith.st4dim 
the patriotic example of Phips, who freely exchanged coin for notes, it nr 
no easy matter to get this first goveniment paper into circulation. Tb 
total amount of the issue was presently fixed at £40,000, but long before 
that limit was reached the bills sunk to a discount of one-half. To raise their 
credit, the general court in May, 1691, made them a legal tender in all pav 
raents, while at the treasury they were receivable at an advance of 5 per cent 
While Phips was employed against Quebec, Colonel Church led an ev 
pedition against the eastern Indians at the great falls, now Lewiston where 
he destroyed a great quantity of corn, and, “for example,” put a luimber 
of his prisoners to death, not sparing even women and children. Undeterred 
by such cruelties, which they knew too well how to retaliate, the eastern 
tribes kept up a frontier warfare, which occasioned much individual suffering, 
perpetual anxiety, and a heavy expense. The towns of Maine all suffered' 
and many were abandoned. Sometimes, in a fit of fury or revenge, tlie ladians 
killed all who fell into their hands. But their object in general was to make 
prisoners, especially of the women and children, for whom a market was 
found in Canada, where they were purchased as servants — a constant stimulus 
to new enterprises on the part of the Indians. These unhappy captives, in 
their long and dreary travels through the woods, frequently in midwmter, 
the women often with infants in their arms, suffered sometimes from the 
cruel insolence of their captors, and always from terror, hunger, and fatigue. 
Arrived in Canada, they often experienced at the hands of their French pur- 
chasers an unexpected kindness, prompted frequently, no doubt, by pure 
humanity, but sometimes also by zeal for their conversion to the Catholic 
faith, in which case it became a new source of suffering. Many of the returned 
captives related, among the sorest of their trials, temptations to change their 
religion. To these temptations some yielded. Of the captive children who 
remained long among the Indians, many became so habituated to that wild 
method of life as to be unwilling, when ransomed, to return to their parents, 

As if this terrible Indian war were not scourge enough. New York and 
Massachusetts both at the same time were the scenes each of its mvn domestic 
tragedy. [We have already read of these — Leisler’s rebellion in New York 
and the witchcraft delusion in Salem.] Villebon, arriving from France with 
an armed ship, retook Port B.oyal in November, 1691. New York had started 
the idea that the other provinces ought to be made to contribute to her 
defence, serving as she did as a barrier against Canada ; and in conformity 
wdth this suggestion, a royal letter presently conveyed to all the colonies 
except Carolina an order to that effect, suggesting also a colonial congress for 
the assignment of quotas. 

Massachusetts excused herself from the quota asked for New York, alleging 
the heavy expenses in which she was involved for the defence of her own 
frontier and that of New Hampshire. The Peace of Pemaquid with tlie 
Eastern tribes had not been of long duration. Those Indians, led by French 
officers, and stimulated by the missionary Thury, renewed the war m July. 
1694, kilhng or carrying off near a hundred of the inhabitants of Oyster 
Hiver, a village, now Durham. To prevent the Five Nations from makmg 
peace with the French, for which purpo.se they had sent messengers to Canada, 
a treaty was held witli them at Albany, in August, 1694, at which deputies 
w'ere present from Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, and Neiv Jersey. 
After much urging, Maryland voted a small sum towards the defence or 
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Sew York. Virginia also voted X500, but, upon a roprosciitation of utter 
mabilify, was unwillingly _ excused by tlie_ king from further granl.s. The 
iiulitajy eatabEshmenfc naaintained by Virginia, eon.si, sting of a eii])i;i,in, lieu- 
tenant, eleven rangers, and two Indians at tiic head of each of the four 
rivers, was set forth as an intolerable burden, at a Lime when Ma.ssaclinKettH 
nfver had less than five hundred men on foot for the irrolection of her caRlorn 
frontier. 

So far as the English were concerned, the concluding operations of the 
T.ar in Ameiica were but feeble. Able with dilficuity to hold liis own in 
Europe, William could bestow but little attention ou this distant ipuirfcer 
Tlie French were more active. Fort Frontcnac was rooccupied, and regular 
oonnnunications, interrupted for several years, were re-e.stablished with the 
|,o4s on the upper lakes. In July, 1696, with eiglit hundred soldiers and a 
lirge body of auxiliary Indians, the French governor made a dt'.striicLivc 
foray into the country of the Oucidas and Onondagas, burning tlu'ir villagos 
on the banks of the 0.swcgo and destroying their corn. By th(\se viffointi's 
measures, those inveterate enemies were driven at, last to siiti for ixuiec' 

While Frontenac carried ou these o]3eration.s in the we.sL, Tl’Iberville 
native of Canada, who had already distinguished himself by his exi)lni(«’,« 
Hudson Bay arrived from Franco with two ,ship,y and a few Lrooiw mZ 
j,«ed at St. Jolms and Penobscot by a party of casleni rndiaas under 
UUebon and the baron St. Castm, he hud siege to and took iJm Mji,s,snchiZi « 
fort at Pemaqmd (August 17th, 1696). Proci'oding to Ninvfoimdhi uT i , 
took the fort of St. John’s, and several otiier lOiwlish nosis in i ' i 

After wintering at Plaisauco, he sailed the next .sprmg hC iVml.lonViit Setn 
k recovered a foil winch the Eugfeh had taken, anil cip 
vessels The cap urc o the Pemaquid fort re, suited in the breal h i 
complete rum of the ancient sottlcments iu tixat ueighlmuihooi! T e v, 
hureii retorted by a foray up the bay of h umly hi J Tb orvPJ^^^^^ 

did hut jast escape Ins squadron. Ho burned the housi's of 1 he F 

soon dashed out its Sis ZS Z!Z^ ^ t'PV ’‘'‘"“I''', the IndiaiiH 
Hannah Dustin with he r ^ pn.souers. 

three women and sevo?/ pliii to an Imliaii family of two 

many months before. While still ' 01 ^^ 10 !^! ^ 

hundred miles from Haverhill sfinn Inti,? I,'' Vi 7' upward of a 

Indians amused themselves vvitl? telW hifof* H 
evppsed to in running the would bo 


ewosedtoinrunnh gthe T >vould 

ndispensable-tbrcn^eivctifwo^^^^^^ ' ’'"y represented as 

hoy to join her, rose in\he nie-h/ prevailed on the niuvso and 

fissistance killeci all the Indiunf with their 

youngest, took their scalns aiirl ??i^ own hatchets c'xcoiit two of the 
ftooils, found the way back to IlavSia^^^T?"^ journey through (Jm 

t!io| times called oh to act ! “oor'cs were the wonuui of 

8 ffinterilCnilf^ from 
O' vuc, anti a .sctucity of provisions amounting almost 
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to a famine, New England was kept in great alarm for nearly six nwntks r' 
apprehension of an attack from Canada, to be aided by a fleet from Prance i 

The Peace of Ryswick, which followed in 1697, led to a tempoiarv '•u- 
pension of hostilities. France, anxions to scciuc as large a share of tpfnton 
in America as possible, retained the whole coast and adjacent islands from 
Maine to Labrador and Pludson Bay, with Canada, and the valley of the 
Mississippi. The possessions of England were southward from the St. Croix 
But the bounds between the nations were imperfectly defined, and were for 
a long time a subject of dispute and negotiation. Without doubt both 
parties would gladly have assumed jurisdiction over the whole North Americ.in 
continent, could they have done so with the prospect of maintaining thp ir 
assumptions ; nor did the French exhibit a greater desire to encroach upoa 
the English than the English exhibited to encroach upon the French. Each 
accused the other of trespassing upon its dominions, and neither was content 
that the other should gain the least advantage, or secure to itself a monopolv 
of the fishery or the fur trade. 

The suspension of hostilities in Europe was but temporary, for in 1702 w.ir 
was again declared. In the mean time the French were secretly employe! 
in encouraging the Indians bordering upon New England to violate the leagues 
which had been formed with them, and ravage the country.c 


THE WAR OP THE SPANISH SUCCESSION (QUEEN ANNE’S OR GOVERNOB 
DUDLEY’S war) (1702-1713 A.D.) 

In North America the central colonies scarce knew the existence of wai, 
except as they were invited to aid in defending the borders, or were sometimes 
alarmed at a privateer hovering off their coast. The Five Nations, at peace 
with both France and England, protected New York by a mutual compact of 
neutrality. South Carolina, bordering on Spanish Florida, and New England, 
which had so often conquered Acadia and coveted the fisheries, were alone 
involved in the direct evils of war. South Cainlina began colonial hostilities. 
Its governor, James Moore, by the desire of the commons, placed himself at 
the head of an expedition for the reduction of St. Augustine in 1702. The 
town was easily ravaged, but the garrison retreated to the castle. When 
two Spanish vessels of war appeared near the mouth of the harbour, Moore 
abandoned Ms ships and stores and retreated by land. The colony, burdened 
with debt, issued bills of credit to the amount of £6,000. To Carolina the 
first-fruits of war were debt and paper money. 

This ill success diminished the terror of the Indians. The Spaniards had 
long occupied the country on Appalachee Bay, had gathered the natives 
into towns, built for them churches, and instructed them by missions of 
Franciscan priests. The traders of Carolina beheld with alarm the contin- 
uous line of communication from St. Augustine to the incipient settlements 
in Louisiana ; and in the last weeks of 1705, a company of fifty volunteers, 
under the command of Moore and assisted by a thousand savage allies, 
roamed through the woods by the trading path across the Ocmulgee, descended 
through the regions which none but De Soto had invaded, and came upon 
the Indian towns near the port of St. Mark's. At sunrise on the 14th of 
December, 1705, the bold adventurers reached the strong place of Ayavalm. 
Beaten back from the assault with loss, they succeeded in setting fire to the 
church, which adjoined the fort. A “ barefoot friar,” the only white man, 
came forward to beg mercy ; more than a hundred women ancl childi'en and 
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more than fifty warriors were taken and kept as piisoiiers for the shi^'e 
raaiket. Five other towns submitted without conditions. Mo.st ol ilieir neoplo 
abanilonecl their homes and wore rocoivod as free ('migrants into the iuris- 
(lictioii of Carolina. Thus was St. Augustine insulated by IIk' viotoiy'ovt'r 
itfc allies. The Creelrs, that dwelt between Appahichci' and Mobile hc'hm 
iriencis to Carohna, interrupted the eoniinunication with the Prenoli The 
English flaghavhig been carried triumphantly thiough the wildcrnc.sM to the 
guh of Mexico, the .savages were overawed, and Great Britain establi&lmd n 
new claim to the central forests that were soon to bo named Gc'omia 

In the next year (1706) a French squadron fi-oni Havana^ attemptod 
revenge by an invasion of Charleston ; but the brave AViliiain Rhett and Ihp 
governor, Sir Nathaniel Johnson, inspired courage and prepared c'lcfence^ 
The Huguenots also panted for action. One of the French ships was taken’ 
and wherever a landmg was effected, the enemy was attaeked with'.suci; 
energy that, of eight hundred, three hundred were killed or taken prisoners 
Unaided by the proprietaries, _ South Carolina defended her territory aiid with 
very little loss repelled the invaders. The result of the war at the south 
was evidently an extension of the English boundary far into the territorv 
that Spam had esteemed as a portion oi Florida. 

,, province of Massacluisette alone was desolaled ; for her 

Je history of the war is but a catalogue of misery. The marquis do Vam 
dreml, now governor of Canacha, made haste to conciliate the Troquo s A 
treaty of neutrahty with the Senecas was coumioniorati'd by two itri gs 5 
w'anipuni; to prevent the rupture of this happy agrc'ement; he resolS h 
.enil no war parties aga irst the English on the sld.' of New Ym-k Tllo 
English were less su^cccssful in their plans of neutrality with tlu' Abonakis 
Hitlun SIX weeks the whole country from Casco to Wells was in a confin' 
gration. On one and t ie same dav fAuffust imi, ^ i 

.file Mm, with the French, hLti^Ucv“'hoS o! mSn’iKhf? 
.XS'norX 

on LnS 

village was ,set on of' i useless. The 

were killed; one hu^dral mid fwelw^'^hlirr forty-seven 

were made captives. minister and his family, 

its return to Canada Twn mo " (March Isl) the p.arty began 

wife of the minister had not Eunice Williams, the 

the wayside, or at nivht morio Eible; and when they rested by 

on the snow, the savages allowed her^fn branches of evergreen sirewii 

from confinement S strenru? !o H A. Plaving but recently recovered 
her of the " house not madrihP 1 ? ^ ^«sband, who reminded 

God in w'hat had happened ” ®hernal m the heavens," “she justified 

mended her five cap^?ve ® rose to her lips as she corn- 

one blow from a timILwk in ni (^^hhor's care, and then 

her husband, “and iov un< 5 np.?t^''i peace," said 

treaties, no offers of^ijisoi? ® (Canada, no en- 

som, could rescue his youngest daughter, tlieu a girl 
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of but seven years old. Adopted into the village of the praying Indians near 
Montreal, she became a proselyte to the Catholic faith and the wife of 
Caughnawaga chief; and when, after long yeais, she visited her friends at 
Deerfield, she appeared in an Indian dress, and after a shoit sojourn In 
spite of a day of fast of a whole village which assembled to pray for ’her 
deliverance, she returned to the fires of her own wigwam and to the lore 
of her own Mohawk children. 

There is no tale to tell of battles like those of Blenheim or of Ramillie^ 
but only one sad narrative of rural dangers and sorrows. In the following 
years the Indians stealthily approached towns in the heart of Massachusetts’ 
as well as along the coast, and on the southern and western frontiers. Chil- 
dren, as they gambolled on the loeach; reapers, as they gathered the harved 
mowers, as they rested from using the scythe ; mothers, as they busied them- 
selves about the household — ^were victims to an enemy who disappeared the 
moment a blow was struck, and who was ever present where a garrison or 
a family ceased its vigilance. 

In 1708, at a war-council at Montreal, a grand expedition was resolved 
on by the French Indians against New England, to be led by French officer^, 
and assisted by a hundred picked Canadians. The party of the French 
Mohawks and the Ilurons failed; but the French under Des Chaillons and 
Hertel de Rouville, the destroyer of Deerfield, with Algonquin Indians as 
allies, ascended the St. Francis, and, passing by the White Mountains— 
having travelled nearly one lumdred and fifty leagues through almost imprac- 
ticable paths — made their rendezvous at Winnipiseogee. There they failed 
to meet the expected aid from the Abenakis, and in consequence were too 
feeble for an attack on Portsmouth; they therefore descended the Merrhnac 
to the town of Haverhill, resolving to sack a remote village rather than 
return without striking a lolow. 

On the night of the 29tli of August the band of mvaders slept quietly in 
the near forest. At daybreak they assiuuccl the order of battle ; Rouvnlle 
addressed the soldiers, who, after their orisons, inarched against the fort, 
raised the shrill yell, and dispersed themselves through the village to their 
work of blood. 

Such fruitless cruelties inspired the colonists with a deep hatred of the 
French missionaries ; they compelled the employment of a large part of the 
inhabitants as soldiers, so that there was one year during this war when even 
a fifth part of all who were capable of bearing arms were in active service, 
They gave birth also to a willingness to exterminate the natives. The Indians 
vanished when their homes were invaded. They could not be reduced by usual 
methods of warfare, hence a bomity was offered for every Indian scalp; 
to regular forces rmder pay, the grant was £10; to volunteers in actual 
service, twice that sum ; but if men would of themselves, without pay, make 
up parties and patrol the forests in search of Indians, as of old the woods 
were scoured for wild beasts, the chase was invigorated by the promised 
" encom’agement of fifty pounds per scalp.” 

Meantime, the English had repeatedly made efforts to gain the French 
fortress _ on Newfoundland, and New England had desired the reduction 
of Acadia as essential to the security of its trade and fishery. In 1701 a 
fleet from Boston harbour had defied Port Royal, and three years after- 
wards, under the influence of Dudley, Massachusetts attempted its conquest. 
The failure of that costly expedition, which was thwarted by the activity of 
Castin, created discontent in the colony by increasing its paper money and 
its debts. But England was resolved on colonial acquisitions; in 1709 a 
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1 <111 aimv were tc be sent from Europe ; from Massachusetts and Rhode 
iieetanaa ^ men were to aid in the conquest of Quebec; from the 

1 ni provinces fifteen hundred were to assail Montreal ; and, in one season, 
central 9 Newfoundland were to be reduced under British sov- 

Acaoia, colonies kmdled at the prospect; to defray the expenses of 

Srition Connecticut and New York and New Jersey then first issued 
tip of credit - stores were collected; the troops levied from the hardy agri- 
culturists. But no English fleet arrived, and the energies that had been roused 

"ere wasted in inactive expectation. ■ i a t + i i 

At last in 1710, the final successful expedition against Acadia took place, 
lit the instance of Nicholson, who had been in England for that purpose, 
ntid under his command, six English vessels, joined liy thirty of New England, 
'■iirl four New England regiments, sailed in September from Boston. In six 
(lavs the fleet anchored before the fortress of Port Royal. The garrison 
ohSubercase, the French governor, was weak and disheartened, and could 
not be rallied ; murmurs and desertions multiplied. The terms of capitulation 
i\ere easily concerted; on October 16th the tattered garrison, one hundred 
and fifty-six m number, marched out with the honours of war, to beg food 
alms. Famine would have soon comiielled a surrender at discretion. 
In honour of the queen, the place was called Annapolis. 

Flushed with victory, Nicholson repaired to England to urge the conquest 
of Canada. The legislature of New York had unanimously appealed to the 
queen on the dangerous progress of French dominion in the west. “ It is 
Tvell known,” said their address, “that the French can go by water from Que- 
bec to Montreal. From thence they can do the like, through rivers and lakes, 
at the back of all your majesty’s plantations on this continent as far as Caro- 
lina. At that time the secretary of state was St. John, afterwards raised 
to the peerage as Viscount Boling'broke. He was the statesman who planned 
the conquest of Canada. “As that whole design,” wrote St. John, in June, 
1711, “was formed by me, and the management of it singly carried on by me, 
I have a sort of paternal concern for the success of it.” 

The fleet, consisting of fifteen ships of war and forty transports, was 
placed under the command of Sir Hovenden Walker; the seven veteran 
regiments from Marlborough’s army, with a battalion of marines, were intrusted 
to Mre. Masham’s second brother, whom the queen had pensioned and made 
a brigadier-general — ^whoin his bottle companions called honest Jack Hill, 
lu the preparations, the public treasury was defrauded for the benefit of 
favourites. Yet the fleet did sail at last. From June 25th to the 30th of July 
the fleet lay at Boston, taking in supplies and the colonial forces. At the same 
time, an army of men from Connecticut, New Jersey, and New York, Palatine 
emigrants, and about six hundred Iroquois, assembling at Albany, prepared 
to burst upon Montreal ; while in the west, in Wisconsin, the English had, 
through the Iroquois, obtained allies in the Foxes, ever wishing to expel 
the French from Michigan. 

intended expedition was seasonably received in Quebec, 
the measm-es of defence began by a renewal of friendship with the Indians. 
Ine English squadron, leaving Boston on the 30th of July, after loitering 
near the bay of Gaspd, at last began to ascend the St. Lawrence, while 
.ir Uovenden Walker puzzled hunself with conti'iving how he should secure 
u ve,ssels during the winter at Quebec. On the evening of the 22nd of 
August a thick fog came on, with an easterly breeze ; morning showed 
at eight ships had been wrecked and eight hundred and eighty-four 
en drowned. A council of war voted unanhnously that it was impossible 

H. W. — ^VOL XXIII. 0 
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to proceed. “Had we arrived safe at Quebec/’ wrote the admiral, “tenor 
twelve thousand men must have been left to perish of cold and hunger; bv th 
loss of a part, providence saved all the rest ! ’’ and he expected public hon- 
ours for his successful retreat, which to him seemed as glorious as a victon ; 
The British officers concerned in the expedition attempted to shift off on tip 
colonists the blame of this failure. They alleged “ the interestedness, the 
ill nature, and sourness of these people, whose hypocrisy and cantmo- an 
insupportable." The indignant colonists, suspicious of the tory mmntn 
believed that the whole enterprise was a scheme meant to fail, and spechlh 
designed for their disgrace and impoverishment. Harley, having quarrell/l 
with his colleagues, denounced it to the house of commons as a job intencbl 
to put £20,000 into the pockets of St. John and Harcourt.^i 

Such was the issue of hostilities in the northeast. The failure of the attack 
on Quebec left Nicholson no option but to retreat, and Montreal also 
unmolested. In the mean time the preliminaries of a treaty had been sipal 
between France and England, and the war, which had grown out of European 
changes and convulsions, was suspended by negotiations that were soon 
followed (April 11th, 1713) by the uncertain Peace of Utrecht./ 


SOUTHERN WARS WITH INDIANS AND PIRATES (1711-1715 A.D.) 

While the northern colonies were busy with the expedition agamst Canada, 
North Carolina suffered from the rebellion of Deputy-Governor Cary, 
turned out the administration and was in turn captured by Governor Spots- 
wood of Virginia and sent to England for trial in 1 710. A body of German immi- 
grants had settled on the Ncuse, and a Swiss colony had founded New Berne 
These infringements provoked the Tuscaroras to war in 1711. They ivere 
forced to agree to peace after some devastation, but the South Carolina militia 
violated the truce by attacking several defenceless Indian villages and sellm^ 
the inhabitants as slaves, a treachery which the Indians speedily levenged 
only to be crushed again and sold into bondage. Those who escaped fl?il 
north as far as Lake Oneida, where their kinsmen accepted them as allies in 
1713, and the Five Nations became henceforth the Six. In 1715 South Caro- 
lina herself was the scene of a war with the Yamassee and allied Indians, nho 
were at length driven into Florida. « 

In the quarter of a century from the English revolution to the accession 
of the house of Hanover, the population of the English colonies had doubled 
The following table, compiled for the use of the Board of Trade in 1715, though 
probably somewhat short of the truth, will serve to exlribit its distribution. 



Whites. 

Negro e.s. 

Total. 

N ew Hampsliire 

9,500 

150 

9,650 

Massachusetts 

. . 94,000 

2,000 

06,000 

Rhode Island 

8,500 

500 

9,000 

Connecticut 

. . 46,000 

1,600 

47,500 

New York 

. . 27,000 

4,000 

31,000 

New Jersey 

. . 21,000 

1,500 

22,500 

Pennsylvania and } 
Delaware . . . . 

. . 43,300 

2,500 

45,800 

Maryland 

. . 40,700 

9,500 

50,200 

Virginia 

. . 72,000 

23,000 

95,000 

North Carolina 

7,500 

3,700 

11,200 

South Carolina 

6,260 

10,500 

16,750 


376,750 

58,850 

434,600 
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[17,vi7;4a.eJ ^ to the numbers above stated, also contained twelve 

;^"'tr?rsubiect Indians. The immigration into the colonies during these 
‘’“ tv five Years had been inconsiderable, consisting principally of negro 
and of Irish and German indented servants. The great majority of 
lipprcsent inhabitants were natives of America 

The late war like its predecessor, had left a disagreeable residuum behind 
■ in the numerous privateersmen, who sought to supply the occupation of 
'i Vh the peace had deprived them by the equally honest but less lawful 
f' le of piracy. The American seas again swarmed with freebooters, who 
-ipJe theii- headquarters among the Bahama Islands, or lurked along the 
imfreciuented coast of the Carolinas. Bellamy, one of the moat noted of their 
rmiber was wrecked on Cape Cod, where he perished with a hundred of his 
^ Robert Thatch, or Theach, known as “Blackboard,” actually insulted 
the harbour of Charleston, and when eight or ten ships manned by prominent 
citizens went out to punish him, took them captives and promised to send 
their heads to Governor Johnson, if they were not ransomed in forty-eight 
hours. The governor was forced to yield. 

It'ivas said in 1717 by the secretary of Pennsylvania that there were 
fifteen hundred pirates active on the coast. But an organized c'fforL to crush 
them was now made, chiefly by Governor Johnson ; they were caught and 
kamted by the score, and in 1718 the death of '‘Blackboard” gave him the 
ilistiiiction of being “ the Last of the Pirates.” 


“king George’s war” and the taking of loutsburg 

Efforts had been constantly noted in England to deprive the presumptuous 
colonists of their chief pride, their charters. In 1701, 1704, and 1714 bills 
Here introduced in parliament to that end, but fought successfully, Jeremiah 
Dimimer, agent of Massachusett.s in England, being prominent in the last 
battle. From 1715 on Massachusetts was kept uneasy by the contests 
between the governor, who wished a permanent fixed salary, and the assembly, 
who would vote only such annual sums as they approved to keep him from 
independence. Governor Dudley failed to coerce the assembly ; his successors, 
Shute and Burnet, found it even more restive. In 1731 Governor Belcher was 
compelled to ask the crown to allow him to make a final concession, and the 
assembly thus won its independence .after a contest of twenty-six years. 
Belcher’s unpopularity was so great that he was finally recalled after colonial 
intrigues in English politics which were disgraceful to both sides. He was 
succeeded by Shirley. 

In 1724 Fort Dummer marked t.hc first English settlement in Vermont; 
it was near the present Brattlcboro. Previously there had been collisions 
with the Abenakis, who claimed that Massachusetts had infringed their terri- 
tory' between the Kennebec and the St. Croix. Father Rasies, the Jesuit 
nussionary, held the affections of the Indians, and the government of Massa- 
(husetts tried twice in vain to capture him. They took prisoner the yoimg 
aron de St. Castin, and finally, in 1724, a party from New England surprised 
Uaqes village of Norridgewock. Bancroft/ thus describes his death in this 
known as “Captain Lovewell’s” or “ Governor Dummer’ s 

Rasies went forward to save his flock by drawing clown upon himself the 
lull assailants, and his hope was not vain. The English 

1 agea tne cabins and the church, and then, heedless of sacrilege, set them 
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on fire. After the retreat of the invaders, the savages returned to nui-, 
their wounded and bury their dead. They found Rasies mangled by mani 
blows, scalped, his skull broken in several places, his mouth and eyes fiHfj 
with dirt; and they bmied him beneath the spot where he used to stand 
before the altar. Thus died Sebastian Rasies, the last of the Catholic mission- 
aides in New England; thus perished the Jesuit missions and their fruits— 
the villages of the semi-civilised. Abenakis and their priests. 

The overthrow of the Jesuits was the end of Erench influence. At lad 
the eastern Indians concluded a peace (August 6th, 1726), which was solemnlr 
ratified by the Indian chiefs as far as the St. John, and was long and faithfuHv 
maintained. English trading-houses supplanted French missions. The east- 
ern boundary of New England was established./ In Shirley’s administration 
war broke out again with Canada. This was locally known as “ King George’s " 
“Shirley’s,” or the “Five Years’ War”; it was preceded and precipitated 
by the conflict with Spain which we have already described in an earlier 
chapter, as it chiefly concerned Georgia. It was in this contest that Oglethorpe 
distinguished himself by his knowledge of the arts of strategy, as he had db- 
tinguished himself earlier by his peaceful victories.® 

Louisburg, on wliich the French had spent much, was by far the strongest 
fort north of the gulf of Mexico. But the prisoners of Canso, carried tliither, 
and afterwards cusmissed on parole, reported the garrison to be weak and 
the works out of repair. So long as the French held tliis fortress it was sure 
to be a source of annoyance to New England ; but to wait for Biiti&h aid to 
capture it would be tedious and tmeertam, public attention in Great Britain 
being much engrossed by a threatened invasion. Under these ciicumstances, 
Shirley proposed to the general com't of Massachusetts the bold enterprise 
of a colonial expedition, of wliich Louisburg should be the object, After 
six days’ deliberation and two additional messages from the governor, this 
proposal was adopted by a majority of one vote (January 25th, 1745). k 
circular letter, asking aid and co-operation, was sent to aU the colonies as 
far south as Pennsylvania. In answer to this application, urged by a special 
messenger from Massachusetts, the Pennsylvania assembly, though engaged 
in a warm controversy with Governor Thomas, voted £4,000 of their currency 
to purchase provisions. The New Jersey assembly, engaged, hke that of Penn- 
sylvania, in a violent quarrel with their governor, had refused to orgamse the 
militia or to vote supplies unless Morris would first consent to aU their meas- 
ures, including a new issue of jiaper money. They furnished, however, £2,000 
towards the Louisburg expedition, but declined to raise any men. The New 
York assembly, after a long debate, voted £3,000 of their currency ;_ but 
this seemed to Governor Clinton a niggardly grant, and he sent, besides, 
a quantity of provisions purchased by private subsciiption, and ten eighteen- 
pounders from the king’s magazine. Connecticut voted five hundred men, 
led by Roger Wolcott, afterwards governor, and appointed, by stipulation 
of the Connecticut assembly, second in command of the expedition. Rhode 
Island and New Hampshire each raised a regiment of three hundi'ed men, 
but the Rhode Island troops did not arrive till after Louisburg was taken. 

The chief burden of the enterprise, as was to be expected, fell on Mm- 
sachusetts. In seven weelcs an army of three thousand two hundred and fifty 
men was enlisted, transports were pressed, and bills of credit were profusely 
issued to pay the expense. Ten armed vessels were provided by Massa- 
pliusetts, and one by each of the other New England colonies. The command- 
in-chief was given to William PeppereU, a native of Maine, a wealthy mW" 
chant, who had inherited and augmented a large fortune acquired by hi!* 
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f tt Hn the fisheries. Whitefield, then preaching on his third tour through- 
colonies, gave his influence in favour of the expedition by suggesting, 
for the flag of the New Hampshire regiment, “Nil des'perandum 
r diice”—" Nothing is to be despaired of with Christ for a leader.” 
Tf” enterprise under such auspices, assumed something of the character 
f nn anti-Catholic crusade. One of the chaplains, a disciple of Whitefield, 
carried a hatchet, specially provided to hew down the images in the French 

having been sent to England and the West Indies of tho intended 
pvnedition. Captain Warren presently arrived with four ships of war, and, 
cruhing before Louisburg, captured several vessels bound thither with sup- 
nlies Already, before his arrival, the New England cruisers had prevented 
the entry of a ’French thirty-gun ship. As soon as the ice permil ted, the 
troops landed (April 30th, 1745) and commenced the siege, but not with 
much skill, for they had no engineers. The artillery was _ commanded by 
Gridley who served thirty years after in the same capacity in the first Mas- 
sachusetts revolutionary army. Cannon and provisions had to be drawn 
on sledges by human strength over morasses and rocky hills. Five unsuo- 
cesdul attacks were made, one after another, upon an island battery, which 
protected the harbour. In that cold, foggy climate, the troops, very imper- 
fectly provided with tents, suffered severely from sickness, and more than 
a third were unfit for duty. But the French garrison was fcc'ble and muti- 
nous, and when the commander found that his supplies had been captured, 
he relieved the embarrassment of the besiegers by olforing to capitulate (Juno 
17th). The capitulation included six hundred and fifty regular soldiers, 
and nearly thirteen hundred effective inhabitants ol the town, all of whom 
were to be shipped to Franco. The island of St. John's presently submitted 
on the same teims. The loss during the siege was less than a hundred and 
rity, but among those reluctantly detained to garrison the conquered fortress 
ten times as many expired afterwards by sickness. In the unsuccessful expe- 
dition of Vernon against Cuba in 1741, and this against Louisburg, perished 
a large number of the remaining Indians of New England, persuaded to enlist 
as soldiers in the colonial regiments. 

Pepperell was made a baronet, and both he and Shirley were commissioned 
as colonels in the British army. Warren was promo Lc'd to tho rank of rear- 
admiral. The capture of this strong fortress, effected in the face of many 
obstacles, shed, indeed, a momentary lustre over one of the most unsuccessful 
wars in which Britain was ever engaged. It attracted, also, special atten- 
tion to the growing strength and enterprise of the people of New England, 
represented by Warren, in his communications to the ministry, as having 
■the highest notions of the rights and liberties of Englishmen, and, indeed, 
as ^ost levellers. ” The French, on their side, wore not idle. The garrison 
of wown Pomt sent out a detachment, which took tho Massachusetts fort 
at Jloosick, now Williainstown (August 20th), and presently surprised and 
rav^ed the settlement recentl}^ established at Saratoga. 

Ihe easy conquest of Louisburg revivecl the often disappointed hope 
01 tne conquest of Canada. Shirley submitted to Newcastle a plan for a 
colomal army to imdertake this enterprise. But the duke of Bedford, 
en at the head of the British marine, took alarm at the idea of “ the inde- 
penuence it might create in those provinces when they shall see within them- 
possessed of so great a country by right of con- 
fmm ‘p ,0^ plan was therefore preferred of sending a fleet and army 
England to capture Quebec, to be joined at Louisburg by the New 
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England levies, while the forces of the other colonics operated in the rear 
against Montreal. Orders were accordingly sent to the colonies, in Apnl 
1746, to raise troops, wliich the _Iang would pay. Hardly were these ordeia 
across the Atlantic when the nunisters changed their inind ; but before the 
countermand arrived the colonial levies were already on foot. Instead of 
the expected Enghsh squadron, a French fleet of forty slrips of war, with 
three thousand veteran troops on board, had sailed for the American ’coa?t 
exciting a greater alarm throughout New England than had been felt suici 
the threatened invasion of 1G97. Tliis alarm, the non-appearance of the 
British fleet, and the various difficulties encountered on the march, put a stop 
to the advance on Montreal. The French fleet, shattered by storms and 
decimated by a pestilential fever, effected nothing beyond alarm. The 
admiral, D’Anville, died ; the vice-admiral committed suicide. The command 
then devolved on La JonquiSre, appointed governor-general of New France 
as successor to Beauharnais, who had held that office for the last twenh 
years. A second storm dispersed the ships, which returned singly to France 
After the capture of Jonquilre in a seconcl attempt to reach Canada, the office 
of governor-general devolved on La Galissonnifirc. 

Parliament subsequently reimbursed to the colonies the expenses of their 
futile preparations against Canada, amounting to £235,000, or upwards of a 
million of dollars. Indian parties from Canada severely harassed the frontier 
of New England. Even the presence of a British squadron on the coa>t 
was not without embarrassments. Commodore Knowles, while lying in 
Boston harbour, finding himself short of men,_ sent a press-gang one morning 
in November, 1747, into the towUj wliich seized and carried off several of 
the inhabitants. As soon as this violence became loiown, an infuriated mob 
assembled, and, finding several officers of the squadron on shore, seized them 
as hostages for their imprisoned fellow-townsmen. Surrounding the toira- 
house, where the general court was in session, they demanded redress. After 
a vain attempt to appease the tumult, Shirley called out the_ militia ; but they 
were very slow to obey. Doubtful of his own safety, he retired to the castle, 
whence he wrote to Knowles, representing the confusion he had caused, 
and urging the discharge of the peinons impressed. Knowles offered a bock 
of marines to sustain the governor’s authority, and threatened to bombarJ 
the town unless liis officers were released. The mob, on the other hand, 
began to question whether the governor’s retirement to the castle did not 
amount to an abdication. Matters assumed a very serious aspect, and thosc 
influential persons who had countenanced the tumult, now thought it tinp 
to interfere for its suppression. The inhabitants of Boston, at a tomi-uwet- 
ing, shifted off the credit of the riot upon “negroes and persons of vile con- 
dition.” The governor was escorted back by the militia; ICnowles clischaigefl 
the greater part of the impressed men, and presently departed with his squad- 
ron. Shirley, in his letters to the Board of Trade on the subject of this 
“rebellious insurrection,” ascribes “the mobbish turn of a town of twenty 
thousand persons” to its constitution, which devolved the management 
of its affairs on “the populace, assembled in town-meetings.’’ 

The war so inconsiderately begun, through the resolution of the Britisi 
merchants to force a trade with Spanish America, after spreading ^ 
Eimope and then to India, and adding $144,000,000 (£30,000,000) to the 
British national debt, was at last brought to a close by the Peace of Ax-li- 
Chapelle (October 8th, 1748). Notwithstanding a former emphatic declaiatioii 
of the British government that peace never should be made unless the right 
to navigate the Spanish- American seas free from search were oonceded, that 
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V -n, tliP mia-inal pretence for the war, was not even alluded to in the treaty. 

\ Mary’s was fixed as the boundary of Florida. Much to the mortifi- 
n of the people of New England, Cape Breton and Ihe conqucicd fortress 
'^fTnmsburg were restored to the French, who obtained, in addition, the 
1 trip idands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, on the south coast of Newfoundland, 
n' stations for their fishermen. A new commission was also agreed to for 
ife'settlement of French and English boundaries in America — a matter left 
unsettled since the Treaty ot Byswick. 


SPECIE CUERENCY IN MASSACHUSETTS; THE FIRST THEATRICALS 

Massachusetts was somewhat consoled for the retrocession of Louisburg 
bv an "indemnity towards the expense of its capture, obt,ained_ through the 
dilic'ence of Bollan, Shirley’s son-in-law, sent as agent to solicit it. The sum 
allowed amounted to £183,000, nearly the whole of which belonged to Massa- 
chusetts. The paper money of that province, increased by repeated issues 
duimg the war, amounted now to £2,200,000, equivalent, when issued, to 
about as many dollars, but depreciated since the issue full onc'-half, the whole 
depreciation being at the rate of seven or eight for one. This great and 
rapid fall had contributed to open people’s eyes to the true character of the 
paper money. All debts, rents, salaries, and fixed sums payable at a future 
^riod had experienced an enormous and most unjust curtailment. The 
paper bills, a legal tender at their nominal amount, had been made the instru- 
ments of cruel frauds upon widows, orphans, and all the more helpless mcm- 
ters of society. The ministers, though partially indemnified by a special 
act in theii' favour, had suffered a great falling off in their salaries, and they 
gave their decided and weighty influence against ihe bills. It was proposed 
to import the Cape Breton indemnity in silver, to redeem at once at its current 
value all the outstanding paper, and to adhere in future to a currency of coin. 

This project, which had the support of Governor Shirley, was warmly 
advocated by Thomas Hutchinson, for nine years past representative of 
Boston, and now speaker of the house. Already influential, for the next 
quarter of a century he played a very conspicuous part. Tho withdrawal 
of the paper money encountered warm opposition from many interested and 
nrany ignorant persons, who strove to impress tho people with the idea that, 
if there were no_ other money than silver, it would all be engrossed and hoardecl 
by the rich, while the poor could expect no share in so precious a commodity ! 
It was said, also, that the bills ought to be rcdceincd at their nominal and 
not at their actual value. In spite of this and other similar arguments, the 
proposition, after having been once lost in the house, was sanctioned by the 
general comt. 

Tie indemnity money having arrived in specie, the paper, amid much 
public gloom and doubt, was redeemed at a rate about onc-fifth less than the 
debts were to be paid in silver, at the rate of 6s. 
M. the ounce, and for the next quarter of a century Massachusetts enjoyed 
the blessing of a sound currency. Resolved to drive the other New England 
eqkmes into the same measures, she prohibited the circulation of their paper 
''h-Y + ^ Connecticut called in her bills, but Rhode Island proved 

ODstmate; and, forgetting her former constitutional scruples, Massachusetts 
ppliea tor and obtained an act of parliament prohibiting the New England 
ji''emblies, except in case of war or invasion, to issue any bills of credit for 
e reaemption of which, within the year, provi.sion was not made at the time 
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of the issue ; nor in any case could the bills be made a legal tender. ^ It 
great proof of the progress of sound notions on the subject of finance that 
the use of a specie currency, ineffectually forced on the reluctant colonists 
by orders in council and acts of parliament, has become, in our days a uni- 
versal favourite.^ 

It was just at this time when a great inroad was attempted on the rigidity 
of the Puritan manners by the attempt of some young Englishmen at Boston 
to introduce theatrical entertainments. The play first announced was Otway’s 
Orphan, but it proceeded no further than announcement, such exhibitions 
being at once prohibited "as tending to discourage industiy and frugality 
and greatly to the increase of impiety and contempt for religion.” Connec- 
ticut immediately followed the example ; neither would she suffer such Baby- 
lonish pursuits. Two years aftei-wards a London company of actors came 
over and acted the Beau’s Stratagem and Merchant of Venice at Annapolis 
and 'W'illiamsburg in Virginia. Connecticut and Massachusetts being closed 
against them, they confined their labours to Annapolis, Williamsburg, Phila- 
delphia, Perth Amboy, New York, and Newport. 

THE OHIO COMPANY 

The Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle left the great causes of difference, the unde- 
fined limits of the French and English claims in America, still unsettled 
The French, by virtue of the discoveries of La Salle, Marquette, Champlain, 
and others, claimed all the lands occupied by the waters flowing into the St. 
Lawrence, the Mississippi, and the Lakes, and all watered by the Mississippi 
and its branches. In fact, they claimed the whole of America, except that 
portion which lies east of the Alleghany chain, the rivers of which flow into 
the Atlantic, and even of this they claimed the basin of the Kennebec and all 
Maine to the east of that valIe}^ The British had lately purchased from the 
chiefs of the confederated Six Nations, acknowledged by the treaties of 
Utrecht and Aix-la-Chapelle as being under British protection, their claim to 
the country of the Mississippi, which, it was stated, had at some former period 
been conquered by them. 

The French had in part carried out their plan of a chain of forts, to con- 
nect their more recent settlements on the Mississippi with their earlier ones 
on the St. Lawrence, when in 1750 a number of gentlemen of Virginia, among 
whom was Lawrence Washington, the grandfather of the celebrated George, 
applied to the British parliament for an act for incorporating "the Ohio 
Company,” and granting them six hundred thousand acres of land on the 
Ohio river. This was done ; the tract was surveyed, and trade commenced 
with the Indians. The jealousy of the French was roused; and the Marquis 
Duquesne, governor of Canada, complained to the authorities of New York 
and Pennsylvania, threatening to seize their traders if they did not quit this 
territory. The trade went on as before, and the French carriecl out their 
threat, burning the village of an Indian tribe which refused submission, and 
seizing the English traders and their merchandise ; and the following year the 
number and importance of the French forts was increased. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON IN THE WTEST,' DID HE ASSASSINATE JHMONVILLE ? 

Robert Dinwiddie, at that time royal governor of Virginia, alarmed at 
those violent proceedings, purchased permission of the Indians on the Monon- 
gahela to build a fort on the junction of that river with the Alleghany, and 
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iSlmmed to send a trusty messenger to the Jrench commandant at Venango, 
7mre explanation and the release of the captured tiadcis. It was late 
^fhp season and the embassy demanded both courage and wisdom. A 
^^iiiur nian of two-and-twenty, a major in the militia and by profession a 
wrvevor and who when only sixteen had been employed as such by 
T rd Fairfax on his property in the Northern Neck, was selected for this 
trvice ' This young man was George Washington. 

The iourney, about four hundred miles through the untracked forest, and 
qt the conunencenient of winter, though full of peril and wild adventure, was 
^rformed successfully. Washington was well received by the commandant, 
Pierre who promised, after two days’ deliberation, to transmit his message 
b his suoeiiors in Canada ; and all unconscious of the present or future impor- 
t nice of their guest, xvho was making accurate observations as to the strength 
of the fort, the French officers revealed to him, over their wine, the intentions 
of France to occupy the whole country. 

The reply of St. Pierre, the contents of which were not known till opened 
at \\hlliamsburg, leaving no doubt of the hostile intentions of the French, 
Dmniddie began immediately to prepare for resistance, promising to the 
officers and soldiers of the Virginian army two hundred thousand acres of 
land to be divided amongst them as an encouragement to enlist. A regiment 
of six hundred men, of which Washington was appointed licutcnant-colonel, 
marched in the mouth of April, 1754, into the disputed territory, and, encamp- 
ing at the Great Meadows, were met by alarming intelligence ; the French 
ba°d driven the Virginians from a fort which, owing to his own recommendation, 
they were building at “ the Fork,” the place where Pittsburg now stands, 
bebveen the junction of the Monongahela and the Alleghany, the importance 
of which position he had become aware of on his journey to Venango. This 
fort the French had now finished, and had called Duquesne, in honour of the 
governor-general; besides which, a detachment sent against him were en- 
camped at a few miles’ distance. Washington proceeded, surprised the 
enemy, and killed the commander, Jumonville — the first blood shed in this 
war; 


French writers claimed that, on catching sight of the English, Jumon- 
ville’s mterpieter at once called out that he had something to say to them; 
but Washington,* who was at the head of his column, doclarod tliis abso- 
lutely false The French claimed also that Jumonville was killed in the act 
of reading the summons. “There was every reason,” says Parkman, “for 
believing that the designs of the French were hostile; and though by passively 
ivaiting the event he would have thrown upon them the responsibility of 
striking the first blow, Washington would have exposed his small party to 
capture or destruction. It was inevitable that the killing of Jumonville should 
be greeted in France by an outcry of real or assumed horror ; but the chevalier 
(le_ Levis, second in command to Montcalm, probably expressed the true 
opinion of Frenchmen best fitted to judge when he calls it ‘a pretended 
a^a.«bmation.’ Judge it as we may, this obscure skirmish began the war 
that set the rvorld on fire.”’' 

On his return to the Great Meadows, Washington was joined by the troops 
fiom New' York and South Carolina, and here erected a fort, which he called 
fort Necessity. Frye, the colonel, being now clcad, the chief command 
Washington, who very shortly set out towards Duquesne, 
wnen he was compelled to return and intrench himself within Fort Necessity, 
omng to the approach of a very superior force under De Villiers, the brother 
01 Jumonville. After a day of hard fighting, the fort itself was surrendered, 
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on condition of the garrison being permitted to retire unmolested 
circumstance occur icd in this capitulation: Washington, who did not under 
stand French, employed a Dutchman as his interpreter, and he, either fron' 
ignorance or treachery, rendered the terms of the capitulation incorrecth ' 
thus Washington signed an acknowledgment of having “ assassinated” Jumon- 
ville, and engaged not again to appear in arms against the French unth.n 
twelve months. 7 

Villiers^ claimed to have made Washington sign this virtual aclmi^fion 
that he had assassinated Jumonville. Some time after, Waslhngton wrote to 
a correspondent who had questioned him on the subject- “That wc uero 
wilfully or ignorantly deceived by our interpreter in regard to the uon] 
assassination I do aver, pd will to my dying moment ; so will every officer 
that was present. The interpreter was a Dutchman little acquainted mth 
the English tongue, therelore might not advert to the tone and meamner oi 
the word in English; but, whatever his motives for so doing, certain it i, 
that he called it the 'death’ or the 'loss’ of the sieur Jumonville So no 
received and so we understood it, until, to our great surprise and mortifica- 
tion, we found it otherwise in a literal translation.”^ 

BENJAMIN franklin’s SCHEME OF UNION (1754 A.D.) 

Hitherto the intercolonial wars had oiiginatcd in European quarrel?; now, 
the causes of dispute existed in the colonies themselves, and were derivable 
from the growing importance of these American possessions to the motlier- 
coun tiles; the approaching war, in consequence, assumed an interest to the 
colonies which no former war had possessed. It was now, therefore, proposed 
by the British cabinet that a union should be formed among the colonies for 
their mutual protection and support, and that the friendship of the Sk 
N ations should be immediately secured. Accordingly a congress was con- 
vened at Albany, in June, 1754, at which delegates appeared from New York, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and 
Connecticut; Delaney, governor of New York, being the pie.siclent. Atieaty 
of peace was signed with the Six Nations, and the convention entered upon 
the subject of the great union, a plan for which had been drawn up by Ben- 
jamin Franklin, the delegate from Pennsylvania, and which was carefully 
discussed, clause by clause, in the assembly. Both William Penn, in 1G97, 
and Coxe, in his “Carolana,” had proposed, a similar annual congress of all 
the colonies for the regulation of trade, and these were the bases of Franklin's 
plan of union. 

This plan proposed the establishment of a general government in the 
colonies, the administration of which should be placed in the hands of a 
governor-general appointed by the crown, and a council of forty-eight mem- 
bers, representatives of the several provinces, “having the power to levy 
troops, declare war, raise money, make peace, regulate the Indian trade, and 
concert all other measures necessary for the general safety ; the governor- 
general being allowed a negative on the proceedings of the council, and all 
laws to be ratified by the king.” This plan was signed by all the delegate? 
excepting the one from Connecticut, who objected to a negative being allowed 
to the governor-general, on the 4th of July, the day on which Fort Necessity 
was surrendered, and the very day twenty-two years before the signing ot 
the Declaration of Independence. 

This scheme of union was, however, rejected by all the colonial assemblies, 
on the plea of giving too much power to the crown ; and, strange to say, was 
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^ctai likewise by the crown, because it gave too much power to the people. 
Tlf' colonial union, therefore, being at an end for the present, it was proposed 
V the British ministry that money should be furnished for tlie carrying on 
f the war by England, to be reimbursed by a tax on the colonics. This 
dicme however, the colonies strongly opposed, being averse, argued Massa- 
husetts to everything that shall have the remotest tendency to raise a 
rienue’in America for any public use or purpose of government. It was 
therefore finally agreed to carry on the war with British troops, aided by such 
nmliaries as the colonial assemblies would voluntarily furnish. These pend- 
uiiT territorial disputes led to the publication of more complete maps, whereby 
the position and clanger of the British colonies were more clearly unclorstoocl. 
The British colonies occupied about a thousand miles of the Atlantic coast, 
but their extent inland was limited ; the population amounted to about one 
miDion five hundred thousand. New France, on the contrary, contained a 
population not exceeding one hundred thousand, scattcrecl over a vast expanse 
of territory from Cape Breton to the mouth of the Mississippi, though prin- 
cipally collected on the St. Lawrence. The very remoteness of the French 
tettlemenfs, separated from the English by unexplored foicsts and moun- 
tains placed them in comparative security, while the whole western frontier 
of the English, from Maine to Georgia, was exposed to attacks of the Indians, 
Jisinisted by constant encroachments and over ready for war. 


THE “olid FRENCH WAR,” (ITSfi A.D,) 

liliile negotiations were being carried on with France for the adjustment 
of the territorial quarrel, the establishment of Fri'iidi posts on the Ohio and 
the attack on Washington being regarded as the commencement of hostilities, 
General Braddock was selected as the Amciican major-general, under the 
duke of Cumberland, coinmandor-in-chiel of the Brilish army. Braddock 
was a man of despotic temper, intrepid in action, and severe as a disciplina- 
rian; and as the duke had no confidence in any but regular troops, it was 
ordered that the general and field ollicons ol tiro colonial forces should be of 
subordinate rank when serving with the commissioned officers of the king. 
Washington, on his return from the Great Meadows, found Dinwiddie re- 
organising the Virginia militia, and that, according to the late orders, he 
himself was lowered to the rank of captain, on which he indignantly retired 
from the service. 

In February, 1755, Braddock, with two British regiments, arrived in 
Chesapeake Bay, the colonies having levied forces in preparation, and a tax 
being already imposed on wine and spirituous liquors, spite of the general 
opposition to such imposts, and which excited a very general discontent, 
each family being required on oath to state the quantity consumed by them- 
selves each year, and thus either to perjure or to tax themselves. This 
unpopular tax gave rise to several newspapers, the first newspaper of Con- 
necticut dating from this time, 

Braddock haying arrived, a convention of colonial governors met at Alex- 
andria, in Virginia, to concert the plan of action, when four expeditions were 
(ietermmed upon. Lawrence, the lieutenant-governor of Nova Scotia, was 
to reduce that province; General Johnson, from his long acquaintance with 
tne bix Nations, was selected to enroll the Mohawk warriors in British pay, 
^cl conduct an army of Indians and provincial militia against Crown Point ; 
uoiemor Slurley was to do the same against Niagara; while Braddock was 
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to attack Fort Duquesne, and thus recover the Ohio valley and take po=. 
session of the Northwest. 

Soon after Braddock sailed, the French sent out a fleet with a large body 
of troops under the veteran Baron Dieskau to reinforce the army in Canada^ 
Although England at this time had avowed only the design of resisting 
encroachment on her territory, Boscawen was sent out to cruise on the banks 
of Newfoundland, where he took two of the French ships ; of the remainde/ 
some aided by fog and others by altering their course, arrived safely at 
Quebec and Louisburg; at the same time, De Vaudreuil, a Canadian by 
birth, and fonnerly governor of Louisiana, arrived and superseded Duquesne 
as governor of Canada. 


THE DEPORTATION OP THE ACADIANS, 1755 

Three thousand men sailed from Boston under Lieutenant-Colonel Wins- 
low, on the 29th of May, for the expedition against Nova Scotia. This 
Winslow was the great-grandson of the Plyniouth patriarch, and grandson 
of the commander of the New England forces in King Philip’s War; he was a 
major-general in the Massachusetts militia, and now, under the British 
commander-in-cMef, was reduced to the rank of lieutenant-colonel, 
sooner did the English fleet appear in the St. John, than the French, setting 
fire to their fort at the mouth of that river, evacuated the country. The 
English thus, with the loss of about twenty men, found themselves in pos- 
session of the whole of Nova Scotia. When great difficulty arose, what was 
to be done with the people ? 

Acadia was the oldest French colony in America, having been settled by 
Bretons sixteen years before the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers. Thirty years 
before the commencement of the present war the Treaty of Utrecht had 
ceded Acadia to Great Britain, yet the settlement remained French in spirit, 
character, and religion. By the terms granted to them when the British 
took possession, they were excused from bearing arms against France, and 
were thence known as “French Neutrals.” From the time of the Peace 
of Utrecht they appear, however, almost to have been forgotten, until the 
present war brought them, to their great misfortune, back to remembrance. 
Their life had been one of Arcadian peace and simplicity ; neither tax-gatherer 
nor magistrate was seen among them; their parish priests, sent over from 
Canada, were their supreme head. By imwearied labour they had secured 
the rich alluvial marshes from the rivers and sea, and their wealth consisted 
in flocks and herds. Their population, which had doubled within the last 
thirty years, amounted at this time to about eight thousand. 

Unfortunately, these good Acadians had not strictly adhered to their 
character of neutrals;^ three hundred of their young men had been taken in 
arms at Beaus4jour, and one of their priests was detected as an active French 
^ent._ It was resolved, therefore, to remove them from their present position, 
in which they had every opportunity of aiding the French. Lawrence, 
lieutenant-governor of Nova Scotia, Boscawen, and Mostyn, commanders of 
the British fleet, consulted with Belcher, chief justice of the province, and 
the result was a scheme of kidnapping and conveying them to the various 
British provinces, although at the capitulation of Beausdjour it had been 
strictly provided that the neighbouring inhabitants should not be disturbed. 

[‘ So Parkmani says “tlie Acadians while calling themselves neutrals were in fact an enemy 
encamped in the heart of a province.”] 
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^ Hler incident of wholesale outrage hardly occurs in history than this. 
Thfr pd 2 ii was kept strictly secret, lest the people, excited by despair, should 
■ ^mrnasse against their oppressors. Obeying the command, therefore, to 
mble at their parish churches, they were surrounded by soldiers, taken 
‘"‘^•-mers and marched off, without ceremony, to the ships, for transportation. 

Grandpre for example, four hundred and eighteen unarmed men came 
f tr ther when Winslow,”* the American commander, addressed them as fol- 
toge tenements, cattle of all lands, and live stock of all 

!ort°s are forfeited to the crown, and you yourselves are to be removed from 
thisVovince. I am, through his majesty’s goodness, directed to allow you 
to carry off your money and your household goods, as many as you can 
without discommoding the vessels you go in.” They were the king’s pris- 
oners ■ their wives and families shared their lot ; their sons, five hundred and 
twenty-seven in number, their daughters, five hundred and seventy-six; the 
whole inclucling women and babes, old men and children, amounting to about 
two thousand souls. They had left home in the morning; they were never 
to return. The 10th of September was the day of transportation. They 
were marched down to the vessels six abreast, the young men first, driven 
forward by the bayonet. It was a scene of heart-breaking misery, and in 
the confusion of embarkation wives were separated from their husbands, 
parents from their children, never to meet again. It was two months before 
the last of the unhappy people were conveyed away, and in the mean time 
many fled to the woods. But even this availed nothing ; the pitiless conquerors 
had already destroyed the harvests, to compel their surrender, and burned 
their former homes to the ground. 

A quota of these unhappy people were sent to every British North Amer- 
ican colony, where, broken-hearted and disconsolate, they became burdens on 
the public charity, and failed not to excite i)ity by their misery, spite of the 
hatred to them as Cathohes and the exasperation produced by the protracted 
war. Some few made their way to France; others to Canada, St, Domingo, 
and Louisiana; and to those who reached the latter country lands were 
assigned above New Orleans, still known as the Acadian coast. A number of 
those sent to Georgia constructed rude boats, and endeavoured to return to 
their beloved homes in the bay of Fundy. Generally speaking, they died in 
edle, the victims of dejection and despair. It will be remembered that one 
of the finest poems wliich America has produced, “Evangeline,” by Long- 
fellow, is founded on this cruel, unjustifiable outrage on humanity.J 

The total number deported is a subject of controversy, estimates ranging 
tetween three and eight thousand. Governor Lawu’ence himself placed 
Ihe number at about seven thousand, and this seems right, though Ilannay ” 
and some others, by overlooking certain of the later deportations, set it far 
low'er, Rameau de Saint P^re® and Parkman* agree on six thousand. 

to the virtue of the Acadians it is natural that the historian should 
find Longfellow’s idyllic view somewhat irlnsoins, based as it is on the views of 
the abb6 Raynal,p who never saw the Acadians. Hannay has been especially 
svere in his criticisms of them ; but the most idyllic life is subject to human 
and, as Burke said, indictments may not be drawn against nations, 
the Acadians were certainly as good as the average of mankind and had 
^ good a right to their homes. But it was inevitable that an effort should 
he made to justify the English action. Every crime and criminal in history 
must find critical defence, yet there have been surprisingly few to say a good 
^rs^tment of the Acadians. Among them, curiously, is Parkman, 
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“New England humanitarianism, melting into sentimentality at 'a ta^e 
of woe, has been unjust to its own. Whatever judgment may be passed on 
the cruel measure of wholesale expatriation, it was not put in execution til! 
every resource of patience and persuasion had been tried in vain. The asents 
of the French court, civil, military, and ecclesiastical, had made some act 
of force a necessity. We have seen by what vile practices they produced 
in Acadia a state of things intolerable and impossible of continuance. Tliev 
conjured up the tempest, and when it burst on the heads of the unhappy 
people they gave no help. The government of Louis XV began with making 
the Acadians its tools and ended with making them its victims.” ° 

He somewhat modified his view in his Half Century of Conflict. But alater 
historian, himself an Acadian, Edouard Richard,? who has made a fuller 
study of the documents, claims that Parkman was so biassed as to close his 
eyes deliberately to evidence at hand. Richard calls him a “ cheat “ and a 
" literary malefactor,” and accuses him of having “ reduced historical trickery 
to a fine art.” Such criticism of so revered a name is futile, but it is un- 
doubtedly true that much has been left unsaid in favour of the Acadians by 
those who have tried to modify the popular view of the cruelty inflicted on 
them. It must be remembered that even Winslow was revolted at the task 
of deportation which he was commanded to carry out.f^ 


braddock's project 

The English in the mean time, as if their arms were not to be ble.'scd, 
had met with a severe repulse in their attempt to drive the French from the 
Ohio. Braddock's troops landed at Alexandria, a small town at the mouth of 
the Potomac, early in June; and Colonel Washington, being permitted to 
retain his rank in consequence of the reputation he had already attained, 
joined the expedition soon after. Braddock made very light of the whole 
campaign; being stopped at the commencement of his march, for want of 
horses and wagons, he told Benjamin Franklin that after having taken Fort 
Duquesne, whither he was hastening, he should proceed to Niagara, and, 
having taken that, to Frontcnac. Franklin calmly replied that the Indians 
wore dexterous in laying and executing ambuscades. “ The savages,” replied 
Braddock, “may be formidable to your raw American militia; upon the 
king’s regulars it is impossible that they should make any”- impression.” 

Among the wagoners whom the energy ^ of Franklin obtained was Daniel 
Morgan, famous as a village wrestler, who had emigrated as a day-lahouier 
from New Jersey to Virginia, and who, having saved his wages, was now 
the owner of a team, all unconscious of his future greatness. By the advice 
of Washington, owing to the difficulty of obtaining horses and wagons, the 
heavy baggage was left under the care of Colonel Dunbar, with an escort of 
six hundred men, and Braddock, at the head of thirteen hunched picked 
men, proceeded forward more rapidly. Fort Duquesne, in the inean time, 
was receiving reinforcements. Braddock was by no means deficient in courage 
or military skill, but he was wholly ignorant of the mode of conducting warfare 
amid American woods and morasses, and to make this deficiency the greater, 
he undervalued the American troops, nor would profit by the opinions and 
experience of American officers. Washington urged the expediency of 

P Braddock, in a letter dated June 5th, 1755, said of Franklin that he WM “almost the only 
instance of ability and honesty I have known in these provinces.'^ Washington ^ also ^com 
plained of Braddock, ''He looks upon the country, 1 believe, as void of honour or honesty, j 
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tlie Indians, wlio, under the well-known chief Half-king, had already 
RPTvices as scouts and advance parties; but Braddock rejected 
Se and this offered aid. and that so rudely that Half-king himself 
Si his Indians were seriously offended./ 


parkman’s account of bbaddock’s defeat 

To Braddock was assigned the chief command of all the British forces 
'll America and a person worse fitted for the olKcc could scarcely have been 
found His experience had been ample, and none could doubt his courage. 
Lt he was profligate, arrogant, perverse, and a bigot to military rules. On 
hi' first arrival m Vii'ginia he called together the governors of the several 
nrovinces in order to explain his instructions and adjust the details of the 
[iroieeted operations. These arrangements complete, Braddock advanced to 
tiie borders of Virginia, and formed his camp at h’ort Cunibciiaiid, where he 
cijcnt several weeks in training the raw backwood.smcn, wlio joined him, into 
c’jch discipline as they seemed capable of ; in collecting horses and wagons, 
vhich coiml only be had with the utmost difliculty ; in I’ailing at the con- 
liactors, who scandalously cheated him, and in venting his spleen by copious 
abuse of the country and the people. All at IcnglJi wa,s ready, and early in 
Juno, 1755, the army [of about twenty-two hundred] left civilisation behind, 
.and struck into the broad wilderness as a squadron puts out to sea. 

It was no easy task to force their way over that rugged ground, covered 
with an imbroken growth of forest ; and the difficulty was increased by the 
needless load of baggage which encumbered their inarch, The crash of falling 
trees resounded in the front, where a hundred axemen laboured with ceaseless 
toil to hew a passage for the army. The horses strained their utmost strength 
to drag the ponderous wagons over roots and stumps, through gullies and 
quagmires; and the regular troops wore daunted by the depth and gloom 
of the forest, which hedged them in on cither hand and closed its leafy arches 
above their heads. So tedious was their progress that, by the advice of 
Washington, twelve hundred chosen men moved on in advance with the lighter 
baggage and artillery, leaving the rest of the army to follow, by slower stages, 
with the heavy wagons. On the Stli of July the advanced body reached 
the Monongahela, at a point not far distant from Tort Duqucsiic. Scouts and 
Indian ruimcrs had brought the tidings of Braddock's approach to the French 
at Fort Duquesne. Their dismay was great, and Contrccamr, the commander, 
thought only of retreat, when Beaujeu, a captain in the garrison, made the 
bold proposal of leading out a party of French and Indians to waylay the 
English in the woods, and harass or interrupt their march. The offer was 
accepted, and Beaujeu hastened to the Indian camps. 

Around the fort and beneath the adjacent forest were the bark lodges of 
savage hordes, whom the French had mustered from far and near; OjibwaS 
and Ottawas, Hurons and Caughnawagas, Abonakis and Delawares. Beaujeu 
called the warriors together, flung a hatchet on the ground before them, 
“'’’tell them to follow him out to battle; but the boldest stood aghast 
at the peril, and none would accept the challenge. A second interview took 
place with no better success ; but the Frenchman was resolved to carry his 
^ determined to go,” he exclaimed. "What, will you suffer 
'our father to go alone ? ” His daring spirit proved contagious. The warriors 
esitated no longer, and when, on the morning of the 9tli of July, a scout 
an m with the news that the English army was but a few miles distant, the 
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Indian camps were at once astir with the turmoil of preparation. Chipu 
harangued their yelling followers, braves bedaubed themselves with war- 
paint, smeared themselves with grease, hung feathers in their scalp-locks' 
and whooped and stamped till they had wrought themselves into a deliriun’i 
of valour. 

Then band after band hastened away towards the forest, followed and 
supported by nearly two hundred and fifty French and Canadians, com- 
manded by Beaujeu. There were the Ottawas, led on, it is said, by the remark- 
able man Pontiac ; there were the Hurons of Lorette under their chief, whom 
the French called Athanase,_and many more, all keen as hounds on the scent 
of blood. At about nine miles from the fort they reachecl a spot where the 
narrow road descended to the river through deep and gloomy woods, and where 
two ravines, concealed by trees and bushes, seemed formed by nature for an 
ambuscade. Here the warriors ensconced themselves, and, levelling their 
guns over the edge, lay in fierce expectation, listening to the advancing drums 
of the English army. 

It was past noon of a day brightened with the clear sunlight of an Ameri- 
can midsummer when the forces of Braddock began to cross the Mononga- 
hela, at the fording-place which to this clay bears the name of their ill-fated 
leader. The scarlet columns of the British regulars, complete in martial 
appointment, the rude backwoodsmen with shouldered rifles, the trains of 
artillery and the white-topped wagons, moved on in long procession through 
the shallow cuiTeiit, and slowly mounted the opposing bank. Men were there 
whose names liave become historic. Gage, who twenty years later saw 
his routed battalions recoil in disorder from before the breastwork on Bunker 
Hill; Gates, the future conqueror of Burgoyne; and one destined to far 
loftier fame, George Washington, a boy in years, a man in calm thought and 
self-ruling wisdom. With steady and well-ordered march, tlie troops advanced 
into the great labyrinth of woods winch shadowed the eastern borders of the 
river. Rank after rank vanished from sight. The forest swallowed them up, 
and the silence of the wilderness sank down once more on the shores and 
waters of the Monongahela. 

Several guides and six light horsemen led the way ; a body of grenadiers 
was close behind, and the anny followed in such orcler as the rough ground 
would permit. Their road was tunnelled through the dense forest. Leaving 
behind the low grounds which bordered on the river, the van of the army 
was now ascendmg a gently sloping hill, and here, well hidden by the thick 
standing columns of the forest, by mouldering prostrate tnmks, by matted 
undergrowth and long rank grasses, lay on either flank the two fatal ravines 
where the Indian allies of the French were crouched. Suddenly a discordant 
cry arose in front, and a murderous fii-e blazed in the teeth of the astonished 
grenadiers. Instinctively as it were the survivors returned the volley, and 
returned it with good effect ; for a random shot struck down the brave Beaujeu, 
and the courage of the assailants was staggered by Iris fall. Dumas, second 
in coirmiand, rallied them to the attack, and while he, with the French and 
Canadians, made good the pass in front, the Indians from their lurking-peaces 
opened a deadly fire on the right and left of the British columns. In a few 
moments all was confusion. The advanced guard fell back on the main 
body, and every trace of subordination vanished. The fire soon extended 
along the whole length of the army, from front to rear. Scarce an enemy 
could be seen, though the forest resounded with their yells ; though every' bush 
and tree was alive with incessant flashes; though the lead flew like a hail- 
storm, and with every moment the men went down by scores. The regular 
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bereft of their senses. They huddled together in tho road 
nf ?hppn and happy did he think himself who oould wedge, his way 
like of ffie crowd, and place a barrier of human flesh between 

nnd the shot of the ambushed marksmen. Many were seen eagerly 
1 H'nff'their muskets and then firing them into tlic air, or shooting their 
comrades in the insanity of their terror. The ollicers, for tire most part, 
r laved a conspicuous gallantry; but threats and commands wore wasted 
d'ke on the panic-stricken multitude. It is said that at the outset Brad- 
Inrk showed signs of fear, but he soon recovered his wonted intrepidity. i 
Pour horses were shot under him, and four times ho mounted afresh. He 
cfomed and shouted, and while the Virginians were fighting to good purpose, 
fflch man behind a tree, like the Indians themselves, he ordered them with 
furious menace to form in platoons, where the fire of tho enemy mowed tlieni 
ilowTi like grass. At length a mortal shot silenced him, and two provincials 
bore liim off the field. ^ Washington rode tliroiigh the tumult calm and 
undaunted. Two horses were killed under him, and four bullets pierced 
ills clotlie.s'; but lii.s hour wa.s not come, and he eacai)ed without a wound. 
Gates was ’shot through the body, and Gage also was severely ■wounded. 
Of eighty-six officers, only twenty-three remained unhurt ; and of fourteen 
luuiclred and sixty soldiers who crossed the Monongalrcla, more than nine 
hundred were killed and wounded. None suffered more .severely than the 
firginians, who had displayed throughout a degree of courage and steadiness 
wMch put the cowardice of the regulars to shame. Tho havoc among thorn 
was tenable, for of their whole number scarcely one-fifth left the field alive.® 
The slaughter lasted three horns, when at length the survivors, as if 
impelled by a general impulse, raslierl tumultuously from the place of carnage, 
and Mth dastardly precipitation fled across the Monongaheda. Tho enemy 
id not pursue beyond the river, flocking back to the field to collect the 
plunder and gather a rich harvest of scalps. The routed troo])s pursued 
their flight until they met the rear division of the army, under Colonel Dun- 
bar; and even then their senseless terrors did not abate. Dunbar’s soldiens 
caught the infection. Cannon, baggage, provisions, and wagons were destroyed 
[to the value of £100,000], and all fled together, eager to escape from the 
shadows of those awful woods, who.se horrors haunt.od thcii’ imagination. 
They passed the defenceless settleinenls of the border, and hurried on to 
Fhiladelpliia, lea'ving the unhappy people to defend themselves as they 
might against the tomahawk and scalping-knife. 

PParkmari! elaewhere says: "Bradclock ha.s been cliargorl wiUi raorcliing blindly into an 
.iinhii.scade; but it Tvas not so. There wivs no ambuscade ; ami had there been one, he would 
ha\e found it. It is true that he did not reconnoitre the woods very far in ndvanoo of the head 
of die column; yet, -with this exception, ho made elaborate dispositions to prevent surprise.’'] 
p Braddock, suffering from fatal wounds, -was carried along by tho retreating troops, All 
tie first day he was silent ; at night he simply said, “ Who would have thought it ? The 
p'coud day he was silent till just before his death, when ho murmured, "Wb shall better know 
how to deal with them another time.” Bolling, one of his colonial troops, said that Braddock 
in his l^t hours “could not bear the sight of a redcoat," but praised tho Virginian “blues,” 
whom he hoped to live to reward. His last hours must have been tragic with remombei'ed 
them greater than his using his sword to beat the troops from behind the trees 
and other cover they wisely sought. He died on the 13th, and men, horses, and wagons wore 
“ it from the Indians.] 

“The Virginia troops showed a good deal of bravery, and were nearly nil killed; for I 
believe, out of three companies that were there, scarooly thirty men are loft alive. Captain 
m-iouny and all lii.s officers, down to a corporal, were killed. Captain Poison had nearly as 
n^rd alate, for only one of his was left. In short, tiro dastardly behaviour of those they call 
eguiars exposed aU others that were inclined to do their duty to almost certain death; and 
f,. of all the efforts of the officers to the contrary, they ran, a.s sheep pursued 

} eogS and it was impossible to rally them." — ^W ashington, k 
B- w.— VOL, xxm. p 
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The calamities of tliis disgraceful rout did not cease with the loss oft few 
hundred soldiers on the field of battle, for it entailed upon the provinces 
all the miseries of an Indian war. Those among the tribes who had thug 
stood neutral, wavering between the French and English, now hesitated no 
longer. Many of them had been disgusted by the contemptuous behafiour 
of Braddock. All had learned to despise the courage of the English, and to 
regard their own prowess with unbounded complacency. It is not in Indian 
nature to stand quiet in the midst of war ; and the defeat of Braddock wag 
a signal for the western savages to snatch their tomahawks and assail the 
English settlements with one accord, to murder and pillage vntii ruthle-g 
fury, and turn the whole frontier of Pennsylvania and Virginia into one wide 
scene of woe and desolation.?) 


AN ACCOUNT OF BRADDOCIC’S DEFEAT BY AN INDIAN CAPTIVE ^ 

I asked Mm what news from Braddock’s army. He said the Indians 
spied them every day, and he showmd me, by making marks on the ground 
■with a stick, that Braddock’s army was advancing in very close order, and 
that the Indians would surround them, take trees, and (as he expressed it) 
" shoot um down of one pigeon.” Shortly after this, on the ninth day of 
July, 1755, in the morning, I heard a great stir in the fort. As I could then 
walk with a staff in my hand, I went out of the door wMch was just by the 
wall of the fort, and stood upon the wall and viewed the Indians ; in a huddle 
before the gate were more barrels of powder, bullets, etc., and everyone 
taking what suited. I saw the Indians also march off in rank, entire — likewise 
the French Canadians and some regulars. After viewing the Indians and 
French in different positions, I computed them by about four hundred, and 
wondered that they attempted to go out against Braddock with so small a 
party. I saw them in high hopes that I would soon see them fly before 
the British troops, and that General Braddock -vimuld take the fort and 
rescue me. 

I remained anxious to Icnow the event of this day ; but in the afternoon 
I again observed a great noise and commotion in the fort ; and though at that 
time I could not understand French, yet I found that it was the voice of 
joy and triumph, and feared that they had I'eceived wdiat I called bad news 

I had observed some of the old coimtry soldiers speak Dutch ; as I spoke 
Dutch I went to one of them and asked him what was the news. He told 
me that a runner had just arrived, who said that Braddock would certainly 
be defeated; that the Indians and French had surrounded Mm, and were 
concealed behind trees and in gullies and kept a constant fire upon the Eng- 
lish, and that they saw the English falling in heaps, and if they did not take 
the river, wMch was the only gap, and make their escape, there would not 
be one now left alive before sundown. 

Some tirne after this I heard a number of scalp halloos, and saw' a com- 
pany of Indians and French coming in. I observed they had a great many 
bloody scalps, grenadiers’ caps, British canteens, bayonets, etc,, with them. 

[' There exists a very picturesque side-light on Braddock’s defeat in the words of Colonel 
James Smith, "who was a captive among the Indians at the time, and from whose narrative 
we shall quote. It is included in Archibald Loudon’s “Selection of Some of the Most Inter- 
esting Narratives of Outrages Committed by the Indians in their Wars with the White People, 
from which we quote by permission of the Harrisburg (Pa.) Publishing Company. Colonel 
Smith had been badly wonnded in running the gantlet, but his life had Been spared.] 
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thp Dpws that Braddock was defeated. vUtcr that another 
Tiey appeared to be about one hundred and chiefly Indians, 

to me that almost every one of this company was carrying 
'“''‘I- After this came another company with a number of wagon horses, 
' “i T n a great many scalps. Those tliat were coining in and those tliat had 
ami fYpept a constant firing of small arms, and also the great guns in the 
uhich weie accompanied with the most hideous shouts and yells from 
all quarters; so that it appeared to me as if the infernal regions had broken 

^^'I’bout sundown I beheld a small party coming in with about a dozen 
limners stripped naked, with their hands tied behind their backs, and 
[iK-ir faces and part of their bodies blacked; these prisoners they burned to 
Pith on the bank of Alleghany river opposite to the fort. I stood on the 
fort vail until I beheld them begin to burn one of those men ; they had him 
UhI to a stake and kept touching Mm with firebrands, red-hot irons, etc,, 
"ind he screaming in a most doleful manner — the Indians in the mean time 
ullin'^ like iMernal spiiits. As this scene appeared too shocking for me to 
bdiold, I retired to my lodgings both sore and sorry. 

When I came into my lodgings I saw Russell’s Seve?i Sermons, which they 
had biought fiom the field of battle, which a Frenchman made a present of 
to me. From the best infoi-mation I could receive, there were on]y_ seven 
Inilians and four French killed in this battle, and five hundred British lay 
ted in the field, besides what Averc killed in the river on their retreat, The 
morning after the battle I saw Braddock’s artillery brought into the fort; 
the same day I also saw several Indians in British officers’ dress, with sash, 
half-moon, laced hats, etc., which the British then wore.'' 


THE BATTLE OP LAKE GEOUGE 

The three remaining expeditions Avhich the British ministry had planned 
lor that year’s campaign were attended witli various results, Acadia, as 
ne hai-e seen, was quickly reduced by_ the forces of Colonel Monkton; but 
the glories of this easy victory were tarnished by an act of high-handed oppres- 
son. The e.xpedition against Niagara was a total failure, for the troops did 
not even reach their destination. The movement against Crown Point met 
with no better success, as regards the main object of the cnterpri.se. Owing 
to the lateness of the season, and other causes, the troojis proceeded no fav- 
thpr than Lake George ; but the attempt was marked by a feat of arms which, 
in that day of failme, was greeted both in England and America as a signal 

Mctoryb 

The troops destinecl for the expedition against Crmvn Point, consisting 
principally of the militia of Connecticut and Massachusetts, were intrusted 
to General (afterwards Sir William) Johnson. In June and Juljr about six 
thousand New England men, having Phincas Lyman as their major-general. 
General Johnson, with about thirty-four hundred irregulars 
ma mdians, towards the end of August, and advanced towards Lake George, 
flieskau, m the mean time, having ascended Lake Champlain with two thou- 
fiiitt men from Montreal, suddenly attacked the cam]i of Johnson. Johnson 
■ad sent out a thousand Massachusetts men, under Ejihraim Williams, and 
a body of Mohawk warriors, under a famous chief called Hendrick, for the 
pu^rpose M intercepting their return. This detachment fell in with the whole 
ce ot JJieskau s army in a narrow defile, and were driven back with great 
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slaughter, Williams and Hendrick being sooir^ slain. It was this wlhiar^'! 
who, when passing through Albany, made his will, leaving hig propertV 
in case of his death, to found a free school for western Massachnseth, vvlueh 
is now the Williams College ; a better monument, as Hildreth justly obserre^’ 
than any victory would have been. " 

The firing being heard in the camp of Johnson, a breastwork of felled 
trees was therefore hastily constructed, and a few cannon mounted' ami 
scarcely had the fugitives reached the camp, when the enemy appeared 
who met with so warm a reception from the newly planted cannon that the 
Canadian troops and the Indians soon fled, greatly to the chagrin of Dieskau 
Jolmson, being early wounded, retired from the fight, and the New Eng- 
landers, under their own officers, fought bravely for five hours. It was 'a 
terrible day for the French; nearly all their regulars perished, and Dieskaii 
was mortally wounded. Instead of pursuing his advantage, Johnson spent 
the autumn in erecting a fort on the site of his encampment, called Fort Till- 
iam Henry, and, the season being late, dispersed his army to their respective 
provinces. In the mean time the French were strengthening their position 
at Crown Point, and fortifying Ticondcroga. These actions are known as 
the battle of Lake George. ^ [Johnson was made a baronet and voted £5,000.] 

Benjamin Franklin having about this time published an account of the 
rapid increase of population in the United States, the attention of England 
was turned to the immensely growing power of her colonies. Let us hear 
the reasoning of the two parties on this subject. “I have found,” said the 
royal governor, Shirley, who had been appealed to, “ that the calculations 
are right. The number of the inhabitants is doubled every tw'enty years.” 
He admitted that the demand for British manufactures and the employment 
of shipping increased in an equal ratio ; also that the sagacity which had been 
displayed in the plan of union proposed at the late congress at Albany might 
justly excite the fear of England lest the colonists should throw off their 
dependence on the mother country and set up a government of their own. 
But, added he, let it be considered how various are the present constitutions 
of their respective governments; how much their interests clash, and how 
opposed their tempers are, and any coalition among them will be found to 
be impossible. “At all events,” said he, “they could not maintain such 
an independency without a strong naval force, which it must be ever in the 
power of Great Britain to prevent. Besides, the seven thousand troops which 
his majesty has in America, and the Indians at command, provided the 
provincial governors do their duty, and are maintained independent of the 
assemblies, may easily prevent any such step being taken.” 

The royal governor of Virginia, Dimvidclie, urged upon parliament his 
plan of a general land and poll tax, begging, however, that the plan might 
come entirely as from them; he urged also the subversion of charter-govern- 
ments, arguing that all would remain in a distracted condition until his 
majesty took the proprietary government into his own hands. Another 
advised that Duke William of Cumberland should be sent out as sovereign 
of the united provinces of British America, on the plea that in a few years 
the colonies of America would be independent of Britain. 

These fears were prophetic of the future, and indeed were but an echo 
of the popular sentiment. Franklin was thinking, and acting, and scattering 
abroad words which were winged seeds of liberty; Washington was alr^dy 
doing great deeds; and John Adams, then the young teacher of a New Eiig- 

1 [* Pii'Clvinaiii says "the Crown Point expedition was a failure diiguised under an inci- 
dental success.”] ‘ 
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bill! fiee-scliool^jvas^g «jVll croaLiou,” said he, “is liable to 


rds to ideas which thousands besides himself 


7\ere 


prepared 


8oon after the Reformation, 


cimmc, miglity states are not exempted 
fpw Dcople CtiiiiB out here for conscience sulce. uiAVit-oi. 

t tniav transfer the great seat of empire into America. If we can remove 
r-.lp turbulent Gallics, our people, according to the cxactest calculation, 
if ill another century become more numerous than England itself. All 
Throne will not be able to subdue us. The only way to keep us from setting 
iij) for ourselves is to disunite us.” They had learned already that union 

,wrs strength. 


THE DISASTROUS CAMPAIGN OF 1750-17^)7 

The plan of the campaign for 1756, arranged by a convention of provincial 
eoveriiors at New York, was similar to that of the preceding year : the re- 
duction of Croivii Point, Niagara, _ and Fort Duque.sne. The enrolling of 
volunteer militia went on; Benjamin Franklin bc'iug active for this purpose 
in Pennsylvania, and he himself now assuming military command as a colonel 
on the frontier from the Delaware to the Maryland line. The frontiers of 
Yirgmia continued to suffer severely, thougli Washington, wilh fifteen hundred 
volunteers, did liis utmost for their protection. It was dillicult to obtain a 
larger volunteer force, on account, said Dmwiddie,_ writing to the boartl of 
trade on this subject, “of our not daring to part with any of our white men 
to a distance, as we must have a watch over our negro slaves.” 

The war had now continued two years witliout any formal declaration 
of hostilities between Great Britain and I’raiice. In May, however, of this 
ytar it was made. In June General Abcrci’oinbie, who superseded Shirley, 
arrived and proceeded to Albany. Abercrombie, deeming his forces insufficient 
for the proposed campaign, determined to wait for the arrival of Lord Loudon, 
DOW appointed conmiandor-in-chicf. This oeca-sionod a delay until the end 
of July. In the mean time the French, under the marquis of Montcalm, 
successor to the baron Dieskau, taking advantage of the tardiness of the 
Engli'sh, had made an attaclc on Fort Oswego. The Fort.s Oswego and Ontario 
nere taken. Upwards of one thousand men and one hundred and Ihirty- 
five pieees of artillery, a great amount of stores, and a lleei of boats and small 
vessels built the year before for the Niagara cxpciliLion, fell into the hands 
of Montcalm. 

To gratify the Six Nations and induce them to assume a position of neu- 
trality, Montcalm destroyed the forts, after which ho returned to Canada. 
These disasters were as discouraging as the defeat of Braddoclc bad been in 
Ae fornrer year. Feeblene.ss and incapacity characterised the campaign, 
uie Indians, incited by the French, renewed their border depredations; and 
the Quakers incurred no incon,siderablc ignominy by persisting to advocate 
the cause of the Indians, holding confcrenco.g witli them and forming treaties 
of peace. But though these measures were against the .spirit of the time, 
they persevered, and succeeded in thus defending the frontiers of Pennsylvania 
S'' wll as some of the other colonies by force of arms. 

On July 9th, 1757, Loudon .sailed with six thousand regulars against 
touuburg, and on the 13th reached Halifax, wliere ho wa.s reinforced by 
tipven sail of the line, under Admiral Holbourn, with six thousand additional 
troops. Nothing, however, was done; for on learning that Louisburg was 
prmoned by six thousand men, and that a largo French fleet lay in her 
nrbour, the expedition was abandoned, and Loudon returned to New York, 
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In the mean time, Montcalm, combining his forces from Ticonderot^a aji 
Crown Point, amounting to nine thousand, with two thousand IndiaQs a - 
cended Lake George and laid siege to Fort William Henry, which waVaf 
that time commanded by Colonel Munro, with uprvards of two thousard 
men, while Colonel Webb was stationed at Fort Edward, only fifteen milk 
distant, with five thousand. For six days the garrison made a brave resih- 
ance, until the ammunition being exhausted, and no relief coming from Fon 
Edward, Munro capitulated; honourable terms being granted, "on account ’ 
said the capitulation, “of their honourable defence.” But the terras neie 
not kept. The Indians attached to Montcalm’s army fell upon the retirm" 
British, plundering their baggage and murdering them in cold blood Munro 
and a part of his men retreated for protection to the French camp; great 
numbers fled to the woods, where they suffered extremely; many wemnevtr 
more heard of.^ 

The unfortunate results of the campaigns of lySG-lYS? were extremely 
humiliating to England, and so strong was the feeling against the ministiy 
and their measures that a change was necessary. A new administration was 
formed, at the head of which was William Pitt, afterwards Lord Chatham , 
Lord Loudon Avas recalled ; additional forces was raised in America, and a 
large naval armament and twelve thousand additional troops were promised 
After this great expenditure of money and of blood on the part of the 
English, the French still held all the disputed territory. The English were still 
in possessions of the Bay of Fimcly, it is true ; but Louishurg, commanding 
the entrance of the St. Lawrence, Crown Point and Ticonderoga on Lalp 
Champlain, Frontenac and Niagara on Lake Ontario, Presciue Island on Lake 
Erie, and the chain of posts thence to the Ohio, were still in the hands of the 
French. They had driven the English from Fort Oswego and Lake George, 
and had compelled the Six Nations to neutrality. A devastating war was 
raging along the whole northwestern frontier ; scalping parties advanced to 
the very centre of Massachusetts, to within a short distance of Pliiladelphia, 
and kept Maryland and Virginia in perpetual alarm. 


THE SUCCESSES OF 1768-1759 

The campaign of 1758 began in earnest. Pitt addressed a circular to 
the colonies, demanding at least twenty thousand men ; the crown undertook 
to provide arms, ammunition, tents, and provisions ; the colonies were to 
raise, clothe, and pay the levies, but were to be reimbursed by parliament 
This energetic impulse was cheerfully responded to. Massachusetts voted 
seven thousand men, besides such as were needed for frontier defence. The 
advances of Massachusetts during the year amounted to about £250,000 
The tax on real estate amounted to 13s. 4d. in the pound. Connecticut voted 
five thousand men; New Hampshire and Rhocle Island a regiment of five 
hundred men each; New Jersey one thousand; Pennsylvania appropriated 
£ 100,000 for bringing two thousand seven hundred men into the_ field ; Virginia 
raised two thousand. To co-operate with these colonial levies, the Royil 
Americans were recalled from Canada, and large reinforcements were seat from 

_ [' The French have been bitterly blamed for permitting this massacre, and it 
their precautions were insufficient ; but once the Indians attacked the prisoners, the 1 ren. 
officers used every effort to calm the savages, even at the risk of theii lives, Montcalm oep' ; 
the Indians to take his life instead. The Canadian militia, howevei, says Parkman,» lai 
atrociously to do their duty.”] 
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f' ^hm] Abercjombie, the new cominander-in-cliicf, found fifty thousand 
at liis disposal— a gieater nuinbor than the whole male population of New 
Fnnee The total number of Canadians able to bear arms was twenty thou- 
sand' the regular troops amounted to about five thousand; besides which 
the constant occupation of war had caused agriculture to be neglected. 
Chnacla was at this time almost in a state of famine. “I shudder,” wrote 
Mnntcalm to the French government in February, 1758, “when I think of 
'revisions. The famine is very great; New France needs peace, or sooner 
or later it must fall ; so great is the number of the English ; so great our clifli- 
cultv in obtaining supplies.” The French army, and the whole of Canada, 
T.ere put on restricted allowance of food. 

The campaign, as we have said, began in earnest ; there was no trilling, 
no delay. Three simultaneous expeditions wore decided upon: against 
Louisbuig, Tieonderoga, and Fort Duquesne. In June, Boscawen appeared 
before Louisbuig with thirty-eight ships of war, convoying an armyr of fourteen 
thousand men, cliiefly regulais, under General Amherst, but including a 
ronsiderable body of New Englaiid troops. The siege coinniciicod. It was 
kre that General Wolfe first distinguished himself in America; his amiable 
liisposition and calm, clear judgment early won the esteem and admiration 
cf the colonists. The siege was conducted with great skill and energy, and 
on the 27th of July this celebrated forti-ess -vvas in the hands of the English, 
.ind-with it the islands of Cape Breton, Prince Etlward’s Island, and their 
dependencies. The garrison became prisoners of war; the inhabitants were 
^hipped off to France. Such was the end of the French power on the Gulf 
of St Lawrence. 

While the siege of Louisburg was going forward. General Abercrombie, 
mth sixteen thousand men and a great force of artillery, advanced against 
Tieonderoga and Crown Point. Landing near the northern extremity of 
Lake George, the march commenced through a thick wootl towards the fort, 
irhich Montcalm held with about four thousand men. The vanguard — 
headed by the young and gallant Lord IIowc_, who, like Wolfe, had already 
gained the enthusiastic affection of the Americans — ignorant of the ground, 
lod their way and fell in with a French scouting party, when a skirmish took 
place, and, though the enemy was driven back. Lord Ilowe fell. The grief 
of the provincial troops, and indeed of the whole northern colonies, was very 
great for the loss of this brave young man, to whoso memory Massachusetts 
aftcnvaids erected a monument in Westminster Abbey. 

TTie death of Lord Howe is said to have considerably abated the ardour 
of the troops; nevertheless, Abercrombie, without waiting for the coming 
up of his artillery, hastened on the attack of Tieonderoga, having been assured 
tlmt the rvorks were unfinished, and that it might easily be taken. The 
result, however, proved the contrary. With the loss of about two thousand 
Ylled and wounded, Abercrombie was repulsed, and the next day made a 
U!;orrlerly retreat to Fort William Henry. [The IT'encli lost only three hun- 
dred and thirty-seven.] 

Colonel Bradstreet obtained from Abercrombie, after this defeat, a cletach- 
ipnt ol three thousand men, and with these, having marched to Oswego, 

rossed Lake Ontario, and on the 25th of August attacked Fort Frontenac, 
"‘^1™ Wo days’ time surrendered. 

rorbp^-'^ ®^P®tlition against Fort Duquesne was intrusted to General Johni 
», who early in July commenced his march with seven thousand men, 


[' Not Joseph Foibea, as Bonciof I / and othem write it.] 
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including the Pennsylvanian and Virginian levies, the Royal Americans recallpi] 
from. South Carolina, and a body of Cherokee Indians. 'Washingtm \\ho 
headed the Virginian troops, and_wa.s then at Cumberland ready to join the 
main army, advised that the inilitary road cut by Braddock’s army should 
be made use of ; instead of which, Forbes, induced by some Pennsylvanian 
land-speculators, commenced maldng a new road from Ray's Towm, where 
the Pennsylvanian forces were stationed, to the Ohio. Whilst a neeclb'S 
delay was thus caused, Major Grant, who with eight hundred men had been 
sent forward to reconnoitre, was repulsed with the loss of three hundred men, 
and himself taken prisoner. A number of French prisoners accidentally brought 
in revealed the feeble state of the garrison, and it was resolved to push for- 
ward immediately. They succeeded in arriving at the fort on the 25th of 
November, when it was found to be a pile of ruins, the garrison having set 
fire to it the day before and retired down the Ohio. The posse, ssion of this 
post caused great joy. New works were erected on the site of Duquesne, the 
name of which was now changed to Fort Pitt, afterwards Pittsburg. The con- 
sequence of this success was immediately seen by the disposition which the 
Indians showed for peace. The frontiers of Virginia and Maryland were 
relieved from their incursions ; and at a grand council held at Easton, in 
Pennsylvania, not only deputies of the Six Nations, but from their dependent 
tribes, the Delawares and others, met Sir William Johnson and the governors of 
New York and New Jersey, and solemn treaties of peace were entered into. 

The great object of the campaign of 1759 was the so long desired conquest 
of Canada. The intention of the British minister was communicated to the 
various colonial assemblies under an oath of secrecy; and this, together with 
the faithful reimbursement of their last year’s expen.ses, induced such a general 
activity and zeal that early in the spring tweiitj^ thousand colonial troops 
were ready to take the field. In consequence of his disaster at Ticonderoga, 
Abercrombie was superseded, and General Amherst became commancler-in- 
ebief. The plan for the campaign was as follows : Wolfe, who after the taking 
of Louisburg bad gone to England, and was now returning with a powerful 
fleet, was to make a direct attack on Quebec ; Amherst was directed to take 
Ticondcroga and Crown Point, and so proceed northerly; while Genera! 
Pricleaux, who commanded the provincial troops and Indians, was to descend 
the St. Lawrence after taking Fort Niagara, and join Amherst in an attack 
on Montreal. Such was the proposed plan. The three divisions were intended 
to enter Canada by three different routes of conquest, all to merge finally 
in the conquest of Quebec, the great heart of the French power and dominion 
in America. 

According to arrangement, Amherst arrived before Ticonderoga in Jul.v 
with eleven thousand men, when, the garrison of the fort having been w'eakened 
by the withdrawal of forces for the defence of Quebec, both this and Crown 
Point surrendered without difficulty ; the want of vessels, however, prevented 
liim for some time either proceeding to join Wolfe at Quebec or attacking 
Montreal. General Prideaux on the 6th of July effected a landing near Fort 
Niagara without opposition. The bursting of a gun, however, killed nim, 
when the command devolved on Sir William Johnson. Twelve himdrol 
French and an equal number of Indian auxiliaries, advancing to the rehei 
of the garrison, gave battle to the English, and were routed with great lossi 
leaving a considerable number prisoners; on which the dispirited garrison 
capitulated. The surrender of this post cut off all communication between 
Canada and the southwest. , 

Disappointed in receiving important reinforcements, Wolfe was compelled 
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tacouleiice the siege of Quebec alone. The pre.scnce of Wolfe had already 
■ ■ i-pd the most unbounded confidence. Ills army coiisistcd ol eight thousand 

] n, fleet commanded by Admirals Saunders and Holmes, consisted of 
+v.tffo ships of the line and the same number of frigates and armed 
The brigades were commanded by Robert Monekton, afterwards 
r^rnor of New York, and the conqueror of Martinique. Wolfe selected 
adjutant-general Isaac Barro, his old associate at Louisburg, an Irish- 
man of humble birth, but brave, eloquent, and ambitious.? 


P.^RKM-A-N’S account of WOUPR and MONTCAI.M at QUEBEC 

General Wolfe formed his camp immediately below Quebec, on the island 
of Orleans. From thence he could di.scorn at a single glance how arduous 
was the task before him. Piles of lofty cliffs rose with sheer ascent on the 
northern border of the river, and from their summits the boasted citadel 
of Canada looked down in proud security, with its cliurchos and convents of 
stone its ramparts, bastions, and batteries, while over them all, from the 
very blink of the precipice, towered the massive walls of the castle of St. 
Louis. Above, for many a league, the bank was guarded by an unbroken 
range of steep acclivities. Below, the river St. 0'liarlG.s, /lowing into the 
i;t. Lawrence, washed the base of the rocky promontory on wlnoli the city 
stood. Lower yet lay an army of fourteen thousand men, under an able 
and renowned commander, the marquis of Montcalm. His front was covered 
by intrenchments and batterie.s, which lined the bank of the St. Lawrence; 
his right wing rested on the city and the St. Charles ; his k'f t, on the cascade 
and deep gulf of Montmorenci ; and thick fort'.sts extended along Ins rear. 
Opposite Quebec rose the high promontory of Point Levi ; and the St. Law- 
rence, contracted to less than a mile in width, flowed lictween, with deep 
and powerful current. To a chief of lc,ss resolute tempc'r it might well have 
seemed that art and nature were in league to thwart hi.s enterprise ; but a 
mind like that of Wolfe could only have seen, in this majestic combination 
of forest and cataract, mountain and river, a fitting ihoatro for the great drama 
about to be enacted there. 

Yet nature did not seem to have formed the young Engli.sh general for 
the conduct of a doubtful and almost desperate enterprise. His person was 
slight, and his features by no means of a martial ca.si. Ilis feeble constitution 
had been undermined by years of protracted and painful disease.^ His kind 
and genial disposition seemed better fitted for the quiet of domestic life than 
for the stem duties of military command ; but to these gentler traits he joined 
a high enthusiasm and an unconquerable spirit of daring and endurance 
which made him the idol of his soldiers, and bore his slender frame through 
ev'ery hardship and exposure. Tlie work before him demanded all his cour- 
age. How to invest the^ city, or even bring the army of Montcalm to action, 
was a problem which might have perplexed a Hannibal. A French fleet lay 
m the river above, and the precipices along the northern bank were guarded 

in 1 n signified loMi. PiUthatlipmay disposoof my sliglit carciiss ns lie pleases; 

u tint i am leady for any undoi taking within the reaeli and compass of my skill and cunning, 
rl.o?!.'” 'I' ■''®ry bad condition, Ijotli with tho gravel luid rlii'iiniatisin; but X had mucli rather 
ittno Erid of service that offers. If I followed iny own taste, it would lead me 

hppq,i rny poor talent was consulted, they .shiiuld place me to ths cavalry, 

nature has given me good eyes, and a warmth of temper to follow tho first impressions. 
bury o’"' ”2 * but to obey.” — LrUei' of IVoffo lo IViliiam Bickson Salis- 
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at every accessible point by sentinels and outposts. Wolfe would have crossed 
the Montmorenci by its upper ford, and attacked the French army on itsTeft 
and rear; but the plan was thwarted by the nature of the ground and the 
sleepless vigilance of his adversaries. Thus baffled at every other point 
he formed the bold design of storming Montcalm’s position in front, and on 
the afternoon of July 31st a strong body of troops was embarked m boats 
and, covered by a furious cannonade from the English ships and batteries’ 
landed on the beach just above the mouth of the Montmorenci. The grena- 
diers and Royal Americans were the first on shore, and their ill-timed impetu- 
osity proved the ruin of the plan. Without waiting to receive their orders 
or form their ranks, they ran pell-mell across the level ground, and with 
loud shouts began, each man for himself, to scale the heights which rose in 
front, crested with intrenchments and bristling with hostile arms. The 
French at the top threw volley after volley among the hot-headed assail- 
ants. The slopes were soon covered with the fallen, and at that instant a 
storm, which had long been threatening, burst with sudden fury, drenched 
the combatants on both sides with a deluge of rain, extinguished for a moment 
the fire of the French, and at the same time made the steeps so slippery that 
the grenadiers fell repeatedly in their vain attempts to climb. Night was 
coming on with double darkness. The retreat was sounded, and as the 
English re-embarked, troops of Indians came whooping dowm the heights 
and hovered about their rear, to murder the stragglers and the wounded; 
while exulting cries of Vive le roi from the crowded siunmits proclaimed 
the triumph of the enemy. 

With bitter agony of mind Wolfe beheld the headlong folly of his men, 
and saw more than four hundred of the flower of his army fall a useless sacri- 
fice. The anxieties of the siege had told severely upon his slender con- 
stitution, and not long after this disaster he felt the first symptoms of a fever, 
which soon confined him to his couch. Still his mind never wavered from its 
purpose, and it was while lying helpless in the chamber of a Canadian house, 
where he had fixed his heaclquarters, that he embraced the plan of that heioic 
enterprise which robbed him of life and gave him immortal fame. It va? 
resolved to divide the little army, and while one portion remained before 
Quebec to alarm the enemy by false attacks and distract their attention 
from the scene of actual operation, the other was to pass above the town, 
land under cover of darkness on the northern .shore, climb the guarded heights, 
gain the plains above, and force Montcalm to quit his vantage-ground, aiid 
perhaps to offer battle. The scheme was daring even to rashness, but its 
singular audacity was the secret of its success. 

Early in September a crowd of ships and transports, under Admiral 
Holmes, passed the city amidst the hot firing of its batteries, while the troops 
designed for the expedition, amounting to scarcely five thousand, marched 
upward along the southern bank, beyond reach of the cannonade. All weie 
then embarked, and on the evening of the 12th, Holmes’s fleet, with the 
troops on board, lay safe at anchor in the river, several leagues above the 
town. These operations had not failed to awaken the suspicions of Montcalm, 
and he had detached M. Bougainville to watch the movements of the Eng- 
lish and prevent their landing on the northern shore. 

The eventful night of the 12th was clear ancl calm, with no light but that 
of the stars. Within two hours before daybreak thirty boats, crowded with 
sixteen hrmdred soldiers, cast off from the vessels and floated downward, 
in perfect order, with the current of the ebb tide. To the boundless joy of 
the armyq Wolfe’s malady had abated, and he was able to command in person. 
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[it53a.ii j boats, pale and weak, but borne up to a calm 

?■ f !!f ,P=!nlution Every order had been given, every arrangement made, 
milv remained to face the issue. The ebbing tide sufficed to bear the 
arid it on y ^ ^ — fUi-nn* VtmVp \hri Ril^nr-ft of the uiglit buL the gurgling 


l^dght of lesolution 

and mAMng broke the silence of _ _ _ 

^n'h’ river and the low voice of Wolfe, as he repeated to the officers about 
rm the stanzas of Gray’s Elegy in a Country Churchyard, which had recently 
r4red and which he had just received from England. Peihaps, as he 
Saed those strangely appropriate words. 


"The paths of glory lead but to the giave,” 


(lieffiadows of his own approaching fate stole with mournful prophecy across 
hi^ mind “Gentlemen,” he said, as he clo.seil his recital, “I woukt rather 
have written those lines than take Quebec to-morrow.” 

\s they approached the landing-place the boats otlged clo.st'r in towards 
the northern shore, and the woody precipices rosi' high on thf'ir left, like a 
viill of imclistinguished blackness. 

“Qid vive?" shouted a French sentinel from out tlu' impervious gloom. 

“ La France!" answered a captain of Fraser’s Highlanders, from the fore- 
most boat. 

“d quel riqment?" demanded the soldier. 

“Dela Beine!" promptly replied the Highland captain, who cliaueed to 
know that the regiment so designated formed part of 13ougaiiiville's eoru- 
niaiid. As boats were frequently passing down 11 k 3 river wiLli sujiplies for 
the garrison, and as a convoy from Bougaiuvilh' was cxqiocli'il (,hat very 
night, tiie sentinel was deceived, and allowed the IDnglisb lo proceed. They 
leached the landing-place in safety — an indentation in tlie shore, about a 
league above the city, and now bearing the name of Wolfe's Covo. Here 
anan'owpath led up the face of the heights, and a Freneli guai'd was posted 
.at the top to defend the pass. The general was one of Ihe first on shore. 

At the point where the Highlanders landed, one of their caidains, Donald 
.llacdonald, apparently the same wliose presence of mind luul just saved the 
enterprise from ruin, was climliing in adv.anco of his men, when ho was chal- 
lenged by a sentinel. Ho replied in French, by declaring that ho had been 
sent to relieve the guard and ordering the soldier to withdraw. Before the 
latter was undeceived, a crowd of IHghlanders wore close at hand, while the 
steeps below were thronged with eager climbers, drugging themselves up by 
trees, roots, and bushes. The guard turned out and made a brief thougli 
brave resistance. In a moment they were cut to pieces, dispersed, or made 
prisoners, while men after men came swarming up the hiught and quickly 
formed upon the plains above. Meanwhile the vessels had dropped down- 
ward with the current and anchored opposite the landing-place. The mmain- 
ing troops were disembarked, and, with the dawn of clay, the whole were 
brought in safety to the shore. 

Ihe gin rose, and from the ramparts of Quebec the astonished people 
r''^r u , Abraham glittering wifh arms, and the dark-red lines of the 
hnglisii forming in array of battle. Breathless messengers had borne the 
evil timngs to Montcalm, and far and near his widc-oxlendcd camp resounded 
wita the rolling of alarm drums and the din of startled preparation. He, 
mo, had had his struggles and his sorrows. The civil powcm had thwartecl 
liini, f™ine, discontent, and disaffection were rife among his soldiers, and 
no small portion of the Canadian militia had dispersed from sheer starvation, 
a spite of all, he had trusted Lo hold out till the winter frosts should drive 
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the invaders from before the town, when, on that disastrous morning the 
news of their successful temerity fell like a cannon-shot upon his ear. ’Stifi 
he assumed a tone of confidence. “ They have got to the weak side of us at 
last,” he is reported to have said, “ and we must crush them with our numbers ’’ 
With headlong haste his troops were pouring over the bridge of the St 
Charles and gathering in heavy masses under the western ramparts of the 
town.i 

Full in sight before them stretched the long, thin lines of the British 
forces— the half-wild Highlanders, the steady soldiery of England, and the 
hardy levies of the provinces — less than five thousand in number, but all 
inured to battle, and strong in the full assurance of success. Yet, could the 
chiefs of that gallant army have pierced the secrets of the future, could they 
have foreseen that the victory which they burned to achieve would have 
robbed England of her proudest boast, that the conquest of Canada would 
pave the way for the independence of America, their swords would have 
dropped from their hands, and the heroic fire have gone out within their hearts. 

It was nine o’clock, and the adverse armies stood motionless, each gazinif 
on the other. The clouds hung low, and at intervals warm, light showers 
descended, besprinkling both alike. The coppice and corn-fields in front of 
the British troops were filled with French sharpshooters, who kept up a 
distant, spattering fire. Here and there a soldier fell in the ranks, and the 
gap was fflled in silence. At a little before ten the British could see that 
Montcalm was preparing to advance, and jn a few mornents all his troops 
appeared in rapid motion. They came on in three divisions, shouting after 
the manner of their nation, and firing heavily as soon as they came within 
range. In the British ranks not a trigger was pulled, not a soldier stirred, 
and their ominous composure seemed to damp the spirits of the assailants. 
It was not till the French were within forty yards that the fatal word was 
given; at once, from end to end of the British line, the muskets rose to the 
level, as if with the sway of some great machine, and the whole blazed forth 
at once in one crashing explosion. Like a ship at full career, arrested with 
sudden ruin on a sunken rock, the ranks of Montcalm staggered, shivered, 
and broke before that wasting storm of lead. The smoke rolling along the 
field for a moment shut out the view, but when the white wreaths were 
scattered on the wind a wretched spectacle was disclosed — men and officers 
tumbled in heaps, battalions resolved into a mob, order and obedience gone; 
and when the British muskets were levelled for a second volley, the mas.=:e3 
of the militia were seen to cower and shrink with uncontrollable panic. For 
a few minutes the French regulars stood their ground, returning a sharp and 
not ineffectual fire. But now, echoing cheer on cheer, redoubling volley on 
volley, trampling the dying and the dead and driving the fugitives in crowds, 
the British troops advanced and swept the field before them. The ardour of 
the men burst all restraint. They broke into a run, and with unsparing 
slaughter chased the flying multitude to the very gates of Quebec. Foremost 
of all, the light-footed Highlanders dashed along in furious pursuit, hewing 
down the Frenchmen with their broadswords, and slaying many in the very 
ditch of the fortifications. Never was victory more quick or more decisive. 

In the short action and pursuit the French lost fifteen hundred men, 
killed, wounded, and taken. Of the remainder, some escaped within the city, 

[‘ There is dispute as to the numbers engaged, Knox « setting the number of the 
at 4,828, and that of the French at 7,500; but other accounts reckon the Frencli tioops atnawlj 
more than half this number, and Parkmant thinks that, allowing for the French detained in 
garrisoning otlier posts, the forces on the Plains of Abraham “seem to have been about equal, i 
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fled across the St. Charles to rejoin their comrades who had Irccn 
I'f tn mard the camp. The pursuers were recalled by sound of trumpet, 
a hreken ranks were formed afresh, and the English troops withdrawn. 
. nri rPieh of the cannon of Quebec. Bougainville, with his corps, arrived 
S the upper country, and hovering about their 
, when he saw what greeting was prepared 1 
™ withdrew. Townsend and Murray, the only general officers who 

maineci unhurt, passed to the head of every regiment in turn and thanked 
‘ ^ijiers for the bravery they had shown ; yet the triumph of the victors 
'vr mingled with sadness as the tidings went from rank to rank that Wolfe 


rear, threatened an attack ; 
for him, he abandoned his 


In the heat of the action, as he advanced at the head of the grenadiers of 
Lniiiffiurg a bullet shattered his wrist; but he wrapped his handkerchief 
'ibout the wound, and showed no sign of pain. A moment more and a ball 
niereed his side. Still he pressed forward, waving his sword and cheering 
Ilia soldiers to the attack, when a third shot lodged ch'cp within his breast. 
He mused, reeled, and, staggering to one side, fell to the earth. Brown, a 
lieutenant of the grenadiers, Henderson, a volunteer, an officer of artillery, 
and a private soldier raised him together in their arms, and, Ix'aring him to 
the rear, laid him softly on the grass. They a.sked if he woiihl liave a surgeon, 
but he shook his head, and answered that all was over with him. His eyes 
closed with the torpor of approaching death, and those around sustained his 
fainting form. Yet they could not withhold their gaisc from the wild turmoil 
before them and the charging ranks of iheir companions rushing througli fire 
and smoke. “See how they runi ” one of the officers exclaimed, as the Ib’ench 
Red in confusion before the levelled bayonets. “ Who run ? ” demanded Wolfe, 
opening his eyes like a man aroused from sleep. “The enemy, sir," was the 
reply; “they give way everywhere." “Then," said the dying general, “tell 
Colonel Burton to march Webb’s regiment down to Charles river, to cut off 
tkir retreat from the bridge. Now, God be praised, I will die in peace," he 
fflurmured, and turning on his side, he calmly breathed his last, 

.\lmost at the same moment fell his groat advc'rsary, Montealin, as he 
strove, with vain bravery, to rally his shattered ranks. Struck down with a 
mortal wound, he was placed upon a litter and borne to the General Hospital 
on the banks of the St. Charles. The surgeons told him that he could not 
recover. “I am glad of it,” was liLs calm reply. lie then asked how long 
he might survive, and was told that he had not many hours remaining. “ So 
much the better,” he said; “I am happy that I shall not live to see the sur- 
render of Quebec." Officers from the garrison came to his bedside to ask 
his orders and instructions. “ I will give no more orders,” rcplieil the defeated 
soldier; “I have much business that must Ijc attended to, of grc.'itor moment 
than your ruined garrison and this wretched country. My time is very short ; 
therefore, pray leave me.” The officers withdrew, and none romained in the 
chamber but his confessor and the bishop of Quebec. To the last, he expressed 
ms contempt for his own mutinous and half-famished troops, and his admira- 
tion for the disciplmed valour of his opponents.^ Ho died before midnight, 
Md was buried at his own desire in a cavity of the earth formed by the burst- 
ing of a bombshell. 


„„ i . hours Montcalm sept iho following mesaage lo the victorious General Town- 

the humanity of the English .seta my mind at pence concerning tlie fate of 
Tench prisoners and the Canadians. Feci towards them as they have caused me to feel* 
ikir father "J™ have chanj^ed mastci.?, Bo their piotcetor, as I have beeii 
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The victorious army encamped before Quebec and pushed their prepara- 
tions for the siege with zealous energy; but before a single gun was brouffht 
to bear, the white flag was hung out and the garrison surrendered. On the 
18th of September, 1759, the rock-built citadel of Canada passed forever from 
the hands of its ancient masters. 

The victory on the plains of Abraham and the downfall of Quebec filled 
all England with pride and exultation. Canada, crippled and dismembered 
by the disasters of this year's campaign, lay waiting, as it were, the final 
stroke which was to extinguish her last remains of life and close the eventful 
story of French dominion in America. & 


END OP THE WAli 

General Townsend returning to England, General Murray was left in com- 
mand at Quebec with a garrison of five thousand men. The French army 
retired to Montreal, and L4vis, who had succeeded Montcalm, being reinforce’d 
by Canadians and Indians, returned the following spring, 1760, with six 
thousand men to Quebec. General Murray left the fortress, ancl a second 
still more bloody battle was fought on the Heights of Abraham. Each army 
lost about a thousand men, but the French maintained their gromid, ancl the 
English took refuge within the fortress. _ Here they were closely invested, 
until, having received reinforcements, L4vis abandoned all hope of regaining 
possesson of Quebec, and returned to Montreal, where Vaiidreuil, the gov- 
ernor, assembled all the force of Canada. 

Desirous of completing this great conquest, the northern colonies joyfully 
contributed their aid, and towards the close of the summer three armies were 
on their way to Montreal — ^Amherst at the head of ten thousand men, together 
wdth one thousand Indians of the Six Nations, headed by Sir William Johnson; 
Murray with four thousand men from Quebec, and Haviland at the head 
of thirty-five hundred men, by way of Lake Champlain. The force wliich 
was thus brought against Montreal was irresistible, but it was not needed: 
Vaudreuil, the governor, surrendered without a struggle, September 8th, 1760. 
The British flag floated on the city, and not alone was po.ssession given of 
Montreal, but of Presque Isle, Detroit, Mackinaw, and all the other posts of 
western Canada. About four thousand regular troops were to be sent to 
France, and to the Canadians were guaranteed their property and liberty of 
worship. 

Great was the joy of New York and the New England states in the conqued 
of Canada, as their frontiers were now finally delivered from the terrible 
scourge of Indian warfare. But while they rejoiced from tliis cause, the 
Carolinian frontiers were suffering from incursions of the Cherolcees, who 
had been instigated to these measures by the French, who,' retiring from 
Fort Duquesne, had passed through their comitry on their way to Louisiana. 
General Amherst therefore despatched Colonel Montgomery against thenr, 
who, aided by the Carolinian troops, marched into their country, burned 
their villages, and was on his way to the interior, when they in their turn 
besieged Fort Loudon, which, after great suffering, the garrison were com- 
pelled to surrender, under promise of a safe conduct to the British settlements. 
This promise, however, was broken ; great numbers were killed on_ the way 
and others taken prisoners, and again the war raged on the frontier. The 
next year Colonel Grant marched with increased force into their country; 
a terrible battle was fought, in which the Cherokees were defeated, their 
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fiS tamed, and their crops destroyed Finally they wore driven to the 

Entails and now, subdued and humbled, besought for peace. 

The nar between England and Franco, though at an end on the continent 
f America was still continued among the West India Islands, France in this 
also being the loser. Martinique, Grenada, St. Lucia, St. Vincent’s— 
island m fact, wliieh France possessed among the Caribbecs— ]:assod 
^ to 'the hands of the English. Besides which, being at the same time at war 
mill Spam, England took possession of Havana, the key to the whole trade 

of the etilf of Mexico. . . 

In Wember, 1763, a treaty of peace was signed at Pans, which led to 
further changes, all being favourable to Britain ; whilst Martinique, Guadalope, 
andSt Lucia were restored to France, England took pos.session of St. Vincent’s, 
Dominica and Tobago islands, which had hitherto been considered neutral. 
Bv the same treaty all the vast territory cast of the Mississippi, from its 
source to the gulf of Me.vico, with the exception of the island of Now Orleans, 
ieis yielded up to the British, and Spain, in mturn for Havana, coded her 
possession of Florida. Thus, says Hildreth, was vested in the British croivn, 
a= formas the consent of rival Buropean claiiiiaiiLs could give it, the sovereignty 
of the whole eastern half of N or th America, from the gulf of Mexico to Hudson ’s 
Biy and the Polar ocean. By the same treaty the navigation of the Mississippi 
ms free to both nations. Franco at the same time gave to Spaiiij a.s a com- 
pensation for her losses in the war, all Louisiana west of the Mississippi, which 
contained at that time about ten thousand inhabitants, to whom this transfer 
was very unsatisfactory. 

Three new British provinces were now eroded in America: Quebec and 
Eld and West Florida. East Florida included all the country embraced 
by the present Florida, bounded on the north by the St. Mary’s. West Florida 
crilended from the Apalachicola river to the Mi.tsissi])pi ; from the 31st degree 
of latitude on the north to the gulf of Mexico on tlip south, thus including 
portions of the present states of Alabama and Mississippi. The boundary 
of Quebec corresponded with the claims of New Yoi’k and Massachusetts, 
being aline from the southern end of Lake Nipissing, striking the St. Lawi'cnce 
at the 45th degree of latitude, and following that pamllol across the foot of 
Lake Champlain to the sources of the Connecticut, and thence along the 
higEands whieh_ separate the waters flowing into the St. Lawrence from 
tho.se which fall into the sea. 3 


PABKMAn’S account of PONTTAC’S CONSriRACY, 1703’ A.D. 

hhen, early in 1763, it was announced to the tribes that the king of France 
had ceded all their country to the king of England, without even asking 
their leave, a ferment of indignation at once became apparent among them, and 
within a few weeks a plot was matured, such as was never before or since 
conceived or executed by a North American Inclican. It was determined 
to attack all the Engli.sh forts upon the same day ; then, having destroyed 
tmr gamsons, to turn upon the defenceless frontier, and ravage and lay 
r r u iintil, as many of the Indiiuis fondly believed, the 

ngush should all be driven into the sea and the country restored to its primi- 
tive oiyners. 

It is difScult to determine which tribe was first to raise the cry of war. 
ere were inany who might have done so, for all the savages in the back- 
0 s vere ripe for an outbreak, and the movement seemed almost simul- 
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taneous. But for Pontiac, the whole might have ended in a few troublefeomt 
inroads upon the frontier and a little whooping and yelling under the vail- 
of Fort Pitt. Pontiac was principal chief of the Ottawas. The Ottawa- 
Ojibwas, and Pottawattamies had long been united in a loose kind of con- 
fedeiacy, of which he was the virtual head. Though capable of acts of mag- 
nanimity, he was a thorough savage, with a wider range of intellect than tho-f 
around him, but sharing all their passions and prejudices, their fierceness anl 
treachery. His faults were the faults of his race, and they cannot eclip-e 
his nobler qualities, the great powers and heroic virtues of his mind. 
memory is still cherished among the renmants of many Algonquin tiibe- 
and the celebrated Tecum&ch adopted him for his model, proving lumself iiy 
unworthy imitator. 

Pontiac was now about fifty years old. During the war he had foiiglit 
on the side of France. It is said that he commanded the Ottaivas at the 
memorable defeat of Bractdock, and it is certain that he was treated with 
much honour by the French officers, and received especial marks of esteem 
from the marquis of Montcalm. When the tide of affairs changed, the subtle 
and ambitious chief trimmed Ms bark to the curient, and gave the hand of 
friendship to the English. That he was disappointed in their treatment of 
him, and in all the hopes that he had formed from their alliance, is sufficiently 
evident from one of his speeches. A new light soon began to dawn upon 
Ms untaught but powerful mind, and he saw the altered posture of affairs 
under its true aspect. 

It was a momentous and gloomy crisis for the Indian race, for never before 
had they been exposed to such pressing and imminent danger. With the 
clownfall of Canada, the tribes had sunk at once from their position of im- 
portance. Hitherto the two rival European nations had kept each otlier 
in check upon the American continent, and the Indians had, in some measure, 
held the balance of power between them. To conciliate their goodwill and 
gnin their alliance, to avoid offending them by injustice and encroachment, 
was the policy both of the French and English. But now the face of affairs 
was changed. The English had gained an undisputed ascendency, and the 
Indians, no longer important as allies, were treated as mere barbarians, who 
might be trampled upon with impunity. Abandoned to their own feeble 
resources and divided strength, they must fast recede and dwindle away 
before the steady progress of the colonial power. Already their best hunting- 
grounds were invaded, and from the eastern ridges of the Alleghanie.s they 
might see, from far and near, the smoke of the settlers’ clearings rising in tall 
columns from the dark-green bosom of the forest. The doom of the race 
was sealed, and no human power could avert it ; but they, in their ignorance, 
believed otherwise, and vainly thought that, by a desperate effort, they might 
yet uproot and overthrow the growing strength of their destroyers. 

It would be idle to suppose that the great ma.ss of the Indians understood, 
in its full extent, the danger which threatened their race. lYith them, the 
■war was a mere outbreak of fury, and they turned against their enemies with 
as little reason or forecast as a panther when he leaps at the throat of the 
hunter. Goaded by wrongs and indignities, they struck for revenge and for 
relief from the e’wil of the moment. But the mind of Pontiac could embrace a 
wider and deeper view. The peril of the time.s was unfolded in its full extent 
before him, and he resolved to unite the tribes in one grand effort to avert 
it. He did not, like many of his people, entertain the absurd idea that the 
Indians, by their unaided strength, could drive the English into the sea. he 
adopted the only plan consistent -with reason, that of restoring the French 
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, ;n flip wpst and once more opposing a check to British encroacli- 
^.-CtiideMJ 1 3 _ greedy ear to the plausible falsehoods 

o ' n iiqns who assured him that the armies of King Louis were already 
,_t theCana ' Canada, and that the French and their red brethren, 
-r.anciiio English dogs back within their own 


that his own ambitious 


r Anag ^ ^ 

‘“TvoK^g these thoughts, and remembering 
• mislithe advanced by the hostilities he meditated, Pontiac no longer 
Revenge, ambition, and patriotism wrought upon him alike, and 
["^i-olved on war. At the dose of the year 1762 he sent out ambassadors 
, (jifferent nations. They visited the country of the Ohio ami its tribii- 
passed northward to the region of the upper lakes and the borders of 
•"Mher'ottawa, and far southward towards the mouth of the Mississippi, 
ivann" ivith them the war-bolt of wampum, broad and long, as the importance 
message demanded, and the tomahawk stained red, in token of war, 
tfwwent from camp to camp and village to village. Wherever Ihc'y appeared 
t’‘f‘=adiema and old men assembled to hear the words of the gi-oat Pontiac. 
Ti'en the cliief of the embassy flung down the tomahawk on the ground before 
t! »n! and, holding the war-belt in hi.s Imiid, delivered with vehement gesture, 
v'jd’for word, the speech witli which he was charged. It was heard cvery- 
V hue ivitli approval ; the belt was accepted, the hatchet simtclied up, and the 
ii-enibled chiefs stood pledged to take part in the war. The blow was to he 
unick at a certain time in the month of May following, to be indieatctl by 
the changes of the moon. The tribe.s were to rise together, each destroying 
the English garrison in its neighbourhood, aird then, with a general rush, the 
Tihole were to tmn against the settlements of the frontier.^ 


THE INDIAN WAR AND THE PAXTON BOYS 

A simultaneous attack was unexpectedly made in May, 1763, along the 
whole frontier of Penn,sylvania and Virginia. The English traders scattered 
through the region beyond the mountains were plundered and .slain. The posts 
Vtween the Ohio and Lake Eric were surprised and taken — indeed, all the 
posh in the western country, except Niagara, Detroit, Fort Pitt, and Ligonicr. 
The three latter rvere closely blockaded, and the troops which Amherst hastily 
s Et forward to relieve them did not reach their cle.stination without some 
\eiy hard lighting. This sudden onslaught, falling lieavicst on Pennsylvania, 
evcited the ferocity of the back settlers, chiefly Pro.sbytcrians of Scotch and 
Iii'h descent, having very little in common with the mild spirit of the Quakers. 
Well versed in the Old Testament, the same notion had obtained among 
them current m the early times of New England and Virginia, that as the 
I-raelites extermmated the Canaanites, so they ought to exterminate the 
bloody heathen Indians, stigmatised as the children of Ham. Under this 
impression, and imagining them to be in correspondence with the hostile 
U“™suome settlers of Paxton township attackecl the remnant of a friendly 
tribe who were living quietly under the guidance of Moravian missionaries 
4 vf Susquehanna. All who fell into their hands, mon, women, 

and children, were ruthlessly murdered. Those who escaped by being absent 
for refuge to Lancaster, and were placed for security in the workhouse 
lOTe, ihe ' Paxton Boys,” as they called themselves, rushed into Lair- 
Kter, broke open the doors of the workhouse, and perpetrated a new 

n. w.— VOL. XXIII, Q 
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massacre.^ It was in vain that Franklin, lately returned from Europe i 
December, denounced these murders in an eloquent and indignant paniph!^- 
Such was the fury of the mob, including many persons of respectable di-r 
acter and standing, that they even marched in arms to Philadelphia In 
January, 1764, for the destruction of some other friendly Indians whol/l 
taken refuge in that city. Thus beset, these unhappy fugitives attempt^ 
to escape to New York, to put themselves under the protection of Sir IVillii.’ii 
Johnson, the Indian agent ; but Lieutenant-Governor Golden refused to 
them to enter that pi’ovince. 

Owing to the royal veto on the late act for a volunteer militia and th 
repeated refusals of the assembly to establish a compulsive one, there wasiio 
organised military force in the province except a few regular troops in tio 
barracks at Pliiladelphia. By Franklin’s aid, a strong body of volunteer^ 
for the defence of the city was speedily enrolled. When the insurgonP 
approached, Franklin went out to meet them, and after a long negotiation 
and agreeing to allow them to appoint tw'o delegates to lay their grievance ^ 
before the assembly, they were persuaded to disperse without fui ther blcoa- 
shed. So ended this most disgraceful affair. There was no power in t],e 
province adequate to punish these outrages. The Christian Indians presently 
re-established themselves high up the eastern branch of the Susquehanm. 
Five or six years after, destined yet to suffer further outrages, they migrated 
to the country northwest of the Ohio, and settled, with their niissionarifej, 
in three villages on the Muskingum. 

General Gage, successor of Amherst as commander-in-chief of the Britid 
forces in America, had called upon the colonies for troops to assist in subduuig 
the Indians. So extensive was the combination that Major Loftus, wHlc 
attempting to ascend the_ Mississippi in March, with four hundred men, to 
take possession of the Illinois comxtry, was attacked near the present site 
of Fort Adams, and obliged to give over the enterprise, New England, 
remote from the scat of danger, answered Gage’s call scantily and reluctantly, 
Virginia furnished seven hundred men, and Pennsylvania one thousand 
A pack of bloodhounds was sent out from England. Two expeditions were 
presently organised and sent into the Indian country, one under Bouquet by 
way of Pittsburg, the other under Bradstreet along the lakes. The Indi.ap, 
fining themselves thus vigorously attacked, consented to a treaty, by which 
they agreed to give up all prisoners, and to relinquish all claims to lands 
within gunshot of any fort, of wliich the British were authorised to build 
as many as they chose. Indians committing murders on white men were 
to be given up, to be tried by a jury half Indians and half colonists.^ 


PAHKMAN’S ACCOtINT OF THE DEATH OF PONTIAC AND THE END OF INDUS 

POWER 

At the end of September, after protracted conferences with Pontiac and 
other chiefs. Sir William Johnson’s deputy, George Croghan, left Detroit 
and departed for Niagara, whence, after a short delay, he passed eastward, 
to report the results of his mission to the commander-in-chief. But before 

[' So fierce and active were the war-parties on the borders that the English SO'’'®™®! ' ‘ 
Pennsylvania had recourse to a measure which the frontier inhabitants had long demacflfa, 
and issued a proclamation offering a high bounty for Indian scalps, whether of men or nomca, 
a barbarous expedient, fruitful of butcheries and murders, but incapable of producing aa.i 
decisive result, — PARKStAN.i] 
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Indian country he exacted from Pontiac a promise that in the 
^^ould descend to Oswego and, in behalf of the tribes lately banded 
conclude a tieaty of peace and amity with Sir William Johnson. 

rVo^han’s efforts had been attended with signal success. The tribes of 
■h k late biistling in defiance and hot for fight, had craved forgiveness, 
‘‘VnTofcred the peaceful calumet. The war was over; the last flickerings 
“nlnt vide conflagration had died away; but the embers still glowed beneath 
tV ashes, and fuel and a breath alone were wanting to rekindle those de&o- 

difmean time a hundred Highlanders of the Forty-second Regiment, 
veterans whose battle-cry had echoed over the bloodiest fields of America, 
v'l'leftFort Pitt under command of Captain Sterling, and, descending the 
Ohio undeterred by the rigour of the seaison, arrived at Fort Charti'es just 
a? the snows of early winter began to whiten the naked forests. The flag of 
France'" descended from the rampart, and, with the stern courtesies of war, 
dt Ange yielded up his post, the citadel of the Illinoi.s, to its new masters. In 
d at act was consummated the double triumph of British power in America. 
Eadand h.ad crushed her hereditary foe, and Franco, in her foil, had left to 
iirdnevable ruin the savage tribes to whom her policy ami sclf-inlcrost had 
lent a transient support. 

Spring returned, and Pontiac remembered the promise ho had made to 
visit Sir William Johnson at Oswego. 

We may well imagine with what bitterness of mood the defeated war-chief 
urged his canoe along the margin of Lake Eric and gazed upon the horizon- 
buunded waters and the lofty shores, green with primeval verdure. Little 
could he have dreamed, and little could the whscsl of that clay have imagined, 
that, within the space of a single human life, that lonely lake would be studded 
with the sails of commerce, that cities and villages would rise upon the ruins 
cf the forest, and that the poor mementoes of his lost raco — the wampum 
heads, the rusty tomahawk, and the arrowhead of stone, turned up by the 
flflughshare — would become the wonder of schoolboy.s and the prized relics 
of the antiquary’s cabinet. Yet it needed no prophelie eye to foresee that, 
sooner or later, the doom must comc'. The star of his people's destiny was 
lading from the sky, and, to a mind like his, the black and withering future 
must have stood revealed in all its desolation. 

The chiefs passed the portage, and, once more' embarking, pushed out 
upon Lake Ontario. Soon their goal was reached, and the cannon boomed 
hollow salutation from the batteries of Oswego. 

Here they found Sir William Johnson waiting to rooeivc them, attended 
by the chief sachems of the Iroquois, whom he had invited to the spot, that 
their presence might give additional weight and solemnity to the meeting. 
Johnson opened the meeting with the usual formalities, presenting his auditors 
with a belt of wampum to wipe the tears from their eyes, with another to 
cover the bones of their relatives, another to open their ears that they might 
wr, and another to clear their throats that they might speak with ease, 
then, amid solemn silence, Pontiac’s great peace-pipe was lighted and passed 
around the assembly, each man present inhaling a whiff of the sacred smoke. 

w I fofms, together with a few speeches of compliment, consumed 
tte whole morning; for this savage people, on whose sup]ooscd simplicity 
petrs and rhetoiicians have lavished their praises, may challenge the world 
nnutmatch their bigoted adherence to usage and ceremonial, 
env ® closed on the 31st, with a bountiful distribution of pres- 

3 to iontiac and his followers. Thus ended this memorable meeting, in 
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which Pontiac sealed his submission to the English, and renouiice^fOTe,p! 
the bold design by which he had trusted to avert or retard the ruin of his t&cp 
His hope of seeing the empire of France restored in America was scatter^ 
to the winds, and with it vanished every rational scheme of lesistancey 
English encroachment. Nothing now remained but to stand an idle spectato/ 
while, in the north and in the south, the tide of British power rolled westward 
in resistless might; while the fragments of the rival empire, which he would 
farn have set up as a barrier against the flood, lay scattered a miserablp 
wreck, and while the remnant of his people melted away or fled f or "^refugp 
to remoter deserts. For them the prospects of the future were as clra" 
as they were calamitous. Destruction or civilisation — ^between these lav 
their choice, and few who knew them could doubt which alternative thev 
would embrace. 

In 1769 Pontiac was at St. Louis for two or three days, when, hearinj 
that a large number of Indians were assembled at Caholaa, on the’ opposite 
side of the river, and that some drinking bout or other social gathering was 
in progress, he told St. Ange that be would cross over to see what was going 
forward. St. Ange tiled to dissuade him, and urged the risk to which h 
would expose himself; but Pontiac persisted, boasting that he was a match 
for the English and had no fear for his life. 

Aji English trader named Williamson was then in the village, He had 
looked on the movements of Pontiac with a jealousy probably not diminhhed 
by the visit of the chief to the French at St. Louis, and he now resolved 
not to lose so favomable an opportunity to despatch him. With this view, 
he gained the ear of a strolling Indian belonging to the Kaskaskia tribe of the 
Illinois, bribed him with a barrel of liquor, and promised him a further reward 
if he would kill the chief. The bargain was quickly made. When Pontiac 
entered the forest, the assassin stole close upon his track, and, watching his 
moment, glided behind him and buried a tomahawk in his brain. 

The dead body was soon discoveied, and startled cries and wild bowlings 
announced the event. The word was caught up from mouth to mouth, and 
the place resounded with infernal yells. The warriors snatched their weapons 
The Illinois took part with their guilty countiyman, and the few followers 
of Pontiac, driven from the village, fled to spread the tidings and call the 
nations to revenge. Meanwhile the murdered chief lay on the spot where he 
had fallen, until St. Ange, mindful of former friendship, sent to claim the 
body, and buried it with warlike honours near his fort of St. Louis. 

Thus basely perished this champion of a ruined race. But could his shade 
have revisited the scene of murder, his savage spirit would have exulted in 
the vengeance which overwhelmed the abettors of the crime. Whole tribes 
were rooted out to expiate it. Chiefs and sachems whose veins had thrilled 
with his eloquence, young warriors whose aspiring hearts had caught the 
inspiration of his greatness, mustered to revenge his fate, and frorn the 
north and the east their united bands descended on the villages of the Illinois 
Tradition has but faintly preserved the memory of the event, and its only 
annalists, men who held the intestine feuds of the savage tribes in no more 
account than the quarrels of panthers or wildcats, have left but a meagre 
record. Yet enough remains to tell us that over the grave of Pontiac more 
blood was poured out in atonement than flowed from the veins of the slaugL 
tered heroes on the corpse of Patroclus, and the remnant of the Illinois who 
survived the carnage remained forever after sunk in utter insignificancy 

Neither mound nor tablet marked the burial-place of Pontiac, -tor s 
mausoletun, a city has risen above the forest hero, and the race whom he 






CHAPTER VII 

THE REVOLUTION OF THE COLONIES 

[1763-1783 A T ) ] 


Tnn American Revolution was no um elated event, but formed 
a part of the lustoiy of the Biitish race on both continents, and was 
not witliout influence on the history of mankind As an event in 
British lustoiy, it wrought with other foices in ellectmg that chanee 
in the constitution of the mother coimtiy which tr.iiisferied the 
prerogatives of the crown to the parliament It was not a quarrel 
between two peoples, but, like all those events which mark the 
progress of the British race, it was a strife between two parties, the 
consei vatives in both countries and the liberals in both countnes, 
and some of its fiercest battles were fought in the British parliament 
Theie was a contemporaneous British revolution But the British 
revolution was to regain libcity; the Ameiican Revolution was to 
pieaerve Iibeity. — Mellen Chamberlain & 

That war with the French by which the possession of Noitli America had 
been confirmed to the English crown had not been carried on without gre,it 
efforts and sacrifices on tire part of the colonists. By disease or the svord, 
thirty thousand colonial soldiers had fallen in the struggle. expeuse kJ 
been incurred of upward of sixteen millions of dollars, of which only about 
five millions had been reimbursed by parliament. The royal and proprietan 
governors, to obtain the necessary supplies, had been obliged to yield to per- 
petual encroachments. The expenditure of the great sums voted by tk 
assemblies had been kept, for the most part, in their own hands, or those of 
their specially appointed agents; and, contrary to what usually happens, 
executive influence had been weakened instead of strengthened by the war, 
or, rather, had been transferred from the governors to the colonial assembufs. 
In the prosecution of hostihties, much of the hardest and most dangeroin 
service had fallen to the share of the colonial levies, employed especially as 
scouts and light troops. 
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With colonies thus taught their strength and tlieir resources; full of i rained 
Jbers accustomed to extiaordinary efforts and partial c-o-i 


entered on a new stiugglc- 


^ - - - _ - - -operation, Uio 
•one of which all lilce fouuor 


Briti'ii ministiy now enten. 

(.‘iitsAs weie but as faint types and lorerminors. Four groat wars witliin 
-e-enty years had overwhelmed Great Britain with heavy debts and exco.ssivo 
nuition. Her recent conquests, so far from relieving her orribarrassmonis, 
] nil greatly increased that debt, which amounted now to £140,000,000. It 
-ttEffd necessary, therefore, by sonre exertion of metropolitan authority, to 
h\toct from the colonies, for this piu'po&c, a regirlar and certain rcivernic.^ 
Tire authorities in England cast about for iho moans of accoruplishirrg 
There was but one, and lhis taxation. Now taxation of a 


Tire 

their purpose. uu:, i^uw inxabroii or a 

■ sort was nothing new to the colonic.s. They had luirg boiurt' with 


certum 


tares for the so-caIIed_regulation of trade. But the ministry and their sujr- 
pnrters, not content with the old taxes, were for raising rrew oircs — l/Uxc's for 
r^renue as well as for regulation of trade. Taxes were taxes, whr'ther laid 
upon rmports or upon anything else ; birt the colonics wi're pc'r.sriaded at tiro 
ihie, aird for some time after, that there was a dilference, iirrd a vital one 
llhen, therefore, parliament voted, in tiro Ix'ginning of tiro year (1704) thal, it 
lud“aright to tax the colonies,” the colonies took alai rn. ‘TIu' Massaeluisc'tta 
house of representatives ordered a committee of corrcspnirihurtu' wilir tlie 
othfi colorues. James Otis, in a pamphlet, T/ic Ric/hh of Ihc lirilhh (Monies 
.lsfrk4,_ exclaimed that "by this [the BiitisliJ cornslilutiou cwory man in 
the dominroris is a free man; that no part of his majesty 'h dominions can Ixr 
traci mthout tlrerr consent J' "Tiro book,” siikl Lord Maii.slitdd, ehird jus- 
ticeof the brig’s benoli, "is ull of wildness.” But it did not .satisly many of 
t ie colonists, and wi der still, as the chief justice would have' siiid, hecamo 
their assertions of mdependence. It was not long bt'fore Hit' right of irailia- 
meat to ay airy taxes whatsoever was discusst'd and (l(niied.<t 4’]i(' rmiios - 
tion of Massachusetts was speedily re-echoed from rminsylvaiiia and kJ rnn - 
inqruc trons to oppose the whole scheme of taxation wrutfS to 
atout to depart for England as the agent for the colony to solicit the owrt 
throff of the proprietary government. 


tub stamp act passed 


a5 those frornllm coTonial aTsoinlPivS'^'*''^^^ money vacuiik'ii mrs tUi well 

^0, your oppression plmiS in A™”'- 1*7 yo^«' care ? 

mdulgence? They grew rm Iliny nourished by your 

uiuraims? Those sons PI “eglcct of them. They protected by 
people, I believe, are as Iralv lovlf 

pilous of their liberties onrl myal subjects as the king has, lurt a people 
The bmJSed tbern .slr^ouhrthey elor'te 

idsseci, riowLver, in the commons live to one (February 
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27th); in the lords there was no division nor the slightest oppositk)n.^*i 
clause inserted into the annual _ Mutiny Act carried out another part of the 
ministerial scheme, by authorising as many troops to be sent to America as 
the ministers saw fit. For these troops, by a special enactment Ioioto as the 
Quartering Act, the colonies in which they might be stationed were required 
to find quarters, fire-wood, bedding, drink, soap, and candles. 

News of the passage of these acts reached Virginia while the asseiubly 
was sitting. Patrick Henry assumed the responsibility of introducmg a series 
of resolutions which claimed for the inhabitants of Virginia all the rights of 
born British subjects ; denied any authority anywhere, except in the prowncial 
assembly, to impose taxes upon them ; ancl denounced the attempt to vest 
that authority elsewhere as inconsistent with the ancient constitution, and 
subversive of British as well as of American liberty. Upon the introduction 
of these resolutions a hot debate ensued. “Caesar had his Brutus,” raid 

Henry, “Charles I his Cromwell, and George HI ” “Treason ! treason!’’ 

shouted the speakei', and the cry was re-echoed from the house. “George 
HI,” said Henry, firmly, “may profit by their example. If that be treason, 
make the most of it !” In spite of the opposition of all the old leaders, the 
resolutions passed, the fifth and most emphatic by a majority of only one 
vote. 

Before these Virginia resolutions reached Massachusetts the general court 
had met at its annual session. The house of representatives appointed a 
committee of nine to consider what steps the emergency demanded. That 
committee recommended a convention or congress, to be composed of “com- 
mittees from the houses of representatives or burgesses in the several colonies," 
to meet at New York on the first Tuesday of October following. South Caro- 
lina was the first to respond by the appointment of delegates^ (July 25th), 

Before the stamps reached America symptoms of a violent ferment 
appeared. A great elm in Boston, at the corner of the present Washington 
and Essex streets, under which the opponents of the Stamp Act were accus- 
tomed to as.?emble, soon became famous as “liberty tree.” Tho.se persons 
supposed to favour the ministry were hung in effigy on the branches of thi‘? 
elm (August 15th). A mob attacked the house of Oliver, secretary of the 
colony, who had. been appoiuted stamp distributer for Massachusetts, pulled 
down a small building supposed to be intended for a stamp office, and fright- 
ened Oliver into a resignation. Later, maddened with liquor and excitement, 
they proceeded to the mansion of Hutclunson in North square. The lieutenant- 
governor and his family tied for their lives. The house was completely gutted, 
and the contents burned in bonfires kindled in the square. The inhabitants 
of Boston, at a town meeting, unanimously expressed their “abhorrence” of 
these proceedings, and a “civic guard” was organised to prevent their repe- 
tition. Yet the rioters, though well knoum, went unpunished— ^a sure sign 
of the secret concurrence and goodwill of the mass of the community. 

Throughout the northern colonies associations on the basis of forcible 
resistance to the Stamp Act, under the name of “Sons of Liberty” — a title 
borrowed from Barre’s famous speech — sprung suddenly into existence. They 

[‘ The subject^ by the deliberate resolve of a small majoritv, was referred to a 
of which Christopher Gadsden was the chairman. After two legislatures had held bactcr 
South, Carolina, by *'his achievement,” pronounced, for union. ^‘Our state,” he used to sa\, 
‘'particularly attentive to the intereat and feelings of America, was the first, though 
es^treme end, and one of the weakest, as well intemall}'' as externally, to listen to the ^ 
our northern brethren in their distresses. Massachusetts sounded the trumpet, but to taro- 
lina is it owing that it was attended to. Had it not been for South Carolina, no congre 
■wonld then have happened.”— B ancroft-^] 
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S^d'^rapidly from Connecticut 
and New Jersey, anc 


Pennsylvmia, 


and New York into Masse, cliuseHiS, 
and took up as their special business the 
of the stamp ofEcer&d In all the colonics those ollieers were 
nr rnmnelled to resign, and such stamps as arrived cilhor remained 
to! or else were seized and burned. The a&sombly of Ptninsylvania on 
Member 21st unanimously adopted a scries of resolutions denouncing the 
Act'as “unconstitutional and subversive of their clocarest rights.” 
Public meetings to protest against it were hold throughout the colonies. The 
boldin'' of such meetings was quite a new incident, anti formed a new ora in 
coloniaJ history. 


MEETING OF THE “STAMP TAX CONGKKSS” (1705 A.D.) 

In the midst of this universal excitement, at the day appointed by Mas- 
sachusetts (October 7th, 1765), _ commit! ees from nine colonies met in New 
York. The assembhes of Virginia and North Carolina not having Irccii hn 
session since the issue of the MassacliiLselJs circular, no ojjportunity had 
occurred of appointing committees. New York was in 1,hc same predicament ; 
but a committee of correspondence, appointed at a previous sosbion, saw lit to> 
attend. [Georgia sent a messenger nearly a thousand mill's overland to ask 
for a copy of the proceedings.] The congress was oi'ganised by the appoint- 
nient of Ruggles as president. A rule was adopted, giving to each colony 
represented one vote. 

In the course of a three weeks’ session a Declaration of the llights and 
Grievances of the Colonies was agreed to. _ All the privileges of Englislimcin 
were claimed by this declaration as the bii'thright of the colonists — among 
the rest, the right of being taxed only Iry their own consent. Since distance 
and local circumstances made a representation in the Hritish parliament, 
impossible; these representatives, it was maintained, could bo no other than' 
the several colonial legislatures. Thus was given a Hat nogalivc to a scheme 
lately broached in England by Powuall and others foi’ allowing to the coloniesi 
a representation in parliament, a project to which both Otis and FranldiiiL 
seem at first to have leaned. 

The several colonial assemblies, at their earliest sessions, gave to the pro- 
ceedings a cordial approval. _ The first day of November, appointed for the 
Stamp Act tago into operation, came and went, but not a stamp was any- 
where to be seen. Two companies of rioters paraded that evening the streets 
of New York, demanding the delivery ol the stamps, which Golden, on the' 
reagnation of the stamp distributor, and his refusal to receive them, liadl 
taken into the fort. Golden was hung in effigy. Ills carriage was seized',, 
and made a bonfire of under the muzzles of the guns." 

The merchants of New York set the example of the non-importation of 
Bnpsh goods by directing their correspondents in England to ship no more' 
goods to them until the repeal of the Stamp Act, and in Philadelphia it wasi 
resolved in town-meeting that till the repeal of that ant no lawyer ehouldl 
support the suit of an English creditor against an American debtor, nor any 
amencan make remittances to England in payiiieiit for debt. Instead of 
wearmg British cloth, which was formerly a mark of fashion and gentility,, 

yolleetor of ths stamp tax was not an easy ono, There is an amnsinp; 
publican who wont out on a wlilUi lioise into the rural dislricta, anal 
Utp pursued by a mob of farmers. As a witness quaintly worded it, ho looked! 

Ueatk on a pale horse with all hell after him.’’] 
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the wealthiest colonists now clothed themselves in homespun habiliment- 
[Stamped papers were required in judicial proceedings, but the judges openly 
omitted their use.] The custom-house ofheers granted clearances to every 
vessel that sailed, notwithstanding the want of stamped paper./ ^ 


REPEAL OE THE STAMP ACT (1706) AND NEW DISCONTENTS 

The outbreak in New York led to one result of value. An agreement to 
suspend importations from Great Britam was fortified by the resolution to 
encourage manufactures at home, even by such means as eating no lamb or 
mutton, so that there might he wool enough for the country. All thii, beinff 
communicated by a “committee of correspondence’^ to the other colonies^ 
there ensued a general though not a universal abstinence from British good^f! 

Meanwhile the want of stamp officers, and the indisposition of the coloniai 
authorities to enforce the Stamp Act by themselves, had left it in a lifeless 
condition. Demands that it should be put out of existence altogether came, 
not from the colonies alone, but from a large number of merchants in Eng- 
land. Conway, Pitt,’- and Burke, the greatest of English statesmen at the 
time, took up the opposition. The act had but augmented the expenditures 
of the Idngcloin without increasing its revenues. It had cost the treasury 
£12,000, of which but little more than a twelfth part was returned from 
duties levied in Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, Quebec, Florida, and the West 
Indies. The ministry, then professing to be a liberal one, listened to the 
general clamour for repeal. Amidst the throngs of tradesmen and merchants, 
politicians and statesmen, discussing the question, we see the colonial agents 
all alive to the interests with which they were charged. Foremost stood 
Benjamin Franklin, for several years the agent of Pennsylvania, and now 
called before the house of commons, where he assured liis questioners that the 
colonies would never submit to the Stamp Act, nor to any similar statute, 
however much they might ydeld upon the point of duties to regulate com- 
merce. The repeal was carried (March ISth, 1766), accompanied, however, 
by a Declaratory Act, “ for the better securing the dependency of his majesty's 
dominions in America upon the crown and parhament of Great Britam in all 
cases whatsoever.” This was the answer of England to the congress of 
America ; the Stamp Act was laid aside, but “ the power of taxation in all cases 
whatsoever” was more tightly grasped than ever. 

The fact that the rejoicings over the repeal of the Stamp Act were unmingled 
with any apparent misgivings as to the purpose of the Declaratory Act shows 
the warmth of the attachment to the mother country. Statues to Pitt and 
to the king [portraits to Camden, Barre, and Conway], with indemnities to 
those who had suffered from the riots of the preceding year, were voted 
amidst a turbulence of congratulations such as no event had ever occasioned 
in America. Forebodings returned with the following year. The parliament 
of 1767 created a board of revenue commissioners for America; passed a Tea 
Act, by which duties were imposed upon tea and other imports into the colonies, 
for the purpose not only of providing for troops as before, but of securing 
fixed salaries for the royal governors and the royal judges ; then pronounced 
the New York assembly incapable of legislation until the Quartering Act of 
1765 was obeyed by that body, hitherto resisting its execution. Here were 

P In our history of England ha-\'e already recounted the contests in that country o\er 
the colonial policy, and have quoted fiom Pitt’s immortal address.] 
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If^e'measuics more comprehensive and more oppressive than any parlia- 
Ipfflslation had as yet been. 

The^befinning of the next year (17G8) brought out the stern voice of 
n -tnMmqptts through her representatives, inveighing against all the ciiact- 
Snts of parliament, and calling upon the colonies to join in one firm front of 

'-tance The same spirit showed itself in all classes, ilic revenue com- 
^^■^doneis were soon flying from a riot occasioned by the seizure of John 
Hincock’s sloop Liberty for a fraudulent entry at the custom house. Such 
the prevailing confusion that British troops were orderctl to the town 
flT6S) This wa.s too much for Bo.ston. A town-meeting called upon the 
Lvernor (Bernard) to convene the general court. On his refusal, the meet- 
ing advised the people to get their arm.g ready, on account, it was said, “of 
an approaching war with France”; then summoned a convention from all 
Massachusetts. This gathered, and 
affain requested the governor to sum- 
nwn the legislature. He again re- 
fused, and hinted at treason in the 
convention, vith reason, indeed, eon- 
sideling the entire novelty of such a 
body to liim and to the colony. The 
convention, not very full of fim, depre- 
cated the displeasure of the governor, 
and addressed a petition to the king. 

Just as the convention was separating, 
the troops arrived under command of 
General Gage, but without finding the 
quarters that were demanded for them 
from Boston, sturdier as a town than 
Massachusetts as a colony. 

The new year (1769) began with a 
new provocation, in the shape of an 
act directing that all cases of treason, 
whether occurring in the colonics or 
not, should be tried in the mother 
country. This was woree than any 
taxation, worse than any e.xieiision 
of admiralty courts, any demand for 
quarters, any creation of revenue comini.ssioneis, any suspemsion of as.somblics ; 
it struck a blow at the safety of the person as well as the freedom of the sub- 
ject. The planter at Mount Vernon, hitherto calm, exclaims with iiicligna- 
tion that “our lordly masters in Great Britain will be satisfied with nothing 
Ips than the deprivation of American freedom.” “ That no man,” lie writes, 
‘‘should scruple or hesitate a moment to use arms in defence of so valuable a 
blessing, is clearly my opinion. Yet arms, I would beg leave to add, should 
be the last resource.” The Virginia assembly, of which Washington was still 
a member, passed resolutions of kindred spirit. Massachusetts was more than 
to follow. The Suffolk grand jury indicted the governor of Massachu- 
setts, the commander-in-chief of the colonics in general, with the revenue 
fomnnssioners and officers of the customs, for libelling the province to the 
numstry For every fresh provocation was there a fresh resistance, denying 
more and more of the power that was moz’e and inoro oppressive. ^ 

+ +1 representatives of Massachusetts, at their first coming 

ogetner (May 31st), resolved that it was inconsistent with their dignity and 
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freedom to deliberate in the midst of an armed force. They refused to enter 
upon the business of supplies, or anything else but redress of grievances 
They denounced a standing army in time of peace, without the consent of the 
general court, as an invasion of natural rights and their rights as Englishmen 
highly dangerous to the people, without precedent, and unconstitutional’ 
When called upon to refund the expenses already incurred in finding quarters 
for the troops, and to make provision also for the future, they rose to a still 
more indignant strain. 

The same spirit evinced in Virginia pervaded almost the whole continent. 
The assembly of South Carolina refused to find quarters for the troops sent 
to that province, and they adopted the Virginia resolutions, as did also the 
assemblies of Maryland and Delaware. The North Carolhia assembly did the 
same thing, and was dissolved in consequence ; but the members immediately 
reassembled in their private capacity, as had been clone in Virginia, and 
entered into the non-importation agreement. Party lines throughout the 
colonies began now to be strictly drawn. The partisans of the mother coimtry 
were stigmatised as “tories,” while the opponents of parliamentary taxation 
took the name of “whigs” — old names lately applied in England as designa- 
tions for the “king’s friends” and their opponents. 

The struggle, indeed, between the two parties in the mother country had 
reached a high pitch. Towards the close of the session of parliament Pownall 
had moved the repeal of Townshend’s Act, and had supported the motion in 
an elaborate speech, in which he showed that the total produce of the new 
taxes for the first year had been less than £16,000; that the expenses of the 
new custom-house arrangements had reduced the net proceeds of the crown 
revenue in the colonies to only £295, while the extraordinary military expenses 
in America amounted for the same period to £170,000 ; the merchants, mean- 
while, loudly complaining of the decline of trade, an evil which the extension 
of the non-importation agreements threatened to aggravate. Instead of 
meeting Pownall's motion by a direct negative, the ministers proposed the 
reference of the subject to the next session. 


THE “boston massacre” (1770 A.D.) 

The seventeen months during which the British troops had been stationed 
in Boston, even the agreement of the commanding officer to use only a single 
drum and fife on Sundays, had by no means reconciled the townspeople to 
their presence. A mob of men and boys, encouraged by the sympathy of the 
mass of the inhabitants, made it a constant practice to insidt and provoke 
them. After numerous fights with straggling soldiers, a serious collision 
at length took place. A picket guard of eight men, provoked beyond endur- 
ance by words and blows, fired into a crowd, killed three persons, and danger- 
ously wounded five others. The bells were rung; a cry spread through the 
town, “The soldiers are rising!” It was late at night; but the population 
poured into the streets ; nor was it without difficulty that a general combat 
WM prevented. The next morning, at an early hour, Paneuil Hall was filled 
with an excited and indignant assembly. 

Finally, upon the rmanimous advice of the council, it was agreed that aU 
the troops should be removed. The fvmeral of the slain, attended by a vast 
concourse of people, was celebrated with all possible pomp. The story of 
the “Boston massacre,” for so it was called, exaggerated mto a ferocious and 
unprovoked assault by brutal soldiers on a defenceless people, produced every- 
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excitement. The officer and soldiers of the picket guard were 
• Frtrd and tiiecl for murder. They wore defended, however, by Jolm 
and Josiah Quincy, two young lawyers, among the most zealous of 
tl DODular leaders, and so clear a case was made out in their behalf that 
tiiev weie all acquitted except two, who wore formd guilty of manslaughter 

^°^T^e^ffihis™cabinet meanwhile had undergone great changes. Torvnshend 
dead the Chatham influence was quite extinct, “tlie Idng’s friends” 
Here predominant, and Frederick North, eldest son of the carl ol Guildford, 
. courtesy Lord North, had risen, as the leader of that section, to the head 
of the ministry. As it happened, on the very day of the Boston rrrassacre 
lord North brought forward the promised motion to repeal the whole of 
ToTOshend’s act except the duty on tea. He could have wished to repeal 
the whole act, could that have been done without giving up the right of taxing 
the colonies— a right he would contend for to tho last hour of his life. Lord 
North’s biU of repeal became law in April, 1770. The obnoxious Quartering 
Act. limited by its terms to three years, w'as suffered silently to expire. But 
the Sugar Act, ancl especially the tax on tea, as t.hey iirvolved the whole 
principle of parliamentary taxation, were quite sufficient to keep up the dis- 
content of the colonies. 


THE BURNING Or? THE GASPEE 

The Gaspee, an armed schooner itr the reverrue service, had giverr great 
and often unnecessary annoyance to the shipping employed in Narragansctl 
Bay. A plan, in consequence, had been formed for her destruction. Enticed 
into shoal water by a schooner, to which she had been induced to give chase, 
she grounded (June lOtlr), and was boarded and burned by a party from 
Providence. In consequence of this daring outrage, an act of parliament had 
passed for sending to England for trial all persons concerned in the colonies 
in burning or destroying his majesty’s ships, dock-yards, or military stores. 
A reward of £600 aird a free pardorr to any accomplice was offered for the 
discovery of the destroyers of the Gaspee. But though the perpetrators were 
well known, no legal evidence could be obtained agairrst tlrcrn.o 

It has already appeared how small a part of the provocations to the colotries 
consisted m mere measures of taxation. A signal instance of the compre- 
hensive inflictions from the mother country came up in the midst of the 
transactions lately occurred. Tho repugnance of the colonics to the slave- 
trade, reviving in these times of struggle, brought out renewed expressions of 
opposition and abhorrence. Virginia attempted by her assembly [on motiorr 
by Thomas Jefferson] to lay restrictions on the traffic ; but tho royal governor 
was _at once directed by the authorities at home to consent to no laws affecting 
the interests of the slave rlealora (1770). The efforts of other colonies met 
mth similar obstacles. Bills of a-sscmblics, petitions to the king, called forth 
by the startling development of the trade, ^ were alike ineffectual. “It is tho 
opimon of tins meeting” — thus ran the resolves of the county of Fairfax, 
George Washington chairman— “ that during our present difficulties and dis- 
tress no slaves ought to be imported into any of the British colonies on this 
contment, and we take this opportunity of declaring our most earnest wishes 
n" 7 PTif fo such a wicked, cruel, and unnatural trade” 
U<74). Provocations were gathering heavily and rapidly.^ 

Ima montha 6,431 slaves -were imported into tlic singlo colony of South Caro- 

ima from Afnca and the West Indies. 
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THE BOSTON TBA-PAKTY 

The British government, determined to carry into execution the duty on 
tea, now attempted to effect by policy what was found to be impracticable 
by constraint. The measures of the colonies had already produced such 
diminution of exports from Great Britain that the warehouses of the East 
India Company contained about seventeen million pounds of tea, for which 
a market could not readily be procured. The unwnlhngness of the company 
to lose their commercial profits, and of the ministry to lose the revenue from 
the sale of tea in America, led to a compromise for the security of both. The 
East India Company were authorised to export their tea, duty free, to any 
place whatever, by which regulation tea would come cheaper to the American 
consumer than before it had been made a source of revenue. It was now to 
be seen whether the colonies would practically support their own principle^ 
and meet the consequences, or submit to taxation. The colonies were united 
as one man. The new ministerial lolan was universally considered as a direct 
attack on the liberties of the people, wliich it was the duty of all to oppose, 
Cargoes were sent to New York, Philadelphia, Charleston (South Carolina), 
and Boston. The inhabitants of the cities of New York and Pluladelphia sent 
the ships back to London, and, said Jolm Adams, “ they sailed up the Thames 
to proclaim to all the nation that New York and Pennsylvania would not be 
enslaved.” The inhabitants of Charleston unloaded the tea and stored it 
in damp cellars, where it could not be used, and where it finally was all spoilei 

The vessels containing the tea for Boston lay for some days in the har- 
bour, watched by a strong guard of citizens, who, from a numerous tora- 
nieeting, despatched the most peremptory commands to the shipmasters not 
to land their cargoes. At length the popular rage could be restrained no 
longer, and the consignees, apprehending violence, took refuge in Castle 
William, while, on the 16th of December, an assemblage of men dressed and 
painted like Mohawk Indians, boarded the vessels and threw the tea into the 
dock. In the space of about two hours the contents of three hundred and 
loTty-two chests of tea, valued at T18,000, were thus destroyed./ 

Concerning this much-discussed event John Fiske? writes with his 
accustomed vividness and with perhaps something more than his usual 
enthusiasm. He declares that few even among American historians hare 
fully understood or properly interpreted the meaning of the Bo.ston Tea- 
party. In his view it was an event of supreme importance, an assertion of 
the most fundamental principle of political freedom which had had its origin 
at a New England town-meeting. The tenor of its peculiar implications has 
been curiously misunderstood by British writers. He quotes the “tory 
historian” Leckysf as characterising the event as an “outrage," and the 
“ liberal historian ” Green h as alluding to it as a “ trivial riot.” In his view 
such expressions betray a profound misapprehension of the significance of the 
event, which, to the New England mind, seems to be one far enough from 
trivial. Fiske himself, indeed, characterises it as “colossal.” He thinks that 
sound reason guided the actors in the momentous episode ; that there was no 
intrusion of mere prejudice or oppression. He cites with approval the 
comment of the contemporary historian Gordon, 'i who declared that “had the 
tea been landed, the union of the colonics in opposing the ministerial scheme 
would have been dissolved, and it would have been extremely difficult ever 
after to have restored it ” ; and he thinks that the men of Boston showed 
monumental patience in delaying action so long as they did. He does not 
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fn nninnare the “ dauntless moral purpose ” of these men with the 
that actuated the noblest heroes of Greece and Homo. If this 
• wuretation fails somewhat to carry conviction, it at least is uitcrosting as 
inefrom one of the most candid and circumspect of American historians. 
Vnr need we doubt that some at least of the men who conducted the famous 
Tea party were actuated by motives such as are hero ascribed to them.“ 


the FWE ACTS ; THE BLOCKADE OF BOSTON AND TUB FIRST CONGRESS (1774 A.D.) 

Wlien presently, the fate of the tea became known in England, ministerial 
indignation rose to a high pitch. Leave was asked by Lord North to intro- 
duce into parliament, then in session, tlic so-Ciillod “Five Acts,” including a 
measure, soon famous as the Boston Foil Bill, shutting up the harbour of 
that toiTO, and removing the scat of govciTuncnt to Salem. The audacity of 
the Bostoiiians had silenced the friends of the colonists, and this motion 
encountered but slight opposition. 

Another bill soon followed, “for better regulating the government of 
Nassacliusetts Bay,” amounting, in fact, to an abrogation of the charter. 
Bus bill gave to the crown the appointnu'nt of conncillois and judges of the 
sucerior court. The appointment of all other ofliccns, military, cxocuLivo, 
and judicial, was bestowed on the governor, iudc]K'ndently of any approval 
hy the council. AJl town-meetings, except for elections, were proliibilcd. 
A third bill, intended to meet cases like that of the Boston massacre, and to 
protect the servants of the crown against tho verdicts of colonial juries, 
prowded for the trial in England of all persons charged in the colonics with 
murders committed in support of government. Tlicsso bills worn carried in 
both houses by a majority of more tlian four to one. A fourth bill, for quar- 
tering troops in America, a new edition of the former act, wa,s also brought in 
by the ministers. A fifth act, known as the (Quebec Act, dosigm'd to prevent 
that newly acquired province from joining wdth the other colonics, restored 
in dvil matters the old Eronch law and guaranteed to tlio Calliolic church tlie 
po'fsession of its ample property, amounting to a fourth part or more of the 
old French grants, with full freedom of worship. Tho calling of an assembly 
was indefinitely postponed, _ the legislative aiiihorityq except for taxation, 
being committed to a council nominaied by the crown. Tho boundaries of 
the province were also extended to the Mississip)p')i on the west and the Ohio 
on the south, so as to include, besides tho pro.si>nt Canada, tho territory now 
the five states northwest of the Ohio. In tho commons Burke brought 
forward a motion to repeal tho tax on tea. In liis sp<’c'oh on this occasion, the 
earliest of the splendid series of his published parliamentary orations, he 
renewed the history of the attempit to lax the colonics, and propiosed to go 
back to the state of things before the passage of the Staniji Act. But the 
ministers were resolved, by making an cxamiilc, to terrify the colonies into 
subnussion. c 

Four ships of war werc ordered to sail for the proscribed town. General 
bap, commander-in-chiof in America, was appointed governor of Massachu- 
setts Bay, in the room of Mr. Hutchinson, and ho was authorised to remit 
imeitures and grant pardons. The Port Bill arriving in dillcront parts of 
[tie colonies excited universal indignation. In Philadelphia and other places 
cpectips Tvere taken up in aid of the sull'erons in Boston. Tho Virginia 
ajpuibiy^ moved by tho eloquence of Patrick Henry, espoused the cause of 

ssaenusetts, and resolved to observe the first day of tho operation of the 
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bill as a fast; for whicli act Governor Dunmorej who had succeeclecrLorj 
Botetourt as governor, dissolved them. Previous to their separation ho^v- 
ever, they proposed a general congress to deliberate on those measures’whicli 
the common interest of America might require. On the 1st of June, the dav 
designated by the Port Bill, business was suspended in Boston at noon and 
the harbour shut against all vessels. Before that time the people of Massa- 
chusetts had received assurances of sympathy and aid from nearly all the 
other colonies. Emboldened by such support, they determined to act mth 
unabated vigour, and when they met at Salem they resolved on a general 
congress, to meet on the Ist of September at Philadelphia, nominatefffive o! 
their members to attend it, voted the sum of £500 for defraying their expenses 
and recommended to the several towns and districts of the province to raise 
this sum, according to their proportion of the last provincial tax; which 
requisition was readily complied with. On being informed of these proceed- 
ings, the governor dissolved the assembly. 

The cause of the people of Boston gained gromid everywhere, and at 
length the Boston committee of correspondence, satisfied that they enjoyed 
the good opinion and confidence of the public, ventured to frame and publish 
an agreement, entitled a “ Soleixm League and Covenant.” This was couched 
in such very strong terms that it met with but little favour, and soon sank 
into oblivion. It wa.s succeeded by a compact of a less exceptionable nature, 
which was efficacious in preventing commercial intercourse with Great Britain. 
The necessity of a general congress wa.s soon universally perceived, and the 
measure was gradually adopted by every colony, from New Hampshire to 
South Carolina. On the 4th of September delegates appeared at Pliiladelphia, 
and the next day the first continental congress was organised at Carpenter’s 
Hall, in Chestnut street. It was resolved that each colony should have one 
vote, whatever might be the number of its representatives. They made a 
Declaration of Rights ; resolved on an address to the king, a memorial to the 
people of British America, and an address to the people of Great Britain. 
These papers had a great effect both in America and England. They inspired 
the people with confidence in their delegates, and their decency, firmness, 
and wisdom caused a universal feeling of respect for the congress, which 
extended even to England. Lord Chatham, speaking of them in the house 
of lords, said that “for solidity of reasoning, force of sagacity, and wisdom 
of conclusion, under such complication of circumstances, no nation, or body 
of men, can stand in preference to the general congress at Pluladelphia.” 

The appearance of things in Massachusetts was far from being auspicious. 
Soon after General Gage’s arrival several regiments arrived from Ireland, 
New York, Halifax, and Quebec. General Gage excited the jealousy of the 
townsmen by employing some of the troops in repairing and manning the 
fortifications on Boston Neck — measure which the people imderstood as 
intended to cut off communication between the town and the coimtry. 

Gage had issued writs for the assembling of a convention at Salem on the 
5th of October ; but, alarmed by the symptoms of increased discontent, he 
judged it expedient to counteiTuand the writs, by a proclamation suspending 
the meeting. _ Tliis proclamation was declared illegal, and ninety representa- 
tives assenibling, and neither the governor nor Ins substitute attending, they 
formed themselves into a provincial congress and adjourned to Concord. 
Here they appointed a committee to request General Gage to desist froni 
fortifying the entrance into Boston, and to restore that place to its neutral 
state, as before. The governor expressed the warmest displeasure at the 
supposition of danger from English troops, to any but enemies of England, 
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^‘''ru^iined the congress to desist from their illegal proceedings. The pro- 
Lrrhl congi-ess then adjourned to_ Cambridge whore they appointed a coin- 
n e to nrepare a plan for the immediate defence of the province, gave 
"ts for W enlistment of a number of the inhabitants to be in readiness, 
" t a minute’s warning,”^ to appear in arms, elected three general officers, 
hie Ward and Pomeroy, to command these minute-men, and adjourned 
the’‘’3rd oi November. On their second assembling they passed an ordi- 
“ „e for the equipment of twelve thousand incn,_ to acL on py emergency, 
the enhstment of one-fourth part of the militia as minute-men, and 
amointed two more officers, Pre,scott and Heath. They also secured the 
eo-operation of New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Connecticut in raising an 
army of twenty thousand men. 

' The new parliament met on the 30tli of November, 1774, and were addressed 
by the king, who referred in strong terms to the rebellious conduct of the 
people in Massachusetts and the other colonics. Addresses, echoing the 
royal sentiments, were made by both houses, though not without much 
opposition. Massachusetts was soon after declared lo bo in a state of rcbel- 
liou and a bill for the restriction of the colonial commerce and fisheries was 
also’ passed by parliament. 

That portion of the revolution which could be accomplished in the council- 
halls may here be considered to have been brought to a close. The colonists 
had taken their position. They had repeatedly declared their grievances. 
They had peaceably petitioned for redress, and had met new acts of aggres- 
sion by unavailmg remonstrance. The purpose of rosistauce had acquired 
consistency and firmness, and only awaited tho resort of tyj’anny to physical 
force in order to display its strength. The occasion was soon to arrive when 
the pen was to be laid aside and the sword unsheathed. 

A considerable quantity of military stores having been dc]DO&ited at Con- 
cord, an inland town, about eighteen miles from Boston, General Gage resolved 
to destroy them [also to capture Samuel Adams and John Ilaiicock, who had 
been warned to escape from Boston], For tho execution of this design, he, 
on the night preceding the 19th of April, detached Licutcnant-Colonol Smith 
and Major Pitcairn, with eight hundred grenadiers and light infantry, who, 
at eleven o’clock, commenced a silent and expeditious march for Concord. 
Messengers, 2 who had been sent from town for that purpose by Dr. Joseph 
Warren, who had happily received timely notice of the expedition, eluded the 
British patrols and gave the alarm, which was rapidly spread by church- 
bells, signal-guns, and volleys. On the airival of the Britisli troops at Lex- 
ington, six miles below Concord, they found about seventy men, belonging to 
the minute-company of that town, on the parade, under arms. Major Pit- 
cairn, who led the van, galloping up to them, called out, “Disperse, disperse, 
ye rebels ! darnn you ! why don’t you disperse ?” Tho sturdy yeomanry not 
instantly obeying his order, he advanced nearer, fired his pistol, flourished his 
wd, and ordered his soldiers to fire. The troops cheered, and immediately 
fired several of the provincials fell, and the rest dispersed. The British con- 

■nilitia organised in this manner received tho appellation of " minute-men,” 
i. j • Severe and William Dawca, the former of whom i.s immortal for his 

'ptW* Certain details of tho tradition aie under dispute.] 

fl'e first shot at Lexington was studiously examined at the time, 
TTiiri n yvemption fiom the charge of being iho aggressor, and yrothingham and 

n.. evidence. It seems piobablc that the British fired fust, though by 
^ musket on tho piovincial side flashed in tho pan bofoie the regulars filed, 
difl present, and most British -wiilors, say tlic Americans filed flist, as 

ntcaim— J ustin Wixsonn] 

P, w— von XXIII. 1} 
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tinning to di&cliarge their mnskcts after the dispersion, a part of the fumthc? 
stopped and returned the fire. Eight Americans were killed, three or four of 
them by the first discharge of the British, the rest after they had left the 
parade. Seveial also were wounded. 

The British detachment now pressed forward to Concord, A party of 
light infantry took possession of the bridge, _ while the main body entered the 
town and proceeded to execute their cominiasion. They spiked two twonti- 
four-pounders, threw five hundred pounds of ball into the river and ue)]., 
and broke in pieces sixty barrels of flour. Meanwhile the provincial militi.I 
were reinforced, and Major Buttrick of Concord assuming the command 
they advanced towards the bridge. _ _Not being aware of the transaction at 
Lexington, and anxious that the British should be the aggressors, he ordered 
his followers to refrain from giving the first fire. As he advanced, the Iwht 
infantry retired to the Concord side of the river and commenced pulling°u[j 
the bridge, and on his nearer approach they fired, and killed a captain and 
one of the privates. The provincials returned the fire;’- a severe content 
ensued, and the regulars were forced to give ground with some loss. Tliey 
were soon joined by the main body, and the whole detacliment letreatcd with 
precipitancy. All the inhabitants of the adjoining country weie by this time 
in arms, and they attacked the retreating ti’oops in every direction. Stone 
walls and other coverts served the provincial soldiers for lines and redoubts 
whilst their superior knowledge of the comrtry enabled them to head off the 
British troops at every turn of the road. Thus harassed, they reached Lex- 
ington, where they were joined by Lord Percy, who, most oppoitunely for 
them, had arrived with nine hundred men and two pieces of cannon .2 The dose 
firing, by good marksmen, from behind their accidental coverts, threw the 
British into great confusion, but they kept up a retreating fire on the militia 
and minute-men. If the Salem and Marblehead regiments had arrived in 
season to cut off their retreat, in all probability but few of the detacliment 
would ever have reached Boston. Of the Americans engaged throughout 
the day, fifty were killed and thirty-four wounded. The British loss was 
sixty-five killed, one hundred and eighty wounded, and twenty-eight prisoners. 
To their wounded prisoners the Americans behaved with the utmost tender- 
ness and humanity, and apprised Gage that he was at liberty to send the 
surgeons of his own army to minister to them. The affair of Lc.xington was 
the signal for war. The provincial congress of Massachusetts met the next 
day after the battle, and determined the number of men to be raised; fixed 
on the payment of the troops ; voted an issue of paper money ; drew up rules 
and regulations for an army ; and all was done in a business-like manner./ 


BANCROFT ON THE AFTERMATH OF LEXINGTON 

Darkness closed upon the country and upon the town, but it was no 
night for sleep. Heralds on swift relays of horses transmitted the w'ar-niessage 
from hand to hand, till village repeated it to village; the sea to the back- 
woods , the plains to the highlands ; and it was never suffered to droop, till it 
had been borne north, and south, and east, and west, throughout the land 
It spread over the bays that receive the Saco and tire Penobscot. Its loud 


This skirmish inspired Emerson’s famous Oonctyrd Ode, in "which he says of this fir'it 
volley of "the embattled faimpis," that they "fired the shot heaid round the world ”] ^ 

Colonel Stedman,^ a British histoiian, says that the fagged-out legulars reached Percy s 
lines -wiili '^their tongues hanging out of their mouths like dogs after a chase 
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^^"IvilG^broke the rest of the trappers of New Hampshire, and ringing like 
flip notes from peak to peak, overleapt the Green mountains, swept onward 
t Montreal and descended the ocean river, till the responses were echoed 
frrm the cliffs of Quebec. The hills along the Hudson told to one another 
Wale As the summons hurried to the south, it was one day at New York ; 
n one inore at Philadelphia ; the next it lighted a watch-fire at Baltimore ; 
rtence it waked an answer at Annapolis. Grossing the Potomac near Mount 
itrnon it was sent forward without a halt to Williamsburg. It traversed 
the Dismal Swamp to Nansemond along the route of the first emigrants to 
\orth "Carolina. It moved onwards and still onwards through boundless 
loves of evergreen to New Berne and to Wilmington. ''For God's sake, 
foraard it by night and by day!” wrote Cornelius liarnett by the express 
which sped for Brunswick. Patriots of South Carolina caught up its tones at 
the border, and despatched it to Charleston, and through pines and palmetloos 
aiid moss-clad live oaks, still farther to the south, till it resounded among 
the New England settlements beyond the Savannah. Hillsborough and the 
Mecklenburg district of North Carolina rose in triumph, now that their weari- 
some uncertainty had its end. The Blue Ridge took up the voice and made it 
heard from one end to the other of the valley of Virginia. The Alloghanics, as 
they listened, opened their barriers that the “loud call” might pass through to 
the hardy riflemen on the Holston, the Watauga, and tlic Pronch Broad. Ever 
rcnevTng its strength, powerful enough even to create a commonwealth, it 
breathed its inspiring word to the first settlors of Kentucky ; bo that hunters 
who made their halt in the matchless valley of the Elkhorn commemorated 
the nineteenth day of April by naming their encampment Lexington. With 
one impulse the colonics sprang to arms ; with one spirit they pledged them- 
selves to each other “ to be ready for the extreme event.” With one heart 
the continent cried, “Liberty or death!” 

The country people, as soon as they heard the cry of innocent blood from 
the ground, snatched their firelocks from the walls, and wives and mothers 
and sisters took part in preparing the men of their households^ to go forth to 
the war. The farmers rushed to “ the camp of liberty,’ ’ often with nothing but 
the clothes on their backs, without a day’s provisions, and many without a 
farthing in their pockets. Without stores or cannon, or supplies even of 
powder or of money, Massachusetts, by its congress, on the 22nd of April 
resolved unanimously that a New England army of thirty thousand men 
should be raised, and established its own proportion at thirteen thousand six 
hundred. The term of enlistment was fixed for the last day of December. 

Boston was beleaguered round from Roxbury to Chelsea by an unorgan- 
ised, fluctuating mass of men, each with his own musket and his little store 
of cartridges, and such provisions as he brought with him or as were sent after 
him or were contributed by the people round about. The British officers, 
from the sense of their own weakness and from fear of the American marks- 
men, dared not order a sally. _ Their confinement was the more irksome, for 
it came of a sudden before their magazines had been filled. They had scoffed 
at the Americans as cowards who would run at their sight, and they had saved 
the^elves from destruction only by the rapidity of their retreat. 

The news from Lexington surprised London in the last days of May. The 
Massachusetts congress, by a swift packet in its own service, had sent to 
t f c 1 accurate statement of the events of the 19th of April, 

tortified by depositions, with a charge to Arthur Lee, their agent, to give it 
me widest circulation. These were tlieir words to the inhabitants of Britain; 
brethren, we profess to be loyal and dutiful subjects, and, so hardly dealt 
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with as we have been, are still ready, with our lives and fortunes, to defend 
the person, family, crown, and dignity of our royal sovereign. Nevertheless to 
the persecution and tyranny of his cruel ministry we will not submit. Appeal- 
ing to heaven for the justice of our cause, we determine to die or be free. ’ 
Granville Sharpe, who was employed in the ordnance department, declined 
to take part in sending stores to America, and after some delay threw up hh 
employment. Lord Chatham was the real conqueror of Canada for England 
and Carleton had been proud to take to Quebec as his aide-de-camp Chatham’s 
eldest son. But it was impossible for the offspring of the elder Pitt to drar^ 
his sword against the Americans, and his resignation was offered, as soon as it 
could be done without a wound to his character as a soldier. Admiral Kep- 
pel, one of the most gallant officers in the British navy, asked not to be em- 
ployed in America. The recorder of London put on a full suit of mourning, 
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and being asked if he had lost a relative or friend, answered, “Yes, many 
brothers at Lexington and Concord.” 

On the 24th of June the citizens of London, agreeing fully with the letter 
received from New York, voted an address to the king, desiring liim to con- 
sider the situation of the English people, “ who had nothing to expect from 
America but gazettes of blood and mutual lists of _ their slaughtered fellow 
subjects.” And again they prayed for the dissolution of parliament, and a 
dismission forever of the present ministers. As the Idiig refused to receive 
this address on the throne, it was never presented, but it was entered in the 
books of the city and published under its authority. The Society for Con^- 
tutional Information, after a special meeting on the 7th of June, raised £10(t 
"to be applied,” said they, "to the relief of the widows, orphans, and aged 
parents of our beloved American fellow subjects, who, faithful to the character 
of Englishmen, preferring death to slavery, were, for that reason only, inhu- 
manly murdered by the king’s troops at Lexington and Concord.’ Other 
sums were added, and an account of what had been done was laid before the 
world by Home Tooke in the PvMic Adveii/iser. The publication raised an 
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[1774 A.E] revenue. Three printers were fined in consequence £100 

The ceople of New England had with one impn so 
K nin'in nthfii'wise. stood aehast, don 


rushed to arms ; the 


Tieonle of JNew liingianu wiuu uin- xuipixuii nj i/mj 

England quite otherwise, stood aghast, doubtful aiul saddened, 
to fight against their countrymen; languid and appallctl ; astonished 
which they had been taught to believe never woukl come ; in a 
" r nf Sthv' irresolute between their piido and their sympathy with the 
hJnLlp for Engfish Kbertiea. The king might employ emancipated ncgroi's, 
Indians or Canadians, or Russians, or Cennans; Englishmen enough fo 
°’'rrv on tile war were not to be engaged. The king’s advisers cast their 
outside of England for aid. They counted with certainty upon the 
ibitants of Canada; they formed plans to recruit in Ireland ; they looked 
inHanover Hesse, and Russia for regiments. Jhe king rested his eonfidoiice 
rf success in checldng the rebellion on tlie ability ol bis governor to aim 
Lliqus and negroes enough to make up the deficiency. This plan of opera- 
Sbears the special impress of George 1II.« 


ticondehoga and crown point taken; bunker hill lost 

At New Yoik the doubtful tory ascendency ivas completely swc])t away 
by the ouirent of patriotism occasioned by the battle of Lexington, and the 
public voice of the colony declared its determination to join in the quarrel. 
Some of the boldest inhabitants of Connecticut conceivocl the clcbign of cap- 
turing Ticonderoga and Crown Point, two fortresses whieh, in the event of a 
final struggle, would prove of the utmo.st importance to the Anierieiina. 
Forty volunteeis accordingly proceeded from Coniiectieut to I.-ic'iiniiigton. 
Colonel Ethan Allen joined them with two liuiidred and thirty men. Jlero 
they were aU unexpectedly joined by Colonel Bencdiet Arnold, who had 
meitated a similar project, He wa,g admitted to net as auxiliary to Alk'ii, 
who held the chief command. Allen ami Arnold with eighty-tliree men 
entered the fort abreast at break of day (May 9th).' All the garri.son wi'ro 
asleep, except one sentinel, whose piece missing fire, he attenqiled to ('.scape 
into the fort; but the Americans rushed after him^ and, forming th('ni.s('lvea 
into a hollow square, gave throe loud liuz5ia.s, which inslantly aroiusocl the 
garrison. Some sldrmishing with swords and Eayoncts ensued. Dc' la I’laco, 
the commander [who came forth undressed with his broi'chc's in hi.s IuukIh], 
was required to surrender the fort. “By wliat authority?” lie asked, witli 
no unnatural surprise. “I demand it,” replied Allen, "in the name of the 
great Jehovah and of the continental congress 1” Tiii,s extraordinary sum- 
mons was mstantly obeyed./ 

Thus was Ticonderoga taken in the gray of the morning of the 1 Otli of May. 
what cost the British nation ,£8,000,000, a succession of canipaign.s, and 
many hves was won in ten minute,s by a Rw undisciplined men, without the 
loffi of life or limb. The Americans gained with the fortress nearly fifty 
pnsonersand more than a hundred pieces of cannon.® 

Colonel Seth Warner was then despatched to Crown Point, and ho {■'asily 
acceeded m gaming possession of thi.s pl.acc, in which a .sergc'ant aiul twelve 
T whole of the garri-son. A Briti.sli sloop of war, lying 

trhnLm™’ ''oHhern end of Lake Champlain, was cajitured by Arnold, 

commenced in tins manner a brief but brilliant career, 1 oo soon clouded 

There has been controveisy conoemiiig tho rolativo credit duo Allen and Arnold in tliia 
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by private vice, vanity, and prodigality, and finally tarnished by 'puhh,! 
treachery and dishonour. Thus the Americans, rvithout the loss of a sintrir, 
man, acquired, by a bold and decisive stroke, two important posts a'gre t 
quantity of artillery and ammmrition, and the coiiunarid of Lake Georo-e 'in!l 
Lake Champlain. ^ 

Towards the end of May a considerable reinforcement arrived at Boston 
from England under generals Howe, Burgoyne, and Clinton, who had gained 
great reputation in the preceding war. General Gage, thus strengthened 
prepared to act with more decision. It was recommencled by the provlnciai 
congress to the council of war to take measures for the defence of Dorchester 
Neck and to occupy Bunker Hill. The hill, wliich is high and commanding 
stands just at the entrance of the peninsula of Charlestown. Orders vere 
accordingly issued, on the 16th of June, for a detachment of one thousand 
men, mider the command pf Colonel Prescott, to take possession of that 
eminence; but, by some mistake, Breed’s Hill was made the scene of the 
intrenchment. The American troops, who were provided with intrenching 
tools, immediately commenced their work, and pursued it with such diligence 
that before the morning arrived they had thrown up a redoubt of considerable 
dimensions. This was done in such deep silence that, although the peninsula 
was nearly surrounded by British ships of war and transports, their operations 
were only first disclosed to the enemy by the return of daylight. 

The alarm, was given at Boston, at break of day, by a cannonade which 
the Lively, sloop of war, promptly directed against the provincial works. A 
battery of six guns was soon after opened upon them from Copp’s Hill, at 
the north end of Boston. Under a continual shower of shot and shells, the 
Americans persevered in their labour. 

At three o’clock the British moved to the attack, three thousand strong. 
They marched slowly up the hill in two lines. The artillery was used occa- 
sionally as they advanced, but did little execution. Meantime the Americ.an3 
had been reinforced by a body of their countrymen under Joseph Warren 
and Pomeroy. While the troops were advancing, orders were given by the 
British to set fire to Charlestown, and in a very short time the town ^vas 
wrapped in flames. The Americans permitted the enemy to approach unmo- 
lested within a hundred yards of their works, and then poured in upon them 
such a deadlyr fire of small-arms that the British commanders, who had 
expected nothing more than a few random shots from militia, soon found 
their line broken and the soldiers falling back precipitately to the landhig- 
place. By the vigorous exertions of the officers, they were again formed and 
brought to the attack, though with apparent reluctance. The Americans 
again reserved their fire until the enemy were within five or six rods, when 
they gave it with deadly precision, and put them a second time to flight, 
But by this time the powder of the Americans began to fail, and their fire 
slackened. The British brought some of their cannon to bear, which raked 
the inside of the breastwork fi’om end to end ; the fire from the ships, bat- 
teries, and field-artillery was redoubled, and the redoubt, attacked on tfaree 
sides at once, was carried at the point of the bayonet. The Amencans, 
though a retreat was ordered, delayed, and made an obstinate resistance 
with the butts of their guns, until the assailants, who easily mounted the works, 
had half filled the redoubt. The troops had now to make their way over 
Charlestown Neck, which wms completely raked by the Glasgow man-of-war 
and two floating batteries; but by the skill and address of the officers, ana 
especially of General Isi’ael Putnam, who commanded the rear, the ietreat 
was effected with little loss. General Warren was in the battle, fighting hke 
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n cnlflipr with his musket, in the redoubt, and while the troops were 
a ; thence he was shot in the back ot llu- head. 

New Hainp.sliire troops, under Stark, Dearliorn, and others, were in 
a . h7tf e iiea]' the rail-fence. They were niarchiiig I'rom their native state 
tne u, ■ 1 jjjid came upon the battle-ground by their own mipulses, 

I'^fntrSyed no orders froin the comniander-in-ehiof. The British had 
three thousand in the figlit, the Americans fifteen huiidrcd j engaged at 
time - from three to four thousand took part at .sonu' time, though at all 
rin s of contact the British were supeiior in nunibcrsj The English acknowl- 
la loss of one thousand and fifty-four killed and wounded, with a great 
n roMi-tion of officers. The American loss, previous to the taking of the 
rdoubt was trifling, but owing to their im))rudence m not retrealmg when 
radered’the number was increased. They lost in killed one hundred and 
Utv and three hundred wounded and missing ! 

biittle of Bimker, or Breed’s, Hill, though a deh'at Inr tlie Americans, 
«.is in a sense a moral victory, since their uni mined and ill-managed trooii.s 
dioved that they could hold their fire for eih'eliw' volh-ys, and could mev't 
the Biitish regular face to face. This in spi((' of bad mililary mauiigement. 
On this matter Charles Francis Adams® animadverts with mueh vigour. 
He declares that "the affair of the 17tli of June J775 allords one of the 
most singular examples on record of what might be callc'.d tlie ‘ bahiucing of 
blunders’ between opposing sides, and of the accidental inuring of all tliosn 
blundeis to the advantage of one .side.” In chicidation of this curious claim, 
he points out that the operations of the Aiuoi-ieans were, so blunderingly 
earned out that they should have resulted in inctri('val)le disaal('r, and 
would have so resulted had it not been tliat the British commanders showed 
an even superior capacity for blundering. lie declares that when Brescott 
was ordered to march aci OSS Charlestown Nock and 1o occupy Bunker Hill, 
he left his rear quite unproloctoci ; that in advaneiiig williout orders from 
the summit of Bunker Hill to the lower summit befou' him, ho enLeri'd a trap 
from which there was no escape unless Iris enemy luul tlu> fal,uii,y to come at 
him diieetly from the front anrl tliiis drive iiiin out of his daiigoroii.s position. 
Even so, Prescott twice repulsed the British, as we have seen. 1 L is the 
opinion of Adams that if he had a tliird time repulsed his opponenls, they 
would in all probability have given up tiio attack for the day ; and in that 
case diere is hardly a doubt that he would li.ave been eoiiipelled (o surrender 
on the following day, as operations in the, rear would then have been niado 
under cover of the British fleet. Paradoxical a,s il, may sei'in, tlii'n, it was 
Prescott’s peculiar good fortune that a lack of ammunition led him to with- 
draw, so that he was virtually lorced out of the (,ra]) int,o a position of 
safety by the ill-advised advance of the enemy. Had it lii'cn otlu'rwiso, 
Prescott’s success of the first day would have led to irretrievable di.saster cm 
the second, just as happened in Napoleon’s battle, s of Ligny and AVaterloo, 
It must be admittecl that there is a certain plausibility, if lioi actual convic- 
tion, in this paradoxical view.® 


THE SECOND CONGHESS; WASHINGTON DllIVEH THE imiTlRII EUOM BOSTON 

, A second congress was now clearly nceessary. Before the battle of Tu'X- 
^ appointed by all the enlonir's, and it assemliled at 

iiladelphia on the 10th of May, when Peyton llaudolph was again elioseu 
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The crisis had now arrived which required the other colonies to determine 
whether they would maintain the cause of New England in actual rvar or 
abandon that liberty for which they had so long contended, and submit to 
parliament. The congress immediately resolved that the colonies should be 
put m a state of defence. They then voted addresses to the king, to the 
people of Great Britain, to the people pf Canada, and to the assembly of 
Jamaica. These several papers were widtten in a masterly style, full of the 
eloquence so necessary to conciliate goodwill to the common cause. Congresa 
next resolved that twenty thousand men should immediately be equipped- 
chose George Washington, of Virginia, a member of the congress, to be com- 
mandcr-in-chief of the army of the United Colonies, and all the forces now 
raised or to be raised by them ; they organised all the higher departments of 
the army, and emitted bills of credit, for the payment of which the twelve United 
Colonies were pledged. On tlie 6th of July a manifesto was issued. 

Meantime the news of the battle of Bunker Hill spread through the coun- 
try, and all New England was in arms. Companies were raised with the 
utmost despatch, and all hopes of reconciliation were lost. Bands of armed 
men came flocking to Cambridge from all directions and from remote dis- 
tances. The British foice in New England was fully employed by sea and 
land. Congress had fitted out several small vessels which had been very 
successful in capturing store-ships laden with piovisions and ammunition for 
the British army. The British ciuiseis were sent against them, but mth 
little success. This produced retaliation on defenceless towns along the 
coast, and on the 17th of October, Eahnouth, now Portland, was visited by 
Captain Mowat, who laid the town hi ashes, the inhabitants having escaped 
during the night. On the 2nd of July General Wasliington, accompanied by 
General Lee and several other officers of rank, arrived at Cambridge, the 
headquarters of the provincial army./ 

Wasliington at once determined to lay regular siege to Boston. His first 
object was merely to shut up the British in the town._ In August he tried to 
bring on an attack from the enemy agahist the American lines. _ This failmg, 
he formed the purpose of attacking the British in their own lines in September. 
He deferred to the objections of his officers, and put off the assault, without, 
however, abandoning his designs. All the while, he had no arms, no ammu- 
nition, no pay for Ms troops from congress ; no general support from his offi- 
cers or men ; no obedience even, at times, from the soldiers or from the crews 
of the armed vessels acting in concert with the anny.^ It was very difficult 
to fill the ranks to any degree at all proportioned to the operations of the 
siege. “There must be some other stimulus,” he writes to the president of 
congress, “besides love for their country, to make men fond of the sendee” 
"Such a dearth of public spirit,” he laments to a personal friend, “and such 
want of virtue, such stock-jobbing and fertility to obtain advantages of one 
Idnd and another, I never saw before, and pray God’s mercy that I may 
never be witness to again. I tremble at the prospect. Could I have foreseen 
what I have experienced and am hkely to experience, no consideration upon 
earth should have induced me to accept this command.” Such were the cir- 
cumstances, and such the feelings, in which the commander-in-chief found 
Mmself conducting the great operation of the year. 

P “It is not in the pages of history, perhaps,” observed Washington P in & letter to con- 
gress, "to furnish a case like ours To maintain a post within musket-shot of the enemy i 
SIX months together without ammunition, and at the same time to disband one army M 
recruit another, within that distance of twenty-odd Biitish regiments, is more, prooaDy, 
than ever was attempted.”] 
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"bv this time tlieie was not only an army but a govoinmcnt of Amorica. 
rnp continental congiess took all the measuiog, nnlitaiy, financial, and diplo- 
matic wMch the cause appeared to icquiio. The oiganisalion of tho aimy 
wfs continued; that of the militia was attempted. A naval connnitteo was 
inpointed and a navy — if the name can be used on so small a scale — was 
calJed into existence [by the resolution of December IStli, 1775, to fit out 
thirteen war-sliips]. Hospitals were provided. Several millions of eontinenial 
currency were issued, and a treasury department created, A post-ollicc was 
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GnoiiGB 'Wasiiinoton 

(1732-1709) 



^0 oiganised. Several of the colonics who had .applied for advice upon Ihc 
mi were iccommended to frame govcinmontfi for liK'iusc'lvt's, Tlui Indian 

«isnificant than all r-Lsc 
committee of secret correspondence ivitli Europe, i 

nised throLhenAP^^T wore assumed by congress and rocog- 

iieSccessioA m colonics At the begimiing of August Gf'orgia signified 
teenth ofeed comiileting the thirteen. A four- 

small settlements Ind the present Kentucky, wlu'ro one or two 

uiements had just been made [under the leadei’ship of (he pioneer 
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Daniel Boone, who fir&t explored it in 1769, following James PiobeiPr 
settlement in Tennessee in 1768]. But congress could not acbint the delesV 
of a territory winch Virginia claimed as under her jurischetion. The nan™ 
and the governnaent remained as the TMrteen United Colonies'. 

Military opeiations, apart from the siege of Boston, were nuinerous if nrt 
extensive. The landing of a British paity at Gloucester was repelled’ TD 
fort near Charleston was seized by the Americans, who also drove the Britidl 
ships out of the harbour. Noifolk, for some time in the hands of the Britidi 
was recovered after a gallant action. On the other hand, Stonington Bri-tol’ 
and Falmouth were not saved from bombardment, Falmouth (now Portlanii) 
being nearly annihilated, as we have seen. The Americans, in return sent 
out their privateers ; those commis.sioped by Wasliington, especially 
“famous Manly,” as he called one of his captains, doing great execution in 
Massachusetts Bay. Offensive operations were pursued on land. 

A projected expedition against Nova Scotia was given up, chiefly on 
account of the friendly feeling of that province. But a twofold force, p.nrtly 
from the New York and partly from the Maine side, marched against Canadn 
St. Jolm's and Monti eaU were taken by the Americans mider the Irish Geneul 
Montgomery, who fell in an assault on Quebec the last day of the year. AmolJ, 
the same who had gone against Ciown Point and Ticonderoga, kept up the 
show of besieging Quebec through the winter, but in the spring the Americans 
retreated within their own boi-ders. One of the most successful operations 
of the period was towards the close of winter, when fifteen hmidred High- 
landers and Regulators, who had enlisted under the royal banner in North 
Carolina, were defeated by two-tliirds their number of Americans, under 
Colonel Moore. It saved the province to the country. 

All the while Washington was before Boston. But his attention was not 
wholly concentrated there. On the contrary, his voice was to be heard in all 
directions, on the march to Canada, in the posts of New York, on board the 
national cruisers, at the meetings of committees and assemblies, in the pro- 
vincial legislatures, within congress itself, everywhere pointhig out whatnas 
to be done, and the spirit in which it was to be done. They who doubt liis 
military ability or his intellectual greatness will do well to follow liim thiougb 
these first months of the war ; if they do it faithfully they will doubt no inorp. 
The activity, the judgment, the executive power, and above all the moral 
power of the great general and the great man, are nowhere in history more 
conspicuous than in those rude lines before Boston. 

To add to the difficirltres of the siege, the army went through a complete 
process of disbanding and recruiting, on accoimt of the general unwillingness 
to serve for any length of time. Without men and without munitions, Wash- 
ington sublimely kept his post, until, after months of disappointment, he 
obtained the means to take possession of Dorchester Heights, whence the 
town was completely commanded. The British, now under General Boue, 
General Gage having been recalled, had long meditated the evacuation of the 
place, and they now the more readily agreed to leave it on condition that they 
should be unmolested. The 17th of March, 1776, eight and a half montl^ 
from the time that Washington undertook the siege, his generalship and his 
constancy were rewarded with success. It was certainly an amazing victorv. 
"I have been here months together,” he wrote to his brother, “with what ^ 
scarcely be believed, not thirty rounds of musket cartridges to a man. v\e 

B Colonel Ethan Allen was taken prisoner by the BiitisU near Montreal, with about itirty- 
eight of hi3 men. He was cruelly tieated, loaded with irons, and sent to England for tnal 
as a rebel.] 
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iiuf maintained our giouncl again&t tlic enemy under this want of powder, 
'i i ne have disbanded one aimy and rociuitcil anotiicr wilhin miisket- 
.diotof two-and-twenty regiments, tho_ flower of the Liiti.sli army, whilst our 
force has been but little, if any, superior to thciis, and at hist have ireaten 
them into a shameful and precipitate retreat out of a place the strongest by 
nature on tills continent, and strengthened and foiLilied at an enoimoiis 
pTpense.” Such being the result of the only operation in which the Anu'rieans 
mil the British met each other as actual armies, there was reason for Waslr- 
iiiston and his true-hearted countrymen to exult and to liope. But the 
coiintry was in danger. An_ attack was feared at New York, airothor at 
Cliarleston; the whole coast, indeed, lay open and deferreeless. Tlie year of 
warfare ended in greater apprehensions and in greater perils than those in 
wliich it began. 


THE INSURRECTION BECOMES A REVOLU'J'tON 

During the winter of 1775-177(5 many of the most aide writers in Ainoiica 
were employed in deirroirstrating the necessity and jjiojnii'ty of a fotal sep- 
aration from the mother country, and the cstahlishiiu'ut (if eonstitufional 
governments m the colonies. One of the most consiiieuous of tlussi' wiifms 
was Thomas Paine, an Englishman [a corset-iuaker], who had latidy arrivi'd 
in hnenca, and who published a pamphlet anonymously under tlu' title 
Common Sense, winch procluced a great cHoct. It demoiislrated the neci's- 
6itv, advantages, and practicability of independenee, and lunipcal reproacli 
and chsgrace on monarchical governments, and ridieulo on limvclitary sucees- 
Mon, Although Ignorant of many of the fii-st iiriucijrles of iiolitieal economy 
am a nran of no learmng, yet Paine had both shrewdne.ss anil cunning mixed 
mth boldness in liis manner of writing, and to tliis, perlia]js, may lie aseiibcd 
he uncommon eifec of his essays on the inllamcii \ninds of the Amoriemis. 
[dore than one hundred thousand copies of his Common Non, sc wi're sold in a 
hort time,]_ The subject had been fully and earnestly di.seusml ill the 
lanousprovmces, and nearly every member of congress had received instiuc- 
tioDs on tho subject from his consLituonts. 

In May congie.ss directed reprisals to bo made, botli by Jiublifi md nriva/e 

nrSrifiJ a • ^ rehdiatory to tho act pas.4>d by 

5S'‘F‘f K 

to deK SdofidSS ° “‘1 «ta-SU>mcd 

™ 'KWh or Juno, 1770, by Bichard 

(ledaring the colonips submitted a resolution 

queat debates followed^ mi animated and olo- 

lavour of independence’ ^ T Massachusctla loading the party in 

Diclinson opposed from Dickinson of 1 ennsylvania tho ojiponents. 

removed froin^his niacp declaration, anti ho was therefore 

hh countrymen were earnsqllv^f’'^^' Derceiving afterwards that 

wth them, and was as zklous Dickinson joined 


in congress in 1780 as any of tho members. 
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On the 8th the resolution was debated in committee of the whole houseman! 
adopted on the 10th, in committee, by a bare majority. It wa.s poslponri 
in the house until the 1st of July, to obtain greater unanimity amonir 
members, as the representatives from Pennsylvania and Maryland v, ere 
instructed to oppose it, and many members had received no instructions' cn 
the subject. During the interval measures were taken to procure the assent 
of all the coloniesj and on the day appointed all assented to the meaaie 
except Pennsylvania and Delaware. 

The committee who were instructed to prepare a declaration of indepen- 
dence appointed as a sub-committee John Adams, Thomas Jefferson, Benjamin 
Franklin, Roger Sherman, and Robert R. Livingston ; the original diaft 
made by Thomas Jefferson. It was reported by the committee, almost with- 
out alteration, to the house, where, after several amendments, it received tb 
sanction of congress. This well-known document was then signed by each 
of the members of congress, and the thirteen United States were thus severed 
from Great Britain and a new and great nation was born to the world. The 
Declaration of Independence was immediately sent to the provinces and 
proclaimed to the army, and was everywhere received with demonstrations 
of joy./ 


GEORGE E. ELLIS ON THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE ^ 

There is a slight conflict of testimony in private records— for we liaie 
none that are official — as to some of the details in the pieparation of the 
Declaration. John Adams, trusting to his memory, wrote in his Autobiog- 
raphy, twenty-eight years after the transaction, and again in a letter to 
Timothy Pickering, forty-seven years after it, and when he was in his eight} - 
eighth year, substantially to the same effect — namely, that Jefferson and 
himself were appointed by their associates a sub-committee to make the draft. 
Jefferson, reading thus letter, published in 1823, wrote to Madison den}mg 
this statement, and making another, relying on notes which he had made at 
the time. He says there was no sub-committee, and that when he himself 
had prepared the draft he submitted it for perusal and judgment separately 
to Doctor Franklin and Mr. Adams, each of whom made a few verbal altera- 
tions in it. These he adopted in a fair copy which he reported to the com- 
mittee, and on June 28th to congress, where, after the reading, it v as laid 
on the table. On July 1st congress took up for debate Mr. Lee’s resolution 
for independence. On July 2nd, and the two days following, Jefferson's 
draft was under debate, and was amended in committee of the whole. Tiio 
author of the instrument leaves us to infer that he sat in an impatient and 
annoyed silence through the ordeal of criticism and objection passed upon it. 
The two principal amendments were the striking out a severe censure on “the 
people of England,” lest “it might offend some of our friends there,” and the 
omission of a reprobation of slavery, in deference to South Carolina and 
Georgia. When the committee reported to congress, such notes of the debate^ 
as we have inform us that, with much vehemence, discordance, remonstrance, 
and pleadings for delay, with doubts as to whether the people were ready 
for and would ratify the Declaration, it secured a majority of one in the count 
of the delegates. Jefferson said that John Adams was “the colossus' m 
that stirring debate. 

[' Reproduced W permission from tVmsor’s Narrative and Critical History of America, 
Copyright, 18S7, by Houghton, Mifflm & Co.] 
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" is no occasion here for a critical study or estimate of the Declaration, 
■ lir a’ a political manifesto or as a literary production. Its rhetoric, as 
Lrion was at the first reading of it regarded as excessive— needlessly, 
''rrhn' harmfully, severe. That has ever since been the judgment of some. 
Rr Merton Tranklm, and John Adams, men of three very different types 
r mental energy and styles of expressing themselves, accorded in offering 
“incument. The best that can be said of it is that it answered its purpo.se, 
wv fitted to meet a ciisis and to serve the uses desired of it. Its teisc and 
JvAited directness of statement, its brief and nervous sentences, its cumulating 
mthering of grievances, its concentration of censure, and its resolute avowal 
cf 3 decided purpose, not admitting of temporising or reconsideration, were 



John Adams 

( 1736 - 1820 ) 


Its effective points. Dating from its passage by tlie congress and its confi- 
dently assured ratification by the people, it was to announce a changed rela- 
tion and new conditions for future intercourse between a now independent 
nation and a repudiated mother country. 3 


ORGANISATION OF STATE GOVERNMENTS 

The day after a committee had been appointed to draw up the Declaration, 
I'ficeived the charge of preparing a plan of confed- 
Twi™ l“th). This was reported a week after the adoption of the 
aration, but no action was taken upon it (July 12th), Circumstances 
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postponed any decision; nor were the Articles of Confedcratiou andPernetu 
Union, as they were styled, actually adopted by congress until more than - 
year later (November 15th-17th, 1777), when they were recommended to tin 
states for adoption. A long time elapsed before all the states compile, f 
Meanwhile congress continued to be the uniting as well as the govermns 
authority. It was imperfectly, as we_ shall perceive, that congre.ss sen’cd tk 
purpose of a central power. Its treaties, its laws, its finances, its armament^ 
all depended upon the consent and the co-operation of the states. The state- 
were everywhere forming governments of their own. Massachusetts took' the 
lead, as was observed, in the early summer of 1775. As a general thing each 
had a governor, with or without a council, for an executive; a council or 
senate, and a house of represcntative.s, for a legislature, and one or morr 
judicial bodies for a judiciary. Indeed, the states were much more thorou<fhl\ 
organised than the nation. 'i ’ 


THE COMING OP THE HESSIANS 

It is one thing to declare one’s self free ; it is quite another thing to get free. 
The Declaration of Independence, put forward with no little timidity by the 
loosely organised congress of the colonists, was received by the Biitish, not 
as the classic wlrich it has now become in the world’s history, but as an impu- 
dent tract hardly to be taken seriously. It has often been claimed that the 
citizens of Mecldenburg, South Carolina, had already issued a declaration of 
freedom (May 20fch, 1775), but in spite of the evidence brought to beai in 
proof, the most cautiou.s opinion seems to be that the claim to priority of 
the Mecldenburg declaration rests upon a mistake in later crediting to it senti- 
ments of independence not expressed in it. In any case the actual declaaition 
from Pliiladelphia was the national expression and the gospel that swept the 
country like wildfire. 

To crush this heresy in its cradle and teach the unruly colonists their 
place. King George needed more troops than he could conveniently send so 
far from the storm-centre of Europe. He turned to Catherine of Rusda, as 
we have seen, and asked her for aid, but she refused without undue delicacy, 
and there was for a century a curiously amicable relation between the extreme 
despotism of Russia and the level democracy of the United States, it being 
especially noticeable during the severe strain of the Civil War. Rebuffed 
by Catherine, King George turned to the duke of Hesse, and from him vas 
enabled to purchase thousands of mercenaries. The name “ Hessian” has worn 
a hateful sound ever since to the American ear, due to the roughness of these 
troops, as well as the fact that they were levelling their muskets at people vith 
whom they had no possible concern. Rather should their memory be visited 
with special pity. Their brutalities towards the people they; encountered 
were largely due to the difficulty of making their wants known in language 
they comd not speak and in a country that did not understand their tongue. 
They must have been embittered, too, by the harshness of their o™ fate, wlucii 
had dragged them from their quiet German homes across the ocean into a 
wild new country. They were treated like dogs by their owm officers ami 
like wolves by the natives ; and they had been sold to a strange oppressor 
and were sent to their slaughter like sheep. In fact, the indignant Fredenei 
the Great ordered his customs-officers to collect a cattle-toll on such as 
through his territory. Tliirty thousand German soldiers were sent from 
and other petty principalities, as Brunswick, Anhalt, Anspach, Bayreuth, ana 
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[iTTn^D.] j-j^ggg^ 7,754 died, and 4,800 scLIlcd in Aniciica after the war. 
Ti“ '=n^p of the Hessians, as Rosengartciir points out, provoked great indig- 
^ ^ in Europe Jlirabeaii and Schiller writing against it and Fiederick 
nmtpsl-injr • later, Napoleon used this inhumanity of the ruler as an 
*'rine for ^annexing Hesse-Casscl to liis kingdom of Westphalia and over- 
thSg the ruUng family.^ 


THE BRITISH REPULSED AT CHAELE.STON, VICTORIOUS AT NEW YORK 

Tlie war of Independence naturally divides itself into three jjeriods. Of 
rhp=e the first has been already desciibed as beginning with the aiming of 
th^chusetts, in October, 1774, and extending to the recovery of Boston, in 
kirdi 1776— a period of a year and a half, of which something less than a 
dating from the affrays at Lexington and Concord, was actually a period 
of' war. The second period is of liLLlc more than two years— from April, 
1776" to July, 1778' The chief points to characterise ii, arc these, namely, 
that 'the main operations were in the north, and that the Americans fouglit 
their battles without allies. 

A brilliant feat of arms had preceded the Ilpclaration. The antieijiated 
de'cent upon the southern coast was made off Charleston by a British force, 
partly land and paitly naval, under the command of General Clinton and 
.{dimral Parker. The Americans, chiefly militia, wore under General Lee. 
Fort Sullivan, afterwards Fort Moultrie, a few miles below Charleston, became 
the object of attack. It was so gallantly defended, the fort itself by Colonel 
Moultrie, and an adjoining battery by Colonel Tiiom.son, that the Biitish were 
obliged to abandon their expedition and retire to the north, June 28th. A 
long time passed before the enemy reappeared in the south. Meanwhile 
Wa.shington had transferred his quarters from Boston to New York (April 
13th), which he was busy in fortifying against the expected foe. Troops from 
HaUfax, under General Howe, joined by British and Hessians under his brother 
-Winiral Howe, and by the discomfited forces of the southern expedition, 
landed at various times on Staten Island. General FIowc found himself at 
the head of twenty-four thousand of the finest troops in Europe, well-appointed 
and supplied,^ wMle further reinforcements wore expected daily, wliich would 
■iffdl Ms numbers to fifty-five thousand. As Washington had supposed, the 
intention of the British was to gain possession of New York, and, having 
command of the Hudson river, open communication with Canada, and thus 
Eep.irate the eastern from the middle states and be able to carry the war into 
the interior ; while Long Island, adjacent to New York, which abounded in 
grtdn and cattle, would afford subsistence to the army. By the middle of 
summer, as we have already seen, the American forces were driven out of 
Canada and the northern frontier was exposed to attack. 

Soon after the landing of the British army Admiral Lord Howe sent a 
Idter containing an offer of pardon to all who would submit. This letter was 
direct^ to “George Washington, Esq.” Washington, however, declined 
lecemng in his private capacity any communication from the enemies of his 
country; the style of the address was then changed to that of “George Wash- 
ington, etc., etc., etc.,” and it was requested that the offer of pardon con- 
tamed in the letter rnight be made loiown as widely as possible. Congress 
ordered it to be published in every newspaper throughout the Union, “ that 

flnnc repoited that he himaelf had only eleven thousand oficetives, and thot two 

wottsand of those were without arma.] 
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everybody might see how Great Britain was insidiously endeavourin/r 
amuse and disarm them,” and replied that, “not considering that thpir 
opposition to British tyranny was a crime, they therefore could not solicit 
pardon.” 

Nothing being gained by this attempt at conciliation, the British now 
proceeded to the prosecution of the war. Washington, aware that the'enerav 
would advance to New York by way of Long Island, had intrenched a portion 
of the American army, nine thousand strong, at Brooldyn, On August 22nil 
the English landed on the southern shore of Long Island, anci advance'd to 
within four miles of the American camp. On the 27th the British silentlv 
advanced at night by three several roads towards the American army, Clinton 
proceeding by the eastern road, having seized an important defile, wliidi 
through carelessness had been left unguarded, descended with the morning 
light into the plain and within sight of the American camp. General Sullivan 
who had hastened out to meet them with a considerable force, had fallen in 
with Generals Grant and Heister, whilst Clinton, who by tins time was safe 
on the plain, hastened forward and threw himself between Sullivan’s corps 
and the American camp. The Americans attempted a retreat, but it was too 
late. The English drove them back upon Heistcr’s Hessians, and thus locked 
in between tw'o hostile armies, some few managed to escape, but the greater 
number were killed or taken prisoners. It was a disastrous day. The true 
number of the Americans killed was never ascertained ; about a thousand were 
taken prisoners. The English lost only about four hundred. The victors, 
fifteen thousand strong, encamped directly opposite the American lines. 
Anong the prisoners were Genei’al Sullivan and General Lord Stirling. 

This defeat was more disastrous even than the loss of so much life in the 
effect w'hich it produced on the American mind. The utmost doubt and 
depression prevailed, and again regiments which were enlisted only on a 
short term quitted the service the moment it had expired, and even in some 
cases deserted before that was the case.® 


WAS WASHINGTON A GOOD GENEEAL ? 

It is an undoubted fact that Washington, who, like Napoleon, began by 
driving the British out of a besieged seaport, was, unlike Napoleon, so badly 
beaten in his first pitched battle that he was saved from absolute disaster, 
and perhaps from capture or death, only by the amazing appearance of a 
fog which blinded a slow enemy to his retreat across a wide, swift river. 
These facts have led the acute strategical critic Charles Francis Adams ^ to try 
to dispel the “glamour round Washington," and his right to acceptance as a 
first-rate general. He declares that Washington was saved, and with him 
the cause of American independence, at New York, by sheer luck. He 
asserts that the Americans were in an exceedingly precarious position, and 
that only by the most fortuitous chance were they given an opportunity to 
escape. “Washington was compelled to violate, and did violate, almost 
every recognised principle of warfare.” He divided his army into such 
inadequate forces and so separated them that it was quite impossible for 
one portion to come to the support of the other. And when the enemy, 
through some fatuous miscalculation, attacked him in the full 
precisely where he could have chosen to have them make the adypee, had 
the choice been his, he went out to meet them, instead of awaiting them 
within the lines ; and thus, Adams claims, he fairly invited the fate whwli 
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if n'him It is admitted, however, that Washington showed exceJlcnt 
^ trement in the moment of disaster, though that is a small measure of con- 
pomina: after the preceding criticism ; but even so, this belated exercise 
'^f Ldemeiit would have availed him notlung had it not been for the " almost 
mnculous good luck, to which the ' clilatoriness and stupidity of the enemy ’ 
nn-t effectiwly contributed.” In Adams’ opinion, Howe remembered his 
PXMrience at Bunker Hill, and was led by this recollection to exercise an 
pJp'dve caution at Brooklyn. Like a burned child, he feared the fire, and 
Washington benefited by his lack of resolution. In any event, his dilatorinesa 

TOs^fafcaH^o^^ can only compare the fog that saved Washington to the 
mists which in 'Trojan times the gods threw round their otherwise helpless 
favourites. He regrets, however, the fact that the Americans had previously 
lo=t the flower of the army, and that even after the successful retreat whoso 
alleged ‘'masterliness” he denies, Washington’s prestige had so suffered that 
he was on the point of being supplanted by General Charles Lee, an Eng- 
iishmaii by birth, and proved after liis death to have been in treasonable 
correspondence with the British. 

With due respect for the truth of much of Mr. Adams’ criticism, it is only 
fair to place Washington in his true perspective. He was not the only general 
who won fame in spite of mistakes. In the first place, the best general cannot 
win battles single-handed, if his troops on outpost duty allow themselves to 
be silently captured, Iris minor commanders allow themselves to be flanked 
right and left, and his main bocly brealcs and runs from the field— all of which 
happened in this case. Washington’s troops were very raw, they were on 
short-term enlistment, they were doubly outnumbered on Long Island, and of 
his eleven thousand effectives, “two thousand were entirely destitute of arms" ; 
there was little artillery, no cavalry, and no naval support. He had found! 
the British commanders far from alert at Boston, and, as Napoleon so often 
did, he took great risks in reliance on the incompetence of Iris enemy. It 
w.ssnot the enemy that disappointed him; it was his own troops, whom he 
now saw for the firat time capable of the panics that long characterised them. 

The rawness of the troops is the only consolation Americans can find 
when they regard the rapidity with which their forefathers often forgot their 
watchword of “liberty or death,” and preferred to escape the latter in the 
front by seekiiig the former well to the rear. The more wc remember the 
untrained, ill-disciplined, weak-kneed material George Washington had rmder 
liim, the more we shall realize how purely he was a military genius of the 
first order, a truth_ which critics of too great acutenoss after the event, and of 
too little perspective, are wont to deny. It is true that luck occasionally 
sawd him from impending disaster, and that his enemies occasionally over- 
looked the very easy and apparently imavoidable way of crushing him beyond 
recovery. But this can be said of every other great general from Alexander 
down to Napoleon. Robert E. Lee is ordinarily pointed to as the best strate- 
h^s ever produced, and not without reason; but even he was at 
the beginning of his career defeated by inferior numbers at Cheap Moimtain, 
and on more than one occasion he left Richmond unprotected against an 
w dash. On more than one occasion, as after Gettysburg, he could have 
^^dilated by a heavy pressure after victory. 

ihlitap prestige is largely a collaboration between common sense and un- 
common luck. There have been rarely such combinations as were in Wash- 
ngton s lavom dming_ his first retreats. They offered every excuse for a 
eory as to the direct interposition of providence, if one could only overlook 

H. W.— VOL. XXIH. s 
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the other occasions on which his carefully drawn plans were at the last momcs* 
sent to the winds of defeat by some unforeseen malice of events, or some almo'^t 
superhuman stupidity of his inferior officers. 

While the amazing and almost Mosaic assistance given Washington in 
his distress by the pillar of fog in front of him and the broad daylight in hi,- 
rear offers some excuse to the British general for not malong Washington’s 
army an easy prize, this must not be aUowed to detract from Washington'* 
genius in taldng advantage of the fortuitous weather, and of being ready to 
turn it to the most immediate account. The English historian of the revo- 
lution, Stedraan,™- who served with the invading army, says of this Long 
Island affair, “ The circumstances of the retreat were particularly glorious to 
the Americans.” In contrast with the disaster following upon Washington’s 
cautious methods and Iris narrow escapes in spite of them, there were even 
more bitter disasters attending upon the American cause in the north, where 
the troops were driven from Lake George and from Crown Point (October 
11th- 14th) in spite of that excellent general and firebrand of impetuous 
valour, Benedict Arnold.^* 

Landing a considerable force in the city of New York, Washington, on the 
12th of September, removed Ms headquarters to the heights of Harlem, i seven 
miles above the city. The British fleet sailed up each side of Manhattan, or 
New York Island, on which New York stands ; a battery was erected, and 
wMle the attention of the Americans was diverted by the fire from Howe’s 
sMps stationed in the East river and the Hudson, he landed his troops at 
Bloomingdale, about five miles above the city and only two from the American 
camp. Troops had been stationed to guard this landing ; but seeing now the 
advantage gained by the alacrity of the English, they fled panic-stricken, 
without even firing a gun, as did also two New England brigades, in company 
with Washington, who had come down to view the ground. Washington, 
thus left undefended, except by Ms immediate attendants, within eighty paces 
of the enemy, was so distressed and excited by their dastardly conduct that 
he exclaimed, “Are these the men with whom I am to defend America?" 
His attendants turned Ms horse’s head and hurried Mm from the field. Tlie 
next day, a skirmish taking place at Harlem, the Americans retrieved their 
character in some degree, though it was with the loss of two able officers, _ 

The loyalists of New York received the British army with the utmost joy, 
A few Mghts after, a fire breaking out, wMch destroyed the largest church 
and about one tMrd of the city, this disaster was attributed to " the sons of 
liberty,” some of whom, seized on suspicion by the British soldiers, were 
thrown into the flames. The fire, however, is supposed to have originated in 
accident. The utmost depression prevailed in the* American camp at Harlem. 
There were no proper hospitals ; the sick lay in bams and sheds, and even in 
the opeii_ air under walls and fences. The army was wastmg away as a result 
of desertion and of the expiration of terms of service. To encourage enlist- 
ment a bounty of twenty dollars was offered, and grants of land were prom- 
ised, but the results were discoveraging. On the 28^th of October a skirmish, 
the outcome of which was unfavourable to the Americans, occurred at White 
Plains; Washington then took up a much stronger position on the heights of 
North Castle. 

[' It was from here that Washington dispatched Nathan Hale, a captain who was tat 
twenty-one years old, to learn the British strength and dispositions. Disguised as a school- 
teacher he secured the information and was returning, but was arrested, and, in accordance 
with the laws of war, was condemned as a spy. Tradition says that the brutal British pro- 
vost-marshal, Cunningham, refused him a clergyman or a Bible, and destroyed his larewe 
letters. Hale’s last words before he was hanged were: “I only regret that I have but o 
life to lose for my countrj*.”] 
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WASHINGTON DRIVEN ACROSS THE .IBRSETS 

DiccontiiHiing the pursuit of Washington, Howe now turned his attention 

ftp American posts on the Hudson, with the design of entering New Jerse}'. 
\ TP of tins intention, Washington crossed the Hudson with his army, and 
; y' 1 general Greene at Fort Lee. Fort Washington was assaulted by a 
British force. The commander. Colonel Magaw, made a brave defence 
■ 111 the assailants lost four hundred men in gaining the outworks; but no 
y orer were the British within the fort, than the garrison, to the number of 
rm thousand, overcome with terror, refused to_ offer any resistance, and all, 
to''ether ^th a great quantity of artillery, fell into the hands of the British. 
Tfio days aftciB'ards Lord Cornwallis crossed the Hudson with six thousand 
nipn, against Fort Lee, which also amrendered with the loss of baggage and 

'*^'*insFortune was the order of the day. Alarm and distrust increased; 
Washington and his daily diminishing army fled from point to point. The 
New York convention moved its sittings from one place to another, the mem- 
bers often sitting with arms in their hands to prevent surprise; when just at 
this^clisastrous crisis new alarm arose from the proposed rising of the tones in 
aid of the British, Many suspected torics, therefore, were seized, their prop- 
erty confiscated, and themselves sent into Connecticut for safety. _ The gaols 
^ere full ; so also were the churches, now employed as prisons, ivhile numbers 
were kept on parole. These resolute measures effected their purpose; the 
toiy party yielded to a force which they w^erc not yet strong enough to con- 
trol, and deferred active co-operation with the British to a yet moi'e favourable 
time. 

On the last day of November the American army amounted but to three 
thousand men, and was then retreating into an open country at the com- 
mencement of winter, without tents, blankets, or intrenching tools, and but 
imperfectly clad. The prospect was hopeless in the cxl,rcme. The towns of 
Newark, New Biunswick, Princeton, and Trenton, all in New Jersey, were 
taken possession of by the British. Finally, Washington, on the 8 th of 
December, crossed the Delaware, which was now the only barrier between 
the English and Pliiladelphia. 

In the mean time the disasters of the Americans were not ended. General 
Lee, an ambitious and conceited man, who ranked his own military experience 
as superior to that of the commandcr-in-chiof, instead of hastening across the 
Hudson to jom the main anny, as Washington had earnestly requested him 
to do without loss of time, determined on a brilliant and independent achieve- 
ment which should at once startle both English and Americana and give him 
a great reputation. _ Lingering, therefore, among the hills of Now Jersey, he 
lodged one night with a small guard at a house some little distance from his 
array, where he was surprisecT by a body of British cavalry, and carried 
prisoner to New York. The command of his troops falling on General Sullivan, 
the latter conducted them without further delay to join Wasliington, whose 
forces were thus increased to seven thousand men. 

On the very day also on which Washington crossed the Delaware, a British 
STiaclron from New York, under command of Sir Peter Parker, took posses- 
'lon of Newiiort in Rhode Island, the second city in New England. The 
toenoan squadron, under Commodore Hopkins, was thus blocked up in 
■rroYirience river, where it lay for a long lime useless. 
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WASHINGTON MADE DICTATOH; WINS AT TRENTON AND PIHNCETON 

Congress, sitting at that time at Philadelphia, adjourned to Baltimore 
and Washington was invested for six months with unlimited powers. He ua' 
further authorised to take whatever he might require for the use of the army 
at his own price, and to arrest and confine all such as should refuse the con- 
tinental money — a new trouble which had arisen owing to the vast issue of 
paper money. The entire power was thus placed in the hands of Washbgton^ 
and he was worthy of the confidence. Christmas was now at hand and 
gloom and despondency pervaded the American mind, when Washington a; 
it were, rose up and girded Iris loins for action. Aware that the festhities of 
the season would be fully enjoyed in the British camp, he resolved to avail 
himself of the time for an unexpected attack, and selected the Eessran^ 
stationed at Trenton as its object. On Christmas eve, therefore, he set out 
Avith two thousand four hundred picked men and six pieces of artillerj', in- 
tending to cross the DelaAvare nine miles below Trenton, while two other 
forces, under Generals Cadwallader and Irving, were to cross at other points 
at the same time. The river was full of floating masses of ice, and it was 
only after great difficulty and danger that the landing was effected by four 
o’clock in the morning. [Here, as at Valley Forge, the almost barefooted 
American tioops left bloody footprints on the snow.] Amid a heavy snow- 
storm Washington’s force advanced towards Trenton, the other bodies under 
Cadwallader and Irving not having been able to effect a landing at all. 

It Avas eight o’clock when Washington reached Trenton, where, as he 
expected, the Hessians, fast asleep after a night’s debauch, were easily sur- 
prised. Their commander, Colonel Rahl, was slain, and their artillery taW, 
together with nine hundred and eighteen prisoners. The entire force, save 
twenty or thirty killed, was captured. Of the Americans two only were 
killed, one was frozen to death, and a few were wounded, among Avhom A^as 
Lieutenant James Monroe, afterwards president of the United States. With- 
out waiting for any movement on the part of the British, whose forces so 
far outnumbered the Americans, Washington entered Philadelphia in a sort 
of triumph Avith his prisoners. 

This rmexpected and brilliant achievement created an immediate reaction. 
Several regiments, whose term of enlistment was about er^iring, agreed to 
serve six weeks longer, and militia from the adjoining provinces marched in. 
Nor was the effect on the British less striking. General Howe, astounded by 
this sudden movement in the depth of winter, in an enemy whom he considered 
already crushed, detained Lord Cornwallis, then just setting out for England, 
and despatched him with additional forces to New Jersey, to regain the 
ground which had been lost. Washington, in the mean time, knoAving the 
importance of maintaining the advantage he had gained, established himself 
at Trenton, On January 2nd, 1777, Lord Cornwallis, Arith eight thousand 
men, the van of the British army, approached. 

Washington knew that his position was a very hazardous one. It was a 
great risk to wait for a battle, Avith his five thousand men, most of them 
militia, new to the camp, and that against a gieatly superior and Avcll-disci- 
plined force. To recross the Delaware, then still more obstructed Avith floatmg 
ice, was equally dangerous, with the enemy behind him. With great sagacity 
and courage, therefore, he decided on a hold scheme, which fortunately Avas 
executed Avith equal courage and skill. This was no other than to attack 
the enemy’s rear at Princeton, and, if possible, gain possession of his artiUerj 
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bn^inee Replenishing, therefore, his camp-fires, and silently sending his 
heaw baggage to Burlington, and leaving parties still busied at their 
'^'rpncliments witliin hearing of the enenay, Washington marched with his 
V about midnight, towards Princeton, where three British regiments liad 
"fcl\he night two of which, marcMng out to join Cornwallis, were met and 
^Ticked about sunrise by the Americans. One division of the Britislr fled 
? \ew Brunswick; the rest rallied and continued their march to Trenton, 
tbout four hundred of the British were killed and wounded ; the American 

loss lias somewhat less. » , , . 

At daivn Lord Cornwallis beheld the deserted camp of the Americans 
and heard the mar of the cannonade at Princeton, on which, discovering 
Washington’s artifice, he reached Princeton when the Americans were about 
tofeaveit. Again was Washington in great danger. "His troops,” says 
Hildreth ‘ “were exhausted ; all had been one night without sleep, and some 
(if them longer ; many had no blankets ; othera were barefoot ; all wero very 
thinly clad.” Under these circumstances the attack on New Brunswick was 
abindoned, and Washington retired to strong winter quarters at Morristown. 
There he remained till spring, having, in fact, repossessed himself, in the 
most masterly manner, of New Jersey-^ The English historian Hinton adds : 
"Other causes had a powerful operation upon the minds of the yeomanry of 
New Jei'sey. The British commandeis tolerated, or at least did not restrain, 
gross licentiousness in their army. The mhabitaiits of the state, whioli they 
boasted was restored to the bosom of the parent country, wore treated not as 
reclaimed friends but as conquered enemies. The soldiers were guilty of 
every species of rapine, and the abuse was not limited to the plundering of 
property. Every indignity was offered to the persons of the inhabitants, 
not excepting those outrages to the female sox which are felt by ingenuous 
minds with the keenest anguish, and excite noblo .spirits to desperate resist- 
ance. These aggravated abuses roused the people of New Jeiscy to repel 
that army to which they had voluntarily submitted in the expectation of 
protection and security. At the dawn of success upon the American arms, 
they rose in small bancls to oppose their invaders. They .scoured the country, 
cut off every soldier who straggled from his corps, and in many instances 
repelled the foraging parties of the enemy.” « 

"The recovery of the .Terseys,” says Hildreth, "by the fragments of a 
defeated army, which had seemed just bc'fore on the point of dissolution, 
gained Wasliington a high reputation not only at home, but in Europe, wliere 
the progress of the campaign had boon watched with groat interest, ancl where 
the disastrous loss of New York and the retreat through the .Jerseys hacl 
giien the impression that America would not be able to maintain her inde- 
pendence. The recovery of the Jerseys created a reaction. The American 
general was extolled as a Fabius, whoso prudence availed his country no less 
than his valour. ”c 

'Hough Hopldns and his squadron wero blocked up at Providence, priva- 
teermg hacl been carried on, principally by New England frigates, to a great 
evtent.^ The homeward-bound British ships from the West Indies offered 
Mh pnzes, and in the year just concluded no les.s than 350 British ships had 
hen captured. A new foreign trade hacl also been opened with France, 
..pam, and Holland, principally by way of the West Indies, and though great 
nsK attended it, still it was the succes.sful commencement of the great Amer- 
eaii trade, ancl the national flag of thirteen stars and stripes, as ^pointed 
y congie,ss, was now first hoisted in this maritime service. By no European 
non was the progress of the war of independence in America watched with 
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more interest than by France, who still was smarting under the loss of 
American possessions ; hence the American privateer found ever a leady 
for his prizes in_ the French ports, and armed French vessels, sailing unrlr- 
American commissions, were secretly fitted out. ® 

Numerous volunteers, the most eminent of whom was the yoimg marqd. 
de la Fayette, offered to risk their fortunes and bear arms in the came of 
American liberty. La Fayette fitted out a vessel at his own expense anti in 
the sjjring of 1777 arrived in America. He at first enlisted as a volunteer ir 
Washington’s army, declining all pay for his services ; but congress soon after 
bestowed upon him the appointment of major-general. 

As the spring of 1777 advanced, a.lthough as yet the main aimies were 
inactive, various little attacks and reprisals were made. Tryon, late govemur 
of New York, at the head of two thousand men, landed in Connecticut ami 
advanced to Danbury, an inland town, where a large quantity of prodaon- 
was collected ; having destroyed these, set fire to the town, and committe 1 
various acts of atrocity, he departed as rapidly as he had come. AmoU 
and Wooster, however, pursued him at the head of militia, hastily collected 
for that purpose. Tryon made good his escape, with a loss in killed, wounded, 
and prisoners of about three hundred, and congress, in acknowledgment oi 
Arnold’s bravery, presented him with a horse fully caparisoned, and laised 
him to the rank of major-general. A small party of Americans under Colonel 
Meigs landed on Long Island, destroyed twelve vessels, and took a largp 
quantity of provisions and forage collected at Sag Harbour, and carried ofi 
ninety prisoners, without himself losing a single man. Another little triumph 
of the American.? is worth recording. General Prescott, now being statioreJ 
at Newport, in Rhode Island, irritated the Americans no little by offering a 
reward for the capture of Arnold ; on which Arnold, in return, offered half 
the amount for the capture of Prescott. A party of forty men under one 
Colonel Barton set out with the intention of carrying him off, landed at night 
on the island, entered his house, and talcing the general from Ms bed burned 
away with their prize. Until now the Americans had not been able to ransom 
their general, Lee, who had been taken much in the same manner, and the tuo 
officers were .shortly exchanged.® 

In his famous work, Sir Edward Creasy® places the climax of Burgoyne's 
campaign at Saratoga among the “Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World.” 
His account of it is distinctly quotable, except that he curiously makes no 
mention of General Schuyler, who is now generally awarded the glory of the 
victory, though he was absent from its culmination. It was Schuyler who 
with a small force, under the greatest disadvantages, adopted the correct 
policy of avoiding battle, while luring the British along a road whose pasage 
he surrounded with such ingenious and eternal difficulties _as exhausted the 
provisions and morale of the troops, and delayed them while reinforcements 
could be gathered. The whole plan of the campaign was Ms ; posterity give^ 
Mm the credit ; and while Gates won temporary renown by appearing in timo 
to gather Schuyler’s laurels, he later showed how utterly incompetent he 
was to manage a large campaign. But, at first, Schuyler had to bear all the 
odium of public disfavour and alarm at the first .successes of Burgowies 
irresistible force. He and all his officers were accused of arrant cowanJice, 
and John Adams exclaimed, “We shall never be able to defend a fort Mine 
shoot a general.” So Gates was commissioned and ordered north, where he 
arrived too late to do more than carry out Schuyler’s plans, now at their cul- 
mination. With this in mind we shall find Creasy’s account vivid and tiue,- 
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creasy's account op burgoynb’s campaign 

Tlie war which rent away the North American colonies of England is, 
f all subjects in history, the most painful for an Englishman to dwell on. 
It was commenced and carried on by the British ministry in iniquity and 
folly and it was concluded in disaster and shame. But the contemplation 
of it cannot be evaded by the historian, however much it may be abhorred. 
Xor can any military event be said to have exercised more important influence 
on the future fortimes of mankind than the complete defeat of Burgoyne’s 
expedition in 1777, a defeat which rescued the revolted colonists from cer- 
tain subjection, and wliich, by inducing the courts of France and Spain to 
attack England in their behalf, insured the independence of the United 
States and the formation of that transatlantic power which not only America, 
hut both Europe and Asia, now see and feel. 

In 1777 the British ministry resolved to avail themselves of the advantage 
wliich the occupation of Canada gave them for the purpose of striking a 
dgorous and crushing blow against the revolted colonies. Seven thousand 
veteran troops were sent out from England^ with a corps of artillery abun- 
dantly supplied, and led by select and experienced officeis. Large cmantitics 
of military stores were also furnished for the equipment of the Canadian 
volunteers who were expected to join the expedition. It was intended that 
the force thus collected should march southward by the line of the lakes, 
and thence along the banks of the Hudson river. The British army in New 
York (or a large detachment of it) was to make a simultaneous movement 
northward, up the line of the Hudson, and the two expeditions were to unite 
at Albany. By these operations all communication between the northern 
colonies and those of the centre and south would bo cut off. An irresistible 
force would be concentrated, so as to crush all further opposition in New 
England, and when this was done it was believed that the other colonies 
would speedily submit. The Americans had no ti’oops in the field that 
seemed able to baffle these movements. Without question the plan was ably 
formed, and had the success of the execution been equal to the ingenuity of 
the design, the reconquest or submission of the thirteen United States must 
m .all human probability have followed. No European power had as yet 
come forward, and America would have been suffereu to fall unaided. 

Much eloquence was poured forth, both in America and in England, in 
denouncing the use of savage auxiliaries. Yet Burgoyne seems to have done 
no more than Montcalm, Wolfe, and other French, American, and English 
generals had done before him. But, in truth, the lawless ferocity of the 
Indians, their un&ldlfulness_ in regular action, and the utter impossibility of 
bringing them under any disciplirie, made their services of little or no value 
in times of difficulty, while the indignation which their outrages inspired 
went far to rouse the whole population of the invaded districts [including 
ma^ tories] into active hostilities against Burgoyne’s force. 

Burgoyne assembled his troops and confederates near the river Bouquet, 
on the west side of Lake Champlain. He then, on the 21st of June, 1777, 
pve m.s red allies a war-feast, and harangued them on the necessity of abstain- 
fS horn their usual cruel practices against unarmed people and prisoners. 
At the same time he published a pompous manifesto to the Americans, in which 
he threatened^ the refractory with all the horrors of war, Indian as well as 
European Ticonderoga commanded the passage along the lakes, and was 
considered to be the key to the route wliich Burgoyne wished to follow. 
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Burgoyne invested it with great sldll, and the American general St Clair 
who had only an ill-equipped army of about three thousand men 'evacuated 
it on the 5th of July. It seems evident that a different course would have 
caused the destruction or capture of his whole army. When censured bv 
some of his countrymen for abandoning Ticonderoga, St. Clair truly replied 
"that he had lost a post but saved a province.” Burgoyne's troops pursued 
the retiring Americans, and took a large part of their artillery and mihtan' 
stores. 

The British moved southward with great difficulty, across a broken coun. 
try, full of creeks and marshes, and clogged by the enemy -with felled trees 
and other obstacles, to Fort Edward, on the Hudson river, the American 
troops continuing to retire before them. The astonishment aiicl alarm rvbicli 
these events produced among the Americans were naturally great. local 
governments of the New England states, as well as the congress, acted rvith 
vigour and firmness in their efforts to repel the enemy. General Gates was 
sent to take command of the army at Saratoga, and Arnold was despatched 
by Washington to act under him, with reinforcements of troops and gum 
from the main American army. 

When Burgoyne left Canada, General St. Legor was detached across Lake 
Ontario against Fort Stanwix [now Rome, New York], which the Americans 
held. St. Leger was obliged [after a battle at Oriskany, August 6th, 1777, 
where the American leader Herkimer was mortally wounded] to retreat, and 
to abandon his tents and large quantities of stores to the ganison. At the 
very time that General Burgoyne heard of this disaster, he experienced one 
still more severe in the defeat of Colonel Baum with a large detachment of 
German troops at Bennington,^ whither Burgoyne had sent them for the 
purpose of capturing some magazines of provisions, of which the British 
army stood greatly in need. The Americans, mider John Stark, augmented 
by_ continual accessions of strength, succeeded, after many attacks, in breaking 
this corps, which fled into the woods, and lef t its commander mortally wounded 
on the field ; they then marched against a force of five hundred grenadiere 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Breyman, who, after a gallant resistance, nas 
obliged to retreat on the main army. The British loss in these two actions 
exceeded six hundred men ; and a party of American loyalists, on their way 
to join the army, having attached themselves to Colonel Baum’s corps, were 
destroyed with it. Notwithstanding these reverses, which added greatly to 
the spirit and numbers of the American forces, Burgoyne detcimined to 
advance. Having by unremitting exertions collected provisions for thirty 
days, he crossed the Hudson by means of a bridge of rafts, and, marching a 
short distance along its western bank, he encamped on the 14th of September 
on the heights of Saratoga, about sixteen miles from Albany. The Americans 
had fallen back and were now strongly posted [on Bemus Heights] near Still- 
water, about half way between Saratoga and Albany, and showed a determi- 
nation to recede no further. 

On the 19th of September a sharp encounter took place between pait of 
the English right wing under Burgoyne himself, and a strong body of the 
enemy under Gates and Arnold. The British remained masters of the field, 
but the loss on each side was nearly equal (from five himclied to six hundred 
merr). _ But Burgoyne had overestimated Jiis resources, and in the wp’ 
beginning of October found difficulty and distress pressing him hard. The 

P The remarkable features of Bennington were the facts that the yeomanry of 
now ventured to assail regular troops in intrenchments, and that they won an ovenvheimiDn 
victory.] 
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f Canadians began to desert him, while, on the other hand, Gates' 

Jirwrcontinually reinforced by fresh bodies of the militia. 

^ On the 6th of October Clinton had successfully executed a brilliant enter- 
> aeainst the two American forts which barred hi& progress up the Hudson, 
u had captured them both, with severe losses to the American forces opposed 
f him • he nad destroyed the fleet which the Americans had been forming on 
p Hudson under the protection of their forts, and the upward river was 
! id open to Vs squadron. All depended on the fortune of the column with 
wWeh Burgoyne, on the eventful 7th of October, 1777, advanced against the 
American position. But directly the British line began to advance, the 
hnerican general, with admirable skill, caused General Poor's and General 
Leonard’s brigades to make a sudden and vehement rush against its left, and 
at the same time sent Colonel Morgan, with his rifle corps and other troops, 
amounting to fifteen hundred, to turn the right of the English. The English 
cannon were repeatedly taken and retaken, Arnold himself setting the example 
of the most daring personal bravery, and charging more than once, sword in 
hand into the English ranks. On the British side General Fraser fell mor- 
tally wounded. Burgoyne’s whole force was now compolled to retreat towards 
their camp. 'The Americans, pursuing their success, assaulted it in several 
places with' remarkable impetuosity, and captured baggage, tent.s, artillery, 
and a store of ammunition, which they were greatly in need of. Burgoyne 
now took up Iris last position on the heights near Saratoga, and, hemmed in 
by the enemy, who refused any encounter, and balllod jn all his attempts at 
finding a path of escape, he there lingered until famine compelled him to 
capitulate. On the 17th the convention of Saratoga was carried into effect. 
Five thousand seven hundred and ninety men surrendered themselves as 
prisoners.^ The sick and wounded left in the camp when the British retreated 
to Saratoga, together with the numbers of the British, German, and Canadian 
troops who were killed, wounded, or taken, and who had deserted in the 
preceding part of the expedition, were reckoned to be four thousand six hun- 
dred and eighty-nine. V 


WASHINGTON LOSES TWO BATTLES AND THE CABITAr.; THE CONWAY CABAL 

The joy of the Americans, especially those of the northei’ii states, was 
almost beyond bounds, and, as might be expected, the military reputation of 
Gates stood very high — nay, even for the time outshone that of Washington, 
ttlioseloss of Philadelphia, of which wc have yet to speak, was placed unfa- 
vourably beside the surrender of a whole British army. As soon as the sur- 
render of Burgoyne was known, the British garrison at Ticondcroga destroyed 
the worlrs and retired to Canada. Clinton, with Tryon and his tory forces, 
on the same hrtelligence, clismairtlcd the forts on the Hudson, ancl having 
burned every house within their reach, and done all the damage in their 
power, returned to New York.® 

^ The main army of Great Britain was that which Washington had to deal 
futh m New Jersey_ and the vicinity. After much uncertainty as to the 
intentions of the British general, he suddenly appoarod in the Chesapeake, 

of tliose great conflicts in which lumdrecls of thousands have been engaged and 
SoMt nave fallen, none has been moie fuulful of lesidts than this suircinder at 

merely changed the rolntione of England and thp feelings of Einopo towards 
1 colonies, but it has modified, for all tiino to come, the connorUon between 
i'-er, colony and every parent state.”— Eahl or SrANHorn.w] 
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and landing, prepared to advance against Philadelphia (August 25th). 
ington immediately marched his entire army of about eleven thousand to 
stop the progress of the enemy. Notwithstanding the superior number— 
about seventeen thousand — opposed to him, Washington decided that battle 
must be given for the sake of Philadelphia. After various skirmishes a 
general engagement took place by the Brandywme, resulting in the defeat 
of the Amezioans (September 11th) with a loss of about one thousand. But 
so little were they dispirited that their commander decided upon immedi- 
ately fighting a second battle, which was prevented only by a great storm 
Washington then withdrew towards the interior, and Howe took possession 
of Philadelphia (September 26th). Not yet willing to abandon the city 
Washington attacked the main division of the British encamped at German- 
town. At the very moment of victory, owing to a heavy fog, a panic seiaed 
the Americans, and they retreated (October 4th) with a loss of about a thou- 
sand. There was no help for Philadelphia; it was decidedly lost. The con- 
trast between the defeat of Burgoyne and the loss of Philadelphia was made 
a matter of reproach to the commander-in-chief. Let him make his oto 
defence : " I was left,” he says, “ to fight two battles, in order, if possible, to 
save Philadelphia, with less numbers than composed the army of my antag- 
onist. Had the same spiiit pervaded the people of this and the neighbounng 
states as the states of New York and New England, we might before this 
time have had General Howe nearly in the situation of General Burgojiie, 
with this difference — that the former would never have been out of leach of 
his ships, whilst the latter increased his danger every step he took.” More 
than this, Washington conducted his operations in a district where great 
disaffection to the American cause cut off supplies for the army and intelli- 
gence of the enemy. To have done what he did, notwithstanding these 
embarrassments, was greater than a victory. 

One enterprise of the year is not to be passed over. Captain Wickes, of 
the cruiser Reprisal, after distinguishing himself in the West Indies, sailed for 
France in the autumn of 1776. Encouraged by his success in making pnzes 
in the bay of Biscay, Wickes started on a cruise roimd Ireland in the following 
summer. Attended by the Lexington and the Dolphin, the Reprisal swept 
the Irish and the English seas of their merchantmen. But on the way to 
America the Lexington was captuied, and the Reprisal, with the gallant 
Wickes and all his crew, was lost on the coast of Newfoundland. It was for 
the navy, of which Wickes was so great an ornament, that a national flag 
had been adopted in the summer of his cruise (June 14th). 

“I see plainly,” wrote La Fayette to Washington at the close of the 
year, “that America can defend herself, if proper measures are taken; but I 
begin to fear that she may be lost by herself and her own sons. 'When I was 
in Europe, I thought that here almost every man was a lover of liberty, and 
would rather die free than five a slave. You can conceive my astonishment 
when I saw that tor}d6m was as apparently professed as whiggism itself.” 
“We must not,” replied Washington, “in so great a contest, expect to meet 
with nothing but sunshine.” These mournful complaints, this cheerful answer, 
referred to an intrigue that had been formed against Washington foy T® 
purpose of displacing him from his command. Generals Gates and Mfflm, 
both members of the board of war, lately organised, with Conway, an Insn 
general in the service, were at the head of a cabal which was secretly sto- 
ported by some members of congress. Had their unworthy plots prev^ed, 
had their anonymous letters to the civil authorities and their underhand 
appeals to military men succeeded, Washington would have been superseded 
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unceitain which, both of British biith, both of 


£more%?lfehiss’tLrminan^^ iar more pretension than power, 

r ^ ^Vwe shaU read hereafter, met the most utter of all the defeats, Lee 
the most shameful of all the retreats, in which the Americans 
conauueu jj Qy for the struggling nation, these men were not its 
r.fde “ The caS to which they wire involved.fell asunder, yet without 
mSg them beneath its ruins. They retained their olliccs and their honours, 

as nell as Washington. 


VALLEY FOUGE AND THU FRENCH ALLIANCE 

The expeiience of the past twelvemonth had given Washington more con- 
fidence in his soldiers. He had had time to learn their better points, their 
enthusiasm their endurance, their devotion, fnie winter following the loss 
of Pluladelphia was one of cruel sufferings, and the manner in which they 
•were borne formed a new 
link between the troops and 
tlie commander, _ His re- 
monstrances against the 
jealousies of congress aie 
accompanied by lepresenta- 
tions of the agonies of the 
army. “Without an ogance 
or the smallest deviation 
from truth, it may be said 
that no histoiy now extant 
can furnish an instance of 
an army’s suffering such 
hardships as ours has done, 
bearing them with the same 
patience and fortitude. To 
see men without clothes to 
cover their nakedness, with- 
out blankets to lie on, without shoes (for the want of which their mpclies 
might be traced by the blood from their foot), and almost as olten without 
provisions as with them, marching through frost and .snow, and at Christmas 
taking up their winter quarters within a day’s iiuiich of the enemy, without 
a house or hut to cover them, till they could bo built, and submitting with" 
out a muimm-, is a proof of patience and obedicncG which, in ray opinion, 
can scarce be paralleled.” This story, at once so heroic and so sacl, is dated 
from Valley Forge. 

However selfish their motives, unless the French had given the Americans 
encouragement and laige financial advances, and finally soldiers and ships, 
unless they had taken upon themselves the burden of a war with i^gland, it 
is hard to see how the American cause could ever have won, requiring seven 
years as it did to succeed. The cordial enthusiasm of the French is vividly 
coatrasted_ with the apathy of the Americans in a letter from Colonel du 
Portah, brigadier-geneial of American troops, written to the French ministm 
of war, in which he says, “There is more outliusiasm for this revolution in 
“'ly in Paris than there is in all the United Colonies together,” 

The diplomats abroad, Silas Deane, Benjamin Franklin, Arthur Lee, and 
later John Adams, who were trying to borrow money and excite hostility 
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towards England, were themselves quarrelling at every step. Of Benjau^ 
Franldin, who was permanently establishing Mmseh in the French heart as 
one of the greatest minds in aU liistoiy, and was unconsciously sowins the 
seeds for the French Revolution that should overthrow the Bourbons^who 
aided his country, John Adams, Iris eminent colleague, wrote home : “ Franklin 
is a wit and a humourist, I know. He may be a philosopher, for what I 
know. But he is not a sufScient statesman for all the business he is in. He 
is too old, too infirm, too indolent and dissipated to be sufficient for all' these 
tilings, to be ambassador, secretary, admiral, consular agent, etc.” Men 
however, the hopes of the colonists seemed to be at their lowest ebb, there 
was another tidal ivave of good news which, as in the case of Burgoyiie’s 
capitulation, lifted the whole country to new efforts. There was to follow 
another aftermath of distress and despair, but the cause was immeasurably 
advanced. After a long delay, a treaty was made between France and the 
United States (Januaiy 30th-Pebi‘uary 6th, 1778) and ratified May 5th. The 
news caused even greater dismay in England than it excited joy in Ainerica.u 


THE BHITISH EVACUATE PHILADELPHIA; BATTLE OP MONMOUTH; PHENCH 

CO-OPERATION 

For three years had the Britisli armies contended against the rebels. 
They held New York, Newport, Pliiladelphia, the lower banks of the Hudson 
and of the Delaware. This was all. Nothing had been, nothing, it must have 
almost seemed, could be, gained except upon the coast; the interior was 
untenable, if not unconquerable. And what had been lost ? Twenty thou- 
sand troops, hundreds of vessels, millions of treasure ; to say nothing of the 
colonial commerce, once so precious, and now so worthless. It might well 
strike the ministry that they must win back their colonies by some other means 
than war, especially if the French were to be parties in the strife. Accord- 
ingly, Lord North laid before parliament a bill renouncing tlie_ purpose of 
taxing America, and another providing for comirussioneis to bring about a 
reconciliation (February 17th). The bills were passed, and three commis- 
sioners were appointed to act with the military and the naval commanders 
in procuring the submission of the United States. To their proposals con- 
gress returned an answer on the anniversary of Bunker Hill, refusing to enter 
into any negotiations until the independence of the nation was recognised. 

Desirous of concentrating his forces before the French appeared in the 
field. Sir Henry Clinton, now the British commander-in-chief, evacuated 
Philadelphia (June 18th). Washington instantly set out in pursuit of the 
enemy. Coming up with them in a few days, he ordered General Lee, com- 
manding the van of the army, to begin the attack in the morning. Lee began 
it by making a retreat, notwithstanding the remonstrances of La Fayette, 
who had held the command until within a few hours. But for Washington’s 
coming up in time to arrest the flight of the troops under Lee, and to protect 
the advance of his own soldiers, the army would have been lost. As it was, 
he formed his line and drove the British from the field of Monmouth (June 
28th). They stole away in the night, and reached New York with still more 
loss from desertion than from battle. 

A curious instance of the risk of accepting public tradition is a famous 
story of this battle of Monmouth and Washington’s rebuke to Lee for retreating. 
According to the popularly accepted legend, Washington denounced Lees 
cowardice with a resounding oath, the only one he had ever been heard to 
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a matter of fact Washington was by no means an infrequent em- 

bver of profanity, and a diligent search of the court-martial lecords which 
™ofess to^ give Washington’s exact words on this battle-field show that, 
while he was gi-eatly excited, he used no hint of profanity, and it was his 
manner and not his language that betrayed his intense disgust. This drove 
Lee to write an indignant letter to Washington. A court-martial was hold, 
‘Hid he was suspended for twelve months. _ Later he wrote a disrespectful 
letter to congress and was dismissed the service.^ 

la the far West there were nothing but border forays until 1778, when 
Major George Rogers Clark led a re^ar expedition against the frontier 
posts of the enemy, in the wilderness in the far Northwest, now the states of 
Indiana and Illiaois. On the 4th of July they captured Kaskaskia. On 
the 9th they took the village of Caiiokia, sixty miles farther up the river; 
and finally, in Augirst, the stronger British post of Vincennes, on the Wabash, 
fell into their hands. Acting in the capacity of a peacemaker, Clark was 
working successfully towards the pacification of the western tribes, when, in 
the month of January, 1779, the commander of the British fort at Detroit 
retook Vincennes. With one limrdrcd and seventy-five men Clark pene- 
trated the dreadful wUdemess a hundred miles from the Ohio. I'or a whole 
week they traversed the "drowned lands” of Illinois, suffering every piiva- 
titm from wet, cold, and hunger. When they arrived at the Little Wabash, 
at a point where the forks of the stream arc throe miles apart, they found 
the intervening space covered with water to the depth of three feet. The 
pohits of dry land were five miles apart, and all that distance those hardy 
soldier's, in tire month of February, waded the cold snow-flood in the forest, 
sometimes araipit deep ! They arrived in sight of Viircennos on the 18th 
(February, 1779), and the next morning at dawn, with their faces blackened 
with gunpowder, to make themselves appear hideous, they crossed the river 
in a boat and pushed towards the town. On the 20th the stripes and stars 
were again unfurled over the fort at Vincennes and a captured garrison. Had 
armed men dropped from the clouds, the people and soldiers at Vincennes 
could not have been more astonished than at the apparition of these troops, 
for it seemed impossible for them to have traversed the deluged country. 
[The country was organised as part of Virginia under the name of Illinois 
County ] 31 

The third and last period of the war extends from July, 1778, to January, 
1784, five years and a half. Its characteristics aic the alliance of the French 
with the Americans and the concentration of the more important operations 
in the Southern States. 

The first minister of France to the United States, M. Gerard, came accom- 
panied by a fleet and army, under D’Estaing (July). “Unforeseen and 
unfavourable circumstances,” as Washington wrote, "lessened the importance 
of the French seririces in a great degree.” In the first place, the arrival 
was just late enough to miss the opportunity of surprising the British fleet 
? Delaware, not to mention the British army on its retreat to New York, 
tn the next place, the French vessels proved to be of too great draught to 
penetrate the channel and co-operate in an attack upon Ne-w York. Thus 
Qisappointing and disappointed, D’Estaing engaged in an enterprise against 
Newport’ still in British hands. It proved another failure, but not through 
American troops that were to enter the island at the 
north being greatly behindhand. The same day that they took their place 
naer b^yan, Gieene, and La Fayette, the French left theirs at the lower 
no ot the island in order to meet the British fleet arriving from New York 
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(August 10th). A severe storm prevented more than a partial engagement' 
but D’Estaing returned to Newport only to plead the injuries received in' 
the gale as compelling his retirement to Boston for repaiia. The orders of 
the French government had been peremptory that in case of any damage to 
the fleet it should put mto port at once. So far was D’Estaing fiom avoiding 
action on personal grormds, that when La Fayette hurried to Boston to 
persuade his countrymen to return, the commander offered to serve as a 
volunteer until the fleet should be refittcd._ The Americans, however talked 
of desertion and of inefficiency — so freely, indeed, as to affront their faithful 
La Fayette. 

At the same time large numbers of them imitated the very course wliicli 
they censuied, by deserting their own army. The lemaining forces retreated 
from their lines to the northern end of the island, and, after an engagement 
withdrew to the mainland (August 30th). It required all the good offices 
of La Fayette, of Washmgton, and of congress to keep the peace befciieen 
the Americans and their allies. D’Estaing, soothed by the language of those 
whom he most lespected, was provoked, on the other hand, by the hostihty 
of the masses, both in the army and amongst the people. Collisions between 
his men and the Bostonians kept up his disgust, and, when his fleet was 
repaired, he sailed for the West Indies in November. 


DISCOURAGEMENT OE WASHINGTON 

The summer and autumn passed away without any further exertions of 
moment upon the American side. On the part of the Biitish there was 
nothing attempted that would not have been far better unattempted. Ma- 
rauding parties from Newport went against New Bedford and Fairhaven. 
Others from New York went against Little Egg Harbor. Tories and Indians 
— “a collection of banditti,” as they were rightly styled by Washington- 
descended from the northern country to wreak massacre at Wyoming and at 
Cherry Valley. The war seemed to be assuming a new character; it was one 
of ravages unworthy of any cause. 

Affairs were again at a low state amongst the Americans. “The common 
interests of America,” wrote Washington at the close of 1778, "are moiffdering 
and sinldng into iiretrievable ruin.” Was he, who had never despaired, at 
length despairmg? There was reason to do so. “If I were to be called 
upon,” he said, “to draw a picture of the times and of men, froin whatl 
have seen, heard, and in pait loiow, I shouldi in one word say that idleness, 
dissipation, and extravagance seem to have laid fast bold upon most of them; 
that speculation, peculation, ancl an insatiable thirst for riches seem to have 
got the better of every other consideration, and almost of evepf order of 
men ; that party disputes and personal quarrels are the great business of the 
day ; whilst the momentous concerns of an empire, a great and accumuhting 
debt, mined finances, depreciated money, and want of credit, which in its 
consequences is the want of everything, are but secondary considerations, 
and postponed from day to day, from week to week, as if our affairs wore the 
most promising aspect. After drawing this picture, which from my soul I 
believe to be a true one, I need not lepeat to you that I am alaimed, ana 
wish to see my countrymen ronsed,” Tliis gloomy sketch is of the govern- 
ment — congress and the various officials at Philadelphia. Wiat was true oi 
the govemraent was true of the people, save only the diminishing rather 
than increasing class to which we have frequently referred as constituting 
the strength of the nation. 
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beitish successes in the south and north 

A border warfare had been carried on during two successive summers 
/i 777 _ 1778 ) between east Florida and Georgia. At the close of 1778 a 
serious invasion of Georgia was planned by the British conrmandcr. Savan- 
nalr was taken (December 29lh). An American force, under General Ashe, 
^as routed at Brier Creek, and Georgia was lost (March 4th, 1779), A few 
months later Sir James Wright, the royal governor at tiro beginning of the 
ivar returned and set up the provincial government once more. 

ihe conqueror of Georgia aspired to become the corrquer'or of Carolina. 
With chosen troops and a numerous body of Indians, Provost set out against 
Charleston. He was met before that town by the legion under Count Pulaski, 
the Pole, but Prilaskr’s men were scattered, and Provost pressed on. The 
approach of General Lincoln with his army compelled the British to retire 
(May 12th). The Americans were by no means disposed to acquiesce in the 
loss of Georgia. On the reappearance of the French fleet, under D’Estaing, 
after a successful cruise in the West Indies, he consented to join General 
Lincoln in an attack on Savannah in September. But he was too apprehen- 
sive of being surprised by the Britislr fleet, as well as i oo desirous of getting 
back to the larger operations in the West Indies, to bo a useful ally. The 
impatience of D’Estaing precipitated an assault upon the town (October 9th), 
in which Pulaski fell, and both the French and the Americans suffered great 
loss. The French sailed southward; the Americans retired to the interior, 
leaving Savannah to the enemy. 

The operations in the north during the year wore of altogether inferior 
importance. Washington could hold only a defensive attitude. A gallant 
party, under the gallant “Mad Anthony” Wayne, surprised the strong works 
which the British had constructed at Stony Point (July 15th), and, though 
obliged to evacuate them, destroyed them, and recovered the Hudson, that is, 
the part which had been recently taken from the Americans. The fortifica- 
tion of West Point was undertaken as an additional safeguard. Some months 
later, apprehensions of the French fleet induced the British commander to 
draw in his outposts on the Hudson and to evacuate Newport in October. 
These movements, effected without loss, or even collision, were the only ones 
of any strong bearing upon the issue of the war.d 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE ON TUB REVOLUTIONARY NAVY^ 

The battles of the Revolution were foirght on the sea as often as on the 
n much purpose. The losses inflicted on their enemies by the 

United States in their naval warfare were more constant, and probably more 
senous, than any losses which they inflicted elsewhere. The captures which 
^ V made by no means compensated England for the losses 

which she sustained. In such a contest, it generally proves that the richer 
coinbatant is he who pays the most. The loss of an English Indiaman or a 
Mediterranean trader was but poorly compensated by the capture of even a 
dozen American schooners laden with salt fish and clapboards. 

It is certain that, as the war went on, many more than seventy thousand 
Amencans fought their enemy upon the sea. On the other hand, the reader 

l^ermission from Winsor's Jlistonj of America, Copyright, 1887, by 
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knows that there was no one time when seventy thousand men were enrolled 
in the armies of the United States on shore. The magnitude of the iniurv 
inflicted upon the English trade by these vessels may be judged by such 
a comparison as is in our power of the I’espective forces. In the year 1777 
the whole number of officers and men in the English navy was eighty-seven 
thousand. There were at the same time very considerable naval forces in the 
employ of the several states and of the United States government. Man for 
man, the numerical forces engaged by the two parties were not very much 
unlike. In the Atlantic Ocean the Americans seem to have outnumbered 
the English. 

The French ally D’Estaing was not averse to a contest. On the 10th of 
August, 1778, with the advantage of a fresh north wind, he had taken his 
squadron to sea. The English admiral, Howe, slijiped his cables and went to 
sea also. D’Estaing did not avoid a battle, and, in the gale which followed 
engaged the rear of the Enghsli fleet. But his own flagship, the Languedoc, 
was dismasted in the gale, and, after communicating with Sullivan again, he 
went round to Boston to refit, Samuel Cooper, in a letter, is well aware that 
there was some popular disappointment because the count d'Estaing had 
not done more. But he resumes the whole by saying: “The very sound of 
Iris aid occasioned the evacuation of Philadelphia by the British army; his 
presence suspended the operation of a vast British force in these states, by 
sea and land ; it animated our own efforts ; it protected our coast and navi- 
gation, obliging the enemy to keep their men-of-war and cruisers collected, 
and facilitated our necessary supplies from abroad. By drawing the powerful 
squadron of Admiral Byron to these_ seas, it gave security to the islands of 
France in the West Indies, and equilibrium to her naval power in the Chan- 
nel, and a decided superiority in the Mediterranean.” 

When it is remembered that, in the events of the summer and autumn of 
1778, the English lost twenty vessels in their collisions with D’Estaing’s 
fleet, it must be granted that its exploits were by no means inconsiderable.!/ 

NAVAL encounters; PAUL JONES TAKES THE SESAPIS 

The first commander-in-cliicf of the navy, or liigh admiral, was Ezekiel 
Hopkins, of Hhodc Island, whom congress had commissioned as such in 
December, 1775. He first weut against Dunmore, on the coast of Virginia. 
He also went to the Bahamas, and captured the town of New Providence 
and its governor. Sailing for home, lie captured some British vessels off the 
east end of Long Island, and with these prizes he went into Narragansett 
Bay. In the mean while Paul Jones ^ and Captain Barry were doing good 
service, and New England cruisers were greatly annoying English shipping on 
the coast. In 1777 Doctor Franklin, under the authority of congress, issued 
commissions to naval officers in Europe. Expeditions were fitted out in French 
seaports, and these produced great alarm on the British coasts. While these 
things were occurring in European waters, captains Biddle, Manly, M'Neil, 
Hinman, Barry, and others were making many prizes on the American coasts,® 

In 1778, Jones, cruising on the coast of Great 'Britain, from the Lands 
End to Solway Firth, where as yet the American flag had never ventured, 
made a descent on the Scotch coast near Efirkcudbright, and plundered the 

[‘ Jolm Paul Jones was born in Scotland in 1747, and came to Virginia in boyhoc^ He 
entered the American naval service in 1775, and was active during the whole war. He was 
afterwards very active in the Russian service, against the Turks, in the Black Sea, and was 
created rear-admiral in the Russian navy. He died in Paris in 1782.®] 
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h of the earl of Selkirk, where, tradition says, he had once lived as sci- 
' nl- and a second by night on the Cumberland coast, at Whitehaven, where 
hP aniked the guns in the fort and burned one or two vessels. For a whole 
curler he kept the northwestern coast of England and the .southern coast 
Scotland in a continual state of alarm, and made his name one of terror. 
The next year he returned to cruise on the eastern coast, no longer with a 
..ingle ship, but a squadron, manned by French and Americans. This squad- 
ron consisted of the Bonhomme Richard, of forty guns, which he himself com- 
manded, the Alliance, of tliirty-six, the Pallae, a frigate of thirty-two, and 
two other smaller vessels. Cruising with these ships, he fell in with a British 
merchant-fleet on its return from the Baltic, under convoy of Captain Pearson, 
Tvith the Serapis, of forty-four guns, and a smaller frigate ; and one of the 
most desperate naval engagements on record took place off Flamborough 
Head. About seven o’clock in the evening Paul Jones in the Bonhomme 
Richard engaged Captain Pearson in the Serapis, the ships advancing nearer 
and nearer, until at length they dropped alongside of each other, head and 
stem, and so close that the muzzles of the guns grated. [When at a sudden 
hlacking in the American fire, Pearson called out to Jones, “ Have you struck ? ” 
Jones made his famous answer, "I have not begun to fight 1”] In this close 
contact the action continued with the greatest fury till half past ten, during 
which time Jones, who had the greater number of men, vainly attempted 
to board, and the Serapis was set on fire ton or twelve times. After a des- 
perate ancl last attempt to board Paul Jones, Captain Pearson liauled down 
his colours, two thirds of his men being killed or wounded, and his mainmast 
gone by the board. The Bonhomme Richard was in little better condition, 
for, to add to her misfortunes, the Alliance, coming up in the darkness and 
confusion of the night, and mistaking her for the enemy, had fired a broad- 
side into her,_ not discovering liis error till the glares of the burning Serapis 
had revealed it.^ The next day Paul Jones was obliged to quit his ship, and 
she sank at sea almost immecliatcly, with, it is said, great numbers of the 
wounded on board. Of the three hundred and seventy-five men whom she 
carried, three hundred were killed or wounded. The Pallas captured the 
Countess of Scarborough, and Jones, on the 6th of October, succeeded in 
carrying his shattered vessels into the waters of tho Texcl.® 

Because of his achievement of tho apparently impossible, and because of 
his having been a Scotchman, a British subject by birth, who enlisted with 
Americans and preyed upon British commerce, English liistorians like English 
officers of the time regarded Paul Jones as only a pirate and unjustly accused 
him of actual theft. The captain of the Serapis insulted him even in the 
moment of surrendering to him ; the English historian Stedman m calls him 
‘‘a ruffian commander,” and has only this praise for his indomitable courage, 
None but a desperado would have continued the engagement.” And yet 
it was this desperado who first flung the American flag at a masthead, and 
who first carried it into an English port.® 


FINANCIAL nmi-ICULTIES 

. A cause of anxiety and distress was the depreciation of the paper cur- 
rency. At the close of 1778 a dollar in specie could scarcely be obtained 
or torty in hills. But the very paper was fluctuating in value. Hence a 

commanded by Pierre Landais, who was extremely jealous of Jones’ 
after wenrins^ne ] handaia fired into them with full intention. Landais shortly 

H w.— VOL. xxm. T 
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set of men arose, who, speculating on this currency, amassed 
while honest men and the nation itself were reduced to beggary.^ Geors’ 
Washington vividly expressed the condition of affairs when he wi-ote that “it 
required a wagonload of money to buy a wagonload of provisions.” But the 
finances of the colonics would have been in far sadder plight had' it not been 
for the Herculean energies of Robert Morris. According to W. G. Smnner s 
“ the only man in the history of the world who ever bore the title of super- 
intendent of finance was Robert Morris of Philadelphia.” He ought to have 
had a peculiar title, for the office he filled has never had a parallel. Atnons 
his retrenchments, for instance, was the cutting down of $10,525 a month in 
commissary salaries. This saving alone paid for 3,278 rations a day. Robert 
Morris was, like Waslfington and everyone else in authority, the victim of 
opposition and distrust. Although he had been one of the most brilliant 
financiers in the history of the world, after the war was over he was unable 
to manage his own affairs and went into bankruptcy, dying very poor. He 
was of British birth, and was a good off.set to the other British contributions 
to the American cause — Conway, who tried to scheme VYashington out of 
office, and the traitor General Charles Lee, who was very nearly granted the 
chief command of the army.“ 


DISASTERS IN THE SOUTH; GATES AT CAMDEN 

The war was gathering fresh combatants. Spain, after vainly offering her 
mediation between Great Britain and France, entered into the lists on the 
side of the latter power, June, 1779. There was no thought of the United 
States in the transaction. John Jay, hastily appointed minister to , Spain in 
September, could not obtain a recognition of American independence. But 
the United States hailed the entrance of a new nation into the arena. It was 
so much against their enemy, however little it was for themselves. The 
beginning of 1780 beheld large detachments from the British at New York, 
under Clinton, the commander-in-chief himself, on their way southward. 
Charleston, twice already assailed in vain, was the first object. The .siege 
began April 11th, with five thousand British against fifteen hundred Amer- 
icans; the numbers afterwards increasing to eight thousand on the British 
side and three thousand on the American. The naval forces of the attack 
and the defence were still more unequal. Lincoln, yet in command of the 
southern array, made a brave resistance, but was of course overpowered. 
The loss of Charleston (May 12th) was followed by the loss of the state, or the 
greater part of it. Three expeditions, the chief under Lord Cornwallis, peae- 
tiated into the interior without meeting any repulse. So complete was the 
prostration of South Carolina that Clinton returned to New York in June, 
leaving Cornwallis to retain and to extend the conquest which had been made. 

All was not yet lost. The partisans of South Carolina, like those of 
Georgia, held out in the upper country, whence they made frequent descents 
upon the British posts. TJie names of Thomas Sumter and Francis Manon 
recall many a chivalrous enterprise. Continental troops and militia were 
marching from the north under De Kalb, the companion of La Fayette in his 
voyage, and imder Gates, who assumed the command in North Carolina 
(July). Thence entering South Carolina in the hope of recovering it from its 
conquerors, Gates encountered Cornwallis near Camden, and, although mucii 
superior in numbers, was routed — ^the mihtia of North Carolina and Virginia 
leaving the few continental troops to bear the brunt of the battle in vain. 
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ilip brave De Kalb fell a sacrifice upon the field (August leili). Two days 
ffmv-ards Sumter was surprised by tlic British cavalry under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Tarleton, and his party scattered. Marion was at the same time 
driven into North Carolina. 

Gates’ popularity, gained by profiting from Schuyler’s good work in the 
Burgovne campaign, never recovered the .shock of Camden when he was 
beaten by an inferior number. He was accused of cowardice and incom- 
petenev and a court of inquiry proposed but never held, as his successor, the 
irilliaht Nathanael Greene, defended him. He has found a recent advocate 
in Eclwaid Hb .i nnin g, bb vv'ho praises Gales’ plans, and says that the defeat 
vv-as (ill the words of Stevens, a Virginia officer) “ brought on by the damned 
conardly behaviour of the mihtia.”« 


AENOLD’S TUBA.SON AT WEST POINT (1780 A.D.) 

The utmost gloom hung over the American affairs in the north. A scheme 
of tieason, in the very bo.som of the American camp, came to light, which fell 
like a thunderbolt on the country. In September a plot was laid for betray- 
ing the important fortress of West Point, and other posts of the Highlands, 
into the hands of the enemy, the traitor being no other than Arnold, the 
most brilliant officer and one of the most honoured in the American army. 
Arnold, however, with all Ms fine qualities as a soldier, had in many cases 
shown great want of integrity and disregard of the rights of others; never- 
theless Ills valour and his many brilliant achievements had cast his faults 
into the shade and placed him in command at Philadelphia. There, however, 
his conduct had given rise to much dissatisfaction. He lived in so expensive 
a style as to become involved in debt, to free Inmsolf from which he entered 
into mercantile and privateering speculations. This mode of living and these 
-peculations led to the interference of congress, which required that Washing- 
ton should deliver him a reprimand.^ Hi.s debts and money diflicultics caused 
him to request, but in vain, a loan from the French minister. The same 
causes [combined with indignation at the mistakes of congress, with doubt of 
the possibilities of successfully warring with England, and with Jealousy of 
other officers more favoured] had already led him to open a secret correspond- 
ence with Sir Henry Clinton. The strong and very important post of West 
Point, with its neighbouring dependencies and one wing of the army, were 
now intrusted to the custody and conduct of General Arnold. An interview 
nas necessary with some confidential British agent, and Major Anclrd, with 
whom Arnold had already carried on a corrc.spondcncc under the feigned 
names of Gustavus and Anderson, volunteered for this purpose. The out- 
line.? of the project were that Arnold should make such a disposition of the 
wing under his command as should enable Sir Henry Clinton to surprise their 
strong posts and batteries, and throw the troops so entirely into his hands 
that they must inevitably either lay down their arms or be cut to pieces on 

P Nothing could be moie delioalo than the form of this reprimand, whiclr was at once a 
fatiierly rebuke and a noble exhortation. Though it has been considered somewhat apoc- 
ate many reasons for accepting it na given by Marbois:" "When Arnold was 
brought before him,” says Marbois, "he kindly nddreased him, saying, 'Our profession is the 
mistest of aU. Even the shadow ot a fault tainishos the lustre of ovir finest achievements, 
ine least inadvertence may rob us of the public favour, so hard to be acquired. I reprimand 
vuii lor having forgotten that, in pioportion as you had rendered yovirsdf formidable to our 
eaemies, you should have been guarded and temperate in your deportment to your fellow 
fa) those noblo qualities which have placed you on the list of our most 

vaueti colanders. I will myself furnish you, as far as it may bo in my power, with oppor- 
tunities of regaining the esteem of your country.' ”] 
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the spot. Such a blow, it was deemed, would be inevocable. The British 
sloop-of-war Vulture, with Major _Aaclr6 on board, ascended the Hudson \ 
boat was sent off by Arnold at nightfall, _ which brought Andre on shore' and 
landed liim on the west side of the river, just below the American lines, where 
Arnold was waiting for him. In the mean time the Vulture, having attracted 
the notice of the American gunners, had found it necessary to change her 
position. On the second day, assuming an ordinary dress, and being fm- 
nished with a pass from Ajnold, in the name of Jolm Andeison, Andr4 set 
out on horseback, with Smith for a guide, and passed through a remote part 
of the camp, and all the giiards and posts, in safety. He had now to pass 
through a district some tliirty miles above the island of New York, known 
as “neutral groimd,” a populous and fertile region, infested by bands of 
plunderers called “Cow-Boys and Skinneis.” 

In passing through Tarrytown, Andrd was stopped by thiee young men, 
John Paulding, David Williams, and Isaac van Wert, on the lookout for 
cattle or travellers. AiidiA, not prepared for such an encounter — oi , as he 
himself said in Ms letter to Washington, too little veised in deception to 
practise it with any degree of success — offered his captors a considerable 
puise of gold, a valuable watch, or anything which they might name, if they 
would suffer Mm to proceed to New York. Plis offeis were zejeetedphe 
was seaiched, suspicious papers were found in Ms boots, and he was earned 
before Colonel Jamison, the commanding officer on the lines. Although these 
papers were in the handwriting of Arnold, Jamison, unable to believe that bs 
commanding officer was a traitor, forwarded them by express to Washington 
at Hartford, and sent to Arnold,^ informing him of Ms prisoner, Ms passport, 
and that papeis of a very suspicious character had been found upon him. 
Washington’s aides-de-camp were brealefasting W’th Arnold when Jamison’s 
letter arrived. Pretending that it was an immediate call to visit one of the 
forts on the other side of the river, Arnold rose from table, called his wife up- 
stairs, told her sufficient to throw her into a fainting-fit, mounted a ready- 
saddled horse, rode to the riverside, threw himself into a barge, passed the 
forts, waving a handkerchief by way of flag, and oidered Ms boatmen to 
row for the Vulture. Andr6 was examined before a board of officers, and 
upon the very story wMch he himself told he was pronoimced a spy, and as 
such was doomed to speedy death. Sir Henry Clinton used the utmost 
efforts to save Mm. The public heart sympathised with him, but martial 
justice demanded Ms life, and Ms last prayer that he might be shot rather 
than hanged was denied. The day after the sentence was passed, October 
2nd, it was carried into execution. The sympathy wMch Andre excited in 
the American army is perhaps unexampled under any circumstances. It 
was said that the whole board of general officers shed tears at the drawing up 
and signing the report, and that even WasMngton wept upon hearing the 
circumstances of Ms death, s 

All historians have felt pity for Andr6’s fate, and a few have imputed the 
justice of Ms execution, the earl of Stanhope^ especially; he calls it “by far 
the greatest, and perhaps the only blot in Washington’s most noble career. 
With tMs numerous of the later British historians strongly disagree, 

Lecky !7 and also Massey, who even doubts the propriety of burying Andre 
in Westminster Abbey for “services of this character.”® _ . 

Arnold received £10,000, and was made a brigadier-general in the Bntish 
army.s 

[‘ The charge has been made, and denied, that the thiee captors were very near accepting 
Andre’s offers, but feared difficulty in collecting them ] 
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THE GENIUS OF GENERAL GREENE 

With Gates in disgrace and Arnold eternally infamous in American hia- 
torv it was evident that some new genius must aiise in support of Washing- 
ton if the all-necessary work along the line were to be accomplished. Tho 
hour and the man came together. In General Nathanael Greene, who was 
sent to relieve Gates, was found the man, who saw that what was necessaiy, 
luider the conditions of the country and the people, was to organise and 
hold together an army that should keep the British troops busy. To make 
attacks except under most advantageous circumstances of surprise and safe 
retreat ’ was to risk another Camden. General Gieene therelore takes his 
place in history as another Fabius like Washington. Ills retreats make mon- 
otonous reading for the proud American of to-day— they must have been a 
sore trial to the patriot of that time. But all the while the British troops 
were being worn out. _ , . , , 

As in the case of Washington, it seemed at times that the weather must 
be in active alliance with him. It would be difficult to credit those almost 
miraculous instances where General Greene’s sorely wearied army just man- 
aged to cross a stieam ahead of the British when a merciful flood swept 
down as a barrier for their defence, or to explain many other coincidences in 
his favour as anything but the direct interference of providence, if this theoiy 
aould not bring upon that same providence an accusation of fickleness and 
sloth in aiding those whom it apparently wished so well.® 

Cornwallis, conqueror of South Caiolina, prepared to march upon Noith 
Carolina. To seem’e the upper country, he detached a trusted officer, Major 
Feipson, with a small band of regular troops and loyalists, in addition to 
whom large accessions were soon obtoined from the tory part of the population, 
These recruits, like all of the same stamp, were full of ha tied towards their 
countrymen on the American side, and fierce were the ravages of the party 
as Feiguson marched on. Aroused by the agony of the country, a consider- 
able number of volunteers gathered, under various officers — Colonel Campbell, 
of Virginia^ Colonels Cleaveland, Sevier, and Shelby, of North Carolina, and 
others. Nme hundred chosen men hastened to overtake the enemy, whom 
they found encamped in security on King’s Mountain, near tho frontier ol 
South Carolina. The Americans never fought more resolutely. Ferguson was 
killed, and his surviving men surrcndcied at discretion (October 7th), The 
march of Cornwallis was instantly checked ; instead of advancing, he fell back. 

The year had been marked by important movements in Europe. The 
empress Catherine of Russia put forth a declaration of independence, as it 
may be styled, in behalf of the neutral states, by proclaiming their right to 
carry on their commerce in time of war exactly as in time of peace, provided 
they conveyed no contraband articles. Tins doctrine was wholly at variance 
With the rights of search and of blockade, as asserted by England in relation 
to neutral nations. But it prevailed, and a league, by the name of the Armed 
Neutrality, soon comprehended nearly the whole of Europe, On the acces- 
Mon of Holland to the Armed Neutrality, Great Britain, having just before 
captured a mhiister to the Dutch from the United States— Henry Laurens, 
ol South Carolina — declared war at the close of 1780. But Holland no more 
became an ally of the United States than Spain had done. 

In the mean time events were hastening to a crisis in the field. General 
to Carolinas. He was confirmed in his purpose 

by ms brigadier, General Morgan, who, ^stinguished in various actions, won 
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a decisive victory over Tarleton at the Cowpcns, in South Carolina (Januarv 
17th, 1781). Later, Greene and Morgan having retieated in the mter\’al 
the main bodies of the armies, British and American, met at Guilforcl m 
North Carolina (March 15th). Both retired from the field ; the American- 
first, but the British with the greater loss. Cornwallis withdrew towards 
Wilmington, pursued by Greene, who presently dashed into South Carolina 
There he was opposed by Lord Rawdon, who at once defeated him in an 
engagement at Hobkirk’s Hill, near Camden (April 25th). This was a cruel 
blow to Greene’s hopes of surprising South Carolina. "This distressed 
coimtry,” he wrote, "cannot struggle much longer without more effectual 
support.” But it was not in Greene’s nature to despair. While he advanced 
against the stronghold of Ninety-Six, in South_ Carolina, he cletached a body 
of troops under Lieutenant-Colonel Lee to join a band of Carolinians and 
Georgians who were besieging Augusta. _ The result was the surrender of that 
town (June 5th). But the fort at Ninety-Six held out against repeated 
assaults, and Greene was_ obliged^ to retire before the superior force which 
Rawdon was leading to raise the siege (June 19th). For a time the war sub- 
sided; then Greene reappeared, and fought the action of Eutaw Springs 
He lost the field of battle (September 8th) ; but the British, under Colonel 
Stuart, were so much weakened as to give way and retreat precipitately 
towards Charleston. Thus from defeat to defeat, without the intermission of 
a single victory, in the cornmon sense, Greene had now marched, now retreated, 
in such a brave and brilliant way as to force the enemy back upon the sea- 
board. The successes of the militia and of the partisan corps had been 
equally effective. All the upper country, not only of the Caroliiias, but of 
Georgia, was once more in the American possession. 

At the time when things were darkest at the south, greater perils arose af 
the centre of the country. Virginia was invaded in the first days of 1781 by 
a formidable force, chiefly of loyalists imder the traitor Arnold. He took 
Richmond, but only to leave it and retire to Portsmouth, where he bade 
defiance both to the American militia and the French vessels from Newport 
(January). Soon after, two thousand British troops were sent from New 
York, under General Phillips, with directions to march up the Chesapeake 
against Maryland and Pennsylvania (Mai-ch). This plan embraced the two- 
fold idea of cutting off the Carolinas from all assistance and of laying the 
central states equally prostrate. At about the same time Cornwallis, baffled 
by Greene in North Carolina, set out to join the forces assembled in Virginia 
They, meanwhile, had penetrated the interior, swept the plantations and 
the towns, and taken Petersburg (April). The arrival of Cornwallis completed 
the array of the enemy (May). The very heart of the country was in danger. 

The nation was far from being up to the emergency. A spirit of weminess 
and selfishness was prevailing among the people. The army, ill-disciplined 
and ill-paid, was exceedingly restless. Troops of the Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey lines had broken out into actual revolt at the beginning of the year. 
The government was still ineffective, the confederation feeble, congress inert, 
not to say broken down. Wlien one reads that this body stood ready to 
give up the Mississippi to Spain, nay, to waive the express aclmowledgnient 
of American independence as an indispensable preliminary to negotiations 
with Great Britain — when one reads these things, he may well wonder that 
there were any preparations to meet the exigencies of the times. The Geimaii 
baron von Steuben,^ collecting troops in Virginia at the time of the invasion, 

[‘To Baron Steuben had been due the reform of the diill. It may be instiuctive to see 
how the Prussian officer had set about bringing this irregular force into something hke military 
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afterwards joined by La Fayette, whose troops had been clad on their 
nnrch at his expense. By sea, the French fleet was engaged in defending the 
roasts against the invader. It seemed as if the stranger were the only defender 
of Virgima and of America. But on the southern border was Gieenc, with 
his troops and his partisan allies. At the north was Washington, planning, 
acting summoning troops from the states, and the French from Newport, to 
aid Inmin an attack upon New York, as the stronghold of the foe, until, con- 
duced of the impossibility of securing the force required for such an enter- 
nri«e he resolved upon taking the command in Virginia (August 14th). 
Thither he at once directed the greater part of his scanty troops, as well as of 
the Fiench. The allied army was to be strengthened by the French fleet, 
and not merely by that of Newport, but by another and a larger fleet from 
the West Indies. 


THE SURRENDER AT YORKTOWN, AND END OF THE WAR 

The British imder Cornwallis were now within fortified lines at Yorkiown 
and Gloucester (August lst-22nd). There they had retired under orders from 
the commander-in-chief at New York, who thought both that post and the 
ifirghiian conquests in danger from the increasing activity of the Americans, 
and especially the French. Little had been done in the field by Cornwallis. 
He had been most gallantly watched, and even puisued by La Fayette, whose 
praises for sldll, as well as heroism, rang far and wide. Wasliington and the 
French general Rochambeau joined La Fayette at Williamsburg (September 
14th). A great fleet under Count de Gra,ssc was already in the Chesapeake. 
As soon as the land forces arrived, the siege of Yorktown was begun (Sep- 
tember 28tli). The result was certain. Washington had contiivcd to leave 
Sir Henry Clinton impressed with the idea that New York was still the main 
object. Sir Hemy, therefore, thought of no reinforcements for Cornwallis, 
until they were too late, until, indeed, they were out of the question in con- 
sequence of the naval superiority of the French. In fact, an expedition to 
lay waste tlie eastern part of Connecticut was occupying Clinton’s mind. He 
placed the loyalists and the Hessians despatched lor the purpose under the 
traitor Arnokl, who succeeded in destroying New London in September. Thus 
there were but seven thousand five hundred British at Yorktown to resist 
nine thousand Americans and seven thousand French, besides the munerous 
fleet. In less than three weeks Cornwallis asked for terms (October 17th), 
and two days afterwards surrendered. 

The blow was decisive. The United States were transported. Govern- 
ment, army, people were for once united, for once elevated to the altitude of 

order, with tUe sanction of Washington. lie drafted a Imndrod and twenty men fiom the 
line, as a guard for the chiof-in-oommand. lie drdled them. liimBcIf twice a day. "In n 
fortnight iiiy company knew perfectly how to bear arms, Iiad a military ai), knew how to 
march, deploy, and execute some little manoeuvres with excellent preeision ” In the couisc 
of lastnietion he departed altogether from the general rule. "In our European aimies a 

who has been drilled for three months is called a recruit; here, in two months, I must 
na\e a soldier _ In Europe we had a number of evolutions very pretty to look at when well 
executed, nut in ray opinion absolutely useless so far os essential objects aie concerned.'’ 
He reversed the whole system of eternal manual and platoon exercises, and commonoed with 
iMnmuyres. He soon taught them something better than the pedantic i online which was 
tW"' "f tactics. To the objectors against Stcuheii’a system it was answered 

for 1° tliere was no time to spare in iGaming the minutite — the tioops must be ptepaied 
arrth combat." The sagacious Gorman had his mon at drill every morning at sunrise, 
luade the colonels of regiments not osliamcd of instrueting their recruits. — 
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those noble spirits who, hke Washington, had sustained the nation until the 
moment of victory. “The play is over/' wrote La Fayette, “and the fifth 
act is just finished." “O God !” exclaimed Lord North, the English prime 
minister, on hearing of the event. “ It is all over — all over ! " 

It was Washington’s earnest desire to avail of the French fleet in an 
attack on Charleston. De Grasse refused. Then Washington urged him to 
transport troops to Wilmington. But De Grasse alleged his engagement in 
the West Indies, and sailed ^ thither. The French under Rochambeau went 
into winter quarters at Williamsburg, wliile the Americans marched, a part 
to reinforce the southern army, and a part to the various posts in the north. 
Prospects were uncertain. It was evident that the war was approaching its 
close, but none could tell how nearly. 

A vote of parliament that the king be requested to bring the war to a 
close (February 27th, 1782) led to a change of ministry. Determining to 
recognise the independence of the United States, and to concentrate hostihties 
against the European powers, the new ministry sent out Sir Guy Carleton as 
commander-in-chief, with instructions to evacuate New York, Charleston, 
and Savannah — ^in a word, the entire seaboard. It was the result of past cam- 
paigns, net of any present one. The Americans were without armies, without 
supplies, at least without such as were indispensable for any active operations. 
When the French under Rochambeau reached the American camp on the 
Hudson in the autumn, they passed between two lines of troops clothed and 
armed by subsidie,3 fiom France. It was a touching tribute of gratitude, and 
an equally touching confession of weakness. All but a single corps of the 
' French embarked at the close of the year. The remainder followed in the 
ensuing spring. Peace was then decided upon. It had been brought about 
by other operations besides those which have been described. The contest in 
America, indeed, was but an episode in the extended warfare of the period. 
Upon the sea, the fleets of Britain hardly encountered an American man-of- 
war. The opposing squadrons were those of France and Spain and Holland. 
By land, the French opposed the British in the East Indies, upon the coast 
of Africa, and in the West Indies. They also aided the Spaniards to conquer 
Minorca, in the Mediterranean, and to assail, but in vain, the great stronghold 
of Gibraltar. The Spanish forces were also active in the Florida, s. Holland 
alone of the European combatants made no stand against Great Britain. In 
the Indies, both East and West, and in South American Guiana, the Dutch 
were immense losers. What was gained from them, however, did not com- 
pensate for what was lost to others by the Briti.sh. The prehminaries of 
peace, at first with America (November 30th, 1782), and afterwards with the 
European powers (January 20th, 1783), were signed to the general content- 
ment of Great Britam, of Europe, and of America. 

Hostilities soon ceased. In America, Sir Guy Carleton proclaimed their 
cessation on the part of the British (April 8th). Washington, vrith the con- 
sent of congress, made proclamation to the same effect. By a singular coin- 
cidence, the day on which hostilities were stayed was the anniversary of that 
on which they were begim at Lexington, eight years before (April 19th). 
Measures, already proposed by the British commander, were at once taken 
on both sides for the release of prisoners. 'The treatment and the exchange 
of these unfortunate men had given rise to great difficulties during the war. 
Even where actual cruelty did not exist, etiquette and policy were too strong 
for humanity. The horrors of the British jails and prison ships were by-words, 
and when their unhappy victims were offered in exchange for the better 
treated prisoners of the other side, the Americans hesitated to receive them, 
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Thp ^troops that surrendered at Saratoga, on condition of a fiee passage to 
r pat Bntain were detained, in consequence of various objections, to be 
feed only by’ desertions and slow exchanges after the lapse of years. In 
1 ort the^ prisoners of both armies seem to have been regarded in the light of 
troublesome burdens, alike by those who had captured them and those from 
hom they were captured. Individual benevolence alone lights up the 
eloomy scene. At the close of the war, wo find congress, on the recommen- 
Ltion of Washington, voting its thanks to Eeubeii Harvey, a merchant of 
Cork for his humane succours to the American prisoners in Ireland. 

Negotiations for peace met with many interruptions. So far as the 
United States were concerned, the questions of boundary, of the St. Lawrence 
and Newfoundland fisheries, of indemnity to British creditors as well as to 
American loyalists, were all luiotty points; the more so that the four nego- 
tiators— Franidin, John Jay, John Adams, and Henry Laurens — ^weie by no 
means agreed upon the principles by which to decide them. Some of the 
envoys, moreover, were possessed of the idea that Franco was disposed to 
betray her American allies ; and so strong was this feeling that the consent of 
the French government, the point which had been agreed upon as the essen- 
tial condition of making peace, was not even asked before the signature of 
the preliminaries already mentioned. It was before the preliminaries were 
signed that all these embarrassments appeared, and they continued after- 
wards. At length, however, definitive treaties were signed at Paris and at 
Versailles between Great Britain and her foes (September 3rd). Tire treaty 
with Holland was not concluded until the following spring. America obtained 
her independence, with all the accompanying privileges and possessions which 
she desired. She agreed, however, against her will, to make her debts good, 
and to recommend the loyalists, whose property had been confiscated, to the 
favour of the state governments. Spain recovered the Floridas. The other 
terms of the treaties — the cession.? on one side and on the other — have been 
detailed elsewhere in our history. The treaty between Great Britain and the 
United States was formally confirmed by congress at the beginning of the 
following year (January I4th, 1784). After long delays, the British withdrew 
from their post on the Penobscot. New York was evacuated (November 25th, 
1783), and ten days later the remaining forces embearked from Staten Island 
and Long Island (December 4th-6th). A few western posts excepted, the 
territory of the United Slates was free. 


MUTINIES IN THE AMERICAN ARMY 

The disposal of the American army had long been a serious question. A 
year before, the army had addressed congre.ss on the subject of the pay, then 
months, and even years, in arrears (December, 1782) . Congress was powerless. 
The army ms incensed. Wlien, therefore, anonymous addresses to the offi- 
cere were issued from the camp at Newburg, pioposing the alternative of 
redress or of desertion, ^ the worst consequences appeared inevitable. The 
more so, that the excitement was greatest amongst the better class of soldiers, 
the worthy and faithful men,” as them commander described them, “who, 
uom their early engaging in the war at moderate bounties, and from their 
patient contmuance under innumerable distresses, have not only deserved 
well of their country, but have obtained an honourable distinction over those 

nothing shall separate you from your arms but death; if war, 
that you will retire to some unsettled country." 
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who, with slioiter times, have gained large pecuniary rewards.” Washington* 
and Washington alone, was equal to the ciisis. He had lepelled with unutter- 
able disdain the offer of a crown from ceitaui individuals m the army a year 
before (May, 1782). _ He now rebuked the spiiit of the Newburg addresses 
and by his majestic integrity quelled the rising passions of those around hm’ 
But he entered with all the greater fervom- into the just claims of the army' 
His refusal at the outset of the war, renewed at the close, to receive any com- 
pensation for his services to the country, placed him in precisely the position 
from which he could now_ appeal in behalf of his officers and soldiers to con- 
gress and the nation. His voice was heard. The array obtained a promise 
of its pay, including the commutation to a fixed sum of the half pay for life 
formerly promised to the officers at the expiration of the war (March, 1783) 
All was not yet secure. But three months later, and a body of Pennsylvanian 
troops marched upon congress itself in Philadelphia. Washington denounced 
the act with scoin. “These Pennsylvania levies,” he says, “who have now 



Thd Long Room or Fratjnces’ Tavern 

(Where Waabingtoa took forma! faiewell of his ofEcers) 


mutinied, are recruits and soldiers of a day, who have not borne the heat and 
burden of the war.” He at once sent a foice to leduce and to chastise them 

“It is high time for a peace,” Washington had written some months pre- 
viously. The army was slowly disbanded, a small number only being left 
when the formal proclamation of dissolution was made, November 3rd. A 
few troops were still retained in arms. Of these, and of his faithful officers, 
the commander-in-chief took his leave at New York, December 4th. Thence 
he repaired to Annapolis, where congress was in session, a,nd there resigned 
(December 23rd) the commission which he had held, unstained and glorious, 
for eight years and a half. 

It seems as if he left no one behind him. Tlie town and the state each 
had its authorities ; but the nation was without a government, at least with 
notffing more than the name of one. Yet the need of a directing and a sus- 
taining power had never been greater or clearer. If the war itself was over, 
its consequences, its burdens, its debts, its wasting influences, were but begun. 
No one saw this more plainly, no one felt it more deeply, than the retiring 
commander-in-chief. At no time had he been absorbed in his military duties, 
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THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE UNION 

[1783-1814 A.D.] 

A qubat poliUcal principle had been strengthened by the success 
of tlie Revolution; republican government had been revived m a 
fashion unkno-wn since ancient tiinea. The territory claimed by 
Virginia was larger than the island of Great Britain. The federal 
republic included an area nearly four times as large as that of France. 
The suffrage was still limited to the holders of land; but the spirit 
of the Revolution looked towards abolishing all legal distinctions 
between man and man; and the foundation of later democracy, 
with its universal suffrage, was thus already laid. The influence of 
the republican spirit upon the rest of the world was not yet dis- 
cerned; but the United States had established for themselves two 
principles which sei iously affected other nations. Forty years later 
not one of the Spanish continental colonies acknowledged the authoi- 
ity of the homo government. The other principle was that of the 
rights of man. The success of the Revolution was a shock to the 
system of privilege and of class exemptions from the common bur- 
dens, which had lasted since feudal times. The Fiench Revolution 
of 1789 was an attempt to apply upon alien giound the principles of 
the American Revolution. — Albeut Bushnull FIaht.S 


JOHN FISKE ON "THE CRITICAL PERIOD OP AMERICAN HISTORY”^ 

“The times that tried men’s souls are over,” said Thomas Paine in the 
last nmuber of the Crisis, which he published after hearing that the nego- 
tiations for a treaty of peace had been concluded. Paine was sadly 
taken. The most trying time of all was just beginning. It is not too much 
to say that the period of five years following the peace of 1783 was the most 
critical moment in. all the history of the American people. The dangers from 
which we were saved in 1788 were even greater than the dangers from wnicn 
we were saved in 1865. In the war of Secession the love of union had come 

‘ Reproduced by permission of Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Copyright, 1888, by John Fhte. 
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hp so strong that thousands of men gave up their lives for it as cheerfully 
‘^{triiirnnhautlv as the martyi's of older times, who sang their hymns of praise 
pn while their flesh was withering in the relentless flames. In 1783 the 
r P of union as a sentiment for which men would fight, had scarcely come 
•to existence. The souls of the men of that clay had not been thrilled by 
S immortal koquence of Webster, nor had they gained the historic experi- 
race which gave to Webster's words their meaning and their charm. The 
men of 1783 dwelt m a long, straggling scries ol republics fringing the Atlantic 
coast bordered on the north and south and west by two European powers, 
whose hostility they had some reason to dread. Had there been such a gov- 
ernment that the whole power of the thirteen states could have been swiftly 
and vigorously wielded as a unit, the British, fighting at such disadvantage 
as they did, might have been driven to their ships in less than a year. 'The 
length of the war and its worst hardships had been chiefly due to want of 
organisation. Congress had steadily declined in power and in respectability ; 
it was much weaker at the end of the war than at the beginning, and there 
was reason to fear that as soon as the common pressure was removed the need 
for concerted action would quite cease to be felt, and the scarcely formed 
I'uion would break into pieces. There was an intensely powerful sentiment 
ia favour of local self-government. This feeling was scarcely less strong 
as between states like Connecticut and Rhode Island, or Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, than it was between Athens and Megara, Argos and Sparta, in the 
great days of Grecian history. A most wholesome feeling it was, and one 
which needed not so much to bo curbed as to be guided in the right 


direction. 

Unless the most profound and delicate statesmanship should be forth- 
coming to take this sentiment under its guidance, there was much reason to 
fear that the release from the common adhesion to Great Britain would end 
in setting up thirteen little republics, ripe for endless squabbling, like the 
republics of ancient Greece and mcdimval Italy, and ready to become the prey 
of England and Spain, even as Greece became the prey of Macedonia. 

Frederick of Prussia, though friendly to the Americans, argued that the 
mere extent of country from Maine to Georgia would suflfice either to break 
up the Union or to make a monarchy necessary. No republic, he said, had 
ever long existed on so great a scale. The Roman Republic had been trans- 
formed into a despotism mainly by the excessive enlargement of its area. 
It was only little states, like Venice, Switzerland, and Holland, that could 
maintain a republican government. Such arguments overlooked three 
essential differences between the Roman Republic and the United States. 
The Roman Republic in Cmsar's time comprised peoples differing widely 
in blood, in speech, and in degree of civilisation ; it was perpetually threatened 
on all its frontiers by powerful enemies, and representative assemblies were 
unknown to it. The only free govermnent of which the Roman knew any- 
Eing was that of the primary assembly or town-meeting. On the other 
nmd, the people of the United States were all English in speech, and mainly 
English in blood. The differences in degree of civilisation between such states 
as Massachusetts and North Carolina were considerable, but in comparison 
with such differences as those between Attica and Lusitania they might well 
be called slight. The attacks of savages on the frontier were cruel and annoy- 
ing, but never since the time of King Philip had they seemed to threaten 
the existence of the white man. A very small military establishment was 
quite enough to deal with the Indians. And, to crown all, the American 
people were thoroughly familiar with the principle of representation, having 
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practised it on a grand scale for four centuiies in England, and for more than 
a century in America. The governments of the thirteen states were aU 
similar, and the political ideas of one were perfectly intelligible to all the 
others. It was essentially fallacious, therefoi-e, to liken the case of the United 
States to that of ancient Rome. 

But there was another feature of the case which was quite hidden from 
the men of 178.3. Just before the assembling of the first contmental con- 
gress, James Watt had completed his steam-engine; in the summer of 1787 
while the federal convention was sitting at Philadelphia, John Fitch launched 
his first steamboat on the Delaware river; and Stephenson’s invention of 
the locomotive was to follow in less than half a century. But for the military 
aid of railroads the government would hardly have succeeded in putting 
down the rebellion of the Southorn state.s. In the debates on the Oregon 
Bill in the United States senate in 1S43, the idea that the United States 
could ever have an interest in so remote a country as Oregon was loudly 
ridiculed by some of the members. It would take ten months, said George 
McDuffie, the very ablo senator from South Carolma, for representatives to 
get from that tendtory to the District of Columbia and back again. Yet, 
since the building of railroads to the Pacific coast, we can go from Boston 
to the capital of Oregon in much less time than it took .Tohn Hancock to make 
the journey from Boston to Philadelphia. Railroads and telegraphs haie 
made that vast country, both for political and for social pinposes, more snug 
and compact than little Switzerland was in the Middle Ages or New England 
a century ago. 

It will be remembered that at the time of the Declaration of Independence 
there were three kinds of government in the colonies. Connecticut and 
Rhode Island had always been true republics. Pennsylvania, Delaware, and 
Maryland pre.sented the appearance of limited hereditary monarchies. The 
other eight colonies were viceroyalties, with governors appointed by the king, 
while in all alike the people elected the legislatures. 

The organisation of the single state was old in principle and well under- 
stood by everybody. On the other hand, the piinciples upon which the 
various relations of the states to each other weie to be adjusted were not 
well understood. There was wide disagreement upon the subject, and the 
attempt to compromise between opposing views was not at first successful. 
Hence, in the management of affairs which concerned the United States as 
a nation, we shall not find the central machinery working smoothly or quietly. 
We are about to traverse a period of imcertainty and confusion, in which 
it required all the political sagacity and all the good temper of the people 
to save the half-built ship of state from going to pieces on the rooks of civil 
contention. 

Until the connection with England was severed the thirteen common- 
wealths were not united, nor were they sovereign. It is also clear that in 
the very act of severing their comicction with England these commonwealths 
entered into some sort of union which was incompatible with their absolute 
sovereignty taken severally. It was not the people of New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, and so on through the list, that declared their independence 
of Great Britain, but it was the representatives of the United States in con- 
gress assembled, and speaking as a single body in the name of the whole. 
Three weeks before this declaration was adopted, congiess appointed a com- 
mittee to draw up the “ articles of confederation and perpetual union," by 
which the sovereignty of the several states was expressly limited and cur- 
tailed in many important particulars. 
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[mw 78 r^&] the “continental congress.” For the 

• '^Wudes thi-ough which it passed, there is perhaps no other revolutionary 
save the Long Parliament, which can be compared with it. The most 
fSmental of all the attributes of sovereignty— the power of taxation— 
not given to congress. The states shared with congress the powers of 
r^Lg money, of emitting bills of credit, and of making their promissory 
notes a legal tender for debts. Such was the constitution under which the 
Tnited States had begun to drift towards anarchy even before the close of the 
Eevolutionary War, but which could only be amended by the unanimous 
consent of all the thirteen states.^ 


THE CHAOS AETEE. THE REVOLTITION (17S3 A.D.) 

There was hardly a political principle upon which the entire country 
agreed. There was not one political power by which it was governed, Inter- 
ests were opposed to interests, classes to classes ; nay, men to men. When the 
officers of the army, for instance, formed into a society, under the name of 
the Cincinnati, for the purpose of keeping up their relations with one another, 
and more particularly of succouring those who might fall into distress, a 
general uproar was laised, because the membership of the society was to 
te hereditary, from father to son or from kinsman to kinsman. It was 
found necessary to strike out this provision, at the first general meeting of 
the Cincinnati (1784). Even then, though there remained nothing but a 
charitable association, it was inveighed against as a caste, as an aristocracy — 
as anything, in short, save what it really was. It is easy to say tliat all this 
is a sign of republicanism, of a devoted anxiety to preserve the institutions 
for which loss and sufferings had been onckuoil. But it is a clearer sign of 
the suspicions and the collisions which wein rending the nation asunder. 

The .states were absorbed in their own troubles. The debts of the con- 
federation lay heavy upon them, in addition to those contracted by themselves. 
Their citizens were impoverished, here and there maddened by the calamities 
and the burdens, private and public, which they wore obliged to bear together. 
At Exeter, the assembly of New Ilampshirc was assailed by two hundred 
men with weapons, demanding an emission of paper money. All day the 
insurgents held possession of the legislative chamber ; but in the early even- 
ing they were dispersed by a rumour that Exeter was taking up arms against 
them (1786). The same year occurred Shays’ Rebellion, in which the courts 
of Massachusetts were prevented from holding their usual sessions by bodies 
of armed men, imdcr Captain Daniel Shays, whose main object it was to 
prevent any collection of debts or taxes. Nearly two thousand were in arms 
at the beginning of the following year (1787). The horror excited in the 
rest of the country was intense. Congiess ordered troops to be raised ; but, 
as it had no power to interfere with the states, the pretext of Indian hostilities 
was set up. Massachusetts was fortunate in having James Bowdoin for a 
governor. One or two thousand militia, under the command of General 
Lincoln, marched against the insurgents, who were put to rout. Of all the 
^soners, fourteen alone were tried and conclemncd, not one being executed, 
the msurrection had lasted about six months. 

, Nor were such insurrections the only ones of the time. A body of settlers 
in Wyoming, principally emigrants from New England, held their land by 
grants from Conneeticut, long the claimant of the teiritory. When Con- 
necticut gave way to Pennsylvania, and the latter state insisted upon the 
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necessity of new titles to the settlements of Wyoming, the settlm^arm^f) 
themselves, and threatened to set up a state of their own (1782-1787) 
was threatened there was actually executed elsewhere. The western conn 
of North Carolina, excited by being ceded to the United States oraani^H 
an independent government, as the state of “Franklin" or “l^rankland" 
(1784). But the people were divided, and the governor, Colonel Sevier 
of King’s Mountain fame, was ultimately compelled to fly by the opponenta 
of an independent organisation (1788). Meanwhile old projects of independ- 
ence had been revived in the Kentucky counties of Virginia. Petitions and 
resolutions led to acts of the Virginia legislature consenting to the independ- 
ence of Kentucky on certain conditions. Kentucky soon after petitioned 
congress for admission to the Union, but without immediate effect. Maine 
again and again strove to be detached from Massachusetts (178'6), The 
case of Vermont was one apart. The inhabitants of that district, then known 
as the New Hampshire grants, declared it the state of Vermont (January 
1777), and asked admission to the Union in July. The request was denied’ 
on account of the claims of New York to the territory. Overtures were then 
made to the British authorities in Canada, with whom the Vermonters might 
well wish to be on good terms, so long as they were excluded from the Union. 
Congress took alarm, but still kept Vermont at a distance (1782). So Ver- 
mont remained aloof, contented, one may believe, to be free from the troubles 
of the United States. 

Partially settled at the time when the confederation was completed, the 
question of the unoccupied lands was still undecided. It united the smaller 
states, as a general rule, against the larger ones, by whom the western regions 
were claimed. Besides these great divisions between north and south, and 
between the larger and the smaller states, there were boundary questions. 

The general government continued in the same feeble state. If there 
was any change, it was that the confederation and its congress had sunk to 
a still lower degree of inefficiency. There was even less attention to its wants 
on the part of the states; its requisitions went almost unanswered, their 
obligations almost unregarded. The superintendent of finance, Robert 
Morris, of Philadelphia, by whose personal exertions and advances the country 
had been forced through the last years of the war, laid down his office in 
despair, after a year of peace. His creation of a bank — the Bank of North 
America (1781) — was recommended by congress to the states, with the request 
that branches should be established; but in vain. Congress, in 1783, renewed 
its petition, as it may be styled, for power to lay a duty on imports, if only 
for a limited period. After long delay, a fresh appeal was made with really 
piteous representations of the national insolvency. New York refused to 
comply upon the tenns proposed, and congress was again humiliated in 
1786. During its efforts on this point, congress had roused itself upon another, 
and asked for authority over foreign commerce. But the supplications of 
congress to the states were once more denied. 

On one point alone was congress worthy to be called a government. It 
organised the western territory, after having prevailed upon the states, or 
most of them, to abandon their pretensions to regions so remote from them- 
selves. Virginia having followed the earlier example of New York, a plan 
was brought forward by one of her delegates, Thomas Jefferson, for the 
division and constitution of the western territory. The plan, at first, embraced 
the organisation of the entire western territory, out of which seventeen states, 
all free, were to be formed. The proposed prohibition of slavery was at once 
voted down; otherwise the project was adopted, in April, 1784. But the 
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of the states not yet covering the whole of_ the region thus appor- 
ceshiou Q^gaQjsation was postponed until the national title to the lands 
be made complete. Massachusetts, in 1785, and Connecticut, in 1786, 
their clauns, the latter state, however, with a roservation. Treaties with 
'^•wious tribes disposed in part of the Indian titles to the western territories 
?17Sh'1786). All these cessions completing the hold of the nation upon the 
fract northwest of the Ohio, that country was definitely organised as the 
\ortliwest Territory, by an ordinance of congress (July 13th, 1787). i This 
intrusted the government of the territory partly to officers appointed by 
congress and partly to an assembly to be chosen by the settlers as soon as 
they amounted to five thousand. Articles provided for the e^ual rights and 
responsibilities of the new states and the old, and for the division of the terri- 
tory. Under liberal organisation, surveys, sales, and settlements followed 
fast." A colony from Massachusetts was the first to occupy Ohio, at Marietta 

^^^Sta'gular enough, while congress was taking these steps to preserve the 
western domains, it was taking others to endanger them. Eager to secure 
a treaty of commerce with Spain, the northern and central stales assented 
to surrender the navigation of the Mississippi to that power (17SG). In this 
they had no less an authority upon their side than Washington, who appears 
to Mve attached more importance to internal communication between the 
west and the east alone than to that wider intercourse which the west would 
possess by means of its mighty river. Jefterson, then the Ameiican minister 
at Paris, was farther-sighted. "The act,” he wrote, "which abandons 
the navigation of the Mississippi, is an act of separation between the eastern 
and western country” (1787). Suppose the right to the Mississippi waived, 
even for a limited period, and the probability is that a large number of the 
western settlers, conceiving themselves sacrificed, would have separated 
from their countrymen [as the Kentuckians actually threatened to cfo], and 
gained a passage through the stream either in war or in alliance with Spam. 

Relations with Great Britain were still more disturbed than those with 
Spain. Nor weie they less threatening to the west. The treaty of peace 
exacted the surrender of the western posts by Britain. But America was 
reqmred at the same time to provide for the debts of great magnitude due to 
Bntish merchants. This, however, was not done. Congress was unable, 
and the states were unwilling, to effect anything — five states, indeed, continu- 
ing or Gommencing measures to prevent the collection of British debts. When, 
therefore, John Adams, the first mmister to Great Britain, entered into a 
negotiation for the recovery of the posts which the British still held, he was 
met at once by the demand that the American part in the treaty should 
be fulfilled (1786). A remonstrance which congress addressed to the states 
altogether in vain (1787) . 

The consideration felt for America by Europe,” wrote La Fayette, "is 
diimi^ing to a degree truly painful ; and what has been gained by the Revo- 
lution IS in danger of being lost little by little,” Amid this tottering of the 
system the old foundations stood secure. The laws that had been 
u institutions, political and social, that had been reared 

above them, remained to support the present uncertainties. Every strong 
of tke mother country, every broad reform of the colonics, contrib- 
uted to the strength and the development of the struggling nation. The 
Claim of the eldest son to a double share of his father’s property, if not to all 

^ ordiiianoo that “it "was inferior in importance only to the Federal 

H, w.— VOL. xxin. u 
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the prerogatives of piimogeniturc, was gradually prohibited, Georgia taking 
the lead. Suffrage was extended in several states, from holders of real or 
personal property to all tax-paying freemen. Personal liberty obtained 
extension and protection. The class of indented servants dhnmished. That 
of slaves disappeared altogether in some of the states. Massachusetts 
declaring men free and equal by her Bill of Rights, was pronounced by her 
supreme court to have put an end to slavery within her limits (1780-1783' 
Pennsylvania, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Connecticut forbade the 
importation of slaves, and the bondage of any persons thereafter bom upon 
their soil Other states declared against the transportation of slaves from 
state to state, others against the foreign slave trade; all, in fine, moving 
with greater or less energy in the same direction, save only South Carolina 
and Georgia. Societies were formed^ m many places to quicken the action 
of the authorities. In making exertions, and in maintaining principles like 
these, the nation was proving its title to independence. 

Nothing, however, was more full of promise than the religious privileges 
to which the states consented. Rhode Island struck out the prohibitory 
statute against Roman Catholics (1784). But Rhode Island was no longer 
alone in her glory. The majoiity of the state constitutions allowed entire 
religious liberty. The only real restrictions upon it were those to which the 
Puritan states still clung, in enforcing the payment of taxes and the attend- 
ance upon services in some church or other — the old leaven not having entirely 
lost its power. Particular forms of faith were here and there required, if not 
from the citizens, at any rate from the magistrates ; Roman Catholics being 
excluded from office in several states of the north, the centre, and the south. 

A CONVENTION DEVISES THE CONSTITUTION (1787 A.D.) 

It was time for the nation to profit by the examples and the principles 
that have been enumerated — time for it to guaid against the conflicts and 
the perils that have been described. Alexander Hamilton conceived the 
idea of a convention for forming a national constitution as early as 1780. 
Other individuals, including Thomas Paine, advocated the same measure, 
in private or in public. The legislature of New York supported it in 1782. 
The legislature of Massachusetts supported it in 1785. 

A convention of five states at Annapolis recommended a national con- 
vention at Philadelphia in the ensuing month of May. 

The first to act upon this proposal from Annapolis was the state so often 
foremost in the cause of the country, Virginia. The example thus set was at 
once followed by New Jersey, Pennsylvania, North Carolina, and Delaware. 
By the time these states declared themselves (February, 1787), congress, 
after many doubts as to the propriety of the course, came out with a call 
of its own, but limited its summons to a convention “ for the sole and express 
purpose of revising the articles of confederation.” 

The state house at Philadelphia was chosen for the sessions of the con- 
vention. The day fixed for the opening arrived, only two states being repre- 
sented, namely, Virginia and Pennsylvania. At length, eleven days after the 
appointed time, the representatives of seven states — a bare majority-assem- 
bled and opened the convention. As a matter of course, George Washington 
was elected president (May 25th). 

The United States of America never wore a more majestic aspect than 
in the convention, which gradually filled up with the delegates 
state except Rhode Island, The purpose of the assembly was sufncient 
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mes\ it with solemnity. To meet in the design of strengthening instead 
of enfeebling authority, of forming a government which should enable the 
nation to fulfil instead of eluding its ofligations alike to the citizen and the 
stranger— to meet with these intentions was to do what the world had never 
® tnessed. It is scarcely necessary to say that lower motives entered in; 
that the interests of classes and of sections, the prejudices of narrow poli- 
ticians and of selfish men, obtruded themselves with ominous strength. 
Many of the members were altogether unequal to the national duties of the 
convention. But they were surrounded by others of a nobler mould, includ- 
ing the venerable Fz-anklin, lately returned from his French mission, the 
representative of the later colonial days; and by several representatives of 
the younger class of patriots, notably by Alexander Hamilton and James 
M&dison. 

The rules of the convention ordered secrecy of debate and the right of 
each state to an equal vote. Governor Randolph, of Virginia, then opened 
the deliberations upon a constitution by offeiing a series of icsolutions pro- 
posing a national legislature of two branches, a national executive, and a 
Mtional judiciary of supreme and infciior tribunals. Charles C. Pinclcney, 
of South Carolina, offered a sketch of govermnent, based on the same prin- 
ciples as Randolph’s, but developed with greater detail. Both the plans 
were referred to a committee of the whole; but Randolph's, or the Virginia 
plan, as it was rightly called, engrossed the debate. At the end of a fort- 
night the committee reported in favour of the Virginia system. On the 
report of the committee, a new plan was offered by William Patterson, of 
New Jersey. This New Jersey plan, so styled, proposed a government of 
much more limited powers than that of the Virginia pattern. The two wore 
referred to a committee of the whole. 

Parties were by this time but too distinctlj^ defined. The federal side 
was taken, as a general rule, by the representatives of the small states, the 
national by those of the large. Whatever was upheld by the large states, 
especially Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and, above all, Virginia, was, as 
if for this simple reason, opposed by the small ones. There was a constant 
dread of the dominion which, it was supposed, would be exercised by the 
superior states to the disadvantage and the disgrace of those of inferior rank. 
Perhaps the tone assumed by the large states was such as reasonably to inspire 
suspicion. Certain it is, that the breach between the two parties grew wider 
pd wider, particularly when the committee and the convention pronounced 
in favour of the national plan. Within ten days afterwards, Frairldin [who 
was by no means a pious man], shocked by the altercations around him, 
moved that prayers should be said every morning. The motion was parried, 
partly, it was said, to prevent the public from surmising the divisions of the 
convention.! 

The starting-point, so far as theory was concerned, of the two parties, 
was the govermnent by states. In this, the federal members argued, resides 
the only principle of sovereignty, and to this recourse must be had for the 
life breath of a government for the nation. Hence the name of Federal, 
implying the support of a league — that is, a league between the states — as 
me true form of a general government. All this the national party opposed. 

^ !!ot met, they reasoned, to fashion a constitution out of the states 
states, but to create a constitution for the people; it is the people, 
not the states, who are to be governed and united ; it is the people, moreover, 

^ 'if'® actual reason why they did not engage a chaplain was because they had no money 

w payhim— J, S. LandonU] bb i j j 
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from whom the power required for the constitution is to emanate. '^At^the 
same time, the national members, with a few exceptions, were far from deny- 
ing the excellence of state governments. 

But the votes to be taken in the legislative branches of the new govern- 
ment are not, it was asserted, the votes of the states, but the votes of the 
people ; let them, therefore, be given according to the numbers of the people 
not of the states. Not so, replied the federal members — and they had rea^n 
to be excited, for it was from apprehension on this very point that they had 
opposed the national plan — ^not so, they replied, or our states, with their 
scanty votes, will be utterly absorbed in the laiger states. One of the small 
states, Delaware, sent her representatives with express instructions to reserve 
her equal vote in the national legislature. But the federal party, already 
disappointed, found itself doomed to a fresh disappointment. Abandoning, 
or intimating that it was willing to abandon, the claim of an equal vote m 
both branches of the legislature, it stood the firmer for equality in one of the 
branches — the senate of the constitution. Even this more moderate demand 
was disregarded by the majority, intent upon unequal votes in both the 
branches. 

Great agitation followed. “Wc will sooner submit to foreign power!” 
cried a representative from one of the small states. But for the reference 
of the matter to a committee, who, at the instance of Franklin, adopted a 
compromise, making the votes of the slates equal in the senate, the work 
of the convention would have come to a sudden close. As it was, the report 
of the committee but partly satisfied the small states, while it kindled the 
wrath of the large. “If no compromise should take place,” asked Elbndge 
Gerry, of Massachusetts, “ what will be the consequence ? A secession will 
take place, for some gentlemen seem decided on it,” It was the federal party 
that talked of secession. The national party, no wiser, as a whole, spoke 
of the dismemberment and absorption of the smaller states, hintmg at the 
sword. Fortunately, peace prevailed. The compromise was accepted, 
and both national and federal members united in determining on an equal 
vote in the senate and an unequal vote in the house that were to be. 

Another division besides that between the large and the small states 
had now appeared. Slavery separated the North from the South. The 
first straggle upon the point arose with respect to the apportionment of repre- 
sentation. Upon this subject all other questions yielded to one, namely, 
whether slaves should be included with freemen, not, of course, as voting, 
but as making up the number entitled to representation. The necessity 
for compromise was again evident. The moderate members of either side 
came together, and agreed that three-fifths of the slave population shoind 
be enumerated with the whole of the white population in apportioning the 
representatives amongst the different states. 

A graver point was raised. In the draft of the constitution now under 
debate, there stood a clause forbidding the general governrnent to lay py 
tax or prohibition upon the migrations or the importations authon^d 
by the states. This signified that there was to be no interference with the 
slave trade. The opposition to the claims of the extreme South came from 
the central states, especially from Virginia, not from the North. _ The Ivortiii 
intent upon the passage of acts protective of its large shipping mterests, 
was quite ready to come to an understanding with the South. Tm conse- 
quence was that, instead of imitating the example of earlier years and declar- 
ing the slave trade at an end, the convention protracted its existence lor 
twenty years (till 180S). At the same time, the restriction upon acts reiatmg 
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I’^PQj^erce was stricken from the constitution. Dark as this transaction 
seems it was still a compromise. To extend the slave trade for twenty years 
gg far better than to leave it without any limit at all. It was at the close 
of these discussions that the draft of the clause respecting fugitive slaves 
was introduced, and accepted without discussion. The word “slaves," 
however, was avoided here, as it had been in all the portions of the constitu- 
tion relating to slavery. 

At length, after nearly four months perseverance through all the heat 
of summer, the convention agreed to the constitution (September 15th). 
As soon as it could be properly engrossed, it was signed by all the delegates, 
save Gerry, of Massachusetts— who hinted at civil war being about to ensue 
-Randolph and George Mason, of Virginia (September 17th). As the last 
members were signing, Franklin pointed to a sun painted upon the back of 
the president’s chair, saying, “I have often and often, in the course of the 
session and the vicissitude of my hopes and fears as to its issue, looked at that 
sun behind the president, without being able to tell whether it was rising or 
settmg; but now, at length, I have the happiness to larow that it is a rising 
and not a setting sun." The dawn was still imccrtain. Presented to congress, 
and thence transmitted to the states, to be by them accepted or rejected, 
the constitution was received with very general murmurs. Even some 
members of the convention, on reaching home, declared, like Martin, of Mary- 
land, 'T would reduce myself to indigence and poverty, if on those terms 
only I could procure my country to reject those chains which are forged for 
it.” It was thought that the constitution was too strong, that it exalted 
the powers of the government too high, and depressed the rights of the states 
and the people too low. This was the opinion of the anti-federalists — a name 
borne rather than assumed by those who had constituted, or by those who 
succeeded to, the federal party in the convention. They opposed, not the 
union, but what they called the subjection of the states proposed by the con- 
stitution. 

The constitutional writings, as they may be called, of the twelvemonth 
succeeding the convention, were far in advance of any preceding productions 
of America. The greatness of the cause called forth new powers of mind, 
new powers of heart. Washington’s letters upon the subject overflow with 
emotions such as his calm demeanour had seldonr betrayed before. Under 
the sigiiature of Publius, Alexander Hamilton, James Madison, and John Jay 
united in the composition of The Federalist It was a succession of essays, 
sonie profound in argument, others thrilling in appeal, and all devoted to 
setting forth the principles and foretelling the operations of the constitution. 
Under the signature of Fabius, John Dickinson — 'the same whose Farmer’s 
Letters had pleaded for liberty twenty years before — ^now pleaded for consti- 
tutional government. It was not merely the constitution that was thus 
rendered clear and precious. The subject was as wide as are the rights of 
man. 

_ So strong and so wise exertion was not in vain. State after state, begin- 
ning with Delaware (December 7th, 1787), assented to the constitution, some 
by large, some by exceedingly small majorities. But, actuated by different 
motives, the large states, or rather the_ parties in the large states, opposing 
the unconditional adoption of the constitution, were unable to combine with 
any effect. The generous impulses and the united exertions of their opponents 
earned the day. Only North Carolina and Rhode Island stood aloof, and 
the former but partially, when congress performed the last act preliminary 
0 the establishment of the constitution by appointing days for the requisite 
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elections and for the organisation of the new government (SeptembeMStV 
1788). Thus was completed the most extraordinary transaction of which 
merely human history bears record. A nation enfeebled, dismembered and 
dispirited, broken by the losses of war, by the dissensions of peace, incamci- 
tated for its duties to its own citizens or to foreign powers, suddenly bestirred 
itself and prepared to create a government. It chose its representatives with- 
out conflicts or even commotions. They came together, at first only to dis^ 
agree, to threaten, and to fail. But against the spells of individual selfishness 
and sectional passion, the inspiration of the national cause proved potent. The 
representatives of the nation consented to the measures on which the common 
honour and the common safety depended. Then the nation itself broke 
out in clamours. Still there was no violence, or next to none. No sort of 
contention arose between state and state. Each had its own differences its 
own hesitations; but when each had decided for itself, it joined the rest and 
proclaimed the constitution. 

The work thus achieved was not merely for the nation that achieved 
it. In the midst of their doubts and their dangers, a few generous spirits 
if no more, gathered fresh courage by looking beyond the limits of their conn’ 
try. Let Washington e speak for them: “I conceive,” says he, “under an 
energetic general government, such regulations might be made, and such 
measures taken, as would render this country the asylum of pacific and 
industrious characters from all parts of Europe — a kind of asylum for man- 
kind.”/ 


A. B. HART ON THE CONSTITUTION ^ 

Americans have become accustomed to look upon the constitution as a 
kind of political revelation ; the members of the convention themselves felt 
no sense of strength or inspiration. They had no authority of their own. 
Their work must be submitted for the ratification of states which had been 
unable to agree upon a single modification of the articles. 

Another popular delusion with regard to the constitution is that it was 
created out of nothing; or, as Mr. Gladstone o puts it, that “it is the greatest 
work ever struck off at any one time by the mind and purpose of man.”^ 
The radical view on the other side is expressed by Sir Henry Maine, ^ who 
informs us that the “ constitution of the United States is a modified version 
of the British constitution which was in existence between 1760 and 1787." 
The real source of the constitution is the experience of Americans. They 
had established and developed admirable little commonwealths in the colonies; 
since the beginning of the Revolution they had had experience of state gov- 
ernments organised on a different basis from the colonial; and, finally, they 
had carried on two successive national governments, with which they had 
been profoundly discontented. The general outline of the new constitution 
seems to be English ; it was really colonial. The president’s powers of mili- 
tary command, of appointment, and of veto were similar to those of the colonial 
governor. National courts were created on the model of colonial courts. 
A legislature of two houses was accepted because such legislatuies had been 
common in colonial times. In the English parliamentary system as it existed 
before 1760 the Americans had had no share ; the later English system of parha- 

[‘ Reproduced by permission Copyright, 1897, by Longmans, Green & Co.] 

P Gladstones at the same time called "the British constitution the most subtle orgaiusm 
which has proceeded from progressive history.”] 
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V responsibility was not yet developed, and had never been established 
b colonial governments: and they expressly excluded it from their new con- 

were little more affected by the experience of other European nations. 
Tiist before they assembled, Madison drew up an elaborate abstract of ancient, 
medi'eval and existing federal governments, of which he sent a copy to 
Washington. It is impossible to trace a single clause of the constitution 
to any Lggestion in this paper. The chief source of the details of the con- 
■^titution was the state constitutions and laws then in force. Thus the clause 
conferrmg a suspensive veto on the president is an almost literal transcript 
from the Massachusetts constitution. In fact, the principal exioeiiment 
in the constitution was the establishment of an electoial college; and of all 
parts of the system this has woiked least as the framers expected. The 
constitution represents, therefore, the accumulated experience of the time; 
its success is due to the wisdom of the members in selecting out of the mass 
of colonial and state institutions those which were enduring. 

The real boldness of the constitution is the novelty of the federal system 
yhich it set up. For the first time in history an elaborate written consti- 
tution was applied to a federation; and the details wore so skilfully arranged 
that the instrument framed for thirteen little agricultural communities 
works well for many large and populous states. A second novelty was a 
system of federal courts skilfully bi ought into harmony with the state judiciary. 
Even here we see an effect of the twelve years' experience of imperfect federa- 
tion. The convention knew how to select institutions that would stand 
together; it also knew how to reject what would have weakened the structure. 

It was a long time before a compromise between the discordant elements 
could be reached. To declare the country a centralised nation was to destroy 
the tractions of a century and a half; to leave it an assemblage of states, 
each claiming independence and sovereignty, was to throw away the results 
of the Revolution. The convention finally agreed that while the Union 
should be endowed with adequate powers, the states should retain all powers 
not specifically granted, ancl particulaidy the light to regulate their own 
mtemal affaiis. 

These difficult points out of the way, the convention arranged the details 
of the new government. One of the principal minor questions was the method 
of presidential election. Many members inclined towards an executive coun- 
cil; instead, it was agreed that there should be a president elected by congress; 
but almost at the last moment, on September 7th, 1787, the better plan of 
indirect election by the people was adopted. At one time the convention had 
agreed that congress should have the right of veto upon state laws; it was 
abandoned, and instead was introduced a clause that the constitution should 
be the supreme law of the land, and powerful courts wore created to con- 
strue the law. 

In making up the list of the powers of congress, the convention used brief 
but comprehensive terms. Thus all the difficulties arising out of the unfriendly 
commercial legislation of states, and their interference with foreign treaties, 
were removed by_ the simple clause : “The congress shall have power to regu- 
late coimerce with foreign nations, ancl among the several states, and with 
the ^dian tribes." The great question of taxation was settled by fourteen 
words: “The congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes^ duties, 
mposts, and excises." In a few respects the constitution was deficient. It 
did not profess to be all-comprehensive, for the details of the government 
were to be worked out in later statutes. There was, however, no provision 
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for future annexations of territory. No safeguards were provided for tL^rao^r 
appointment and removal of public officers. The gi-owth of corporatims 
was not foreseen, and no distinct power was conferred upon congress either 
to create or to regulate them. Above all, the convention was obliged to leave 
untouched the questions connected with slavery which later disrupted the 
Union. On September 17th, 1787, the convention finished its work. To 
the eloquent and terse phraseology of Gouverneur Morris we owe the nervom 
English of the great instrument. As the members were affixing their signa- 
tures, Franklin remarked, pointing to the picture of a sun painted behind^the 
president's chair ; “ I have often, in the vicissitudes of my hopes and fears 
looked without being able to tell whether it was using or setting; but now 
at length I have the happiness to know it is a rising and not a setting sun,” 
The new constitution was, strictly speaking, unconstitutional ; it hSi been 
ratified by a process unknown to law. The situation was felt to be delicate 
and the states were for the time being left to themselves. North Carolina 
came into the Union by a ratification of November 21st, 1789. It was sug- 
gested that the trade of states which did not recognise congress should be cut 
off, and Rhode Island yielded May 29th, 1790; her ratification completed 
the Union. 

Was the new constitution an agreement between eleven states, or was it 
an instrument of government for the whole people? Upon this question 
depends the whole discussion about the nature of the Union and the right of 
secession. The first theory is that the constitution was a compact made 
between sovereign states. Thus Hayne in 1830 declared that “ before the 
constitution each state was an mdependent sovereignty, possessing all the 
rights and powers appertaining to independent nations. After the consti- 
tution was formed, they remained equally sovei'eign and independent as to 
all powers not expressly delegated to the federal government. The true nature 
of the federal constitution, therefore, is a compact to which the states are 
parties.” The importance of the word “compact” is that it means an agree- 
ment which loses its force when any one of the parties ceases to observe it; 
a compact is little more than a treaty. Those who framed the constitution 
appeared to consider it no compact; for on May 30th, 1787, they voted that 
“no treaty or treaties among the whole or part of the states, as separate 
sovereignties, should be sufficient.” In fact, the reason for the violent oppo- 
sition to the ratification of the constitution was that when once ratified the 
states could not withdraw from it. Another view is presented by Webster 
in his reply to Hayne ; “ It is, sir, the people's constitution, the people’s gov- 
ernment, made for the people, made by the people, and answerable to the 
people. The people of the United States have declared that this constitution 
shall be the supreme law.” It is plain that the constitution does not rest 
simply upon the consent of the majority of the nation. No popular vote 
was taken or thought of ; each act of ratification set forth that it proceeded 
from a convention of the people of a state. 

The real nature of the new constitution appears in the light of the previous 
history of the country. The articles of confederation had been a compact. 
The new constitution was meant to be stronger and more permanent. The 
constitution was, then, not a compact, but an instrument of government 
similar in its origin to the constitutions of the states. Whatever the defects 
of the confederation, however humiliating its weakness to the national pride, 
it had performed an indispensable service : it had educated the American 
people to the point where they were willing to accept a permanent federal 
union.i) 
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A german CBITICISM of the constitution (h. von HOLST 1) 

Vihen we consider the situation of the thirteen colonies and their relations 
fo one another; when we follow the development which, in consequence of 
this dtuation and these relations, their political affairs and political theories 
received during the Revolutionary War and the following years, and endeavour 
to express the result in a few words, we are compelled to say, with Justice 
gj. ‘ j tjiat we ought to wonder, not at the obstinacy of the struggle of 1787 
>ffld 1788 but at the fact that, despite everything, the constitution was finally 
adopted/ The simple explanation of this js that it was a struggle for exist- 
ence a struggle for the existence of the United States; and that alter the dis- 
solution of the Philadelphia convention it could be saved only by the adoption 
of the proposed constitution, no matter how well grounded the objections 

that might be made to it _ , . , . 

The masses of the American people in their vanity and too great self- 
appreciation are fond of forgetting the dreadful struggle of 1787 and 1788, 
or of employing it only as a name for the “divine inspiration” which guided 
and enlightened the “fathers” at Philadelphia. In Europe this view of the 
case has been generally accepted as correct. Much eloquence has been lav- 
ished in laudation of the “isolated fact in history ” that thirteen states, loosely 
bound together as one confederate body, did not see in the swoid the only 
engine to weld together their political machinery, which was falling to pieces, 
but met in peaceful consultation and agreed to transform a confederacy of 
states into a federal state of masterly construction. In America this is an 
inexhaustible theme for Fourth-of-July orations,_ and in Europe it is only too 
frequently used as a text for doctrinarian politico-moral discussions. With 
history, however, it has nothing to do. The historical fact is that “ the con- 
stitution had been extorted from the grinding necessity of a reluctant people.” 

“Mr. Cobb the other night said it [the government of the Union] had 
proven a failure. A failure in what ? Why, we arc the admiration of the 
civilised world, and present the brightest hopes of mankind. No, there is 
no failure of this government yet.” In these words Alexander li. Stephens 
expressed his judgment concerning the constitution and the political history 
of the Union, on the eve of the four years’ civil war. Four weeks later he 
accepted the position of vice-president of the Confederate states, a position 
■which he retained until the close of the war. A few years after the restoration 
of the Union, he published a comprehensive treatise, which is at once an 
emphatic reiteration and explication of that declaration and a justification 
of the rebellion, as well as of his personal participation in it. Only a thorough 
study of American history can solve the enigma how a man of so much acute- 
ness as a thinker and of so much intelligence, one who has spent his whole life 
in the study of political questions, could honestly say that his views and his 
actions were in complete harmony. 

It is possible for us to trace the earliest beginnings of the worship of the 
institution. At first it was looked upon as the best possible constitution 
for the United States. By degrees it came to be universally considered as a 
masterpiece, applicable to every country. For four years the people of the 
United States tore one another to pieces in the most frightful civil war recorded 
in history, each camp thinking, in the best of faith, that it was following the 
standard of the constitution. A model constitution — so far as it is allowable 

Reproduced by permission. Copyriglvt, 1876, by Callagban & C!oJ] 
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at all to speak of such a one — ^would have done poor service for the Unitpil 
States. Besides, it is very probable that it would not have been ratified ™ 
Almost from the very day on which the new order of things was inaugurated 
the conflict between the opposing tendencies broke out anew, and before the 
close of the century it attained a degree which suggested very serious fears 
Were it not that the letter of the constitution permitted all parties to verfR 
upon the actual dissolution of the Union, without feeling themselves respon- 
sible for a breach of the constitution, it is likely that long before 1861 a serious 
attempt in that direction would have been made. Calhoun and his disciples 
were not the authors of the doctrine of nullification and secession. That 
question is as old as the constitution itself, and has always been a living one 
oven when it has not been one of life and death. Its roots lay in the actual 
circumstances of the time, and the constitution was the living expression of 
these actual circumstances.? 


JUDSON S. LANDON ON THE EXECUTIVE AND THE SUPREME JUDICURYI 

The duties of the president were prescribed. As the fh'st officer of the 
nation, it was agreed that he ought to be the commander-in-chief of the army 
and navy, and of the militia, when called into the actual service of the United 
States. He was permitted to make treaties by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the senate, and could thei’efore make peace ; but he was not permitted 
to declare war, lest his ambition should lead the nation into useless wars. 
That power was vested in congress. Vast and almost unlimited executive 
powers were conferred by the provisions, “The executive power shall be 
vested in a president ” and “ lie shall take care that the laws be faithfully 
executed.” 

The only expressions in the constitution authorising a cabmet are “the 
principal officer in each of the executive departments,” whose opinion the 
president may require in writing, “and heads of departments” and "any 
department.” His independence of congress and influence over legislation 
were provided for by giving him a qualified veto power. His fidelity was 
secured by his oath of office and liability to impeachment. Great as is the 
presidential office by reason of the powers and duties uitrusted to it by the 
constitution, it has become still greater, because congress has intrusted it 
with many discretionary powers which it can limit, or prescribe the means 
and methods of performance. Its greatness is partly of constitutional and 
partly of legislative creation. It is often said that the president has greater 
power than any constitutional monarch ; if this is so, it is largely because 
congress has made it so. It is our pleasure, not our obligation, that makes 
him so great. 

The federal judiciary was the subject of the careful attention of the very 
able lawyers of the convention. The power of the confederacy to enforce the 
decrees of its courts was dependent upon the support of the states. There 
was need of a uniform rule of decision upon federal cases in the several state 
courts. There should be one ultimate power of decision and enforcement, 
and that must be the judicial power of the Union. That power, having no 
will of its own, should utter the will of the supreme law. Behind it should 
be the power of the nation, but the wisdom and moral influence of the judicial 
power should be so pre-eminent that the sword which was ready to support it 

' [Reproduced by permission of Houghton, Mifflm & Co. Copyright, 1900, by Judson 
S. Landon.] 
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^limilTrust in its scabbard. Thus too the Union should pledge its justice 
^cfqmst the danger of its power. 

To make this department as independent as possible, it was agreed that 
tlip iudees should hold olSce during good behaviour. It was also agreed that 
t should not have any jurisdiction over cases arising in a state, between its 
dtizeiis in respect to matters wholly controlled by state laws. But the court 
^ould have jurisdiction over cases controlled by the laws of the United States, 
its constitution arid treaties , , - , . , - 

It was resolved to provide a supreme court and mfenor courts. To the 
supreme court was given appellate jurisdiction. All this seems very simple. 
But in these simple regulations lies the most admirable and important 
feature of the whole constitution. Without it the system might have failed. 
The appellate jurisdiction of the supreme court has, more than any other 
agency,^ composed dissensions, settled conflicting claims, and defined the 
powers’ by which the nation has developed into its stable greatness. 

^ Under these happy provisions, whatever law any state may pass, no matter 
how much it conflicts with the constitution of the United States, it may go 
upon the statute-book of the state without exciting the least apprehension 
or alarm. There it will quietly repose until somebody seeks to assert or deny 
the right or duty which this law purports to confer or enjoin. The opposite 
party then challenges the state law as contrary to the supreme law of the 
constitution of the United States. Under the practice adopted, if the state 
courts hold the state law to be unconstitutional, no appeal is necessary to 
vindicate the national power; but if the state courts sustain the validity of 
the state law. an appeal lies to the supreme court of the United States, and 
that court will decide whether the state law is valid or void. 

If it decide that it is void, it is to all intents and purposes not merely 
practically repealed, but declared never to have existed. In like manner, 
if congress enact any law in conflict with the constitution of the United States, 
whether by violating the rights reserved to the states, or by exercising powers 
not conferred by the constitution, the supreme court, whenever a case comes 
before it in which the question is raised — and its determination is decisive of 
the case — declares the act of congress void.^^ 


Washington's first administration; Hamilton's finances 

The name of Washington was almost a part of the constitution. “The 
constitution would never have been adopted" — thus Edmund Randolph, by 
no means a strong adherent to Washington, wrote to him afterwards — “but 
from a knowledge that you had once sanctioned it, and an expectation that you 
would execute it.” The presidential electors gave in their votes without a 
single exception in favour of Washington ; and he consented to what he had 
reason to call “this last great sacrifice.” 

The two houses of congress had been organised in New Y ork, after a month’s 
delay, March 4th being the appointed day ; and the house not having a quorum 
till March 3pth, the senate none till April Gth. A day or two beiore Wash- 
mgton’s arrival, John Adams took his place as vice-president. The inau- 
guration of the president, postponed a few days after he was ready for the 
ceremony, at length completed the organisation of the government (April 
30th, 1789). Whatever has been said of the solemnity of former periods, 
or of former duties, must be repeated with stronger emphasis of the work 
now before Washington and his coadjutors. Of far greater difficulty than the 
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formation of the constitution was the settmg it in operation. Its prin- 
ciples were to be applied to a nation now numbering nearly four nullions' 
The census of 1790 gave, whites, 3,172,464; free blacks, 59,466; slaves 697^ 
897 ; total, 3,929,827. This was the population of all the thirteen kates 

The great featui’e of the opening years of Washington's administration 
was the work of congress, the body upon whose laws the government depended 
for movement, if not for life. The departments were organised : one of state 
one of the treasury, and one of war, each being under the control of a sec- 
retary. The three secretaries, with an attorney-general, constituted the cab- 
inet of the president ; the postmaster-general not being a cabinet officer until 
a later period. Washington appointed Thomas Jefferson the first secretary 
of state, Alexander Hamilton the fiist secretary of the treasury, Henry Knox 
the first secretary of war, Edmund Randolph the first attorney-general, and 
Samuel Osgood the first postmaster-general (September, 1789). At the 
same time he made his appointments for the offices of the judiciary, con- 
gress having created a supreme court, with circuit and district courts appended. 
John Jay was the first chief justice of the United States. 

Congres.s had already launched into constitutional discussions. The 
amendments to the constitution, proposed by the different states, were 
numerous enough — ^fifty and upwards — to call for early attention. It was 
not suggested either by the states or by their congressional representatives 
to make any fundamental alterations in the constitution. They weie con- 
tented with a few articles, declaring the states and the people in possession 
of all the powers and all the rights not expressly surrendered to the general 
govermnent. These articles, to the number of ten, were adopted by congress, 
and accepted by the states. 

A far more vital matter was the revenue. To this congress addressed 
itself in the fii'st weeks of the session. The result of long and difficult debates 
was the enactment of a tariff, intended to serve at once for revenue and 
for protection of domestic interests. A tonnage duty, with great advantages 
to American shipping, was also adopted. Some time afterwards, indeed 
towards the close of the first congress, an excise was laid on domestic spirits. 
These measures were modified at intervals. But beneath them, in all their 
forms, there continued the principle, that the duties upon imports were to 
provide for government in the shape of a revenue, and for the nation in the 
shape of protection. 

It fell to the first congress, likewise, to provide for the public credit. 
The debts of the confederation amounted to .fSd, 000,000, or to $80,000,000 
if the debts of the states, incurred for general objects, were added. It was 
the plan of Hamilton, secretary of the treasury, that these debts should be 
taken as a whole to be assumed and funded by the new government. Those 
who, like the proposer of the system, desired to see the national government 
strong, advocated its being made the centre of the public credit; while tho^ 
who inclined to the rights of the states preferred to have the debt remain 
in state rather than in national stocks. 

The question was not decided upon any abstract grounds. It had been 
a bone of contention where the seat of the general government should be 
located, some going for one place and some for another. When the house 
of representatives decided against assuming the state debts, the advocates 
of the assumption hit upon the plan of securing the necessary votes from 
some of the Virginian or Maryland members by consenting to fix P™' 
jected capital on the Potomac, Philadelphia to be the capital until 18UU. 
The bait was snapped at, and a measure on which the honour of the states, 
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the nation, depended passed by means of unconcealed intrigued 

debts weie then assumed, not in mass, but in certain proportions. 
Th hpme the chief object of altercation, the funding of the domestic and 
f debt of the general government was rapidly completed (August 4th, 
1790) The transaction was by no means to the satisfaction of the entire 

Dublic creditors, on the other hand, were delighted. All the moneyed 
Interests^ of the country, indeed, were quickened, the public bonds being so 
much additional capital thrown into the world of industry and of commerce, 
ne creation of a national bank, with the design of sustaining the financial 
nnerations of governrhent, took place in the early part of the following year 
11791) On the opening of the subscription books, a simal proof of the 
confidence now placed in the national credit was given, the whole number 
of shares offered being taken up in two hours./ 

HAMILTON AND HIS WOHK 

John Fiske entertains the highest admiration for Alexander Hamilton, 
whom he characterises as perhaps the most precocious man of his time, with 
the possible exception of William Pitt. Fiske declares that the American 
government is to-day, as to many substantial particulars, moving along the 
Les first pointed out by Hamilton. It is admitted that his economic views 
lacked something of finality, but this could scarcely have been otherwise in 
an age preceding the publication of Adam Smith’s Wealih of Nations. Com- 
paring Hamilton with his own contemporaries, it is doubtless just to assert 
that he was surpassed in a comprehensive view of the financial situation by 
no other American save perhaps Albert Gallatin. But Hamilton was much 
more than a mere financier. He was an orator and writer, a practical lawyer, 
and a clear-headed student of politics, who was able to put his political views 
to the test of practice. It is conceded, however, that ne lacked faith in the 
democratic government, and that he sometimes proceeded along by-paths 
towards ends that he considered desirable, in a manner which, in the most 
charitable interpretation, showed “ impatience of temperament ” ; and 
which, as MoMaster * docs not hesitate to affirm, is susceptible of being 
interpreted— or, at least, was interpreted by many of his contemporaries — as 
out and out unscrupulousness. But this, after all, is no more than has been 
urged by party opponents against every politician of prominence ; and there 
is nothing in evidence to disprove the friendlier estimate, according to which 
Hamilton strove to attain ends that he believed were conducive to _ the 
public weal. McMaster asserts that Hamilton’s zeal, industry, and ability 
as a public servant “ were never attacked even by Jefferson, who hated him 
with an animosity moie implacable than the animosity of Burr” ; and, if 
this be true, it can hardly be supposed that Hamilton “ followed dark and 
crooked ways ” from evil motives. 

In estimating Hamilton’s capacities, McMaster is at one with the 
generality of _ critics. He declares that Hamilton at thirty-two had a 
maturity of judgment and fitness for carrying out high political aims 
comparable to tfot of any man of his time who was twenty years his 
senior. As secretary Hamilton at once set to work to prepare a report 

- 1 .r compromise was .t, bargain between the North and the South. The “ geograph- 

ical and sectionaP^ cliaractei of the paities was a matter of frequent mention and lament. 

It ^3 "wen to special attention to this, because the enoneous view largely prevailed after- 
wards that the mischievous political division of the country by a geographical line dates 
oacK only to the Missouri Compromise, — ^Vow HonsT?] 
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on the state of the national debt, and to devise the most equitable Ivstpm 
of taxation by which the obligation might be met. But, long before 
work was completed, the houses of congress met and began to grannie 
after their own fashion, with the same momentous problem. The result of 
their labours was the financial policy that McMaster characterises as 
“ fruitful of wonders,” and as bringing to the front for the first time 
questions which were long to remain a source of public unrest, and were 
ultimately to lead to an appeal to the sword. McMaster points out that m 
January, 1791, the funded debt of the United States amounted to 
S75,463,476, a sum which the anti-federalists believed would ruin the 
country if funded and that seventy-five years later, when this sum had 
long since been paid off, the Civil War created a new debt thirty-seven 
times as great — aggregating the almost unthinkable sum of $2,844,649,626— 
and that this colossal debt was borne with ease. But it must not be over- 
looked, if we would draw a correct inference, that in the meantime the 
United States had developed into a power of first magnitude." 

Washington’s second teem; the whisky insurrection 

New states were presenting themselves for admission into the line of the 
thirteen. The consent of New York having been obtained, Vermont was 
admitted (March 4th, 1791). Provision was already made for the entrance 
of Kentucky in the following year (June 1st, 1792), The teiritory south of 
the Ohio was subsequently admitted as the state of Tennessee (June 1st, 
1796). The general government itself was concentrated in Washmgton. 
Jefferson, the head of the republicans, wrote to him: “The confidence of the 
whole Union is centred in you. Your being at the helm will be more than 
an answer to every ai-gument which can be used to alarm and lead the people 
in any quarter into violence or secession. North and South will hang together, 
if they have you to hang on.” “It is clear,” wrote Hamilton, the leader 
of the federalists, “that if you continue in office nothing materially mis- 
chievous is to be apprehended; if you quit, much is to be dreaded.” Thus 
urged, Washington could do no less than accept the imanimous summons 
to another term of labour for his country. Adams was again chosen vice- 
president (1792-1793). 

There was one thing over which Washington had no influence. The ani- 
mosity of parties had spared him, but without being checked by him. He 
vainly exerted himself to keep the peace, even in his own cabinet. Jefferson 
and Hamilton were at swords’ points, and at swords' points they remained 
until Jefferson retired (1794) . In congress all was uproar. The slightest ques- 
tion sufficed to set the northerner against the southerner, the federalist against 
the republican. Out of congress the tumult was increasing, A new party, 
chiefly from the republican ranks, had gathered under the name of democrats, 
in societies of which the model was taken from abroad, and which, as Washuig- 
ton wrote, might “ shake the government to its foundation.’’ 

The fearful passion of the time at length broke out in insurrection, In 
consequence of the excise upon domestic spirits, some parts of the country 
where distillation was common had been greatly discontented. North Caro- 
lina and Pennsylvania, or rather the interior counties of those states, had 
been agitated to such a degree that the president deemed it necessary to 
issue a proclamation, calling upon his fellow citizens to support the laws (1792), 
The excitement gradually subsided, except in Pennsylvania, where, after van- 
ous acts of violence, an armed convention, seven thousand strong, met at Brad- 
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(August, 1794). The piesident of this assembly was a Colonel 
r k%he secretary, Albert Gallatin, a Swiss emigrant, and the commander 
f the troops a lawyer named Bradford. Of course the objects of so laige a 
various; some being intent merely upon suspending the collection 
f excise while others meditated the possession of the countr;^ and separa- 
tion from the Union. The president at once put forth a proclamation announc- 
ine the march of fifteen thousand militia from Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
llLvland and Virginia. The president himself took the field for a few days ; 
but finding that the insui gents had disappeared before the approach of his 
troops he left his officers— General Henry Lee, governor of Virginia, being 
commander-in-chief — to complete the work that was no sooner begun than 
it ivas ended. A considerable number of prisoners was taken in November, 
but no executions followed. Enough had been done to decide “ the contest,” 
as Washington desciibed it, “whether a small proportion of the United States 
shall dictate to the whole Union,” 

The same year (1794) witnessed the suppression by Anthony Wayne of a 
danger, half domestic and half foreign — a long-continued Indian war, in which 
tiv 0 expeditions had been defeated ini 790 ancl 1791. No partof Washington's 
administration, domestic or foreign, was moie original or more benign than 
the policy which he constantly urged towards the Indians of the United States. 
To save them from the frauds of ti adei s, a national system of trade was adopted. 
To protect them from the aggressions of borderers, as well as to secure them 
ia the rights allowed them by their treaties, a number of laws were prepared, 

A far more savage foe than the Indian was appeased at tlio same period, 
but with much less credit, it must be added, to the nation. This was the dey 
of Algiers, who, with a number of neighbours like himself, was wont to sweep 
the seas with piratical craft. Singular to say, the sway of these buccaneering 
potentates was acknowledged by the European .states, who paid an annual 
tribute on condition of their commerce being spared. Ten years before the 
present date the freebooters of the dey of Algiers had captured two American 
vessels and thrown their crews into bondage. He now (1795) consented to 
release bis captives and to respect the merchantmen of the United States, on 
the reception of a tribute like that received from the powers of Europe. Three- 
quarters of amillion were paid down, an annual payment of full fifty thousand 
dollars being promised in addition. Other treaties of tho same sort with 
Tripoli and Tunis were under way. 


BDLATIONS WITH FRANCE; CITIZEN GENET 

A special envoy, Thomas Pinckney, was sent to Spain. It took him nearly 
a year to bring about a treaty defining the Elorida boundary and opening the 
Mississippi to the United States (1795). Britain continued to wear the aspect 
of an antagonist, keeping her troops upon the United States territory until 
her demands were satisfied, while on the other side of tho sea she laid one 
restraint after another upon commerce, as if she would have kept the Amer- 
icans at a distance from her shores. France, on the contrary, was still the 
mend of the rising nation, and not only as its patron but as its follower. The 
^e year that Washington entered the presidency the French Revolution 
began. Its early movements, profoissedly inspired by those that had taken 
place m runerica, kindled all the sympathies of Amciican hearts. Hitherto 
me bond between them and the French was one of gratitude and of depend- 
®ce; now it was one of sympathy and of equality. Bui the nation was by no 
means unanimous against Great Britain, by no means unanimous for France. 
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Many paused, and turning with distrust from the scenes of which France wa. 
the unhappy theatre, looked with kinder emotions towards the sedater Britam 
It would be too much to say that this led to a British party ; but it did lead 
to a neutral one_, while, on the other hand, a French party applauded the license 
as well as the liberty of the Revolution. This party was the republican its 
more impetuous members being the democratic-republicans. Their opponents 
were the federalists. France declared war against Britain. The nation was 
again close upon the breakers, when Washington — ^never greater, never wiser- 
issued his proclamation of neutrality, making it known “ that the duty and 
interest of the United States require that they should with sincerity and good 
faith adopt and pursue a conduct friendly and impartial towards the belligerent 
powers” (April 22nd, 1793). It is a memorable act in history. Its purpose is 
not always rightly estimated. Look at the nation, tasked to its utmost one 
may almost say, to subdue a few Indian tribes, obliged to pay tribute to the 
Algerines, unable to keep the Spaniards to their obligations, and we shall not 
behold a power that could enter safely into European wars. If such a thing 
were attempted, it would be at the hazard of the independence that had been 
achieved. 


France, having baptised herself a republic in the blood of her king, Louis 
XVI, sent a new minister to the United States in the person of "Citizen" 
Gen6t. An enthusiastic representative of his nation. Genet excited a fresh 
enthusiasm in the French party of America. Feasted at Charleston, where he 
landed (April, 1793), and at all the principal places on the route nortWard, 
he was led to imagine the entire country at his feet, or at those of the French 
Republic. He began at Charleston to send out piuvateers and to order that 
their prizes should be tried and condemned by the French consuls in the United 
States. It was a part of the treaty of commerce between the two nations 
that the privateers and prizes of the French should be admitted to the Amer- 
ican ports. But Gen^t was soon to be checked. He did battle for his priva- 
teers and his courts ; appealed from the executive to congress and the people, 
and pursued so extreme a course as to set his supporters and his opponents 
bitterly at variance. The French party now went openly for war against 
England. “Marat, Robespierre, Brissot, and the Mountain,” says Vice- 
President Adams,! “were the constant themes of panegyric and the daily 
toasts at table. Washington's house was surrounded by an innumerable mul- 
titude from day to day, huzzaing, demanding war against England, cursing 
Washington, and crying, ‘ Success to the French patriots and virtuous repub- 
licans I “I had rather be in my grave,” exclaimed Washington one day in 
great excitement, “than in my present situation.” He was equal, however, 
and more than equal, to his duty, and, supported by his cabinet, in August he 
sent to request the recall of Genfet. As the party by which Gen^t had been 
commissioned had sunk to ruin, their successors readily appointed a minister 
of their own — “Citizen” Fauchet. 


THE JAY treaty; WASHINGTON’S UNPOPULARITY 

But the troubles of the time were too complicated to be reached by a mere 
change of ministers. France had pronounced against the neutrality of Amer- 
ica — ^not, indeed, by direct menace or violence, but by ordering that neutral 
vessels, containing goods belonging to her enemies, should be captured G^ay 
1st, 1793). An embargo was then laid upon the shipping at Bordeaux. Both 
these measures were decided violations of the treaty with_ America. The 
most that France did, however, was as nothing compared with the extremes 
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Il'ich ber chief enemy, Great Britain, resorted. France had ordered that 
the 20 ods of an enemy were liable to capture. In June, Great Britain ordered 
+Lt the goods of a neutral power, if consisting of provisions for the enemy, 
were to be captured or bought up, unless shipped to a friendly port. This was 
followed in November by an order that all vessels laden with the produce of 
a French colony, or with supplies for the same, were lawful prizes— a decree 

arbitrary that it was soon modified by the nation that issued it (January, 
1794) Worse than all. Great Britain claimed the right to impress into her 
sendee every seaman of British birth, wherever he might be found ; so that 
the ships of the United States would be stopped, searched, and stripped of 
their crews, at the pleasure of the British cruisers. It often happened that 
American sailors as well as British were the victims of this impressment. A 
thrill of indignation and of defiance against such proceedings ran through the 
Americans. They would have been less than freemen, less, even, than men, 
to have borne with such injuries in silence. 

The very party most opposed to France was earnest in sustaining the 
necessity of preparations for war, defensive, indeed, but still war with Great 
Britain. A temporary embargo upon the American ports was voted by con- 
gress, for the purpose of suspending commercial intercourse (March, 1794). 
One hint that Washington, the still trusted though still slandered magistrate, 
was in favour of arming, and the nation would have armed. 

It was proposed to send a special mission to Great Britain. Washington 
selected Chief-Justice Jay (April, 1794). It was a fitting choice. Amongst 
all the prominent figures of the time, Jay's is almost, perhaps altogether, the 
only one that stands close to Washington's, aloof from the tarnishes and the 
collisions of opposing parties. No other man was so fit to join with Washing- 
ton m rescuing the nation from its present perils. Accordingly, Jay proceeded 
to England and after some months of anxious diplomacy obtained a treaty 
(Koveniber). It was not much to obtain. The United States agreeing to 
indeninify their British creditors, Great Britain consented to surrender the 
posts which she had so long held in the west, the surrender to take effect 
We 1st, 1796. A few concessions to the claims of American commerce wore 
made; but the rigid policy of Britain, especially in relation to her colonial 
trade, was strongly maintained. In short, the treaty did not acknowledge 
the rights of the Americana as neutrals, or their privileges as traders — both 
matters of the highest importance to their commercial interests. At the same 
time, the earlier points of controversy were determined, and from the later 
ones the sting was taken away, at least in some degree. So Jay thought, so 
Washington, though neither considered the treaty clecidedly satisfactory. It 
was better at any rate, they reasoned, than war. Thus, too,' reasoned the sen- 
ate, who, convened in special session (June, 1795), advised the ratification of 
the treaty. 

Not thus, however, the nation. If the necessity of the treaty, even as it 
stood, needed to be proved, the proof was the general insanity which it pro- 
voked. Meetings were held everywhere; harangues were made, resolutions 
passed; copies of the treaty were destroyed; Jay was burned in effigy. The 
French and the American flag.s waved together over these scenes ; while the 
Bntish ensign was dragged through the dirt and brnmed before the doors of 
the British representatives. 

The example of Virginia was imitated in congress, where the phrase 
of undiminished confidence” was also stricken from an address of the 
house to the president (December). As the session progressed, a fierce 
struggle arose with respect to the bills for carrying out the Britisli treaty. 

H. w. — VOL. xxni. X 
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A three weeks’ debate terminated in a call upon the president for thV mtci- 
fied documents. He and his cabinet being alike of opinion that the house 
had transgressed its powers, the call was refused. After a fortnight’s debate 
in which Fisher Ames distinguished himself above all his colleagues in defend- 
ing the treaty, a vote, by a bare majority, determined that the house would 
proceed to its duty (March, April, 1796). By this time the frenzy out of doors 
had died away. 

Thus terminated the great event of Washington’s administration. The 
proclamation of neutrality was the first decisive step ; the treaty with Great 
Britain was the second, and, for the present, the last. The point thus gained 
may be called the starting-point of the infant nation in its foreign relations 
But if the French party of the United States, if the minister of the United 
States to France, James Monroe, were indignant at the British treaty, it was 
but natural that France should be the same. The French government 
announced to Mr. Monroe that they considered their alliance with the United 
States to be at an end (February, 1796). To prove that they were in earnest 
the authorities of France, in addition to their previous orders of capture and 
embargo, decreed that neutral vessels were to be treated exactly as they were 
treated by the British ; that is, stopped, .searched, and seized upon the seas 
(July). This was subsequently made known to the United States by a com- 
munication from the French envoy, Adet, who improved the opportunity 
by appealing to the people to take part with France and against Great Britain. 
To restore matters, as far as possible, to a better position, Washington had 
sent out Charles C. Pinckney as minister to France, in the place of Monroe 
(September). 

The parties — ^northern and southern, federalist and republican, anti- 
French and French — that racked the nation were never so much agitated. 
Newspapers, especially those published at Philadelphia, carried the hostile 
notes from congress to the nation, and echoed them back to congress. It 
is difficult, without having room for extracts, to convey any idea of the viru- 
lence of political writing at the time. Both the administration and its head 
were objects of the fiercest as.sault. Washington wrote with natural mdigna- 
tion of the abuse which he, "no party man,” as he truly called himself, had 
received, “ and that, too, in such exaggerated and indecent terms as could 
scarcely be applied to a Nero, a notorious defaulter, or even to a common 
pickpocket,” ^ It was amidst these outrages that Washington sent forth 
his farewell address to the people of the United States (September 17th, 
1796). Soon afterwards congress came together, and showed that many 
of its members were violent against the retiring president. On the proposal 
of an addre.ss of grateful aclcnowledgments from the house of representatives, 
a man from Washington’s own state, William B. Giles, of Virginia, took 
exception to the more expressive passages. The same attitude was taken 
by a considerable number, and amongst them Andrew Jackson, of Ten- 

[‘ ¥orged letters purporting to show Washington’s desire to abandon the revolutionary 
struggle were published; he was accused of drawing more than his salary; hints of the pro- 
priety of a guillotine for his benefit began to appear; some spoke of him as the "stepfather 
of his country " The attacks embittered the close of his term of service ;_ he declared, in a 
cabinet-meeting in 1793, that “he had never repented but once the having slipped the moment 
of resigning his office, and that was every moment since." Indeed, the most unpleasant 
portmna of Jefferson’s Ana are those in which, with an air of psychological dissection, he 
details the storms of passion into which the president vsraa hurried by the newspaper attecB 
upon him. These attacks, however, came from a very small fraction of the politicians; the 
people never wavered in their devotion to the president, and his election would have been 
unanimous in 1796, as in 1789 and 1792, if he had been willing to serve. — Aiexaiideb JoH^- 
STON.»»] 
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^^^^^^'^Although he is soon to become a private citizen,” wrote Wash- 
Sn of himself (January, 1797), “his opinions are to be knocked down, 
Iwl his character reduced as low as they are capable of sinking it.” 

If Washington could thus excite animosity and wrong, what must it have 
been with ordinary men? The country seemed unwilling to be pacified, 
unwilling to be saved. 

WasKngton retired. He had done even greater things at the head of 
the government than he had done at the head of the army. But it was beyond 
his power to change the character of the nation. He left it as he found it 
— dmcled and impassioned. Yet he left it as he had not found it — with a 
constitution in operation, with principles and with laws in action~on the 
road to increase and to maturity. 

At the close of the century which he adorned Washington died (Decem- 
ber 14th, 1799). His retirement, to which he had looked forward so long- 
ingly, had been disturbed. He had been greatly occupied with the organisa- 
tion of the provisional army, of which he had been appointed chief — the last 
of his many services to his country. He had been still more harassed by 
the party passions of the time ; himself inclined to the support of federalist 
principles, he had been to some degree drawn into the whirl of political move- 
ments. Perhaps it was not loo soon for his peace or for his fame that he 
was taken away. Beside his grave his countrymen stood united for an instant, 
then returned to their divisions and their strifes. His memory continued 
to plead, and not unavailingly, for love of country and of countrymen./ 


VARIOUS ESTIMATES OF WASHINGTON 

It has been our custom to give varying characterisations of great historical 
characters. Among these Washington stands in the front rank as patriot, 
soldier, statesman, and man. In none of these qualities is he exceeded in 
history; in the purity of his lifelong patriotism he is perhaps unequalled. 
On these points, aside from certain contemporary attacks of faction, there 
is no divergence of opinion among authorities of any country or creed. The 
only point of dispute is his rank as a general. His soldiership is not questioned 
nor his abilities as a tactician and man of resource and courage in action. 
It is as a strategist that he has been criticised — and also eulogised. We have 
previously quoted some animadvei-sions on his battle plans. We can only 
emphasise the fact that, after all, he kept his force together, that he would 
not accept defeat, and that he won what he fought for, and loft it as his monu- 
ment. He was undoubtedly no epoch-making general, but as a man of honour, 
a lover and benefactor of his kind, a man whose works live after him in 
increasing glory, he makes such self-maniacs as Alexander, Ciesar, and Napo- 
leon dwindle into insignificance or loom up only as monstrosities. Alexander 
left an empire of chaos; Caesar, assassinated by his own friends, marked 
the end of a republic ; Napoleon left France smaller than he found it. Indeed, 
the very republic which gave birth to Napoleon and which he overthrew only 
for a few years — that very republic was largely the result of Washington's 
successes and his ideals. 

We shall give only foreign estimates : British, German, and French. The 
American opinion need not be quoted; it amounts perhaps to as near an 
approach to the apotheosis of deification as a nation can ever make, and it 
taas its summing-up in the phrase, “The Father of his Country.” He is 
the standard by which all other statesmen and loatriots are tested — and 
found wanting, a 
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Lord Brougham 

The relief which the friend of mankind, the lover of virtue, experiences 
when, turning fram the contemplation of such a character [Napoleon I] 
eye rests upon the greatest man of our own or of any age ! It will be the duty 
of the historian and the sage in all ages to omit no occasion of commemorating 
this illustrious man ; and until time shall be no more will a test of the progress 
which our race has made in wisdom and virtue be derived from the veneration 
paid to the hninortal name of Washington.// 

The Earl of Stanhope 

In the mind of Washington pmictuality and precision did not, as we often 
find them, turn in any degree to selfishness. Nor yet was his constant regu- 
lai’ity of habits attended by undue formality of mamier. In one of his most 
private letters there appears given incidentally, and as it were by chance 
a golden rule upon that subject: “As to the gentlemen you mention, I cannot 
charge myself with incivility, or — ^what in my opinion is tantamount — cere- 
monious civility.” In figure Wasliington was strongly built and tall (above 
six feet high), in. countenance grave, unimpassioned, and benign, in inborn 
worth, an unaffected dignity, beamed forth in every look as in every word 
and deed. No man, whether friend or enemy, ever viewed without respect 
the noble simplicity of his demeanour, the utter absence in him of every 
artifice and every afectation. 

Mark how brightly the first forbearance of Washington combines with his 
subsequent deteimination ; how he who had been slow to come forward 
was magnanimous in persevering. When defeat had overtaken the American 
army, when subjugation by the British rose in view, when not a few of the 
earliest declaimers against England were, more or less privately, seeking 
to make terms for themselves, and fitting their own necks to the yoke, the 
high spirit of W ashington never for a moment quailed ; he repeatedly declared 
that if the colonies were finally overpowered he was resolved to quit them 
forever, and, assembling as many people as would follow, go and establish 
an independent state in the West, on the rivers Mississippi and Missouri. 
There is a lofty saying which the Spaniards of old were wont to engrave on 
their Toledo blades, and which with truth and aptness might have adorned 
the sword of Washington: “Never draw me without reason; never sheath 
me without honour ! ” 

Nor was Washington in any measure open to the same reproach as the 
ancient Romans, or some of his own countrymen at presenty-that while 
eager for freedom themselves they would rivet the chains of their slave. To 
him at least could never be applied Doctor Johnson’s taunting words; “How 
is it that we hear the loudest yelps for liberty among the drivers of negroes?” 
The views of Washington on this great question are best shown _ at the do® 
of the Revolutionary War, and at a period of calm deliberation, in one of his 
letters to La Fayette : " Your late purchase of an estate in Cayenne with a 
view of emancipating the slaves on it is a generous and noble proof of 3(Our 
humanity. Would to God a like spirit might diffuse itself generally into 
the minds of the people of this country ! ” 

There was certainly no period in his career when he would not have joy- 
fully exchanged — ^had his high sense of duty allowed him — the cares of pub- 
lic for the ease of private life. And this wish for retirement, strong and sin- 
cere as it was in. Washington, seems the more remarkable since it was not 
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\ith him as with so many other great men, prompted in any degree by the 
I of literature. He was not like Cicero, when shrinking in affright from 
the storms which rent the commonwealth, and reverting with fond regret 
to the well-stored library of Atticus, and to his own favourite little seat 
beneath the bust of Aristotle; he was not like Clarendon at Montpellier, 
when he turned from an ungrateful age, not worthy of his virtue, and indited 
for all time to come his immortal history. Neither reading nor writing 
as such had any charms for Washington. But he was zealously devoted 
to the earliest and most needful of all the toils of man — he loved to be a 
feeder of flocks and a tiller of the ground. 

It has been justly remarked that of General Washington there are fewer 
anecdotes to tell than perhaps of any other groat man on record. There were 
none of those checkered hues, none of those warring emotions, in which 
biography delights. There was no contrast of lights and shades, no flickering 
of the flame; it was a mild light that seldom dazzled, but that ever cheered 
and warmed. Ilis contemporaries or his close observers, as Jefferson” and 
Gallatin,'’ assert that he had naturally strong passions, but had attained 
complete mastery over them. In scif-control, indeed, ho has never been 
surpassed. If sometimes on rare occasionsj and on strong provocation, 
there was wrung from him a burst of anger, it was almost instantly quelled 
by the dominion of his will. He decided surely, though he deliberated slowly ; 
nor could any urgency or peril move him from his serene composure, his 
calm, clear-headed good sense. Integrity and truth were also ever present in 
his mind. 

Not a single instance, as I believe, can be found in his whole career when 
he was impelled by any but an upright motive, or endeavoured to attain an 
object by any but worthy means. Such are some of the high qualities which 
have justly earned for General Washington the admiration even of the coun- 
try he opposed, and not merely the admiration but the gratitude and affection 
of his own. Such was the pure and upright spirit to which, when its toils 
were over and its earthly course had been run, was offered the unanimous 
homage of the assembled congress, all clad in deep mourning for their common 
loss, as to “the man first in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of his 
fellow citizens.” At this day in the United States the reverence for his 
character is, as it should be, deep and universal, and not confined, as with 
nearly all English statesmen, to one party, one province, or one cieed. Such 
reverence for Washington is felt even by those who wander farthest from the 
paths in which he trod. Thus may it be said of this most virtuous man 
what in days of old was said of Virtue herself, that even those who depart 
most widely from her precepts still keep holy and bow down to her name.P 

John Richard Green 

John Richard Green q is among the more modern writers who have 
spoken of "Washington with similar enthusiasm. He commends the serene 
calmness of temper that told of perfect self-mastery ; yet curiously enough 
he says that there was little in Washington's outward bearing to reveal his 
grandeur of soul ; whereas in reality, it would appear that rarely has a hero 
possessed physical gifts more closely in keeping with his nobility of character. 
Nevertheless it is quite true that the colonists did not at first fully appreciate 
the greatness of their leader. As Green remarks, it was only after he had 
reen testecl through years of danger and defeat that he came to be under- 
atood at Ms full worth. Then it came to pass that men reposed in him 
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“a trust and faith such as few other men have won.” It is even true^no 
doubt, that a large number of his contemporaries regarded him with rever- 
ence. But a correct interpretation of history requires that we should 
remember that, even to the last, Washington had his full quota of political 
opponents, who criticised him as antagonists are wont to criticise. It ig not 
in the nature of things that a great man should be regarded by all his con- 
temporaries in quite the same light with which he is viewed by posterity. 
Washington was no exception to this rule.“ 

Sir Archibald Alison 

Modern history has not a more spotless character to commemorate. 
Invincible in resolution, firm in conduct, incorruptible in integrity, he brought 
to the helm of a victorious republic the simplicity and innocence of rural 
life ; he was forced into greatness by circumstances rather than led into it by 
inclination, and prevailed over his enemies rather by the wisdom of his designs 
and the perseverance of his character than by any extraordinary genius for the 
art of war. A soldier from necessity and patriotism rather than disposition, 
he was the first to recommend a return to pacific counsels when the indepen- 
dence of his country was secured ; and bequeathed to his countrymen an 
address on leaving their government, to which there are few compositions of 
uninspired wisdom which can bear a comparison. He was mode.st, without 
diffidence ; sensible to the voice of fame, without vanity ; independent and dig- 
nifiedj without either asperity or pride. He was a friend to liberty, but not to 
licentiousness — ^not to the dreams of enthusiasts, but to those practical ideas 
which America had inherited from her British descent. _ Accordingly, after hav- 
ing signalised his life by successful resistance to English oppression, he closed 
it by the warmest advice to cultivate the friendship of Great Britain, and 
exerted his whole influence, shortly before his resignation, to effect the conclu- 
sion of a treaty of friendly and commercial intercourse between the mother 
country and its emancipated offspring. He was a Cromwell without his ambi- 
tion ; a Sulla without his crimes ; and, after having raised his country, by his 
exertions, to the rank of an independent state, he closed his career by a vol- 
untary relinquishment of the power which a grateful people had bestowed. 

If it is the highest glory of England to have given birth, even amidst 
transatlantic wilds, to such a man, and if she cannot number him among 
those who have extended her provinces or augmented her dominions, she 
may at least feel a legitimate pride in the victories which he achieved, and 
the great qualities which he exhibited, in the contest with herself, and indulge 
with satisfaction in the reflection that that vast empire which neither the 
ambition of Louis XIV nor the power of Napoleon could dismember received 
its first shock from the courage which she had commimicated to her own 
offspring, and that, amidst the convulsions and revolutions of other states, 
real liberty has arisen in that nation alone which inherited in its veins the 
genuine principles of British freedom.^ 


Henri Martin 

The Declaration of Independence was the birth-act of a society the most 
untrammefied and soon to be the vastest that the world has ever_ knovm. 
In the union of Protestant Christianity with eighteenth-century philosophy 
lay the germ of this gigantic progeny. Two men of the first order were to be 
its defenders and its guides during its early years, and each was the particular 
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representative of one of its parent sources: Washington, of tradition, but 
tradition transformed, and of progressive Protestantism enlightened and tol- 
erant; Franklin, type of the age, of the movement of Locke and Rousseau — 
philosophy, but philosophy with a religious element. 

^ Washington shook off ill-fortune by prodigies of constancy. He was a 
mingling of Fabius and Epaminondas, though ho lacked the aitistic and 
noetic elan that marked Epaminondas and all the Greeks. As Thdoclore 
Fabas « has so well phrased it, he was like those monuments whose grandeur 
does not at first strike the eye, precisely because of the perfect harmony of 
their proportion and because no one feature seizes the attention. “The 
sanest of great men," he was the very personification of the most rationalist 
of peoples, and his “august good sense,” to use the happy expression of 
Eugfine Pelletan,* was nothing but the distinctively Anglo-American quality 
e.xalted to the sublime. 

During this time Franklin, America’s other glory, had quitted his country 
the better to serve her. After having edited the immortal Declaration, 
he had gone to obtain the French _alliance._ The United States had made 
admirable choice of a plenipotentiary. Risen from the working classes; 
enlightened and uplifted in opinion by Diderot; not Profestant, like the 
majority, but deist philosopher of a shade intermediary between Voltaire and 
Rousseau ; a physicist of the first order in that century ; passionately devoted 
to the natural sciences, simple in dress and manners like Jean Jacques and 
his heroes, and yet the most spiritual and refined of men ; of a mind altogether 
French in its grace and elasticity ; at one and the same time a man of antiquity 
in certain phases and the most modern product of his day; redeeming his 
lack of ideality by the excellent moral equilibrium which he possossocl in com- 
mon with Washington, though in a degree at once wider, more oomprehensivo, 
and less severe— it was natural that ho should appeal to France in all his 
sentiments, in all his ideas. He conquered the learned by the good sense of 
his genius ; the enthusiastic by the dramatic aspect of his r61e; the frivolous 
by the originality of. his position and his physiognomy. At the end of but 
a few days he was as popular at Paris as at Boston and Philadelphia.^ 


Charles von Rottcck 

America had placed herself between magnificence and ruin in 177G. In 
this position, m which such a great destiny was involved, she needed a great 
man, who would gain the victory for her. And she found him, put him at her 
head, and showed herself worthy of him. Willi newly levied soldiers, hardly 
provided with suitable arms, geneially without experience and discipline, 
tie undertook the contest against the best-disciplined and the best-equipped 
troops of the world, under able generals, and aided by all the resources 
with which It was easy for England to supply them, whilst he, afflicted by 
^eat want of money, was often unable to furnish his troops with provisions, 
stuiottener unable to pay them, in constant danger of losing all with one blow, 
OT not seldoin_ persecuted by misfortune, hi a situation almost desperate, 
anri courage ahd of unbent power of soul, provident, vigilant, 

times ardent and heroically bold, but never rash, never intoxi- 
ho mmiv ™ order that no species of glory might not be his, 

most celebrated of the great ancients, the talents of the 
man warrior, all the private virtues of the noblest 

tinn anri of the patriot and republican. As long as civilisa- 

umanity have an empire or a place on earth, as long as the ideas 
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of freedom and fatherland retain a worth and historical recollections fnp 
among men, so long will Washington’s name stand resplendent in the temple 
of glory. ^ 

Friedrich von Raumer 

Few men who have earned for themselves a celebrated name in the history 
of the world exhibit such a harmony, such a concordant symmetry of all the 
qualities calculated to render himself and others happy, as Washington' and 
it has been very appropriately observed that, like the masterpieces of ancient 
art, he must be the more admired in the aggregate the more closely he is 
examined in detail. His soul was elevated above party spirit, prejudice 
self-interest, and paltry aims ; he acted according to the impulses of a noble 
heart and a sound understanding, strengthened by impartial observation. 
To the greatest firmness he imited the mildness and patience equally neces- 
sary in the then state of affairs ; to prudence and foresight he joined boldness 
at the right moment ; and the power intrusted to him he never abused by 
the slightest infraction of the laws. Although it is impossible that an Ameri- 
can can ever again perform such services for his country as were then rendered 
by Washington, his noble, blameless, and spotless image will remain a model 
and a rallying-point to all, to encourage the good and to deter the bad. How 
petty do the common race of mai'tial heroes appear in comparison with Wash- 
ington 1 

Washington, the founder of the great American republic, proved in an 
affecting and exalted manner that the fame which had been won by the 
sword, without crimes and ambition, could also be maintained in private 
life without power or outward pomp. Happier than Timoleon and Brutus, 
no dark shadows of memory flitted across the cheerful serenity of his existence. 
Washington was unanimously chosen president of the new and renovated 
republic. This second founding of the state, this call to the head of a people 
recent in origin but sensible of true greatness, the modest and unsurpassed 
merit of Washington, and his solemn oath to support and maintain the con- 
stitution, form one of the brightest and most truly delightful pictures in 
modem history. The admiration with which Washington was regarded by 
all civilised nations showed him to be one of the few among mankind to 
whom is given an immortality more durable than brass or marble, and whose 
spotless and beneficent memory is cherished to the latest posterity.’^ 

PEESiDBNcy orr adams ; war with prance ; “ x. y. z.” 

During the closing months of Washington’s administration the first great 
struggle among the people of the United States for ascendency between 
the federalists and republicans took place. The only man on whom the nation 
now could possibly unite was about to retire to private life. There was very 
little time for preparation or electioneering, for a new choice must be made 
in November following. Activity the most extraordinary appeared among 
politicians in every part of the Hnion. The federalists nominated John 
Adams for the high office of chief magistrate, and the republicans nominated 
Thomas Jefferson for the same. The contest was fierce, and party spirit, 
then in its youthful vigour, was implacable. The result was a victory for 
both parties — ^Adams being elected president, and Jefferson, having the 
next highest number of votes, vice-president. On March 4th, 1797, Wash- 
ington retired from office, and Adams was inaugurated the second president 
of the United States.* 
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The contrast between the administration of Washington and the admin- 
■ trations of his successors is as wide as that between a nation and a party, 
ffp was the head of the nation ; they have been the heads of parties, as well 
of the nation. It was what foreign powers were doing, rather than what 
the United States had to do, which formed the staple of political action for 
tL fifteen years (1797-1812) following the retirement of Washington./ 

Chief amongst the combatants in Europe and the aggressors against America 
«ere Great Britain and France. For the moment the relations with France 
occupied the foreground. Charles G. Pinckney, accredited by Washington 
to negotiate with the French government, was refused an audience at Paris; 
and not only that, but was ordered to depart the French territory (December, 
1796 -FebruaTy, 1797). Notwithstanding this, notwithstanding the rapidly 
following decrees against American ships and American crews, President 
Adams sent out a new mission, consisting of Pinckney, John Marshall, and 
Elbridge Gerry, with moderate instructions,^ which, however, availed nothing. 
Pinckney and Marshall, incensed by the intrigue as well as the insolence 
of which they were the objects (October, 1797-April, 1798), shook off the 
dust of France from their feet, being followed in a few months by Gerry, 
who had undertaken to do alone what he had not been able to do with his 


colleagues / 

A. B. Hart thus describes the mission: “It was nearly a year before news 
of the result was received. On April 2nd, 1798, the president communicated 
the despatches revealing the so-called 'X. Y. Z. affair.' It appeared that 
the envoys, on reaching Paris in October, 1797, had been denied an official 
interview, but that three persons, whose names were clouded under the 
initials X. Y. Z., had approached them with vague suggestions of loans and 
advances; these were finally crystallised into a demand for £50,000 'for the 
pockets of the Directory.' The despatch described one conversation : ' Gentle- 
men,' said X., 'you do not speak to the point. It is money. It is expected 
that you will offer money.’ Wo said that we had .spoken to that point very 
explicitly, that we had given an answer, ‘No,’ he replied, 'you have not. 
What is your answer ? ’ We replied, ‘It is No, no, no ; not a sixpence.’ The 
president concluded with a ringing paragraph which summed up the indigna- 
tion of the American people at this insult. ‘I will never send another minister 
to France without assurances that he will be received, respected, and honoured 
as the representative of a great, free, powerful, and independent nation.’ 
The republican opposition in congress was overwhelmed and almost silenced. 
For the first and last time in his administration Adams found himself popu- 
lar, There was built up a compact federal majority. It proceeded deliber- 
ately to destroy its own party.”* 

The president leaned to the side of his party. He had no mind to declare 
war, but he recommended congress to put the country in a state of defence 
(March, 1798). The recommendation was at once opposed by the republican 
leaders. According_ to Vice-President Jefferson, indeed, the president was 
aiming at a dissolution of the Union or at tbc establishment of a monarchical 


government. But the federalists upheld the president, and carried a series 
of measures providing for the organisation of a provisional anny, as well as 
of a naval department, by which the existing navy might be more efficiently 
managed (May). Orders were issued directing the national ships to seize 
all armed vessels engaged in hostile acts against American shipping, while 
merchantmen were authorised to arm themselves and capture their assail- 
pts upon the seas. But to prevent hostilities, as far as possible, commercial 
intercourse with France ancl her colonics was formally prohibited in June. 
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Soon after, Washington was appointed to the command of the Drov^nnli 
army. The United States wcie fairly in arms. 

War followed at sea. No declaration was made ; the most that was done 
being to proclaim the treaties with France void, and then to authorise the 
president to send out national and to commission private vessels for the pur- 
pose of capturing any armed ships of the French, whether partidpatuig 
or not in hostilities. The seas were at once overrun with American ships* 
by which the French privateers were taken or driven from the coast. No 
actual engagement between national vessels, however, occurred, until the 
beginning of the following year, when Commander Truxton, in the Constella- 
tion, forced the French frigate L’Insurgente to strike (February, 1799), Hos- 
tilities were continued chiefly by privateers, the profits to whose owners 
were the principal results of the war. Still it pleased the party by whom 
it was favoured. “A glorious and triumphant war it was!” exclaimed 
Adams in after years. “ The proud pavilion of France was humiliated.” 


ALIEN AND SEDITION LAWS, KENTUCKY RESOLUTIONS, AND NULLIFICATION 

But against the deeds of battle must be set the measures of government. 
These alone show the strain upon the nation. To provide ways and means, 
stamp duties and taxes on houses and slaves were voted, besides the loans 
that were procured. To keep down party opposition, the Alien and Sedition 
acts, as they were called, were passed. The first authorised the president 
to banish all aliens suspected of conspiracy against the United States. This 
was more of a party manoeuvre than appears on the face of it, inasmuch as 
many of the most ardent spirits of the republicans, especially the democratic 
republicans, were aliens. The Sedition Act denounced fine and imprisonment 
upon all conspiracies, and even all publications, “with intent to excite any 
unlawful combination for opposing or resisting any law of the United States, 
or any lawful act of the president.” Both these acts, however, were to be 
but temporary, the Alien to be in force for two years, the Sedition until 
March 4th, 1801, the end of Adams' administration. It was at midsummer 
that party spirit rose so high as to demand and to enact these urgent laws 
(June-July, 1798). The Alien Act was never put in operation. But the 
Sedition Act was again and again enforced, and almost if not altogether 
invariably upon party grounds. It may safely be said that the nation was 
straining itself too far. 

So thought the party opposing the administration and the war. Strongest 
in the south and in the west, the republican leaders threw down the gauntlet 
to their opponents, nay, even to their rulers. The legislature of Kentucky, 
in resolutions drawn up for that body by no less a person than Vice-Presi- 
dent Jefferson, declared the Alien and Sedition laws “ not law, but altogether 
void and of no force” (November, 1798). The note thus sounded was taken 
up in the Virginia legislature, whose resolutions, drafted by James Madi- 
son, declared the obnoxious laws “palpable and alarming infractions of the 
constitution.” Both sets of resolutions, as they came from the hands of their 
framers, were stronger still. Jefferson had written, “Where powers are 
assumed which have not been delegated, a nullification of the act is the right 
remedy, and every state has a natural right, in cases not within the com- 
pact [the constitution], to nullify of their own authority all assumptions of 
power by others within their limits.” Madison had made his resolutions 
declare the acts in question “null, void, and of no force or effect.” But it 
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day for nullification; and neither Kentucky nor Virginia went 
uf^pn^th piescribed for them. They went far enough, as has been seen, 
fg Ygi-y general opposition from their sister states, especially those of 
th ^centre and the north, where legislature after legislature came out with 
strong and "denunciatory denials of the right of any state to sit in judgment 
ooon the national government. 

Things were in this seething state, the factions on both sides being at the 
height of their passions, when the president nominated a minister to France 
^ the person of William Vans Murray, to whom he afterwards joined Oliver 
lisworth then chief justice, and William R. Davie, as colleagues (February, 
1799) They were to insist upon redress for the decrees and the captures 
of the French ; yet, unless received on their arrival at Paris, they were not 
to linger but to demand their passports and abandon the mission. In all 
this one’ finds it difficult to detect anything unworthy of the nation. But 
the ’din upon the nomination of the embassy was tremendous. All the more 
active federalists, conspicuous amongst whom wore the principal members 
of the cabinet, Timothy Pickering and Oliver Wolcott, cried out against 
the treacheiy of the piesident. It was treachery against their party rather 
than agamst their country, even in their own eyes ; but they were blinded 
bv the political animosity that dazzled and bewildcied almost all around 
diem. The president liiinsclf was suspected of urging the mission, in some 
degree, out of spite against the federal party, by whom, or by whose extreme 
members, he considered himself badly used. "The British faction,” he wrote 
afterwards, “ was determiiiecl to have a war with France, and Alexander Ham- 
ilton at the head of the army, and then president of the United States. Peace 
with France was therefore treason.” “ This tiansaction,” he exclaimed in rela- 
tion. to the appointment of a new mission, "must be transmitted to posterity 
as the most disinterested, prudent, and successful conduct in m 3 r whole life 1” 
The envoys to France reached their destination in the beginning of the 
following year (1800). ‘ They found Napoleon Bonaparte first consul. With 
his government, after some difficulty, they concluded a convention, in October, 
providing in part for mutual redress, but leavi^ many of the questions 
betw'een the two nations for future settlement. The c-ffect was soon seen in 
claims for French spoliations. The treaty sufficed to restore peace. 


THE MISSISSIPPI AND INDIANA TBRIUTOEIES; THE SDAVERY QUESTION 

France was not the only foreign power with which there had been diffi- 
culties. Spain, aggrieved, as she professed herself to be, by the same British 
treaty that had offended France, regarded the United States not only as an 
unimportant but as an untrustworthy ally. The former troubles in connection 
with the Florida territory continued, especially upon the subject of a boundary 
between it and the United States, New troubles, too, arose. Vague proj- 
ects to get possession of the Mississippi valley, by dint of intz’igue amongst 
the western settlers, were ascribed, and not without reason, to the Spaniards. 
Thus, on both sides there were suspicions, on both contentions. 

The country at which Spain appeared to bo aiming was rapidly organised 
by the United States. The Mississippi Territory was formed, including at 
first the lower part of the present Alabama and Mississippi (1798). This 
organisation excited a debate concerning slavery, which, as the organising 

During the summer of 1800 the seat of government was removed to the city of 'Wash- 
ington, in the District of Columbia, according to Hamilton’s previous arrangement ] 
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act provided, was not to be prohibited in the territory. Here was 11^8^0^ 
plea as had existed in the case of the territory south of the Ohio. No cession 
from a state, no conditions laid any restraint upon congress. Yet but twelve 
votes were given in favour of an amendment proposed by George Thaeher 
of Massachusetts, prohibiting the introduction of slavery into the territory’ 
The most that congress would agree to was to forbid the importation of 
slaves from abroad; a concession, inasmuch as the slave trade, it w’ill be 
remembered, was still allowed by the constitution. So, for the second time 
and this time without its being required by terms with any state,i the decision 
of the national government was given in favour of slavery. Let it be borne 
in mind, when we come to the controversies of later years. 

But congress took the other side likewise. The western portion of the 
Northwest Territory soon needed to be set off as the territory of Indiana 
embracing the present Indiana, Illinois, and Michigan ( 1800 ). There slavery 
was already prohibited. But this went against the interests of the inhab- 
itants, as they thought, and they petitioned congress, within three and again 
within seven years after the organisation of the territory, to be allowed to 
introduce slaves amongst them. Twice a report was made in favour of the 
petition. Reports and petitions, however, were alike fruitless. Congress 
would not authorise slavery where it had been prohibited./ 


THE PRESIDENCY OF JEFFERSON; THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE 

Adams had been elected by the pvedolninance of federal principles, but 
several things had occurred in his administration which had not only weakened 
his personal influence, but tended greatly to the overthrow of the federal 
party .2 

The federalists supported for the approaching election Adams and General 
Thomas Pinckney, the democratic party Thomas Jefferson and Colonel Aaron 
Burr. The two latter were found to have a small majority, the whole of 
the republican party having voted for them, with the intention of making 
Jefferson president and Burr vice-president. On counting the votes, hou- 
ever^ it was discovered that both were equal ; the selection, therefore, of the 
president devolved upon the house of representatives, who, voting by states, 
according to the constitution, should decide between the twm. Again and 
again, and yet again, the balloting was repeated in the house, and the result 
always the same; nor was it until the thirty-sixth balloting that one altered 
vote turned the scale in Jefferson’s favour. He became president, and Aaron 
Burr vice-president. To guard against the recurrence of such a ditSeulty, 
Article XII was added to the constitution. 

' The part of the territory at this time organised was claimed by the United States as a 
portion of the old Florida domani. Georgia likewise claimed it as hers; and when she sur- 
rendered what was allowed to be hers, that is, the upper part of the present Alabama and 
Mississippi, she made it a condition that slaveiy should not be prohibited (1S02). ^ 

P It was impossible to realise that there never again would be a federalist president. The 
reasons for this downfall are many. Ilowevor popular the French war had been, the taies 
made necessary by it had provoked great dissatisfaction; and in 1799 a little insurrection, 
the so-called Fries Rebellion, had broken out in Pennsylvania. The Sedition prosecutions 
were exceedingly unpopular. They had governed well ; they had built up the credh of the 
country ; they had taken a dignified and effective stand against the aggressions both of England 
and of France. Yet their theory was of a government by leaders. Jefferson, on the other 
hand, represented the rising spirit of democracy. It was not his protest against the over- 
government of the federalists that made him popular; it was bis assertion that the people 
at large were the best depositaries of power. Jefferson had taken hold of the "great wheel 
going uphill.” He had behind him the mighty force of the popular will. — A.. B. Habt.”] 
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On the election of Jefferson, all the principal offices of the government 
were transferred to the republican party; Madison was appointed to the 
Jenartment of state; the system of internal duties was abolished, together 
1th several unpopular laws which were enacted during the last administration. 
A second census of the United States was taken in 1801, giving a population 
nf T 762 presenting an increase of 1,400,000 in ten years. During the 
time the exports had increased from .$19,000,000 to $94,000,000, and 
the revenue from $4,771,000 to $12,945,000 — a wonderful increase, which 
has scarcely a parallel in the history of the progress of nations, excepting it 
may be in some extraordi- 


nary cases, like those of 
California and Australia 
under the gold impulse. 

The right of deposit- 
ing merchandise at New 
Orleans, which had been 
granted to the citizens of 
the United States by the 
Spanish governor of Lou- 
isiana, in a late treaty, and 
which was absolutely nec- 
essary to the people of the 
Western states, was with- 
townthis year, and caused 
a general agitation. _A 
proposal was made _ in 
congress to take foi’cible 
possession of the whole 
province of Louisiana; but 
milder measures were 
adopted, and the right of 
deposit was restored. Li 
the year 1800 Louisiana 
had been secretly ceded to 
France, and Jefferson, in 
1802, opened a private cor- 
respondence with Robert 
R. Livingston, in Paris, on 
the subject of this cession. 
The United States had 
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hitherto, he said, consid- 
ered France as their natural friend, but the moment she became possessed 
of New Orleans, through which three-eighths of the produce of the Americans 
must pass, she would become their natural enemy. The case was different 
with a feeble and pacific power like Spain; but it would be impossible that 
France and the United States could continue friends when they met in so 
irritating a position; that the moment France took possession of New Orleans, 
the United States must ally themselves with Great Britain ; and, he asked, 
was it worth while for such a short-lived possession of New Orleans for 
France to transfer such a weight into the scale' of her enemy ? He then 
artfully suggested the cession of New Orleans and the Floridas; but adds, 
and even that they would consider as no equivalent while she possessed 
Louisiana. 
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In January, 1803, James Monroe was sent over to aid Livingston 
purchase of Florida ; but instead of the purchase merely of New Orleans and 
the Floridas, as had been planned, they were able to effect that of all Louisiana 
equal in extent to the whole previous territory of the United States. They 
owed their good fortune to the war which was so suddenly renewed between 
France and England, when the government of France, convinced that the 
possession of Louisiana would soon be wrested from her by the superior 
naval power of England, readily consented to make sale of it to a third power 
and the rather, as the money was very acceptable at that time. ’ 

For the trifling sum of 1^15,000,000 the United States became possessed 
of that vast extent of country embracing the present state of Louisiana 
which was called "the territory of Orleans,” as well as of “the district of 
Louisiana,” embracing a large tract of country extending westward to Mexico 
and the Pacific Ocean. The treaty was concluded at Paris in I803.i The 
area of the country thus ceded was upwards of one million square miles, but 
all, excepting a small proportion, occupied by the Indians, its natural’pio- 
prietors. Its inhabitants, chiefly French, or the descendants of the French, 
with a few Spanish creoles, Americans, English, and Germans, amounted 
to between eighty thousand and ninety thousand, including about forty 
thousand slaves. 

In -1803 an appropriation was made by congress for defraying the expenses 
of an exploring party across the continent to the Pacific. This was a scheme 
which the president had much at heart, and under his auspices it was canied 
out; Captain Meriwether Lewis being at the head of the expedition, while 
second in command was Captain Jonathan Clark, brother of George Rogers 
Clark, and under them twenty-eight well-selected individuals, with an escort 
of Mandan Indians. The expedition set out on May 14th, 1804. Since 1801 
war had existed between the United States and Tripoli.!/ 


WAR WITH TRIPOLI 

In 1803 Commodore Preble was sent into the Mediterranean, and after 
humbling the emperor of Morocco, he appeared before Tripoli with most of 
his squadron. The frigate Philadelphia, under Captain Bainbrldge, being 
sent into the harbour to reconnoitre, struck upon a rock, and was obliged to 
surrender to the Tripolitans. The officers were considered prisoners of war, 
but the crew were treated as slaves. 

Early in February of the following year, Lieutenant Decatur, under the 
cover of evening, entered the harbour of Tripoli, in a small schooner, having 
on board but seventy-six men, with the design of destroying the Philadelphia, 
which was then moored near the castle, with a strong Tripolitan crew. By 
the aid of his pilot, who understood the Tripolitan language, Decatur suc- 
ceeded in bringing his vessel in contact with the Philadelplna, when he and 
his followers leaped on board, and in a few minutes killed twenty of the 
Tripolitans and drove the rest into the sea. Under a heavy cannonade 
from the surrounding vessels and batteries, the Philadelphia was set on fire, 
and not abandoned until thoroughly wrapped in flames ; when Decatur and 


Jefferson came into power as n stickler for a limited government, confined chiefly to 
forei^ and commercial affairs. He now entered upon the most brilliant episode of his aoini^ 
istration — the annexation of Louisiana; and that transaction was carried out and defenoM 
upon precisely the grounds of loose construction which he had so much contemned. A. a. 

HxiiT.a] 
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crew succeeded in getting out of tlie harbour without the loss of 
his During the month of August, Tripoli was repeatedly bombarded 

American squadron, under Commodoie Pieble, and a severe action 
with the Tripolitan gunboats, which resulted in the capture of sev- 
^^^^r'with little loss to the Americans. 

^ At the time of Commodore Preble's expedition to the Mediterranean, 
TTnm^et the legitimate sovereign of Tidpoli, was an exile, having been deprived 
f his government by the usurpation of a younger brother. Eaton, the Amori- 
consul at Tunis, concocted with Ilamet an expedition against the reigning 
^ereign and obtained from the government of the United States permission 
fo undertake it. With about seventy men from the American squadron, 
toeether with the followers of Plamet and some Egyptian troops, Eaton and 
H^et set out from Aexandria towards Tripoli, a distance of a thousand miles 
across a desert country. After two successful engagements had oceui'red 
with the Tripolitan army, the reigning bashaw offered terms of peace, which, 
being considered much more favourable than had before been offered, were 
accepted by Mr. Lear, the authorised agent of government. « 

sixty thousand dollars were given as a ransom for the unfortunate Ameri- 
can prisoners, together with an agreement to withdraw all support from 

^^Tn^'july, 1804, Alexander Ifamilton, the present head of the federalist 
party, fell in a duel fought with the vicc-pvosidc'ut, Aaron Burr, who, having 
lost the confidence of the republicans, and despairing of rc-olectiou either 
as president or vice-president, had offered himsedf ns candidate for the ollioo 
of governor of New York. He was not chictod, and attributing his unsuc- 
cess to the influence of Plamilton with Iris party, sent him a ohallonge, and 
Hamilton’s death was the result. [Hamilton had simply fired into the air, 
So great was the popular desire to lynch Burr that ho was forct'd to go into 
hidmg for a time.] 

This autumn closed Jefferson’s first piusidential term, a)id Uk' geiK'nil 
prosperity which prevailed galnod for him the national favour. Humming 
up in short the events of his administration, wo find Unit, l)y a sh'iuly courHo 
of economy, although he had considerably reduonl the' taxe.s, tin' jnridio (h'bt 
was lessened by .1512,000,000, the area of the United HtaU's alnnit doubled, 
and the danger of war with both France and Hpain avi'rli'd, the 'i’ripolil,anH 
were chastised, and a large and valuahio tract of Indian land was aeipured, 
Jefferson was re-elected pre.sideut, and (leorgo Clinton, late govi'i'iinr of New 
York, vice-president, y 


Jefferson’s second term; aakon httru’s roNSi’TUACY 

Thenew state of Ohio was already adnritiod to tlie Union (Novi'inlier 29th, 
1802). New territories— Michigan (ISO.')) and Illiiioi.s (ISO!)) —were subse- 
quently formed from out of the Indiana Territory, Tlu' Hign.s of expamsion 
were wiitten everywhere, but nowhere no sti’ikiiigly ns along the wc'Htorn 
plains, _ There they were .such as to kindle pi’oj(‘et,s of a lU'W eniirire. Aaron 
Durr, vice-president during .Teffenson’s finst torni, hut (U,splaeod in the rcootkI 
G^rge Clinton (1805) — branded, too, wiLli the, reeeiiL nuircler of 
mexanclCT Hamilton in a duel — ^was generally avoided amongst hi.s old as.so- 
ciates, iurning his face westward, he there drew into his net variou.s iiK'ii, 
me ot position and some of obscurity, with whopin aid he Heonm to have 
enced making himself master of the Mifssiasippi valley, or of Mexico, ono 
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or both (1806). Whatever his schemes were, they miscarried. A 
only of followers were gathered round him on the banks of the Mississioni 
a hundred miles or more above New Orleans, when he surrendered himself 
to the government of the Mississippi Territory (January, 1807). gome 
months afterwards he was brought to trial for high treason before Chief- 
Justice Marshall, of the supreme court, with whom sat the district judge for 
Virginia; the reason for trying Burr in that state being the fact that one of 
the places where he was charged with having organised a military expedition 
was within the Virginian limits. The trial, like everything else in those days 
was made a party question; the adiTiini.stration and its supporters going 
strongly against Burr, while its opponents were disposed to take his part 
He was acquitted for want of proof ; and for the same reason he was again 
acquitted when tried for undertaking to invade the Spanish territories. 


BRITISH AGURESSIOKS 

Frowning high above all these domestic events were the aggressions 
from abroad. If they sank in one direction, they seemed sure to rise the 
more threateningly in another. It was now the turn of Great Britain. The 
system of impressment, though protested against by the United States, 
had never been renounced by Great Britain. On the contrary, it had been 
extended even to the American navy, of which the vessels were once and 
again plundered of their seamen by British men-of-war. Another subject 
on which Great Britain set herself against the claims of the United States 
was the neutral trade, of which the latter nation engrossed a large and con- 
stantly increasing share during the European wars. After various attempts 
to discourage American commerce with her enemies, Great Britain undertook 
to put it down by condemning vessels of the United States on the ground that 
their cargoes were not neutral but belligerent property ; in other words, that 
the Americans transported goods which were not their own, but those of 
nations at war with Great Britain. It must be allowed that the American 
shippers played a close game, importing merchandise only to get a neutral 
name for it, and then exporting it to the country to which it could not be 
shipped directly from its place of origin. But the sharper the practice, 
the more of a favourite it seemed to be (1805). A cry went up from all the 
commercial towns of the United States, appealing to the government for 
protection. The government could do but little. It passed a law prohib- 
iting the importation of certain articles from Great Britain — the prohibition, 
however, not to take immediate effect./ 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT ON THE RIGHT OR SEARCH ^ 

Great Britain's doctrine was “once a subject always a subject.” On the 
other hand, the United States maintained that any foreigner, after five years 
residence within her territory, and after having complied with certain forms, 
became one of her citizens as completely as if he was native-born. Great 
Britain contended that her war-ships possessed the right of searching all 
neutral vessels for the property and persons of her foes. The United States, 
resisting this claim, asserted that “free bottoms made free goods,” and that 
consequently her ships when on the high seas should not be molested on 

Reproduced by permission. Copyright, 1882, by G. P Putnam's Sons.] 
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pretext whatever. Finally, Great Britain’s system of impressment, by 
uluch men could be forcibly seized and made to serve in her navy, no matter 
at what cost to themselves, was repugnant to every American idea. 

Such wide differences in the views of the two nations produced endless 
difficulties. To escape the press-gang, or for other reasons, many British sea- 
men took service under the American flag ; and if they were demanded back, it 
is not likely that they or their American shipmates had much hesitation in 
shearing either that they were not British at all, or else that they had been 
naturalSed as Americans. Equally probable is it that the American blockade- 
runners were guilty of a great deal of fraud and more or less thinly veiled 
rferiury. But the wrongs done by the Americans were insignificant com- 
pared with those they received. Any innocent merchant vessel was liable 
to seizure at any moment, and when overhauled by a British cruiser short 
of men was sure to be stripped of most of her crew. The British officers 
nere themselves the judges as to whether a seaman should be pronounced 
a native of ijnerica or of Britain, and there was no appeal from their judg- 
ment. If a captain lacked his full complement, there was little doubt as 
to the view he would take of any man's nationality. The wrongs inflicted 
on our seafaring countrymen by their impressment into foreign ships formed 
the main cause of the war. 

There were still other grievances which are thus presented by the British 
Admiral Cochrane : " Our treatment of its (America’s) citizens was scarcely 
in accordance with the national privileges to which the young republic had 
become entitled. There were no doubt many individuals among the Ameri- 
can people who, caring little for the federal government, considered it more 
profitable to break than to keep the law's of nations by aiding and supporting 
our enemy (France), and it was against such that the efforts of the squad- 
ron had chiefly been directed ; but the way the object was carried out was 
scarcely less an infraction of those national laws which we were professedly 
enforcing. The practice of taking English (and American) seamen out of 
American ships without regard to the safety of navigating them when thus 
deprived of their hands has been already mentioned. To Uiis may be added 
the detention of vessels against which nothing contrary to international 
neutrality could be established, whereby their cargoes became damaged; 
the compelling them, on suspicions only, to proceed to ports other than those 
to which they were destined; and generally treating them as though they 
were engaged in contraband trade.” 

The principles for which the United States contended in 1812 are now 
universally accepted, and those so tenaciously maintained by Great Britain 
find no advocates in the civilised world. That England herself was after- 
wards completely reconciled to our views was amply shown by her intense 
indignation when Commodore Wilkes, in the exercise of the right of search 
for the persons of the foes of his country, stopped the neutral British ship 
Trent; while the applause with which the act was greeted in America proves 
pretty clearly another fact — that we had warred for the right, not because 
it was the right, but because it agreed with our self-interest to do so.^’& 


Air AMEEICAN WAB-SHIF SEAHCHED 

In April, 1806, a mission, consisting of James Monroe and William Pink- 
ney, was sent to London, to negotiate a new treaty, in which the disputed 
pomts should be included. But the mission proved a total failure. In the 
H. w. — VOL, xxin. V 
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first place, tire envoys could obtain no satisfaction on the subject of impress- 
ment, and next to none on that of the neutial trade. In the next place' 
the treaty which they signed, notwithstanding these omissions, was at once 
rejected by President Jefferson, without even a leference to the senate (March 
1S07). The tumult of party that ensued was immense. The president was 
charged with sacrificing the best interests of the country, as well as with 
violating the plainest provisions of the constitution. Was it he alone who 
held the treaty-making power— he, too, the republican, who had msisted 
upon restraining the powers of the executive ? But looking back upon the 
action of Jefferson, we see little in it to have provoked such outciies. He sent 
envoys to form a new treaty ; they had merely reformed an old one. It might 
be rash to sacrifice the advantages which they had gained ; but might it not 
be ignominious to surrender the claims which they had passed by ? 

If the nation needed to be convinced of the necessity of some definite 
understanding with Great Biitain on the subjects omitted in the rejected 
treaty, it soon had an opportunity. The United States frigate Chesapeake, 
sailing from Hampton Hoads, was hailed off the capes of Chesapeake Bay’ 
June 22nd, 1807, by the British frigate Leopard, the captain of which demanded 
to search the Chesapeake for deserters from the service of Great Britain. 
Captain Barron, the commander of the Chesapeake, refused; whereupon 
the Leopard opened fii-e. As Barron and his crew were totally impiepared 
for action, they fired but a single gun, to save their honour, then, having lost 
several men, struck their flag. The British commander took those of whom 
he was in search, three of the four being Americans [previously impressed 
but escaped], and left the Chesapeake to make her way back dishonoured, 
and the nation to which she belonged dishonoured likewise. 

The president issued a proclamation ordering British men-of-war from 
the waters of the United States. Instructions were sent to the envoys at 
London, directing them not merely to seek reparation for the wrong that 
had been done, but to obtain the renunciation of the pretensions to a right 
of search and of impressment, from which the wrong had sprung. The British 
government recognised their responsibility by sending a special mmister 
to settle the difficulty at Washington. It was four years, however, before 
the desired reparation was procured. The desired renunciation was never 
made. One can scarcely credit his eyes when he reads that the affair of the 
Chesapeake was made a party point. But so it was. The friends of Great 
Britain, the capitalists and commercial classes, generally, murmured at the 
course of their government, as too decided, “too French,” they sometimes 
called it ; as if the slightest resistance to Great Britain were subordination to 
France. 

The aspect of the two nations was very much changed of late years. 
Bonaparte, the consul of the French Republic, had become Napoleon, the 
emperor of the French Empire. Regarded by his enemies as a monster 
steeped in despotism and in blood, he ex.eited abhorrence, not only for him- 
self but for his nation, amongst a large portion of the Americans. On the 
other hand. Great Britain, formerly scouted at as the opponent of liberty, 
was now generally considered its champion in Europe. There was but a faint 
comprehension of the principles involved in the struggle between Great 
Britain and France, of the real attitude taken by the former in wmring ag^st 
the chosen sovereign of the latter, or of the remorseless ambition by wmen 
the one government was quite as much actuated as the other. _ But there 
was still a very considerable niunber in America to sympathise with France, 
if with either of the contending powers. To these men, the aggressions oi 
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were intolerable; while to the supporters of the British the 

pJpLh aggressions were far the more unendurable. 

Both parties had their fill. Before the attack on the Chesapeake, the lists 
iinrl been opened between France and England, to see not merely how much 
they could do to each other, but how much they could indict upon all 
n ed or connected with each other. Connected with both were the Americans, 
tho were now assailed by both. Great Britain led off by declaring the 
V each ports from Brest to the Elbe, closed to American as to all other 
hJi ingf/May 16th, 1806). Fiance retorted by the Berlin Decree, so called 
irecaiise^ issued from Prussia, prohibiting any commerce with Great Britain 
(Xovember 21st). That power immediately forbade the coasting trade 
between one port and another in the possession of her enemies (January 7th, 
1S07) Not satisfied with this, she went on, by the famous Order in Comi- 
nl to forbid to neutrals all trade whatsoever with Franco and her allies, 
except on payment of a tribute to Great Britain, each vessel to pay in pro- 
portion to its cargo (November 11th). Then followed the Milan Decree 
of Napoleon, prohibiting all trade whatsoever with Groat Britain, and declar- 
in" such vessels as paid the recently demanded tribute to bo lawful prizes 
to^the French marine (December 17th). Such was the series of acts thunder- 
ing like broadsides against the interests of America. It transformed commerce 
from a peaceful pursuit into a warlike one, full of peril, of loss, of strife. 
It did more. It wounded the national honour, by attempting to prostrate 
the United States at the mercy of the European powers. 

There was but one of two courses for the United States to take: peace, 
or preparation for war. War itself was impossible in the unprovided state 
of the coimtry; but to assume a defensive, and if need were to get ready 
for an offensive position, was perfectly practicable. Jefferson thought 
it enough to orcler an additional number of gunboats — very different from 
the gunboats of our time, and yet considered by the administration and its 
supporters to constitute a navy by themselves./ 


JOHN T. MORSE ON JEFFEESON’S WAE POMCY ^ 

Obviously Jefferson had forgotten something of what he had once learned 
concerning the British characW. It has boon often said that if he had 
refrained from his prattle about peace, reason, and right, and instead thereof 
had hectored and swaggered with a fair show of spirit at this crucial period, 
the history of the next ten years might have been changed and the War of 
1812 might never have been fought. Probably this would not have been 
the case, and England would have fought in 1807, 1808, or 1809 as readily 
as iu 1812. But, however this may bo, the high-tempered course was the 
only one of any promise at all, and, had it precipitated the war by a few short 
years, at least the nation would have escaped a long and weary journey 
through a mud slough of humiliation. But it is idle to talk of what might 
have been had Jefferson acted differently. lie could not act differently. 
Though the people would probably have backed him in a warlike policy, 
he could not adopt it. A great statesman amid political storms, he was utterly 
helpless when the clouds of war gathered. He was as miserably out of place 
now as he had been in the governorship of Virginia during the Eevolution. 
He could not bring himself to entertain any measures looking to so much 
as preparation for serious conflict. 

Reproduced by permLaaion. Copyright, 1S98, by Houghton, Mifflin & Co.] 
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A navy remained still, as it had always been, his abhorrence. His extrem- 
est step in that direction was to build gunboats. Eveiyone has heard of 
and nearly everyone has laughed at these playhouse flotillas, which were 
to be kept in sheds out of the sun and rain until the enemy should appear 
and were then to be carted down to the water and manned by the neighbours’ 
to encounter, perhaps, the fleets and crews which won the fight at Tra- 
falgar, shattered the French navy at the Nile, and battered Copeiiageu 
to ruins. It almost seemed as though the very harmlessness of the craft 
constituted a recommendation to Jefferson. At least they were very cheap 
and he rejoiced to reckon that nearly a dozen of them could be built for 
$100,000. So he was always advising to build more, while England, with 
all her fighting blood up, inflicted outrage after outrage upon a country 
whose ruler cherished such singular notions of naval affairs, cc 


THE EMBARGO REVIVES SECESSION EOCTRINES j MADISON’S PRESIDENCY 

Jefferson at last hit upon the most self-denying of plans. The aggressions 
of the European poweis were directed against the commerce of America, 
the rights of owners and of crews. That these might be secured, the piesi- 
dent recommended, and congress adopted, an embargo upon all United States 
vessels and upon all foreign vessels with cargoes shipped after the passage 
of the act in United States ports (December 22nd, 1807). The date shows 
that the embargo was laid before the news of the last violent decrees of France 
and Great Britain. In other words, as commerce led to injuries from foreign 
nations, commerce was to be abandoned. Theie was also the idea that 
the foreign nations themselves would suffer from the loss of American sup- 
plies and American prizes. It was a singular way, one must allow, of preserv- 
ing peace, to adopt a measure at once provoking to the stranger and destrac- 
tive to the citizen. The latter eluded it, and it was again and again enforced 
by severe and even arbitra^ statutes. The former laughed it to scorn, 
France, on whose side the violent federalists declared the embargo to be, 
answered by a decree of Napoleon's from Bayonne, ordering the confiscation 
of all American vessels in French ports (April 17th, 1808). Great Britain 
soon after made her response, by an order prohibiting the exportation of 
American produce, whether paying tribute or not to the European continent 
(December 21st). So ineffective abroad, so productive of discontent at home, 
even amongst the supporters of the administration, did the embargo prove 
that it was repealed (March, 1809). 

Thus neither preserving peace nor preparing for war, Jefferson in 1809 
gave up the conduct of affairs to his successor, Madison, who kept on the 
same course. [George Clinton was re-elected vice-president.] In place of the 
embargo were non-intercourse or non-importation acts in relation to Great 
Britain and France, as restrictive as the embargo, so far as the designated 
nations were concerned, but leaving free the trade with other countries. These 
successors of the embargo, however, were nowise more effectual than that 
had been. They were reviled and violated in America; they were contemed 
in Europe, The administration amused itself with suspending the restriotioM, 
now in favour of Great Britain (1809), and now in favour of France (1810), 
hoping to induce those powers to reciprocate the compliment by a suspension 
of their own aggressive orders. There was a show of doing so, Napoleon 
had recently issued a decree from Rambouillet, ordering the sale of vaore 
than a hundred American vessels as condemned prizes (March 23rd, 1810). 
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But on the news fiom America, willing to involve the young nation in hos- 
tilities with Great Britain, he intimated his readiness to letract the decrees of 
which the United States complained. But he would not do so, and Ameiica, 
mortified, but not yet enlightened, returned to her prohibitions. They were 
scoffed at by her own people. 

It is not so difficult to describe as to conceive the hue and cry, on the part 
of the opposition, against the embargo and the subsequent acts. What- 
ever discontent, whatever nullification had been expiessed by the republicans 
against the war measures of Adams, was rivalled, if not outrivalled, by the 
federalists against the so-called peace measures of Jefferson and Madison. 
Town-meetings, state legislatures, even the courts in some places, declared 
against the constitutionality 
and the validity of the em- 
bargo statutes. The federal- 
ists of Massachusetts W'ere 
charged with the design of 
dissolving the Union. It was 
not their intention, but their 

language had warranted its -Z I ^ 

being imputed to them. ^ 

Many causes were acceler- 

ating the progress of events ^#4/1 

towards war. Among these, ,|v 

the hostile position of the 

Man tribes on the north- "'‘'v 

western frontier of the United -igjK W>' 

States was one of the most / I' - ? ) 

powerful. They, too, had / ’ I'Xwi a U 

felt the pressure of Bona- (- %«’(,' 'j ' 

parte ’s commercial system, '' 

In consequence of the exclu- 4' W : llYi wfA j * 

Sion of their furs from the •'.§ kv ‘L /, iAwraHvil / 

continental markets, the In- ' ‘ I r ' iKm) \ [ 

dian hunters found their V « ' 

traffic reduced to the lowest 0 

pomt. The rapid extension 

of settlements north of the ^ 

Ohio was narrowing their Madison 

huntmg-grounds and pioduc- 

ing a rapid diminution of (wm-mso) 


James Madison 

( 1761 - 1830 ) 


game, and the introduction of 

whisky by the white people was spreading demoralisation, disease, and death 
among the_ Inciians. These evils, combined with the known influence of 
nritish emissaries, finally led to open hostilities. In the spring of 1811 it 
became certain that Tecumsch, a Shawnee chief, who was crafty, intrepid, 
unscrupulous, and cruel, and who posses-sed the qualities of a great leader 
almost equal to those of Pontiac, was endeavouring to emulate that great 
Uttawa by confederating the tribes of the Northwest in a war against the 
people of the United States. Those over whom he and his twin-brother, the 
rrophet, exercised the greatest control, were the Delawares, Shawnees, Wyan- 
Qots, Mia,mi, Kickapoos, Winnebagos, and Chippewas, During the summer 
tne frontier settlers became so alarmed by the continual military and religious 
exercises of the savages that Geneial Harrison, then governor of the Indiana 
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Territory, marched with a considerable force towards the town of theVraohef' 
situated at the junction of the Tippecanoe and Wabash rivers, in the unner 
part of Tippecanoe county, Indiana. The Piophet appeared and proposed 
a conference, but Harrison, suspecting treachery, caused his soldiers to sleen 
on their arms that night (November 6th, 1811). At four o’clock the next 
morning the savages fell upon the American camp, but after a bloody battle 
until dawn the Indians were repulsed. The battle of Tippecanoe was one 
of the most desperate ever fought with the Indians, and the loss was heavy 
on both sides. Tecumseh was not present on this occasion, and it is said the 
Prophet took no pai t in the engagement. 

These events, so evidently the work of British interference, aroused 
the spirit of the nation, and throughout the entire West, and in the Middle 
and Southern states, there was a desire for war. Yet the administratiou 
fully appreciated the deep responsibility involved in such a step ; and having 
almost the entire body of the New England people in opposition, the presi- 
dent and his friends hesitated. The British orders in council continued to 
be rigorously enforced; insult after insult was offered to the American flag; 
and the British press insolently boasted that the United States “could not 
be kicked into a war.” Forbearance was no longer a virtue. ^ 

In March, 1811, Pinkney, the American minister, was suddenly recalled 
from London ; and, British ships being stationed before the principal harbours 
of the United States for the purpose of enforcing the Biitish authority, open 
acts of hostility took place in May of the same year. The British frigate 
Guerrite, exercising the assumed right of search, carried off three or four 
natives of the states from some American vessels, whereupon orders came 
down from Washington to Commodore Rodgers to piusue the British ship 
and demand their own men. Rodgers sailed from the Chesapeake on the 
12th of May, in the frigate President, and, not meeting with the offendmg 
Guerri&re, fell in with a smaller vessel, the Little Belt, towards evening of the 
16th of May. The President was a laige ship, the Lxitle Belt a small one; 
the President hailed, and in return, the Amei leans declared, a shot was fired. 
The British, on the other hand, declared that the President fired first; hoiiv- 
ever that might be, a severe engagement took place, the guns of the Little 
Belt weie silenced, and thirty-two of her men killed and wounded. Through 
the night the two ships lay at a little distance from each other to repair their 
damages, the British ship being almost disabled. 3/ 

It was plain that war was becoming popular in the United States. As 
for that, it had always been so ; when Washington opposed it, he was abused; 
when Adams favoured it, he was extolled; when Jefferson avoided it, he 
risked even his immense influence over the nation. Congress now took up 
the question, and votecl one measure after another, preparatory to hostili- 
ties with Great Britain (December-Marchj 1812). The president hesitated. 
He was no war leader by nature or by principle ; the only tendency in that 
direction came to him from party motives. Hia party, or at any rate the 
more active portion of it, was all for arms: when he doubted,_ they uiged; 
when he inclined to draw back, they drove him forward. It being the tune 
when the congressional caucus was about to nominate for the presidency, 
Madison received the intimation that if he was a candidate for le-election he 
must come out for war. Whether it was to force or to his own free will that 
he yielded, he did yield, and sent a message to congress, recommending an 
embargo of sixty days. Congress received it, according to its intention, as 
a preliminary to war, and votecl it, though far from luianunously, for ninety 
days (April 4th, 1812) J 
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ENGLISH AND AMERICAN DISCREPANCIES 

The English historians have, as a class, little disagreement with the Ameri- 
can upon the justice and the conduct of the War of Independence. They 
accept it as indirectly redounding to their own real benefit, and their pages 
glow with praise of Washington and other patriots. But in the accounts of 
what has been called “ the second Wai- of Independence " theie is such funda- 
mental discrepancy between the historians of the two countries that it seems 
hardly possible they are treating the same conflict. To the Americans the 
War of 1812 was a combat in which they had no choice ; they were goaded 
into the struggle for veiy existence. The English histoiian remembers only 
the stupendous threat of Napoleon to convert all Euiope into one empire; 
he remembeis the overwhelming success of this personified ambition, up 
to the point where England alone offered up resistance ; he remembers the 
life-and-death struggle of his country. And when he thinks of the United 
Sates at all, he can only remember that at this crisis of British existence 
the United States turned against its own mother country, and threw its armies 
and its ships mto the scale on Napoleon's side. 

This very natuial feeling colours the whole attitude of the British historians 
and renders them untrustworthy. Unfortunately, most of the American 
lustorians are equally unreliable; largely, no doubt, because the humilia- 
tions of the war were such that it was for many years difficult for an historian 
to resist the temptation to make as respectable a picture as possible, even 
d the cold facts had to be somewhat coloured. An exception, however, may 
be made of their accounts of the warfaie on the sea, where some of the most 
notable naval engagements in the world's history took place, and in which 
the superiority of the American seamen was beyond question. 

As to the justification of the war there can hardly be any doubt, unless 
it be based on a theory that the people who had so long postponed their duties 
to command self-respect, and had endured unflinchingly such insolent over- 
riding of the laws of common decency, had lost eveiy right of resistance. 
Some historians maintain that America's real injustice lay not in the declara- 
tion of war, but in its declaration against England, it being maintained that 
it should have been declared either against France alone, or against both Eng- 
land and France, and under no circumstances against England alone. But 
this theory has little practical basis; for, as events proved, the United States 
was hardly capable of maintaining war against England alone, to say nothing 
of bringing upon its shoulders the united weight of England and Prance; 
in the second place, England was the ancient enemy of the United States, 
and Fiance had saved its very existence ; in the third place, since the British 
nary ruled the seas, the British weie far the gicater sinners against the 
dignity and commerce of the United States. 

Furthermore, it is well to remember that the struggle between Napoleon 
and Great Britam was not by any means a struggle between a ruthless oppressor 
and a nation whose hands were entirely clean of oppression. All around 
the world there were evidences of Biitish land-hunger. The United States 
had cause enough to declaie war against both countries; but such an act 
would have been mere suicide. Lacking the power to wage a successful com- 
bat against both, it was only reasonable that it should choose for an adversary 
which had done it much the greater injury. The true disgrace 

“^United States lay m the fact that it had been so long declaring war, 
and that it waged the inevitable conflict so languidly and so awkwardly." 
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BEGINNING OF THE WAR OP 1812; INTERNAL FACTIONS 

The bill declaring war between the United Kingdoms of Gieat Britain 
and Ireland and their dependencies, and the United States of America and 
their territories, was accompanied by a report, setting forth the causes that 
impelled to war, of which the following is a summary : 

(1) For impressing American citizens, while sailing on the seas, the highway of nations drae- 
ging them on board then ships of war, and forcing them to serve against nations m annty witli 
the United States and even to participate in aggressions on the rights of their fellow citizens 
when met on the high seas. 

(2) Violating the riglits and peace of our coasts and harbours, harassing our departing com- 
merce, and wantonly spilling American blood, within our temtoiial jurisdiction 

(3) Plundering our commerce on every) sea, under pretended blockades, not of harbours 

ports, or places invested by adequate foice, but of extended coasts, without the application of 
fleets to lender them legal, and enforcing them fiom the date of their proclamation, thereby 
giving them virtually retiospective effect ^ 

(4) Committing numberless spoliations on our ships and commerce, under her orders m 
council of various dates 

(5) Employing secret agents within the United States, with a view to subveit our govern- 
ment and dismember our union. 

(6) Encouraging tlio Indian tubes to make war on the people of the United States 

The bill, reported by the committee of foreign relations, passed the house 
of representatives on the 4th of June, by a inaiority of thirty, in one hundred 
and twenty-eight votes, and was transmitted to the senate for its concur- 
rence. In the senate it was passed by a majority of six, in thirty-two votes, 
On the 18th of June it received the approbation of the president, and on the 
next day was publicly announced, dd 

France having again — and this time unconditionally — ^repealed her aggres- 
sive decrees, Great Britain withdrew her arbitrary orders in council just as the 
war was declared (June 23rd). One of the chief grounds for hostilities, 
therefore, fell through. The other remained, but only, it was insisted by 
Great Britain, until the United States would take some measures to pre- 
vent British seamen from enlisting in the American service, which being done, 
there would be no need of search or of impressment by the navy of Great 
Britain. Proposals of an armistice were rejected by the United States (June- 
October), “ We must fight,” cried the war party, “ if it is only for our seamen; 
six thousand of them are victims to these atrocious impressments.” Uie 
British government had admitted, the year before, that they had sixteen 
hundred Americans in their service. “But your six thousand,” retorted 
the advocates of peace, “ are not all your own ; there are foreigners, British 
subjects, amongst them; and will you fight for these?” “We will,” was the 
reply [and here the sympathy of every generous heart must be theirs, so far 
as they were sincere]; “the stranger who comes to dwell or to toil amongst 
us is as much our own as if he were born in America.” 

The war was what might have been expected from the movements leading 
to it — the cause of a party, nominally headed by Madison, the president, 
by James Monroe, the secretary of state, by Albert Gallatin (the same who 
appeared in the Pennsylvania insurrection of Washington's time), the secre- 
tary of the treasury, and by others, officers or supporters of the administration, 
both in and out of congress ; but the real leaders of the war party were younger 
men, some risen to distinction, like Henry Clay, speaker of the house of 
representatives, and John C. Calhoun, member of the same body. 

The party support which the war received explains the party opposition 
which it encountered. The signal, given by a protest from the federalist 
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'’^pmbers of congress, was caught up and repeated in public meetings and 

nrivate hearthstones. Even the pulpit threw open its doors to political 
h^angues and those not of the mildest sort. “The alternative then is,” 
exclaimed' a cleigymaii at Boston, "that if you do not wish to become the 
slaves of those who own slaves, and who are themselves the slaves of French 
daves you must either, in the language of the day, cut the connection, or 
?o far alter the national constitution as to secure yourselves a due share 
m tiie government. The Union has long since been virtually dissolved, 
ind it IS full time that this portion of the United States should take care of 
itself.” This single extract must stand here for a thousand others that might 
be cited. Coming from the source that it did, it is a striking illustration 
of the sectionality, nay, the personal vindictiveness, with which the oppo- 
sition was animated, Strongest in New England, where alone the federalist 
party still retained its power, the hostility to the war spread through all parts 
of the country, gathering many of otherwise conflicting views around the 
banner that had so long been trailing in the dust. If we cannot sympathise 
with the party thus reviving, we need not join in the tumult raised against 
it on the scoie of treachery or dishonour. The federalists opposed the war 
not because they were anti-national, but because they thought it anti-national. 

The war began at home. The office of a federalist paper, the Federal 
Republican, conducted by Alexander Hanson, at Baltimore, was sacked by 
a mob, who then went on to attack dwellings, pillage vessels, and, finally, 
to fire the house of an individual suspected of partialities for Great Britain 
(June 22nd, 23rcl). Such being the passions, such the divisions, internally, 
the nation needed more than the usual panoply to protect itself externally, 
But it had less. The colonics of 1775 did not go to war more unprepared 
than the United States of 1812. There was no army to speak of. Generals 
atounded, it is true, Henry Dearborn, late secretary of war, being at the head 
of the list; but troops were few and far between, some thousands of regu- 
lars and of volunteers constituting the entire force. As to the militia, there 
were grave differences to prevent its efficient employment. In the first 
place, there was a general distrust of such bodies of troops. In the next place, 
there were local controversies, between certain of the state authorities and 
the general government, as to the power of the latter to call out the militia 
in the existing state of things, the constitution authorising congress “ to pro- 
Ade for calling forth the militia to execute the laws of the Uirion, suppress 
insurrections, and repel invasions.” 

If the army was inconsiderable, the navy was hardly perceptible, embrac- 
ing only eight or ten frigates, as many more smaller' vessels, and a flotilla 
of comparatively useless gunboats. The national finances were in a corre- 
spondingly low condition. The revenue, affected by the interruptions to 
commerce during the preceding years, needed all the stimulants which it could 
obtaiu, even in time of peace. It was wholly inadecpiate to the exigencies 
of war. Accordingly, resort was had to loans, then to direct taxes and licenses 
(1813). But the ways and means fell far short of the demands upon them. 
In fine, whether we take a financial or a military point of view, we find the 
country equally unfitted for hostilities. It might rely, indeed, upon its own 
inherent energies, the energies of six millions of freemen; but even these 
were distracted, and to a great degree paralysed. 

Fortunate, therefore, was it that Great Britain was occupied — it may 
be said absorbed — in Europe. Her mighty struggle with Napoleon was at 
its height when the United States dcclai-cd war. To British cars the declara- 
tion soimcled much the same as the wail of a child amidst the contentions 
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of men. Very little heed was paid to it, the retraction of the ordeis in council 
being considered as likely to end it altogether. But to the astonishment 
of the British government the Americans persisted. “ Let them wait ” was 
the tone, “ until Bonaparte is crushed, and they shall have their turn.”’ 


hull’s surrender retrieved by perry 

Notwithstanding the almost entire want of means, the United States 
government determined to carry the war into the enemy’s country. For 
this purpose, William Hull, general and governor of Michigan Territoiy 
crossed from Detroit to Sandwich in Canada, with about two thousand men 
(July 12th, 1813). In a little more than a month he had not only retreated 
but surrendered, without a blow, to [an inferior force under] General Brock’ 
the governor of Lower Canada (August 16th)/. The indignation of the Ameri- 
cans at this cowardly and disgraceful transaction knew no bounds. Expecta- 
tion had been raisecl to such a height by the confident language of previous 
despatches from General Hull that nothing less than the capture of all Upper 
Canada was expected. The suriender, therefore, of an American army to 
an inferior force, together with the cession of a large extent of territory, 
as it had never entered into the calculations of the people, was almost too much 
for them to bear. As soon as General Hull was exchanged, he was, of course, 
brought before a court-martial, tried on the charges of treason, cowardice, 
and unofficer-Iike conduct, found guilty of the last two, and sentenced to be 
shot. The president, however, in consequence of his age and fonner ser- 
vices, remitted the capital punishment, but directed his name to be stricken 
from the rolls of the army — a disgrace which, to a lofty and honourable 
spirit, is worse than death. 

The British, already in possession of the northern part of Michigan, were 
soon masters of the entire territory. So fai' from being able to recover it, 
General Harrison, who made the attempt in the ensuing autumn and winter, 
found it all he could do to save Ohio from falling with Michigan. A detach- 
ment of Kentuckians yielded to a superior force of British at Frenebtown, 
on the river Raisin (January, 1813), whereupon Harrison took post by the 
Maumee, at Foit Meigs, holding out there against the British and their Indian 
allies (April, May). The same fort was again assailed and again defended, 
General Clay being at that time in command. Fort Stephenson, on the 
Sandusky, was attacked in August, but defended with great spirit and success 
by a small garrison under Major Croghan. Yet Ohio was still in danger. 

It was rescued by different operations from those as yet described. Cap- 
tain Chaimcey, after gathering a little fleet on Lake Ontario, where he achieved 
some successes, appointed Lieutenant Oliver H. Perry to the command on 
Lake Erie. Perry’s first duty was to provide a fleet ; his next, to lead it, 
when provided, against the British vessels imder Captain Barclay./ 

Early in the spring of this year the attention of the national goyem- 
ment had been seriously directed towards the important object of obtaining 
the command on Lake Erie. The earnest representations of Genera,! Hairison 
had awakened the administration to a proper sense of the necessity of this 
measure, and gieat exertions were accordingly made to obtain a force com- 
petent to engage the enemy. Two brigs and several schooners were ordered 
to be built at the port of Erie, under the directions of Commodore Oliver 
Hazard Perry ; the building of which that officer carried on with such rapidity 
that on the 2nd of August he was able to sail in quest of the enemy’s squad- 
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n He found them lying in the harbour of Malden, their foice augmented 
hv 'a new vessel, the Detroit. Finding the enemy, however, unwilling to 
venture out, the American commander returned to Put-in Bay, in South 

^^^n the'morning of the 10th of September, while the squadron was lying 
in this harbour, the enemy’s fleet was discovered standing out of the port 
of Malden with the wind in their favour. The American fleet immediately 
weiehed anchor, and fortunately got clear of the islands near the head of the 
lake before the enemy approached. At ten o’clock the wind changed, so 
as to give the former the weather-gauge. Commodore Perry then foimed 
his line of battle, and at a few minutes before twelve the action commenced. 
Tlie fixe from the enemy’s long guns proving very destructive to the Law- 
rence the flagship of the squadron, she bore up, for the purpose of closing 
mth’her opponents, and made signals to the other vessels to support her. 
The wind, however, being very light, and the fire of the enemy well-directed, 
she soon became altogether unmanageable ; she sustained the action, never- 
theless, for upwards of tw'O hours, until all her guns weie disabled and most 
of the crew either killed or wounded. In this situation of affairs the Amer- 
ican commodore, with singular presence of mind and a gallantry rarely 
equalled, resolved upon a step which decided the fortune of the day. Leav- 
ing his ship, the Lawrence, in charge of a lieutenant, he passed in an open 
boat, under a heavy fire of musketry, to the Niagara, which a fortunate 
increase of wind bad enabled her commander, Captain Elliott, to bring up. 
The latter officer now volunteered to lead the smaller vessels into close action; 
while Commodore Perry, with the Niagara, bore up and passed thiough the 
enemy’s line, pouring a destructive fire into the vessels on each side. The 
smaller American vessels, having soon afterwards arrived within a suitable 
distance, opened a well-directed fire upon their opponents, and after a short 
but severe contest the whole of the British squadron struck their colours 
to the republican vessels. 

This victory will long be memorable in the annals of the republic, both 
as being the first victory of a squadi on of its vessels over one of an enemy, 
and as being among the most brilliant and decisive triumphs over recorded 
in the annals of naval warfaie. The American loss in this engagement was 
two officers and twenty-five men killed, and ninety-six wounded, among 
whom were many officers ; that of the British, as near as could be ascertained, 
was three officeis and thirty-eight men killed, and nine officers and eighty- 
five men wounded. 

Not meiely was the character of the nation raised to the highest pitch 
of elevation by this signal victory, but the fate of the campaign on the whole 
northwestern frontier was decided by the destruction of the British squadron. 
Havmg heretofore drawn its supplies through the agency of that fleet, the 
anny of the allies would, it was foreseen, be compelled to evacuate, not only 
its position iu the American territory, but the greater part of Upper Canacla.i^i^ 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT ON THE BATTLE OE LAICE BRIE ^ 

There happened to be circumstances which rendered the bragging of 
our writers over the victory somewhat plausible. Thus they could say 
with an appearance of truth that the enemy had sixty-three guns to our 
fifty-four, and outnumbered us. In reality, as well as can be asccitained 

Reproduced by permission. Copyiight, 1882, by G P. Putnam’s Sons.] 
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from the conflicting evidence, he was infeiior in number of men; but a f ^ 
men more or less mattered nothing. Both sides had men enough to wo^rl 
the guns and handle the ships, especially as the fight was in smooth water 
and largely at long range. The important fact was that though we had nine 
guns less, yet, at a broadside, they threw half as much metal again as those 
of our antagonist. With such odds in our favour it would have been a dis- 
grace to have been beaten. The water was too smooth for our two brigs to 
show at their best ; but this very smootlmess rendered our gimboats more 
formidable than any of the British vessels, and the British testimony is 
unanimous that it was to them the defeat was primarily due. The American 
fleet came into action in worse form than the hostile squadion, the ships 
straggling badly, either owing to Perry having formed his line badly, or else to 
his having failed to train the subordinate commanders how to keep their places. 

The chief merit of the American commander and his followers was indomi- 
table courage and determination not to be beaten. This is no slight ment- 
but it may well be doubted if it would have insured victory had Barclay’s 
force been as strong as Perry’s. Perry made a headlong attack — ^his superior 
force, whether through his fault or his misfortune can hardly be said, being 
brought into action in such a manner that the head of the line was crushed by 
the inferior force opposed. Being literally hammered out of his own ship, 
Perry brought up its powerful twin-sister, and the already shattered hostile 
squadron was crushed by sheer weight. The manoeuvres which marked the 
close of the battle, and which insured the capture of all the opposing ships, 
were unquestionably very fine. 

The British ships were fought as resolutely as their antagonists, not being 
surrendered till they were crippled and helpless, and almost all the officers 
and a large portion of the men placed hors de combat. Captain Barclay 
handled his ships like a first-rate seaman. In short, our victory was due to 
our heavy metal. 

Captain Perry showed indomitable pluck, and readiness to adapt himself 
to circumstances ; but his claim to fame rests much less on his actual victory 
than on the way in which he prepared the fleet that was to win it. Here 
his energy and activity deserve all praise, not only for his success in collect- 
mg sailors and vessels and in building the two brigs, but above all for the 
manner in which he succeeded in getting them out on the lake. On that 
occasion he certainly outgeneralled Barclay; indeed, the latter committed 
an error that the skill and address he subsequently showed could not retrieve. 

But it will always be a source of surprise that the American public should 
have so glorified Perry’s victory over an inferior force, and have paid com- 
paratively little attention to McDonough’s victory, which really was won 
against decided odds in ships, men, and metal. It must always be remem- 
bered that when Perry fought this battle he was but twenty-seven years old; 
and the commanders of his other vessels were younger still. && 

THE DISASTKOUS LAND WAR 

Perry’s victory was on a small scale; yet its importance immediately 
appeared. Taking on board a body of troops from Ohio and Kentucky, 
under Harrison, Perry transported them to the neighbourhood of Sandwich, 
on the Canada shore, the same spot against which Hull had marched more 
than a twelvemonth before. The British having retired, Harrison crossed 
to Detroit. Recrossing, he advanced in pursuit of the much less numerous 
enemy, whose rear and whose main body were I'outed on two successive days 
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Hctober 4th, 5th), The latter action, on the bank of the Thames, was 
Jlpcisive' the ’British general, Proctor, making his escape with but a small 
Iwrtion of his troops, while his Indian ally, Tccumseh, was slain. Ohio was 
thus saved and Michigan recoveied; though not entirely, the British still 
hiding the’ northern extremity of the territory. 

All along the frontier between New York and Canada there had been from 
fhe first some scattered forces, both American and British. The former 
nretended to act on the offensive, but amidst continual failures. Chief of 
these movements without interest and without result was an attack against 
Queenstown, on the Canada shore of the Niagara river. Advanced parties 
mined possession of a battery on the bank, but there they weie checked, 
^d at length obliged to surrender, for want of support from their comrades 
on the Arnerican side. General Van Rensselaer was the American, General 
Brock the British commander — the latter falling in battle, the fomicr resign- 
ing in disgust after the battle was over (October 13th, 1812). In the follow- 
ing spring General Dearborn and the land troops, in conjunction with 
Chauncey and the fleet, took York (now Toronto), tlie capital of Upper 
Canada, burning the parliament house, and then proceeding successfully 
against ’the forts on the Niagara river (April, May, 1813). At this point, 
however, ^airs took an unfavomablo turn. The British mustered strong, 
and though repulsed from Sackett’s Harbour by General Brown, at the head 
of some regular troops and volunteers, they obtained the command of the 
lake, making descents on various places, and reducing the American forces, 
both land and naval, to comparative inactivity (Juno). Months afterwards 
the land forces, now under the lead of General Wilkinson, started on a long- 
proposed expedition against Montreal, but, encountering resistance on the 
way down the St. Lawrence, went straight into winter quarters within the 
New York frontier. A body of troops under General Hampton, moving in 
the same direction from Lake Champlain, met with a feint of opposition, 
rather than opposition itself, from the British; it was sufficient, however, 
to induce a retreat (November). Both these armies far outnumbered the 
British, Wilkinson havhig seventy-five hundred and Hampton forty-five 
hundred men. 

On the western border of New York tilings wont still worse. General 
M’Clure, left in charge of the Niagara frontier, was so weakened by the loss 
of men at the expiration of their terms of service, and at the same time so 
pressed by the enemy, as to abandon the Canada shore, leaving behind him 
the rains of Fort George and of the village of Newark. The destruction thus 
wreaked by orders of the government was avenged upon the New York 
borders. Parties of British and Indians, crossing the frontier at different 
places, took Fort Niagara, at the mouUi of the river, and swept the adjacent 
country with fire and sword as far as Buffalo (December) . Glutted with suc- 
cess, the invaders retired, save from Fort Niagara, which they held until 
the end of the war. In the following spring (March, 1814) General Wilkinson 
emerged from his retreat, and, with a portion of his troops, undertook to 
carry the approaches to Canada from the side of Lake Champlain. But on 
coming up with a stone mill held by British troops, he abruptly withdrew. 
A more helpless group than that of the Americans, whetlier commanders, 
officers, or soldiers, on the New York frontier, cannot well be conceived. 
There were exceptions, of course, as in the fleets of Ontario, and especially 
of Erie ; but on shore there was almost unbroken imbecility. The secretary 
of war himself, General Armstrong, had been upon the ground; he but con- 
firmed the rule. 
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As the war, thus pitiably prosecuted, entered into its thu’d year^nsu^^ 
a concentration of efforts, both American and British, took place upoii th 
Niagara frontier. General Brown, the defender of Sackett’s Harbour obtain 
ing the command, and with such supporters as General Scott and other eallani 
officers, resolved upon crossing to the Canada side. There, with an armv 
of some thirty-five hundred men, he took Fort Erie (July 2nd), gamed the 
battle of Chippewa (July 6th), and drove the enemy, under GenW Rial! 
from the frontier, save from a single stronghold, Fort George. The British 
however, on being reinforced, returned under Generals Riall and Drummond’ 
and met the Americans at Lundy’s Lane — the most of an action that had 
as yet been fought during the war. It was within the roar of Niagara that 
the opposing lines crossed their swords and opened their batteries? Begun 
by Scott, in advance of the main body, which soon came up under Brom 
the battle was continued until midnight, to the advantage of the American 
army (July 25th). But they were unable to follow up or even to maintam 
their success, and fell back upon Fort Erie. Thither the British proceeded, 
and after a night assault laid siege to the place, then under the command 
of General Gaines. As_ soon as Brown, who had withdrawn to recover from 
his wounds, resumed his command at the fort, he at once ordered a sortie 
the result being the raising of the siege (September 17th). He was soon after 
called away to defend Sackett’s Harbour, the British having the upper hand 
on the lake. His successor in command on the Niagara frontier, General 
Izard, blew up Fort Erie, and abandoned the Canada shore (November), 

Meanwhile the American arms had distinguished themselves on the side 
of Lake Champlain. Thither descended the British general, Prevost, with 
twelve thousand soldiers, lately arrived from Europe, his object being to cany 
the American works at Plattsburg, and to drive the American vessels from 
the waters. He was totally unsuccessful. Captain McDonough, after lone 
exertions, had constructed a fleet, with which he now met and ovei-whelmed 
the British squadron. The land attack upon the few thousand regulars 
and militia under General Macomb was hardly begun before it was given 
over in consequence of the naval action (September 11th). No engagement 
in the war, before or after, was more unequal in point of force, the British 
beii^ greatly the superiors ; yet none was more decisive.^ 

Of this victory, won when McDonough was only thirty years old, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt says : “ The effects of the victory were immediate and of the 
highest importance. Sir George Prevost and his army at once fled in great 
haste and confusion back to Canada, leaving our northern frontier clear 
tor the remainder of the war ; while the victory had a very great effect on the 
negotiations for peace. McDonough in this battle won a higher fame than 
any other commander of the war, British or American. He had a decidedly 
superior force to contend against, the officers and men of the two sides being 
about on a par in every respect; and it was solely owing to his foresight and 
resource that we won the victory. Ho forced the British to engage at a dis- 
advantage by his excellent choice of position, and he prepared beforehand 
for every possible contingency. His personal prowess had already been shown 
at the cost of the rovers of Tripoli, and in this action he helped fight the guns 
as ably as the best sailor. His skill, seamanship, quick eye, readiness of 
resource, and indomitable pluck are beyond all praise. Down to the time 
of the Civil War he is the gieatest figure in our naval history. A thoroughly 
religious man, he was as generous and humane as he was skilful and brave; 
one of the greatest of our sea captains, he has left a stainless name behind 
him.” 66 
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[1R12-1SI4 A B ] 


NAVAL DUELS AT SEA 

The British superiority observable at Lake Champlain and elsewhere 
ires a word of explanation. Napoleon, fallen some months before, had 
left the armies and fleets of Gieat Britain free to act in other scenes than those 
to which they had been so long confined. The war with the United States 
had acquired no new importance in sight of the British authorities, but it 
vras time to crush the adversary that had daied to brave them. The troops 
transported to America— some to Canada, as we have seen, some to other 
daces as we shall soon see — were superior to the Americans generally in 
numbers, and always in appointments and in discipline. They were the 
men to whom France had succumbed; it must have seemed impossible that 
the United States should resist them. 

The apprehensions of the enemy, aroused by some of the operations 
on land, had been highly excited by some of those at sea. Before the gallant 
actions ^upon the lakes, a succession of remarkable exploits had occurred 
upon the ocean. It had been the policy of the republican administration 
to keep down the navy which their federalist predecessors had encouraged. 
But the navy, or that fragment of one which remained, returned good for 
evil. The frigate Essex, under Captain Porter, took the sloop of war Aleri 
off the northern coast (August 13th, 1812) ; the frigate Qonshiuiion, Captain 
Isaac Hull, took the frigate Guerrib-e in the gulf of St. Lawrence (August’ 
19th)L' the sloop-of-w'ar Wasp, Captain Jones, took the brig Frolic, both, 
however, falling prizes to the seventy-four PoicLwrs, not far from the Ber- 
mudas (October 13th); the frigate United States, Captain Decatur, took 
the frigate Macedonian off the Azores (October 25ih) ; and the ConstiMion 
■i gain, now under Capitain Bainbridge, took the frigate Java oft Brazil (Decem- 
ber 29th). This series of triumphs was broken by but two reverses, the 
capture of the brig Nautilus by the British squadron, and that of the brig 
Vixen by the British frigate Southampton, both off the Atlantic coast. Noth- 
ing could be more striking than the effect upon both the nations that were 
at war. The British started with amazement, not to say terror, at the idea 
of their ships, their cherished instruments of superiority at sea, yielding to 
an enemy. The Americans were proportionately animated; they were for 
once united in a common feeling of pride and national honour. 

Here, however, the impulse ceased, or began to cease. The navy was 
too inconsiderable to continue the contest, the nation too inactive to recruit 
its numljers and its powers. The captures of the succeeding period of the 
war, though made with quite as much gallantry, were of much less iiiipor- 
tauce; while one vessel after another, beginning with the frigate Chesapeake, 
off Boston haibonr (June 1st, 1813), was forced to strike to Shannon. Many 
of the larger ships were hemmed in by the British blockade, when this, com- 
mencing with the war, was extended along the entire coast. The last glim- 
mer of naval victory for the time was the defeat of the sloop-of-war Avon 
by the Wasp, Captain Blakely, off the French coast (September 1st, 1814). 
But a few weeks later the W asp was lost with all its crew, leaving not a 
smgle vessel of the United States navy on the seas. Every one that had 
escaped the perils of the oceair and of war was shut up in port behind the 
greatly superior squadrons of Great Britain. 

H. 1^' ^ affair it might appear among the world's battles ; it took but half an hour, but in 

one half hour the United States of Auiotica rose to the rank of a iiist-olass power. — 
aENRT AOAMS.m] 
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BRITISH ravages; the burning of WASHINGTON 

The coast, from the first blockaded, and occasionally visited by invU 
ing parties of the British, was in an appalling state (1814). Eastport wa 
taken ; Castine, Belfast, and Machias were seized, with claims against th 
whole country east of the Penobscot : Cape Cod, or some of the tovRs upon if 
had to purchase safety; Stonington was bombarded. Foitifications were 
hastily thrown up wherever they could be by the Americans; the militia 
was called out by the states, and the general government was urged to despatch 
its regular troops to the menaced shores. It was officially announced by the 
British admiral, Cochrane, that he was imperatively instructed “ to destroy 
and lay waste all towns and districts of the United States found accessive 
to the attack of British armaments.'’ This was not war, but devastation. 

The Chesapeake, long a favoured point for the British descents, was now 
occupied by a large, indeed a double, fleet, under admirals Cochrane and 
Cockburn, with several thousand land ti'oops and marines imder General 
Ross. This body, landing about fifty miles from Washington, inarched against 
that city, while the American militia retreated hither and thither, making 
a stand for a few moments only at Bladensburg (August 24th). On the even- 
ing following this rout the British took possession of Washington, and next 
day proceeded to carry out the orders announced by the admiral. Stores 
were destroyed; a frigate and a sloop were burned; the public buildings, 
including the Capitol, and even the mansion of the president, were plundered 
and fired. Against this “unwarrantable extension of the ravages of war,” 
as it is styled by a British writer, the United States had no right to com- 
plain, remembering the burning of the parliament house at York, or the destruc- 
tion of Newark, in the preceding year, although both these outrages had been 
already avenged on the New York frontier. A few hours were enough for 
the work of ruin at Washington (August 25th), and the British returned to 
their ships. On August 29th some frigates appeared off Alexandria, and 
extorted an enormous ransom for the town. Everything on the American 
side was helplessness and submission. The president and his cabinet had 
reviewed the troops, which mustered to the number of several thousands; 
generals and officers had been thick upon the field ; but there was no consistent 
counsel, no steadfast action, and the country lay as open to the enemy as if 
it had been uninhabited. 

It is a relief to return to Baltimore. Fresh from their marauding vic- 
tories, the British landed at North Point, some miles below that city. They 
were too strong for the Americans, who retired, but not until after a bravely 
contested battle, in which the British commander, General Ross, was slain 
(September 12th). As the army advanced against the. town, the next day, 
the fleet bombarded Fort McHenry, an inconsiderable defence just below 
Baltimore. But the bombardment and the advance proving ineffectual, 
the invaders retreated. They had been courageously met, triumphantly 
repelled. North Point and Fort McHenry are names which shine out, like 
those of Erie and Champlain, brilliant amidst encompassing darkness. 

As if one war were not enough for a nation so hard pressed, another had 
broken out. The Indians on the northwest, the followers of Tecumseh, and 
others besides, were but the allies of the British. Independent foes, fighting 
altogether for themselves, uprose in the Creeks of the Mississippi Territory, 
where they surprised some hundreds of Americans at Fort Mims (August, 
1813). Numerous bodies of border volunteers at once started for the haunts 
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Phief amongst the number being Lie i,ron|)S oi I riineRsee, under 
of the enemy, penetrating into the heart of tin' (hvi'k country, af(('r 
Hnndv encounters, Jackson at length routed the' luiiln liody of tlu> 
■anons bloody [Horseshoe lieudl (March 27th, ISM), A 

“ months after, he concluded a treaty, by wliicli tlu; Creiiks Hurreiuku'ed 

Uilhreer part of’ their territory. . , , 

Sugh remained, as has been seen, to keep the nation in_sa< straits. 
There were various causes to produce the same (dfeet,. lo raise ( he viu-y 
fid t Pidpntial for carrying on a war, a siilheient army liad hmui fmind impos- 
!bte notwithstanding all sorts of new provisions to l.aeililah* the oneralioii. 
T wiq in vain to increase the bounties, m vain even to authorise (li(> enlist- 
iipnt of minors without the consent of their parents or masters; all alluie- 
mmts failed The chief reliance of (he goviu'iiment was neei'ssarily upon 
he militia about which the same conlroversii's eoiitmued as (hose ahviuly 
mentioned’between the federal and the state authorities. Yi't, to sliow I hi' 
e.xtent to which the opposition party indulged itself in emharrassiiig (lie 
(Tovemment, an alarm was sounded against the national loreifis, sniall I hough 
they were, as threatening the libert ies of tlu' eonn ( ry, 

But the army was not the only point of dillieully. To prevent siip|ilies 
to the forces of the enemy, as well as to out him oil from all aiiviintiigi's of 
commerce with the United Stales, a ni'w ('miiargo wns laid (heei'iiiher, hSIk). 
So severe were its restrictions, affecting ('veu the eoastiing trade and the 
yiery, that Massachusetts called it another Ihistoupoit bill, anil pniiioiiiieed 
it by her legislature, to be unconstitutional. H was ri'pealeil in a h'W monllis, 
and with it the non-importation act, whicdi, in one shape or another, had Imiig 
upon the commercial interests of the nation for years (A])ril, tSM). Moie 
serious by far were tlio financial c'ml)arnissmf>iilH of the gina'rnment. All 
efforts to relieve the treasury had hemi wholly iiiiuleipiah'. hoan after loan 
nas contracted, tax after tax was laid, until carriages, fiirnilui'i', jiiijn'r, and 
even watches were assessed, while jilans were formed for oilier menus, siieh 
113 the creation of a national hank, the earlier one Imviiig ex[>ii'eil aeeoi'ditig 
to the provisions of its eliarter. Hut the stati' to whieh llie (limiiei'S id leiigl Ii 
arrived was this: that while eleven niiliions of ri'veiiiie were all lo he eomih'd 
upon— ten from taxes, and only one from onstoiiiH diil.ies fift.y niiliions 
Mere needed for the expenditures of the year (IBt.')), (t did 110(1 eaw' iiiut tors 
nhen a large number of the banks of tbe country suspended specie pavmenis 
(August, 1814). 

The opposition to the war Imd never ceased. It vi'sled, indeed, on founda- 
tions too deep to be lightly moved. Below tin' jiujiits iiiimediulely relating 
to the war itself were the earlier questions arising diii'iiig tlu' nperalioii of (lie 
government, nay, the still earlier ones that arosi' willi (he goveriuneiil - (lie 
questions of the constitution. All these had been liroiight out into eon- 
hast and into collision by the condict with (ireat Britain./ 


A, B, HVRT ON THE SECESSION MOVTOMIONT IN NHW NNIIUANI) (IHl'l A.n,)‘ 


Positive and dangerous opposition had bi'en urged in Nmv Idiigbuid from 
tiie beginnmg of the war. Besides tlu> saerifiee of men, iVlas,saelmsel Is fur- 

mm f V'i'Wnwi- Hk' <‘leetions of IS 12 

ana the federalists obtained control of evi'ry New England slide govern- 


[‘Reproduced by poimiqaiou. Gopyriebt, tS97, by luuiKimuiM, Gircii, A- ('o.l 
H. W— VOL, xxin. X 
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ment, and secured most of the New England members of 
temper of this federalist majority may bo seeu in a succession of address 
and speeches in the Massachusetts^ legislature. On Jiuie 15th, 1813 Jo^iah 
Quincy offered a losolution that “in a war like the present, waged without 
justifiable cause and prosecuted in a manner which indicates that conquest 
and ambition are its real motives, it is not becoming a moral and religious 
people to express any approbation of military or naval exploits which are 
not immediately connected with the defence of our seacoast and soil” 
As the pressure of the war grew heavier, the tone in New England grew sterner 
On February 18th, 1814, a report was made to the Massachusetts legislature 
containing a declaration, taken almost literally from Madison’s Vhgiuia 
Resolution of 1798, that “whenever the national compact is violated and 
the citizens of the state oppressed by cmel and unauthorised laws, this legis- 
lature is bound to interpose its power and wrest from the oppressor his victim.” 

The success of the British attacks in August and September, 1814, seemed 
to indicate the failure of the war. Congress met on September 19th to confront 
the growing danger ; but it refused to authorise a new levy of troops; it refused 
to accept a proposition for a new United States Bank; it consented with 
reluctance to new taxes. The time seemed to have arrived when the protests 
of New England against the continuance of the war might be made effective 
The initiative was taken by Massachusetts, which, on October 16th, voted 
to raise .151,000,000 to support a state army of ten thousand troops, and to ask 
the other New England states to meet in convention. 

On December 15th, 1814, delegates assembled at Hartford from Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island, with unofficial representatives 
from New Hampshire and Vermont. The head of the Massachusetts dele- 
gation was George Cabot, who had been chosen because of his known opposi- 
tion to the secession of that state. As he said himself, “We are going to keep 
you young hot-heads from getting into mischief.” The expectation through- 
out the country was that the Hartford convention would recommend secession. 
Jefferson wrote : “ Some apprehended danger from the defection of Massa- 
chusetts. It is a disagreeable circumstance, but not a dangerous one. If 
they become neutral, we are sufficient for one enemy without them; and, 
in fact, we get no aid from them now.” 

After a session of three weeks, the Hartford convention adjourned, ,Ianuar>’ 
14th, 1816, and published a formal report. They declared that the consti- 
tution had been violated, and that “states which have no common umpire 
must be their own judges and execute their own decisions.” They submitted 
a list of amendments to the constitution intended to protect a minonty 
of states from aggressions on the part of the majority. Finally they sub- 
mitted, as their ultimatum, that they should be allowed to retain the pro- 
ceeds of the national customs duties collected within their borders. Behind 
the whole document was the implied intention to withdraw from the Union 
if this demand were not complied with. To comply was to deprive the United 
States of its financial power, and was virtually a dissolution of the constitu- 
tion. The delegates who were sent to present this powerful remonstrance 
to congress were silenced by the news that peace had been declared.^ 

ANDREW Jackson’s victory at new Orleans 

Late in the summer preceding the Hartford convention a British partv 
landed at Pensacola, whose Spanish possessors were supposed to be inciined 
to side against the United States. An attack, in the early autumn, upon 
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Fort Bowyer, thirty miles from Mobile, was repelled by the small but heroic 
eairison under Major Lawrence (September 15th). A month or two after- 
wards General Jackson advanced against Pensacola with a force so formi- 
dable that the British withdrew, J ackson then resigning the town to the Spanish 
aathorities, and repairing to New Orleans, against which the enemy was 
believed to be preparing an expedition (November). There he busied him- 
self in raising his forces and providing his defences, until the British arrived 
upon the coast. After capturing a feeble flotilla of the Americans, they began 
their advance against the capital of Louisiana (December). They were ten 
thousand and upwards; the Americana not more than half as numerous. 
Jackson, on learning of their approach, marched directly against them, sur- 
prising them in their camp by night, and dealing them a blow from which they 
hardly seem to have recovered (December 23rd). They soon, however, 
resumed the offensive imder_ Sir Edward Pakenham, advancing thrice against 
the American lines, but thrice re- 
treating. The last action goes by 
the name of the battle of New 
Orleans. It resulted in the defeat 
of the enemy, with the loss of 
Pakenham and two thousand be- 
sides, the Americans losing less 
than a hundred (January 8th, 

1815)./ At the close of the battle 
some five hundred of the British 
rose unhurt from among the dead 
and gave themselves up as prison- 
ere. To save their lives, they had 
dropped down and lain as if dead 
until the battle was over.?!; The 
British retired to the sea, taking 
Fort Bowyer, the same that had 
resisted an attack the autumn 
before (February 12th). Louisi- 
ana had been nobly defended, 
and not by the energy of Jackson 
alone, nor by the resolution of her Andrew Jackson 

own people, but by the generous (uov-isis) 

spirit with which the entire South- 
west sent its sons to her rescue. [Even tho outlawed pirates of Barataiia, 
under Jean Lafitte, refused British advances and aided Jacksorr.] 

Jackson had hesitated at nothing in defending New Orleans. Upon 
the approach of the British, he proclaimed martial law; he continued it 
mter their departure. The author of a newspaper article reflecting upon 
the general’s conduct was sent to prison to await trial for life. The United 
Mates district judge was arrested and expelled from the city for having issued 
a writ of habeas corpus in the prisoner’s behalf; and on the district attorney's 
applying to the state court in behalf of the judge, he, too, was banished. On 
me proclamation of peace, martial law was necessarily suspended. The judge 
returned, and summoning the general before him imposed a fine of ,151,000. 
itie sum was paicl by Jackson, but was ottered to be repaid to him by a sub- 
scription, which proved public opinion to sustain his determined course, 
itefusmg to receive the subscription, he was reimbursed, nearly thirty years 
afterwards, by order of congress. 
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THE NAVY reappears; THE PEACE OP GHENT 

While these events were going on by land, the sea was for a time aban- 
doned, at least by all national vessels. Privateers continued their work of 
plunder and of destruction — a work which, however miserable to contem- 
plate, doubtless had its effect in bringing the war to a close. But the naiv 
of the nation had disappeared from the ocean. It piesently reappeared 
in the shape of its pride and ornament, the Constitution, which, under her 
new commander, Stewart, got to sea from Boston (December, 1814). The 
President, Hornet, and Peacock did the same from New York, the Pmidenl 
being immediately captured, though not without a severe combat, by the 
British cruisers (January, 1815). Her loss was avenged by the sister vessels- 
the Constitution taking two sloops of war at once — ^thc Cyane and the Lewit 
— off Madeira (February 20th) ; the Hornet sloop taking the Penguin bng 
off the island of Tristan da Cunha (March 23rd) ; and the Peacock sloop taking 
the Nautilus, an East India's Company’s cruiser, off Sumatra (June SOth).' 
All these actions were subsequent to a treaty of peace. _ 

The war had not continued a year when the administration accepted an 
offer of Russian mediation, and despatched envoys to treat of peace. Great 
Britain declined the mediation of Russia, but offered to enter into negotia- 
tions either at London or at Gottenburg. The American government chose 
the latter place. But on the ne-ws of the triumph of Great Britain and her 
allies over Napoleon, the demands of the United States were sensibly modified. 
The administration and its party declared that the pacification of Europe 
did away with the very abuses of which America had to complain ; in other 
words, that there would be no blockades or impressments in time of peace, 

Pour months and a half elapsed before coming to terms. The British 
demands, especially on the point of retaining the conquests made during 
the -war, were altogether inadmissible. A treaty was consequently framed 
at Ghent, restoring the conquests on either side, and providing commissioners 
to arrange the boundary and other minor questions between the nations 
(December 24th), The objects of the war, according to_ the declarations 
at its outbreak, were not mentioned in the articles by which it was closed, 
yet the United States did not hesitate to ratify the treaty (February 18th). 
Within a week afterwards the president recommended “the na-vigation of 
American vessels by American seamen, either natives or such as are already 
naturalised”; the reason assigned being “to guard against incidents which, 
during the periods of war in Europe, might tend to interrupt peace.” What 
could not be gained by treaty might be secured by legislation. 

Though much was waived for the sake of peace, one principle, if no more, 
had been maintained for the country. In the first year of the war the British 
had set out to treat some Irishmen taken while fighting on the American side, 
not as ordinary prisoners of war but as traitor, s to Great Britain. On their 
being sent to be tried for treason in England, congress aroused itself in their 
behalf, and author iaed the adoption of retaliatory measures. An equal num- 
ber of British captives was presently imprisoned, and when the British retorted 
by ordering twice as many American officer’s into confinement, the Americans 

' TThxis terminated at sea,” says the British historian Alison,'’ “this memorable contest, 
in ■wHch the English, for the first time for a century and a half, met with equal antagonists 
on their own element; and in recounlinj? winch, the British historian, at a loss 'wneyier to 
admire most the devoted heroism of his own countrymen or the gallant beaiing of tneir 
antagonists, feels almost equally warmed m narrating either side of the strife '' 
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*l^^/~the^sanic by the British officers in their power. The British govern- 
go far as to older its commanders, in case any retaliation was 
^flVted upon the prisoners in American hands, to destroy the towns and their 
‘habitants upon the coast. It was at this juncture tliat Massachusetts, 
q already alluded to, appeared in the lines of nullification. All along there 
hid been'^very little sympathy, among the opposition, for the humane pro- 
f 5sions of defending the sailor and the stranger, upon which the adininistra- 
ton party were apt to discourse rather than to act._ The federalist majority 
in Massachusetts, caring little for the fate of the Irish prisoners, forbade the 
use of the state prisons for the British officers now ordered to be confined 
^February, 1814). The matter was set at rest by the retraction of the British 
eovernment, who consented to treat the Irishmen as prisoners of war. Proc- 
lamation was made pardoning all past offences of the sort, but threatening 
future ones with the penalties of treason — a threat that was never attempted 
to be fulfilled (July). So the Americans gained their point, a point for which 
the early settlers had laboured, and for which the true men of the revolution 
had struggled — the protection of foreigners. Some months after the Tmaty 
of Ghent, a treaty was made with the Indians of the Northwest. Such as had 
been at war agreed to bury the tomahawk, and to join with such as had 
been at peace in new rGlations with the United States (September). 

Another treaty had been made by this time. It was with the dey of 
Algiers, who had gone to war with the United States in the same year that 
Great Britain did. The United Slates, however, had paid no attention to 
the inferior enemy until relieved of the superior. Then was war declared, 
and a fleet despatched, under Commodore Decatur, by which captures were 
made, and terms dictated to the Algerine. The treaty not only surrendered all 
American prisoners, and indemnified all American losses in the war, but re- 
nounced the claim of tribute on the part of Algiers (June). Tunis and Tripoli 
being brought to terms, the United States were no longer tributary to pirates. 

There had been strength enough to deal the blow against Algiers. But 
the nation ■was in a state of nearly complete exhaustion. This remark is not 
meant to apply to individual cases of embarrassment and destitution produced 
by the war ; for while many had lost, as many more had gained a competence 
or a fortune. But the nation, as a whole, was, for the moment, exhausted. 
Madison had been re-elected president, with Elbridge Gerry as vice-president, 
in the first year of the war with Great Britain. If he really consented to war 
as the price of his re-election, he had had his reward. The difficulties of his 
second term weighed upon him, crushed him. He welcomed peace, as his party 
welcomed it — in fact, as the whole nation welcomed it — ^^vith the same sensa- 
tions of relief that men would feci in an earthquake, when the earth, yawn- 
ing at their feet, suddenly closed. To see from what the government and 
the nation were saved, it is sufficient to read that systems of conscription 
for the army and of impressment for the navy wore amongst the projects 
pending at the close of a war which had increased the public debt by 
one hundred and twenty million dollars./ Channing M\, declares that “ the 
war of 1812 settled two great questions within the United States.” First, it 
brought_ the American people for the first time to a realising sense of 
nationality, causing the federalist party to lose popularity so steadily that 
in 1820 it cast not one electoral vote. Secondly, the war taught the American 
people the danger of foreign complications ; it opened their eyes to the 
fact that they were not a province but a nation. In a sense, then, it is 
comot, Channing declares, to speak of the war of 1812 as a Second War of 
Independence. “ 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT ON THE RESOT.TS OP THE WAR OF 1812' 

Neither side succeeded in doing what it intended. Americans declared 
that Canada must and should be conquered, but the conquering came quite 
as near being the other way. British writers insisted that the American 
navy should be swept from the seas; and during the sweeping process it 
increased fourfold. 

When the United States declared war, Great Britain was straining every 
nerve and muscle in a death-struggle with the most formidable military 
despotism of modern times, and was obliged to intru.st the defence of her 
Canadian colonies to a mere handful of regulars, aided by the local fencibles 
But congress had provided even fewer trained soldiers, and relied on militia! 
The latter chiefly exercised their fighting abilities upon one another in duel- 
ling, and, as a rule, were afflicted with conscientious scruples whenever it 
was necessary to cross the frontier and attack the enemy. Accordingly, the 
campaign opened with the bloodless surrender of an American general to 
a much inferior British force, and the war continued much as it had begun; 
we suffered disgrace after disgrace, while the losses we inflicted, in turn, on 
Great Britain were so slight as hardly to attract her attention. At last, 
having crushed her greater foe, she turned to crush the lesser, and, in her turn, 
suffered ignominious defeat. By this time events had gradually developed 
a small number of soldiers on our northern frontier, who, commanded by 
Scott and Brown, were able to contend on equal terms with the veteran 
troops to whom they were opposed^ though these formed part of what was 
then undoubtedly the most formidable fighting infantry any European 
nation possessed. The battles at this period of the struggle were remark- 
able for the skill and stubborn courage with which they were waged, as well 
as for the heavy loss involved ; but the number of combatants was so small 
that in Europe they would have been regarded as mere outpost skirmishes, 
and they wholly failed to attract any attention abroad in that period of colos- 
sal armies. 

In summing up the results of the struggle on the ocean it is to be noticed 
that very little was attempted, and nothing done, by the American navy 
that could materially affect the result of the war. Commodore Rodgers’ 
expedition after the Jamaica Plate fleet failed; both the efforts to get a small 
squadron into the East Indian waters also miscarried; and otherwise the 
whole history of the struggle on the ocean is, as regards the Americans, only 
the record of individual cruises and fights. The material results were not 
very great, at least in their effect on Great Britain, whose enormous navy 
did not feel in the slightest degree the loss of a few frigates and sloops. But 
morally the result was of inestimable benefit to the United States. The 
victories kept up the spirits of the people, cast down by the defeats on land; 
practically decided in favour of the Americans the chief question in dispute 
— Great Britain’s right of search and impressment — and gave the navy 
and thereby the comitry a world-wide reputation. I doubt if ever before 
a nation gained so much honour by a few single-ship duels; for there ca^e 
no question which side came out of the war with the greatest credit, 'me 
damage inflicted by each on the other was not very equal in amount, but 
the balance was certainly in favour of the United States, as can he seen 


[' Reproduced by permission. Copyright, 1882, by G. P. Putnam's Sons.] 
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by the following tableSj 
the various years; 


CAUSED 


By ocean cruisers 

On the lakes 

By the army 

By pnvateera. . . ^ 

Total 


for the details of which reference can be made to 


Amqiuoam Loss 

British Loss 

Tonnage 

Guns 

Tonnaqu 

Guns 

6,984 

278 

8,451 

351 

727 

37 

4,159 

212 

3,007 

110 

600 

22 



402 

20 

9,718 

431 

13,512 

605 


In addition we lost four revenue-cutters, mounting twenty-four guns, and, 
in the aggregate, of three hundred and eighty-seven tons, and also twenty- 
five gunboats, with seventy-one guns, and, in the aggregate, of nearly two 
thousand tons. This would swell our loss to twelve thousand one hundred 
and five tons and five hundred and twenty-six guns;i but the loss of the 
revenue-cutters and gunboats can fairly be considered to be counterbalanced 
by the capture or destruction of the various British royal packets (all armed 
with from two to ten guns), tenders, barges, etc., which would be in the aggre- 
gate of at least as great tonnage and gun force, and with more numerous crews. 

But the comparative material loss gives no idea of the comparative honour 
gained. The British navy, numbering at the outset a thousand cruisers, 

‘This differs greatly from the figures given by James in his Naval Ocr,umnces. Tie makes 
the American loss 14,844 tons and 660 guns. His list inoludos, for oxamplo, the " Gi owler and 
the Bmilton, upset in carrying sail to avoid Sir James’ Hoot” ; it would be quite ns reason- 
able to put down the loss of the Royal Qtorgt to tho credit of the Fronoh, Then ho mentions 
the Mia and the OrowUr, wliioli weio recaptured ; tho Asp, whicli was also recaptured ; 
the "Beio York, 40, destroyed at Washington,” which was not destroyed or harmed in any way, 
and which, uioieover, was a oondomuod hulk; tho “Bostmi, 42 [in reality 33], destroyed lit Wash- 
ington,” which had been a condomned hulk for ten years, and had no guns or anything eisa 
in her, and was as muoli a loss to our navy as tlio fishingup and buining of an old wreck would 
have been ; and eight gunboats whoso destruction was oithor inythkial, or else whioli were 
not national vessels By doducting all these wo roduoo James’ total by 130 guns and 3,600 
tons; and a few alterations (suoli as excluding the swivels in tho Fresident’s tops, which he 
oouiits, etc,) brings Ins number down to that given above — and also allouls a good idea of 
the value to he attached to his figures and tables. The Biilish loss ho gives at but 630 muis 
and 10,273 tons He omits the 24-gun ship burned by Chaunooy at York, although moluuiiig 
the frigate and corvette burned by Ross at Wasliinglon ; if tho former is oxoluded the two 
latter should be, winch would make tho balaneo still more in favour of the Ainericans. Ho 
omits the guns of the Gloucester, because tlioy had boon taken out of her and placed in battery 
on the shore, but he includes those of the Adams, which liad boon seivod in jpiooisely tho 
same way. He omits all roferouco to the British 14-gun sclioonor buniod on Ontaiio, and 
to all 8- and 4-gun sloops and schooners caplurod tlioio, although inoliidiiig tho corresponding 
American vessels. The reason that ho so imicU uiidorostiinalos the tonnage, osjiooially on 
tho lakes, I have elsewhere discussed. His tables of tlio relative loss in men are oven moie 
erroneous, exaggerating that of the Americans and greatly uiidorostimating that of the Brit- 
ish; but ! have not tabulated this, on account of the impossibility of getting fair estimates 
of the killed and wounded in tho outting-out expoditions and tho difiioulty of enumerating 
the prisoners taken in descents, etc. Boughly, about 3,700 Amorioans and 8,800 Britisli 
were captured; the comparative loss in killed and wounded stood muoli moio in our favour. 

I have oxeluded from the British loss tho brigs Detroit and Gatedonia and schooner Nancy 
(aggregating ten guns and about 600 tons) destroyed on tho upper lakes, booaiise I hardly 
know whether they could be ooiisidored nalionnl vosscls; the suhooner Nighjlyer, of eight 
pns, forty men, and 300 tons, taken by Bodgers, hooauae she seems to liavo been merely a 
teadet; and the Dominiea, 16, of seventy-seyon men and 870 tons, boonnso her cantor, the 
though nominally an American, wos really a Pronoli vessel. Of eouiee 
Doth tables are only approximately exact: but at any rate the balance ol damage and loss 
was over four to three in our favour. 
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had accomplished less than the American, whieh numbered but a dozen 
Moreover, most of the loss suffered by the former was in single fight, while 
this had been but twice the case with the Americans, who had generally 
been overwhelmed by numbers. Of the twelve single-ship actions, two 
(those of the Argus and the Chesapeake) undoubtedly redounded most to the 
credit of the British, in two (that of the Wasp with the Reindeer, and that of 
the Enterprise with the Boxer) the honours were nearly even, and m the other 
eight the superiority of the Americans was very manifest. 

In the American navy, unlike the British, there was no impressment, 
the sailor was a volunteer, and he shipped in whatever craft his fancy selected. 
Throughout the war there were no “picked crews” on the American side, 
excepting on the last two cruises of the Constitution, James' statement 
to the contrary being in every case utterly without foundation. One of the 
standard statements made by the British historians about the war is that 
our ships were mainly or largely manned by British sailors. This, if true, 
would not interfere with the lessons which it teaches; and, besides that, it 
is not true.6* 
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THE GROWTH OP DEMOCRACY 

[1814-1848 AD] 

At last, after a period of fivo-aiid-twenty years, the people of 
the United States were free to attend to their own conceins in 
their own way, unmolested by foreign nations. Fioin 1793 to 
1815 the questions winch occupied tlio public mind were neutral 
rights, orders in oouneil, French deureca, impreasmeiit, embar- 
goes, treaties, non-intei course acts, ndmiialty decisions, blockades, 
the conduct of England, the conduct of Fiance, the insolonco of the 
French Directory, the triumphs, the ambition, anil the tioaolioi y of 
Napoleon. Henceforth for many ycais to come, the questions of tho 
day were to be the state of the currency, the national bank, manufac- 
tures, the tariff, mteinal improvements, interstate commeico, the 
pubiic lands, the astonishing growth of the West, tho lights of tho 
states, extension of slavery, and the triio place of the supremo court 
in the system of government. On the day, tlicrcfoio, when Madison 
issued his proclamation announcing peace, a new ora in the national 
history was opened — John Bach McMa8tbe.5 


AFTERMATH OF THE WARJ MONHOE’S RRESIDENCY 

The idea that the United States emerged from the contest with Great 
Britain with its citizens self-satisfied, and strangcia applauding, is certainly 
a grateful one. But it is difficult to find tho authority upon which it rests. 
To begin with foreign powers, and with the one most likely to be impressed 
with American grandeur — Great Britain — she appears absorbed in other 
interests of much laiger importance in her eyes. A commercial convention 
was framed in the summer following the peace ; but it left many matters 
undetermined, many unsatisfactorily detominod, As for the negotiations 
ordered by the Treaty of Ghent, they were begun upon, yet so idly that con- 
clusions were not reached for years and years. Other nations showed even less 
inclination to come to terms. France, Spain, Naples, tho Netlierlands, Den- 
mark, and Sweden were all in arrears on the score of indemnities for spolio- 
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tiong upon American commerce; and most of them remained in arreamiiin 
a subsequent period. An act of congress invited maritime powers to abanclo 
the restrictions hitherto placed upon commerce; but the invitation waq 
no means generally accepted (March, 1815). 

At home, affairs were in an equally unsettled state. The war establisli 
inent was lowered ; a new tariff was adopted at once, to increase the revenue 
of the government and to encourage the industry of the people ; the system 
of taxation was reformed by the gradual abolition of direct W internal 
taxes. To aid in restoring the currency, and in directing the finances generally 
a new Bank of the United States was chartered (March, 1816). AH this 
was not done in a day ; nor was there any instantaneous revival of commerce 
and of industry. On the contrary, periods of depression recurred, in which 
individual fortunes vanished and national resources failed. But the general 
tendency was towards recovery from the disorders into which the country 
had been plunged by the recent war. 

Madison’s troubled administration came to an end. James Monroe was 
the president for the next eight years (1817-1825), with Daniel D. Tompkms 
as vice-president. Monroe, once an extreme but latterly a moderate repub- 
lican, so far conciliated all parties as to be re-elected with but one electoral 
vote against him,. Old parties were dying out. The great question of the 
period, to be sot forth presently, was one with which republicans and feder- 
alists, as such, had nothing to do. 


THE SEMINOLE WAR AND ACQUISITION OE FLORIDA 

The now administration had but just opened, when the Seminole War, 
as it was styled, broke out with the Creeks of Georgia and Florida. Con- 
flicts between the borderers and some of the Indians lingering m the terri- 
tory ceded several years beforc led to a determination of the United States 
govermnent to clear the country of the hostile tribes (November, 1817). 
A war, of course, ensued, beginning with massacres on both sides, and ending 
with a spoiling, burning, slaying expedition, half militia and half Indians, 
under General Andi'ew Jackson, the conqueror of the Creeks in the preceding 
war (March, 1818). On the pretext that the Spanish authorities countenanced 
the hostilities of the Indians, Jackson took St. Mark’s and Pensacola, not 
without some ideas of seizing even St. Augustine. He also put to death, 
within the Spanish limits, two British subjects accused of stirring up the 
Indians (March, May), so that the war, though called the Seminole, might 
as well be called the Florida War. The Spanish minister protested against 
the invasion of the Florida Territory, of which the restitution was imme- 
diately ordered at Washington, though not without approbation of the course 
pursued by Jackson. 

Florida was a sore spot on more accounts than one. The old trouble 
of boundaries had never been settled; but that was a trifle compared with 
the later troubles arising from fugitive criminals, fugitive slaves, smugglers, 
pirates, and, as recently shown, Indians, to whom Florida furnished not only 
a refuge but a starting-point. The Spanish authorities, themselves by no 
means molined to respect their neighbours of the United States, had no 
power to make others respect them. Former difficulties, especially those 
upon American indemnities, were not settled ; while new ones had gathered 
in consequence of South American revolutions, and North American dis- 
positions to side with the revolutionists. The proposal of an earlier tune 
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to^Durcliase Florida was renewed by the United States. A treaty was con- 
pluded On the payment of $5,000,000 by the American government to 
pitizens who claimed indemnity from Spain, that power agreed to relinquish 
the Floridas, East and West (February 22nd, 1819). It was nearly tw'o 
vpqrs however, before Spain ratified the treaty, and fully two before Florida 
territory formed a part of the United States (1821). 


the shavery question; the ^nssoum compromises 

The state of Connecticut, hitherto content with her charter government, 
at length adopted a new constitution, in which there was but little improve- 
ment upon the old one, except in making suffrage general and the support 
of a chmch system volmitary (1818). New constitutions and new states 
were constantly in process of formation. Indiana (December 11th, 1816), 
Mississippi (December 10th, 1817), Illinois (December 3rd, 1818), and Ala- 
bama (December 14th, 1819), all became members of the Union. The eastern 
half of the Mississippi Territory had become the territory of Alabama in 1817. 

Before the detoite accession of Alabama, Missouri was proposed as a candi- 
date for admission. It was a slaveholding territory. But when the pre- 
liminary steps to its becoming a state were begun upon in congress, a New 
York representative, James Tailmadge, moved that no more slaves should 
be brought in, and that the children of those already there should be liberated 
at the age of twenty-five. On the failure of this motion, another New York 
representative, John W. Taylor, moved to prohibit slavery in the entire 
territory to the north of latitude thirty-six degrees thirty minutes. This, 
too, was lost. A bill setting off the portion of Missouri Territory to the south 
of the line just named, as the territory of Arkansas, was passed. But noth- 
ing was done towards establishing the state of Missouri (February, March, 
1819). 

Nothing, unless it were the debate, in which the question at issue became 
clear. There weie two reasons, it then appeared, for making Missouri a free 
state ; one, that it was the turn for a free state, the last (Alabama) ^ having been 
a slave state ; while, of the eight admitted since the constitution, four had 
been free and four slave states. Another and a broader reason was urged, 
to the effect that slavery ought not to be permitted in any state or territory 
where it could be prohibited. On this, the northern views were the more 
earnest, in that the nation had committed itself by successive acts to a course 
too tolerant, if not too favourable, towards slavery. First, it will be recol- 
lected, came the organisation of tho territory south of the Ohio ; next, that 
of the Mississippi Territory ; and afterwards, the acquisition and the organisa- 
tion of Louisiana. All these pfoceedings were national, and all either ac- 
knowledged or extended the area of slavery. Kentucky had been admitted 
a skve state as a part of Virginia; Mississippi and Alabama as jearts of the 
Mississippi Territory. To carry out the same course would have insured the 
admission of Missouri as a part of the Louisiana acquisition ; and on this the 
muthem members strongly insisted. To this, on the contrary, the North 
demurred, determined, if possible, to stop the movement that had thus far 
prevailed. 

Greater stress was laid on the constitutional argument. The proposal 
to oblige Missouri to become a free state, said the advocates of slavery, is 

‘ Not yet actually admitted, but authorised to apply for admission in the usual way. 
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a violation of the constitution. That sovereign authority, theTdeXm)' 
leaves the state itself in all cases to settle the matter of slavery as well^'^’ 
all other matters not expressly subjected to the general government To 
a twofold answer was returned : first, that Missouri was not a state, but a terr'^ 
tory, and therefore subject to the control of congress; and, second, that eveli 
if regarded as a state, she would not be one of the original thirteen to which 
alone belonged the powers reserved under the constitution. Therefore 
congress could deal with her as it pleased. It was moreover argued that con- 
gress ought to arrest the progress of slavery, as a point upon which the national 
welfare was staked ; a point, therefore, to which the authority of the general 
government was expressly and indispensably applicable according to the 
constitution. 

Had it been an outbreak of hostilities, had it been a march of one half 
the country against the other, there could hardly have been a more intense 
agitation. The attempted prohibition of slavery was denounced in congte^ 
as the preliminary to a negro massacre, to a civil war, to a dissolution of the 
Union. Out of congress, it provoked such language as that used by the 
aged Jeffersoiio: “The Missouri question,” he wrote, “is a breaker on which 
we lose the Missouri country by revolt, and what more God only knows. 
From the battle of Bunker Hill to the Treaty of Paris, we never had so omi- 
nous a question.” ^ Public meetings were held ; those at the South to repel the 
interference of the North, those at the North to rebuke the pretensions of the 
South. The dispute extended into the tribunals and the legislatures of the 
states, the northern declaring that Missouri must be for freemen only, the 
southern that it must be for freemen and for slaves. 

So stood the matter as the year drew to a close and congress reassembled, 
A new turn was then given to the question, by the application of Maine 
to be received as a state, Massachusetts having consented to the separation. 
" Here, then, is the free state to match with Alabama,” exclaimed the partisans 
of slavery in Missouri; “now give us our slave state.” But the opponents 
of slavery did not yield; they had planted themselves on principles, they said, 
not on numbers. At this the South was naturally indignant. It had been 
a plea all along that a free state was due to the Noidh ; and now, when one was 
forthcoming, Wo were claimed. If the reply was made that Maine, bemg 
but a division of Massachusetts, was no addition to the northern strength, 
this did not content the South. Feelings of bitterness and of injustice were 
aroused between both parties; both drew farther apart. If peace did not 
come, war would, and that soon. 

The senate united Maine and Missouri in the same bill and on the same 
terms, that is, without any restriction upon slavery. But a clause intro- 
duced on the motion of Jesse B. Thomas, of Illinois, prohibited the intro- 
duction of slavery into any portion of the Louisiana territory as yet unor- 
ganised, leaving Louisiana the state and Arkansas the tmitory, as well as 
Missouri, just what they were, that is, slaveholding. This was the Missouri 
Compromise. It came from the North,. On the part of the North, it yields 
the claim to Missouri as a free state ; on the part of the South, it yielded the 
claim to the immensely larger regions which stretched above and beyond 
Missouri to the Pacific. The line of 36° 30', proposed the year before, wm 
again proposed, save only that Missouri, though north of the line, was to be 
a Southern state. Thus the senate determined, not without opposition 
from both sides. The house, on the contrary, adopted a bill, admitting 

P Elsewhere Jefferson said that the outbreak of the slavery agitation came “like afir®- 
bell in the night.’’] 
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\fr-ouri separately from Maine, and under the northern restriction concern- 
'ne^slavery. Words continued to run high. But the proposal of the com- 
nromise augured the return of tranquillity. A committee of conference 
Ltween the two branches of congress led to the agreement of both senate 
house upon a bill admitting Missouri, after her constitution should be 
formed free of restrictions, but prohibiting slavery north of the line of 36° 
(March 3rd, 1820). Maine was admitted at the same time (March 

^"^^h^e^^compromise prohibited slavery in the designated region forever. 
This was the letter ; but it was under different interpretations. When Presi- 
dent Monroe consulted his cabinet upon the question of approving the act 
of confess, all but his secretary of state, John Quincy Adams, inclined to 
read the prohibition of slavery as applying only to the territories, and not 
to the states that might arise within the prescribed boundaries. This was 
not a difference between northern and southern views, but one between 
strict and liberal constructions of tbe constitution; the strict construction 
going against all power in congress to restrict a state, while the liberal took 
the opposite groimd. So with others besides the cabinet. Amongst the 
very men who voted for the compromise were many, doubtless, who understood 
it as applying to territories alone. The northern party, unquestionably, 
adopted it in its broader sense, preventing the state as well as the territory 
from, establishing slavery. Thai there should be two senses attached to it 
from the beginning was a dark presage of future differences. 

Present differences were not yet overcome. Missouri, rejoicing in becom- 
ing a slaveholding state, adopted a constitution which denied even free negroes 
the rights of citizens. On this being brought before congress towards the 
close of the year (1820), various tactics were adopted; the extreme southern 
party gomg for the immediate admission of the state, while the extreme 
northern side urged the overthrow of state, constitution, and compromise, 
together. Henry Clay, at the head of the moderate men, succeeded, after 
long exertions, m carrying a measure providing for the admission of Mis- 
souri as soon as her legislature should solemnly covenant the rights of citizen- 
ship to “ the citizens of either of the states " (February, 1821) . This was done, 
and Missouri became a state (August 10th). 

The United States as a nation were far from insensible to the evils of 


slavery. Domestic slave trade was permitted and extended. But foreign 
slave trade, reviving to such a degree that upwards of fourteen thousand 
slaves were said to have been imported in a single year (1818), provoked 
general indignation. An act of congress declared fresh and severer penalties 
to attach to the slave dealer, while to his unhappy victims relief was offered 
in provisions for their return to their native country Q819). Another act 
denounced the traffio as piracy (1820). The same denimciation was urged 
upon foreign governments, one of which. Great Britain, prepared to enter 
into a convention for the purpose ; but the convention fell through (1823- 
1824). 


In the midst of its dissensions and its weakness, the nation was cheered 
by a visit from La Fayette. Pie came in compliance with a summons from 
the government to behold the work which he had assisted in beginning, near 
half a century before. From the day of his landing (August 16th, 1824) 
to that of his departure (September 7th, 1825), a period of more than a year, 
he was, as he described himself, “ in a whirlwind of popular kindness of which 
it was impossible to have formed any previous conception, and in which every- 
thing that could touch and flatter one was mingled.” To make some amends 
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for Iiis eaily sacrifices, pecuniary as well as personal, in the American 
congress voted La Fayette a township of the public domain, and a 
.1200,000. He deserved all that could be bestowed. “ 


THE MONROE DOCTRINE 1 

It was time for the nation to assume a more elevated attitude. No loneer 
the solitary republic amidst encompassing domains of distant monarchiM 
the United States now formed one of a band of independent states, stretch’ 
ing from Canada to Patagonia. The others wer e the Central and South Ameri- 
can colonies of Spain, which had spent yeais in insuirection and in nur 
before their independence was recognised by their elder sister of the north 
(1822) . Ministers plenipotentiary were at the same time appointecl to Meaco 
Colombia, Buenos Ayres, and Chili. As if to make amends for its delay’ 
the administration resolved upon stretching out an aim of defence between 
the nascent states of the south and the threatening powers of Eiuope. The 
purpose of the European allies, Franco, Austria, Prussia, and Ei asm, to come 
to the assistance of Spain, in subduing her insurgent colonies, was well knomi 
when President Monroe, in his seventh annual message (December 2nd’ 
1823), announced that his administration had asserted in negotiations with 
Russia, "as a principle in which the rights and interests of the United States 
are involved, that the American continents, by the free and independent 
position which they have assumed and maintained, are henceforth not to be 
considered as subjects for futmc colonisation by any European powers. Ee 
owe it," continued the president, “to candour and to the amicable relations 
existing between the United States and those powers, to declare that i\e 
should consider any attempt on their part to extend their system to any 
poition of this hemisphere as dangerous to our peace and safety. With the 
existing colonies or dopcndencics of any European power we have not inter- 
fered, and shall not interfere. But with the governments who have declared 
their independence, and maintained it, and whose independence we have on 
great consideration and on just principles acknowledged, we could not view 
any interposition for the purpose of oppressing them, or controlling in any 
other manner their destiny by any European power, in any other light than 
as the manifestation of an unfriendly disposition towards the United 
States." 

Such was what has since been called the Monroe Doctiine though the 
author is loiown to have been the secietary of state, .John Quincy Adams, 
rather than the president. Far from its being intended to make the United 
States themselves the guardians or the rulers of America, the doctrine, as 
expounded by its real author, Adams, proposed "that each [American state] 
will guard by its own means against the establishment of any future European 
colony within its borders.” The declaration of the president was designed 
simply to show that the nation undertook to countenance and to support 
the independence of its sister nations. As such, it was an honoui’able deed. 
Congress, however, declined to sustain it by any formal action. 

Some time afterwards, when the author of the Monroe Doctrine had risen 
to the presidency, an invitation was received by the government from some 
of the &ntral and South American states to unite in a congress at Panama 
The objects, ranging from mere commercial negotiations up to the Monioe 

[‘ On this subject see also the essay in the piesent volume by A. B Hart ] 
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Srme^^weie rather indefinite; but Adams appointed two envoys, whom 
senate confirmed, and for whom the house made the necessary appropria- 
finns though not without gieat opposition (December, lS25-M:arch, 1826). 
n p of the envoys died, the other did not go upon his mission; so that the 
mneress began and ended without any lepresentation from the United States 
rhme-July). It adjourned to meet at Tacubaya, near Mexico, in the begin- 
1 ^ of the following year. The ministers of the United States repaired 
to 9ie appointed place, and at the appointed time, but them was no con- 
gress Thus terminated the vision of an American league. We can hardly 
estimate the consequences of its having been realised— on one side the perils 
to which the United States would have been exposed, and on the other the 
services which they might have rendered, amongst such confedeiates as those 
of Cenhal and of South America. 


PRESIDENCY OF J. Q. ADAMS; TAllIFF COMPHOMISE, AND N ULEIFIOATIONS 

John Quincy Adams, the son of the second prosident, was oleetod by the 
house of representatives — the electoral college failing io make a choice 
—to succeed Monroe (1825) . Andrew Jackson, a rival candidate^ was dioseii 
by the people at the next election (1829) . John G. Calhoun was vi ce-prosident 
under bofc. Two men more unlike than Adams and Jackson, in associations 
and in principles, could hardly have been found amongst the politicians 
of the period. They resembled each other, however, in the resolutiou with 
which they met the dangers of their times. 

The great question before the country for several years was one as old aa 
the constitution; older, even, inasmuch as it occupied a chief place in the 
debates of the constitutional convention. It was the suboi dination of the 
state to the nation. The first occasion to revive the (luestion and to invest 
it with fresh impoitance was a controversy between the national government 
and the government of Georgia. Many yoais hail passed since that state 
consented to cede her western lands, including the present Alabama and 
Mississippi, on condition that the government would extinguish the Indian 
title to the territory of Georgia itself. Of twcnty-fivo millions of acres thenlield 
by the Creek nation, fifteen had been bought up by the United Btates, and 
transferred to Georgia. Half of the remaining ton millions belonged to the 
Cherokees, and half to the Creeks, a nominal trealy with the latti'r of whom 
declared the United Slates possessors of all the Creek tc'rritory within the 
limits both of Georgia and of Alabama (1825). This treaty, however, agreed to 
by but one or two of the chiefs, provoked a general outbreak on tlie part of 
the Creeks. To pacify them, or rather to do common justice to them, the 
pvernment iiist_ suspended the treaty, and then entered into a new one, 
by which the cession of land was confined to the Georgian 1 erritory. A longer 
time was also allowed for tlie removal of the Indians from the ceded country 
(April, 1826). Wliat satisfied the Ci'ccks dissatisfied the Georgians or their 
authoiities. Governor Troup accused the administration of violating the 
law of the land, in the shape of the eailicr treaty, hinting at anti-slavery 
motives for the course that had been taken, and calling upon the adjoining 
states to “ stand by their arms." Not confining himself to protests or deionsivo 
measures, Tioup sent surveyors into the Indian territory. President Adams 
communicated the matter to congress, asserting his intention “to enforce 
the laws ancl^ fulfil the duties of the nation by all the force committed for that 
purpose to his charge.” Whoicat the governor wrote to the secretary of war, 
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JU‘t, ot hostility, you will be considered anrl J 
!is fi |)uhlii' otu'iiiy (1K27). [He also reported to the legislature that 
hitt'H Mmilil ('ouf('(l('ral(-‘ ”1 Fortunately, the winds ceased. The state 
( m( Iiad sid, Itself against tiie nation more decidedly than had ever M hf 
done lei 111 m-d to its .sensi's As for the unhappy Indians, not only the Greeks 
lull al t he ollw'r Inhes that could be persuaded to move, were gradually trans’ 
Jiorled to more distant territories in the West. ^ 

Other causes wem ojieraling to excite the states, or some of them, against 
u' gmiend govenuneiit. Amidst the vicissitudes of industry and oi trad 
llii'iiugli wliieii (h(> nation was passing, repeated attempts were made to steady 
allaiiH l\y a seru's of tariffs in favour of domestic productions. The first 
nieasiin', iiileiidi'd to st'rvt' for protection rather than for revenue, was adopted 
III ldl(). It was a duly, princijially, upon cotton fabrics from abroad. Some 

yt'iirs alli'i'wai'ds a new scale was framed, with provision against foreim 
woo Ii'iis, as well as eoKons (l.S2d). This not turning out as advantageous 
to llu' lioiiK' maiiufaetiirc's as was auticipiitod, an effort for additional pio- 
h'ldion was made; 1ml at first in vain. On one side were the manufacturers, 
not merely of eofion and of woollen goods, but of iron, hemp, and a variety 
ol other mat ('rials, cliislen'd in the northern and central states; on the 
olju'r W('re tlu' uu're.liants, the fariucrs, and the artisans of the same states, 
Avith altnosli the entire pojiulation of the agricultural South. 

A eonvi'iitlon of l,h(' manufacturing interests, attended by delegates 
from New I'lnglaiKl, the miildle states, Maryland, Virginia, Ohio, ami Kentucky, 
was lu'Id at llan'islairg, in Pennsylvania. "We want protection," was the 
lipigiiage uHi'il by llu* (h'U'gaies, "and it matters not if it amounts toprohibi- 
(ion”; in wtiieh spirit they prcsscvl what they called the American system 
upon the h'dc'ral government (,fuly- August, 1827). The administration, 
by the ri'port of llu' sepri'tary of the treasury, commended the subject to the 
fiivoiira 1)1(1 atleiitiou of congress. That body took it up, and after protracted 
diHcuHsloiiH, coiiHeiUed, May 15th, 1828, to a tariff in which the system of 
jiroU'clioii was carriecl to its height. Its adversaries called the bill the 
‘ Bill of Aboininutions,” many of which, however, were introduced by theni- 
selv('s,_wUh the avowed iutciition of making the measure as odious and as 
shoi’l“liv('d as iiossible.'f 

'riic tariff law was very obnoxious to the .southcni people. They denounced 
it as oppressive and unconstitutional, and it led to menaces of serious evils 
in 1881 and 1882, The jmesidential election took place in the autumn of 
1828, when (.he public mind was liigbly excited. For a long time the opposing 
yiarties had been marshalling their forces for the contest. The candidates 
wore John Quincy Adams ami General Andrew Jackson. The result was 
the d(Toat of Mr. Adams, and the election of General Jackson. John C. 
Calhoun, 1 of Soutli Carolina, wa.s elected vice-president, and both had very 
large majorities. During the contast the people appeared to be an the verge 
of civil war, so violent was the party strife, and so malignant were the denmcia- 

timis of the candidates. Wlicn it was over perfect tranquillity prevailed, and 

the people acquiesced in the result. President Adams retired from ofcee 
on the- dth of March, 1829. He left to his successor a legacy of unexampled 
national prosperity, peaceful relations with all the world, a greatly diminished 


' .Tolm C. Calhoun was born in South Carolina in 1782. He first appeared in 
1811, and was always distinguished for his consistency, espijcially in his support of ' 

lion of slavery and tho doctrine of state rights. lie was a sound and incorruptible stateam i 
and commanded the thorough respect of the whole country. He died at Wasmngton c y, 
Avhilo a mombor of the United States senate, in Marcli, 18S0. 
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^a'tioiial debt; and a surplus of more than $5,000,000 in the public 1-reasury. 
There \vere incidents of peculiar interest connected with the inauguration 
of Andrew Jackson, ^ the seventh president of the United States.® 


WOODROW WILSON ON THE NEW JACKSONIAN ERA^ 

Many circumstances combine to mark the year 1829 as a turning-point 
in the history of the United States. The revolution in politics which signal- 
izes the presidency of Andrew Jackson as a new epoch in the history of the 
coimtry was the culmination of a process of material growth and institutional 
expansion. The new nation was now in the first flu.sh of assured success. 
It had definitively succeeded in pilanting new homos and creating new states 
throughout the wide stretches of the continent which lay between the eastern 
mountains and the Mississippi. 

The election of Andrew Jackson marked a jioint of significant change 
in American politics — a change in personnel and in S]iiijt, in sub, stance and 
in method. Colonial America, seeking to construct a union, Lad become 
national America, seeking to realise and develop her united strength, and to 
express her new life in a new couise of politics. Tlie .stales which had orig- 
inally di'awn together to form the Union now found themselves caught in 
a great national drift, the direction of their development determined by 
foices as pervasive and irresistible as they were singular and ominous. Almost 
immediately upon outerhig the period of Jackson’s administrations, the 
student finds himself, as if by a sudden turn, in the great highway of legis- 
lative and executive policy which leads directly to the period of the civil 
war, and, beyond that, to the United States of our own day. More signifi- 
cant still, a new spirit and method appear in the contests of parlies. The 
“spoils system” of appointment to office is introduced into national admin- 
istration, and personal allegiance is made the discipline of national party 
organisation. All signs indicate the beginning of a new period. 

The old school of politicians had been greatly thinned by death, and was 
soon to disappear altogether. The traditions of statesman, ship which they 
had cherished were to lose neither dignity nor vigour in the siiecch and con- 
duct of men like Webster and the bettor New England federalists; but they 
were to be constrained to adapt themselves to radically novel circumstances. 
Underneath the conservative initiative and policy of the earlier yeais of 
the government there had all along been working the potent leaven of democ- 
racy, slowly but radically changing conditions both social and political, fore- 
shadowing a revolution in political method, presaging the overthrow of the 

‘ Andrew Jackson was bora in MeokiGnbai’g county, North Carolina, in March, 1767. His 
parents were from the north of Ireland, and belonged to that Protestant coinniunity known 
as Scotoh-Iiiah. In earliest infancy he was loft to the care of an excellent mother, by the 
darth of hia father. He first saw the horrors of war and felt the wrongs of oppression, when 
Colonel Buford’s troops were massacred in his neighbourhood in 1780. tic entered the nimy 
and suffered in the cause of freedom by irnprisonment and the deatli of his mother while she 
was on an errand of mercy. He studied law, and became one of the most eminent men in 
the wratern district of Tennessee, as an advocate and a judge, lie was over a controlling 
spirit in that region. He assisted in framing a state constitution for Tennessee, and was 
the first representative of that state in the fedeial congress. Ho became United States senator 
in 1797, and was soon afterwards appointed judge of the supreme court of his state. He set- 
tled near Nashville, and for a long tune was chief military commander in that region. When 
the War of 1S12 broke out he took the field, and in the capacity of major-general he did good 
sendee in the southern country till its close He was appointed the first governor of Plorida 
ic 1821, and in 1823 was again in the United States senate 

P Reproduced by permission. Copyright, 1893, by Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.] 
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“monoy-power” of the federalist mercantile classes, and antagonism towarV 
all too conspicuous vested interests, 

The federal government was not by intention a democratic government 
In plan and structure it had been meant to check the sweep and poner of 
popular majorities. The senate, it was believed, would be a stronUold of 
conservatism, if not of aristocracy and wealth. The president, it was expected 
would be the choice of representative men acting in the electoral college’ 
and not of the people. The federal judiciary was looked to, with its virtuallv 
permanent membership, to hold the entire structure of national politics m 
nice balance against all disturbing influences, whether of popular impulse 
or of official overbearance. Only in the house of representatives were the 
people to be accorded an immediate audience and a direct means of mahmg 
their will effective in affairs. The government had, in fact, been oiiginated 
and organised upon the initiative and primarily in the interest of the mer- 
cantile and wealthy classes. 

Hamilton, not only the chief administrative architect of the government 
but also the author of the graver and more lasting parts of its policy m the 
critical formative period of its infancy, had consciously and avowedly sought 
to commend it by its measures first of all and principally to the moneyed 
classes — to the men of the cities, to whom it must look for financial support. 
That such a policy was eminently wise there can of course be no question. 
But it was not eminently democratic. There can be a moneyed aristocracy, 
but there cannot be a moneyed democracy. There_ were ruling classes in 
that day, and it was imperatively neceissary that their interest should be at 
once and thoroughly enlisted. But there was a majority also, and it was 
from that majority that the nation was to derive its real energy and character. 
During the administrations of Washington and John Adams the old federal 
hierarchy remained virtually intact; the conservative, cultivated, propertied 
classes of New England and the South practically held the government as 
their own. But witli Jefferson there came the first assertion of the force which 
was to transform American politics — ^the force of democracy. 

The old federalist party, the party of banks, of commercial treaties, of 
conservative tradition, was not destined to live in a country every day develop- 
ing a larger “West,” tending some day to be chiefly “West.” For, as was 
to have been expected, the political example of the new states was altogether 
and unreservedly on the side of unrestricted popular privilege._ In all of the 
original thirteen states there were at first important limitations upon the 
suffrage. In this point their constitutions were not copied by the new states; 
these from the first made their suffrage universal. And their example reacted 
powerfully upon the East. Constitutional revision soon began in the old 
states, and constitutional revision in every case meant, among other things, 
an extension of the suffrage. Parties in the East speedily felt the change. 
No longer protected by a property qualification, aristocracies like that of 
New England, where the clergy and the lawyers held respectable people to- 
gether in ordered party array, went rapidly to pieces, and popular majorities 
began everywhere to make their weight tell in the conduct of affairs. 

Monroe’s terms of office served as a sort of intermediate season for parties 
— a period of disintegration and germination. Apparently it w^as a time 
of political unity, an “ era of good feeling,” when all men were of one party 
and of one mind. But this was only upon the surface. 

By the presidential campaign of 1824 party politics were given a more deh- 
nite form and direction. New England made it known that her candidate 
was John Quincy Adams ; Clay was put forward by political friends in the 
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iredatiiieVof Kentucky, Louisiana, Missouri, Illinois, and Ohio ; the legis- 
I tors of Tennessee and many state conventions in other parts of the coun- 
hv mt Andiew Jackson in nomination. The results of the election were 
not a little novel and startling. It had been a great innovation that a man 
like Andrew Jackson should be nominated at all. No other candidate had ever 
been put forward who had not served a long apprenticeship and won honour- 
able reputation as a statesman in the public service. There had even been 
established a sort of succession to the presidency. Jeff ci son had been Wash- 
ington’s secretary of state; Madison, Jefferson’s; Monroe, Madison’s, In this 
line of succession John Quincy Adams was the only legitimate candidate, for 
he was secretary of state under Monroe. Jackson had never been anything of 
national importance except a successful soldier. It was absolutely startling 
that he should receive more electoral votes than any of the other candidates. 
And yet so it happened. Jackson received 99 votes, while only 84 wore cast 
for Adams, 41 for Crawford, 37 for Clay. It was perhaps significant, too, 
that these votes came more diiectly from the people than over before. No 
one of the candidates having received an absolute majority of the electoral 
vote, the election went into tlie house of represent, atives, whcic, with the aid 
of Clay’s friends, Adams was chosen. It was then that the significance of 
the popular majority received its full emphasis. The friends of Jackson 
protested that the popular will had been disregarded, and their candidate 
shamefully, even corruptly, they believed, cheated of his rights. The 
dogma of popular sovereignty received a new and extraordinary application, 
fraught with important consequences. Jackson, it was argued, being the 
choice of the people, was “ entitled ” to the presidency. From a constitutional 
point of view the doctrine was nothing less than revolutionary. It marked 
the rise of a democratic theory very far advanced beyond that of Jefferson’s 
party, and destined again and again to assert itself as against strict consti- 
tutional principle. 

The supporters of Jackson did not for a moment accept the event of the 
election of 1825 as decisive. The “sovereignty of the people” — that is, of 
the vote cast for Jackson — should yet be vindicated. The new administra- 
bon was hardly seven months old before the legislature of Tennessee renewed 
its nomination of Jackson for the presidency. The “campaign of 1828” 
may be said to have begun in 1825. For three whole years a contest, char- 
acterised by unprecedented virulence, and pushed in some quarters by novel 
and ominous methods, stirred the country into keen partisan excitement. 
A new discipline and principle of allegiance was introduced into national 
politics. In New York and Pennsylvania there had already sprung into 
existence that machinery^ of local committees, nominating caucuses, pri- 
maries, and conventions with which later times have made us so familiar ; 
and then, as now, this was a machinery whoso use and reason for existence 
were revealed in the distribution of offices as rewards for party service. The 
chief masters of its uses were “Jackson men,” and the success of their party 
in 1828 resulted in the nationalisation of their methods,/ 


.lACKSON AND THE SPOILS SYSTEM 

Jackson came into office to devote himself at first to those who had elected 
n ' before had the nation been under so professedly a party rule, 

its subjection was proved by the. removals from office of such as had served 
under the previous administrations. In all the forty years that had elapsed 
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since the opening of the government, tlie successive presidents had removed 
just sixty-four public officers, and no more. Jackson turned out the ser- 
vants of the government by the hundred. This imprinting a partisan char- 
acter upon the administration was far from being unacceptable to the majoritv 
of the nation. It was but just, they argued, that the inferior officers should 
be of the same views as the superior; otherwise there could be no harmony 
A great deal of stress, moreover, was laid upon the necessity of reforming 
the administration, the alleged extravagance of Adams’ time having been 
sounded all over the land by the partisans of Jackson. The clamour of the 
opposition against either cause of removal can be conceived. 

The great question between the power of _ the state and the power of the 
nation was still open. Jackson entered into it with concessions to the state. 
When the Creeks of Georgia were disposed of, there still remained the Cherokees 
of the same and the neighbouring states. This tribe, far from being inclmed 
to leave its habitations, was so much inclmed to settling where it was, as to 
adopt a formal constitution ( 1827) . At this, Georgia lost patience, and asserted 
her jurisdiction over the Cherokees, at the same time dividing their territory, 
and annexing it in portions to the counties of the state (1828-1830) . Much the 
same course was taken by Alabama and Mississippi in relation to the Indians 
within their borders (1829-1830). In these circumstances, the position of the 
general government was this ; that it had always undertaken to treat with 
the Indians, to protect or to molest them, as the case might be, but in no 
event leaving them to the action of any separate part of the nation. Instead 
of maintaining this position in relation to the southern Indians, the presi- 
dent, supported by congress, yielded it altogether, upon the ground that the 
Cherokee constitution was the erection of a new state within the limits of 
Georgia and Alabama. It would have been well had Georgia contented 
herself with the Indians thus surrendered to her. But she must needs inter- 
fere with the whites, the very missionaries of the Indian territory, and imprison 
them in her penitentiary for not taking the oath of allegiance which she 
demanded (1831). Their case was carried before the United States supreme 
court, which decided against the course of Georgia with regard to both mis- 
sionaries and Indians (1832) . But the Indians obtained no redress ; noi did 
the missionaries, until they abandoned their proceedings against the sovereign 
state (1833). 

More serious points in relation to the question between the states and the 
general government had arisen. The first message of President Jackson 
(December, 1829) suggested a modification of the tariff adopted the year 
before. It was another concession, on his part, to the state claims. But it 
was not made without cause. The system of protection, once opposed and 
favoured by the North and by the South together, had come to be a favourite 
of the North, and an object of opposition to the South. But the result for the 
present, so far as the tariff was concerned, consisted in a few unimportant 
modifications (May, 1830). 


THE WEBSTER-HAYWB DEBATE,' WULLmCATION IN SOUTH CAROLINA 

At the same time a resolution before the senate was indefinitely postponed, 
after having elicited a remarkable debate upon the points at issue before the 
country. It had been brought forward by Senator Foot, of Connecticut, 
just at the close of the previous year (December 29th, 1829), with a view to 
some arrangement concerning the sale of the public lands. But the public 
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lands were soon lost sight of in a discussion involving the relative powers 
of the states and the national government. Robert Y. Hajme, a senator 
from South Carolina, took the ground that a state possessed the right of iiullify- 
inf' any act of congress which it should consider unconstitutional, inasmuch 
a 3 °the government, whereof congress was a part, resulted from a compact 
amongst the states. The opposite theory, that the government was estab- 
lished by the people of the United States as a whole, and not by the states 
as separate members, was taken chiefly by Daniel Webster, some years before 
a representative of bis native New Hampshire, at present a senator from 
his adopted Massachusetts. The great speech of Webster (January 26tb- 
27th 1830) was, without contradiction, the ablest plea that had ever been 
made for the national character as well as the national government. It 
decided the fact, so far as argument in the senate chamber could do, that the 
general government, in its proper functions, is independent of all local insti- 
tutions. As a necessary consequence, the claim of a state to nullify an act 
of congress fell to the ground. “I trust,” said Webster, near the beginning 
of the following year, “ the crisis has in some measure passed by.” It was not 
the last time, however, that he had to raise his powerful voice in the defence 
of the constitution. 

A year or more elapsed before the subject of the tariff was called up again. 
It was then decided by congress and the president to revise the provisions against 
which the South was still contending. Without abandoning the protective 
system, which, on the conti-ary, was distinctly maintained, the duties upon 
many of the protected articles wore reduced, in order to satisfy the opponents 
of protection (July, 1832). Far from diverting the storm, the action upon 
the tariff did but hasten its approach. The legislatui'o of South Carolina 
summoned a convention of the state, which met at Columbia, under the presi- 
dency of Governor Hamilton (November 19th). A few days sufliced to pass 
an ordinance declaring : 

That the several acta, and parts of acts, purporting to be law.s for the imposing of duties 
on importation are unauthorised by the constitution of the United States, and violate tho 
true mtent and meaning thereof, and are null and void, and no law, nor binding upon tho 
state of South Caiolina, its oIBceis and citiscns; and that it shall be the duty of the legislature 
to adopt such measures and pass such acts ns may be necessary to give full effect to tlria ordi- 
nance, and to prevent the enforcement and nriest the operation of the said acts, and parts 
of acts, of the congress of the United States -witlun tho limits of the state. 


In all this there was nothing new to the nation. From the time when 
Kentucky and Virginia began upon a similar course, from the time when 
Massachusetts and Connecticut continued it, down to the more recent acts of 
Georgia and of South Carolina herself, nullification, in nominal if not in actual 
existence, had stalked throughout the land. A state that felt itself aggrieved 
by the general government was very apt to take to resolutions, often to 
positive statutes, against the laws or the measures of the Union. But South 
Carolina went further than any of her predecessors : 

We, the people of South Carolina [concluded the ordinance of the convention] do further 
declare that we will not submit to the application of force, on the part of the federal govem- 
mait, to reduce this state to obedience, but that we will consider tho passage by congress of 
any act to enforce the acts hereby declared to be null and void, otherwise than through the 
of Ihe country, as inconsistent with the longer continuance of South Carolina in 
the Union; and that the people of this state will forthwith proceed to orgonize a separate 
government. 

This was something more than nullification; it was secession. It has been 
very common to exclaim against the conduct of South Carolina. But with 
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the piinciples which she professed, supporting the chiiins of thc^^lTto^N 
a sovereign member of a national confederacy, it is difRcult to see how 
could have acted otherwise. If we would ccnsuie anything, it must be 
principles which led to nullification and to secession, rather than these the 
mere and the inevitable results. In itself, as an instance of lesolution against 
what was deemed injustice and oppression, the attitude of South Carolma 
is no object of indignation. On the contrary, there is soinethmg thiillmi^ 
in the aspect of a people perilling their all to sustain their rights, even though 
they were mistaken as to what their rights really were. “The die has been 
at last cast,” the governor informed the legislature, assembled a day or two 
after the adoption of the ordinance by the convention, “ and South Carolina 
has at length appealed to her ulterior sovereignty as a member of this confed- 
eracy.” The legislatuie unhesitatmgly responded to the convention in a series 
of acts prohibiting the collection of duties, and providing for the employment 
of volunteers, or, iC need were, of the entire militia, in the defence of the state. 

If the state was resolute, the general government was no less so. The 
president was in his element. A crisis which he was eminently adapted to 
meet had arrived. It called foith all his independence, all his nationality. 
Other men— more than one of his predecessoi s — ^woul d have doubted the course 
to_ be puisuecl ; they would have stayed to inquire into the powers of the con- 
stitution, or to count the resouices of the government; nay, had they been 
consistent, they would have inclined to the support, rather than to the over- 
throw, of the South Carolina doctrine. Jackson did not waver an instant 
He took his own counsel, as he was wont to do, and declared foi the nation 
against the state; then ordered troops and a national vessel to the suppoit 
of the government officers in South Carolina. 

No act of violent opposition to the laws has yet been oommittod [thus the president de- 
clared in a pioolaraation] , but such a state of things is houily appiehended ; and it is the intent 
of thi«} instrument to proclaim not only that the duty imposed on me by the constitution, 
to take care tliat the laws be faithfully executed, shall be perfoiined, but to warn the oitizena 
of South Carolina that the couise they are urged to puisue is one of luin and disgrace to the 
voiy state whose right tiicy affect to support. 


The appeal to the South Carolinians was the more forcible in coming 
from one of themselves, as it were; Jackson being a native of their state 
A.ddressing congress in an elaborate message (January 16th, 1833), the presi- 
dent argued down both nullification and secession, maintaining that “the 
result of each is the same ; since a state in which, by a usurpation of power, 
the constitutional authority of the federal government is openly defied and 
set aside, wants only the form to be independent of the Union.” Congress 
responded, after some delay, by an enforcing act, the primary object of wliich 
was to secure the collection of the customs in the South Carolina ports. Thus 
united stood the government in sustaining itself against the state by which 
it was defied. _ Nor did it stand alone. One after another, the states, % legis- 
lative or by individual proceedings, came out in support of the national 
principle. The principle of state sovereignty, that might have found sup- 
port but for the extremity to which it had been pushed, seemed to be aban- 
doned. South Carolina was left to herself, even by her neighbom'S, usually 
prone to take the same side. Only Virginia came forward, appealing to the 
government as well as to South Carolina to be done with strife. 

> The tariff was openly condemned by North Carolina, Alabama, and 
Georgia ; the last state proposing a southern convention, to take some meas- 
ures of resistance to the continuance of a system so unconstitutional, h 
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became plainer and plainer that if Soutli Caiolina was to be bi ought to terms 
by any other way than by force, oi if her sislei states of the South weie to be 
kept fiom joining her sooner or later, it must be by some modification of the 
tariff. A bill was brought forward in the house, but without any immediate 
result. Henry Clay took the mattei- up in the senate. He had distinguished 
Imnseif as the advocate of the Missouri Compromise. He was the author, 
m consultation with others, of the tariff compromise. This proposed that 
the duties on all impoits exceeding twenty per cent, should be reduced to 
that rate by successive diminutions through the next ten years (till June 
30th, 1842). “I wish,” said Clay, "to see the tariff separated from the 
polities of the country, that business men may go to work in security, with 
some piospect of stability in our laws." Had there been no other motive 
for his course, this would have been enough to stamp it with wisdom. Others 
felt as he did. Unlike the Missouri question, the tariff question was dis- 
posed of without protracted struggles. The measure was supported by very 
general approval, not excepting the representatives of South Carolina, at the 
head of whom was Calhoim, lately sunenclcring the vice-presidency in order 
to lepresent his state in the senate. The compromise became a law (March 
2nd), and South Carolina returned to her allegiance. “The lightning," as 
one of Clay’s correspondents wrote to him, was “ drawn out from the clouds 
which were lowering over the country.” 

Like all other compromises, the tariff compromise did not bring about 
an absolute decision of the points of controversy. To the opponents of 
protection it abated the amount of protection. To the champions of the 
protective system it seemed the right of laying duties, but at the same 
tune decided against the expediency, if not the light, of excessive duties. 
As for the subject that lay behind the tariff, not concealed, but overtopping 
it by an immensity of height, this, too, was decided in the same general way. 
The subordination of the state to the nation was not defined. But it was 
established on principles which no nullification could disturb, and no secession 
bieak asmider, except in national ruin. 


JACKSON’S STBUGGLE WITH THE BANK AND THE FINANCIAL DIS0BDEK3 

Few matters are more important to a nation — especially to a money- 
making nation — than its finance. This being in a sound condition, the 
coui'se of government and of the people is so far smoothed and secured. But 
if it is disturbed, either by those in authority or by those engaged in specu- 
lations of their own, the whole country suffei-s. Time and again had these 
things been proved in the United States; a fresh and a fearful proof was 
soon to occur. The administration of Jackson had but just begun (1829), 
when an attempt was made to interfere with the appointments in the United 
States Bank. The resistance of the bank is supposed to have excited the 
displeasure of the president, who, at all events, took occasion in his first 
message to throw out suggestions against the renewal of the bank charter, 
although this was not to expire for six or seven years to come. Congress, 
instead of complying with the presidential recommendation, showed a decided 
determination to sustain the bank. The next congress voted to renew the 
charter, but the president immediately interposed with a veto (July, 1832). 
Amidst many sound objections on his part was mingled much that must be 
set down as prejudice, not to say extravagance; he even went so far as to 
suppose the bank to be dangerous “to our liberty and independence.” 
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Not content with opposing the rechartering of the bank, the president 
determined to humble it before its charter expired. To this, it must be 
confessed, he was in some degree goaded by the unsparing bitterness with 
which his veto had been assailed. On the other hand, the triumphant re-elec- 
tion of Jackson in 1832 by a large majority over Henry Clay, and with his 
right-hand man, Martin Van Buren, for vice-president, assured him of a sup- 
port which would not fail him in any measures he might pursue. In his next 
message (December, 1832) he recommended the removal of the treasury 
deposits from the custody of the bank, but without obtaining the co-operation 
of congress. Things went on as they were until the early autumn of the follow- 
ing year, when (September, 1833) the president announced to his cabinet 
his resolution to remove the deposits on his own responsibility, assignmg 
for his principal reasons the electioneering procedm-es against his adminis- 
tration, of which the bank was suspected, and the necessity of providing 
for some new method of managing the public revenue before the expiration 
of the charter incapacitated the bank from serving as it had hitherto done, 
The terms of the charter provided that the power of recalling the deposits 
lay with the secretary of the treasury. The secretary then in office, William 
J. Duane, declined to have anything to do with the removal. Two days after- 
wards he was displaced to make room for Roger B. Taney, then attorney- 
general, and subsequeirtly chief-justice of the United States. The new secre- 
tary, not sharing the scruples of his predecessor, issued the proper order for 
the removal of the deposits at the time indicated by the president (October 1st). 

Of the agitation attending these events it is difficult to conceive at 
this distance of time. If we account for the suspicions of the president 
against the bank, there still remain the accusations from the bank and from 
its friends against the president to be explained. Had Jackson declared 
himself the lord and master of the United States, there could scarcely have 
been a greater uproar. In the senate, at the instigation of Henry Clay, 
a resolve was adopted, “ that the presid.ent, in the late executive proceeding 
in relation to the public revenue, has assruned upon himself authority and 
power not conferred by the constitution and laws, but in derogation of both’' 
(March, 1834). The same day Daniel Webster remarked, “Let all who 
mean to die as they live, citizens of a free country, stand together for the 
supremacy of the laws.” Against the sentence of the senate, passed upon 
him without a hearing, the president issued a protest, as a “ substitute for 
that defence which,” said he, "I have not been allowed to present in the 
ordinary form” (April). So one extreme led to another, imtil, near three 
years later, it was made a party measure to expunge from the records of the 
senate the resolution of censure (January, 1837). 

As for the bank itself, it “waged war,” said the president afterwards, 
“upon the people, in order to compel them to submit to its demands.” It 
certainly appeared to do so ; but the course taken by it was quite as much 
a defensive as an offensive one. The loss of the deposits involved a con- 
traction of loans. These contractions affected other banks, which were obliged 
to curtail their own operations, mrtil credit sank, capitalists failed, and 
labourers ceased to be employed. The sufferers turned against both sides— 
a part against the bank, which was represented as a monstrous despotism; 
a part against the president, who was represented as an equally monstrous 
despot. We seem to read of a nation gone wild, in reading of these things 
as they are told by their contemporaries. 

While individnals were suffering, the government was in a state of reple- 
tion. Not only was the public debt entirely paid off (1835) , but a large balance 
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was left in the banks to which the public moneys had been transferred from 
the United States Bank. It was resolved by the administration to deposit, 
as the phrase went, all but a reserve of $5,000,000 with the states, to be used 
according to their different circumstances (1836). A sum of $28,000,000 was 
thus distritoed, the states generally understanding that the share which each 
received was its own, not merely to be emjiloyed but to be retained (1837). 
Nothing was ever recalled by the government, great as its embarrassments 


soon ucuotiJ-iot 

Into the old fissure between the North and the South a new wedge was 
driven during the present period. The action, hitherto confined to meetings 
and memorials, extended itself in publications, pamphlets, and newspapers, 
of which the movements were no longer occasional, but continuous and sys- 
tematic (1832). This was abolitionism, so called from its demands that 
slavery should be abolished, and this immediately, without reference to the 
constitution or the institutions of the South, to the claims of the master 
or the fortunes of the slave. Whatever its motives, its course was professedly 
unscrupulous, sparmg neither the interests against which it was directed 
nor those which it was intended to sustain. An immediate reaction arose 
m the North. Meetings were held, mobs were gathered against the places 
where the abolitionists met and the offices whence they issued their pro- 
ductions (1834). Then the tumult spread to the South. The mails thither 
were burdened with papers intended to excite a general insurrection, or at 
least a general alaim. As a natural consequence, the post-offices were broken 
into and the obnoxious publications destroyed (1835). That portion of the 
South which had begun of its own accord to move towards the abolition 
of slavery was at once arrested; while that other portion, always attached 
to slavery, began to talk of non-intercoimse and of disunion. The matter 
was taken up by government, beginning with the president, who recommended 
a law to prohibit the use of the mail for the circulation of incendiary docu- 
ments. So embittered did congress become as to refuse to receive memorials 
upon the subject of slavery, a subject often before piovocative of angry 
passages, but never until now considered too delicate to be approached (1836). 
Abolitionism had resulted in conservatism, and that of a stamp as yet un- 
known to the most conservative. 


Relations with the Indians were frequently disturbed. The process of 
removing them to the west of the Mississippi continued a cause of disorder 
and of strife. A war with the Sacs and Foxes, under Black Hawk, broke 
out on the northwest frontier, but was soon brought to an end by a vigorous 
campaign on the part of the United States troops and the militia, under 
Generals Scott and Atkinson (1832). Another war arose with the Seminoles, 
under their chief Osceola, in Florida. It was attended by serious losses 
from the beginning (1836). On the jxmetion of the Creeks with the Seminoles, 
affairs grew still worse, the war extending into Georgia and Alabama (1836). 
The Creeks were subdued under the directions of General Jessup; but the 
Seminoles continued in arms amidst the thickets of Florida for many years. 

Occasional disturbances occurred in foreign relations, especially respect- 
kg the indemnities still due on account of spoliations of American commerce, 
mese were giadnally arranged, Denmark (1830) and Naples (1834) meeting 
me claims of long standing against them ; the more recent demands against 
Portugal and Spain being also satisfied, though not by immediate payments 

The relations with France were more precarious. After twenty or thirty 
years' unavailing negotiation with the governments of Napoleon and his 
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Bourbon successors, a treaty was concluded with the government of Loms 
Philippe, acknowledging the American claims to the amount of about ^5 000 - 
000 (July, 1831). Three years afterwards the French chambers lejected the 
bill for the execution of the treaty (1834). Meantime the United States gov- 
ernment had drawn a draft for the amount of the first instalment proposed to 
be paid by France, but only to have the draft protested. Thus doubly ag- 
grieved, the administration proposed to congress the authorisation of reprisals 
upon French propofty, in case immediate provision for the fulfilment of the 
treaty should not be made by the French chambers (December, 1834). The 
mere proposal, though unsupported by any action of congress, was received 
as an affront in France, the French minister at Washington being recalled 
and the American minister at Paris bemg tendered his passports. At this crisis 
Great Britain offered her mediation. It was accepted; but, without waiting 
for its exercise, the French government resolved to execute the treaty. The 
news came in May, 1836, that the SS ,000,000 were paid.^ 

A treaty of reciprocity had been concluded with Russia and Belgium, and 
everywhere the American flag commanded the highest respect. Two new 
states (Arkansas and Michigan) had been added to the Union. The original 
thirteen had doubled, and great activity prevailed in every part of the 
republic. Satisfaction with the administration generally prevailed, and it 
was understood that Van Buren would continue the policy of his predecessor, 
if elected. He received a large majority; but the people, having failed to 
elect a vice-president, the senate chose Richard M. Johnson, of Kentucky, 
who had been a candidate with Van Buren, to fill that station. 

Much excitement was produced and bitter feelings wmre engendered 
towards President Jackson by his last official act. A circular was issued 
from the treasury department on the 11th of July, 1836, requiring all collectors 
of the public revenue to receive nothing but gold and silver in payment. 
This was intended to check speculations in the public lands, but it also bore 
heavily upon every kind of business. The “specie circular" was denounced, 
and so loud was the clamour that towards the close of the session in 1837 
both houses of congress adopted a partial repeal of it. Jackson refused to 
sign the bill, and by keeping it in his posses.sion until after the adjournment 
of congress prevented it becoming a law. On the 4th of March, 1837, he 
retired from public life, to enjoy that repose which an exceedingly active 
career entitled him to. He was then seventy years of age.e 


JAMES FARTOrj’s PORTRAIT OP ANDREW JACICSON 

People may hold what opinions they will respecting the merits or impor- 
tance of this man, but no one can deny that his invincible populaiity is worthy 
of consideration; for what we lovingly admire, that, in some degree, we me. 
It is chiefly as the representative man of the Fourth-of-July, or combative- 
rebellious period of American history, that he is interesting to the student 
of human nature. And no man will ever be able quite to comprehend Andrew 
Jackson who has not personally known a Scotch-Irishman. More than he 
was anything else, he was a North-of-Irelander. His father, his forefathers, 
his relatives in Carolina, had all walked the lowlier paths of life, and aspired 
to no other. This poor, gaunt, and sickly orphan places himself at once 
upon the direct road to the higher spheres. He lived in an atmosphere of 
danger and became habituated to self-reliance. Always escaping, he learned 
to confide implicitly in his star. 
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General Jackson's appomlraent-and-rcmoval policy I consider an evil 
so gieat and so difficult to remedy, that if all his other public acts had been 
neifectly wise and right, this single feature of his administiation would suffice 
to render it deplorable rather than, admirable. I must avow explicitly the 
belief that, notwithstanding the good done by General Jackson during his 
presidency, his elevation to power was a mistake on the part of the people 
of the United States, The good which he effected has not continued, while 
the evil which he began remains. 

Men of books contemplate with mere wonder the fact that during a period 
when Webster, Clay, Calhoun, Wirt, and Preston were on the public stage, 
indrew Jackson should have been so much the idol of the American people 
that all those eminent men united could not prevail against him in a single 
instance. Autocrat as he was, Andiew Jackson loved the people, the com- 
mon people, the sons and daughters of toil, as truly as they loved him, and 
he believed in them as they believed in liim. He was in accord with his 
generation. He had a clear perception that the toiling millions are not a 
class in the community. He knew and felt that government should exist 
only for the benefit of the governed; that the strong aie strong only that 
they may aid the weak , that the rich are rightfully rich only that they may 
so combine and direct the labours of the poor as to make labour more profit- 
able to the labourer. He did not comprehend these truths as they are demon- 
strated by Jefferson and Spencer, but ho had an intuitive and instinctive 
perception of them. And in his most autocratic moments he really thought 
that he was fighting the battle of the people and doing their will while baffling 
the purposes of their representatives. If he had been a man of knowledge 
as well as force, he would have taken the part of the people more effectually, 
and left to his successors an increased power of doing good, instead of better 
facilities for doing harm. He appears always to have meant well. But his 
ignorance of law, history, politics, science, of everything which he who governs 
a country ought to know, was extreme. He was imprisoned in his ignorance, 
and sometimes raged round his little, dim inclosure like a tiger in his den. 

The calamity of the United States has been this: the educated class 
have not been able to accept the truths of the democratic creed. They have 
followed the narrow, conservative, respectable Hamilton — not the large, 
liberal, progressive Jeffersoti. But the people have instinctively held fast 
to the Jeffersonian sentiments. Hence, in this country, imtil very recently, 
the men of books have had little influence upon public affairs. To this 
most lamentable divorce between the people and those who ought to have 
been worthy to lead them, and who would have led them if they had been 
worthy, we are to attribute the elevation to the presidency of a man whose 
ignorance, whose good intentions, and whose passions combined to render him, 
of all conceivable human beings, the most unfit for the office. But those 
who concur in the opinion that the administration of Andrew Jackson did 
more harm than good to the country — the harm being permanent, the good 
evanescent — should never for a moment forget that it was the people of 
the United States who elected him to the presidoncy.ff 


VAN BUEEN'S ADMINISTEATION ; THE PANICS OE 1837 

Martin Van Buren, the eighth president of the United States, seemed to 
stand, at the time of his inauguration — on the 4th of March, 1837 — at the 
openmg of a new era. All of his predecessors in the high office of chief magis- 
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trate of the republic had been descended of Britons, and were engaged lulhe 
old struggle for independence. Van Buren was of Dutch descent, and was 
born after the great conflict had ended and the birth of the nation had occurred 
But at the moment when Mr. Van Buren entered the presidential mansion 
as its occupant the business of the country was on the verge of a terrible 
convulsion and utter prostration. The distressing effects of the removal of 
the public funds from the United States Bank, in 1833 and 1834, and the 
operations of the " specie circular,” had disappeared, in a measure, but as 
the remedies for the evil were superficial, the cure was only apparent. The 
chief remedy had been the free loaning of the public money to individuals 
by the state deposit banks; but a commercial disease was thus produced 
more disastrous than the panic of 1833-1834. A sudden expansion of the paper 
currency was the X’esult. The state banks w’hich accepted these deposits 
supposed they would remain undisturbed until the government should need 
them for its use. Considering them as so much capital, they loaned their 
own fimds freely. But in January, 1836, congress, as we have seen, had 
authorised the secretary of the treasury to distribute all the public funds, 
except $5,000,000, among the several states, according to their representation. 
The funds were accordingly taken from the deposit banks, after the 1st of 
January, 1837, and these banks being obliged to curtail their loans, a serious 
pecuniary embarrassment was produced. 

The immediate consequences of such multiplied facilities for obtaining 
bank loans were an immensely increased importation of foreign goods, inor- 
dinate stimulation of all industrial pursuits and internal improvements, 
and the operation of a spirit of speculation, especially in real estate, which 
assumed the features of a mania, in 1836. A himdred cities were foimded 
and a thousand villages were “laid out” on broad sheets of paper, and made 
the basis of vast money transactions. Borrowed capital was thus diverted 
from its sober, legitimate uses to the fostering of schemes as unstable as water, 
and as unreal in their fancied results as dreams of fairy-land. Overtrading 
and speculation, which had relied for support upon continued bank loans, 
were suddenly checked by the necessary bank contractions, on account of the 
removal of the government funds from their custody ; and during March and 
April, 1837, there were mercantile failures in the city of New York alone 
to the amount of more than $100,000,000.^ Fifteen months before [December, 
1835], property to the amount of more than .$20,000,000 had been destroyed 
by fire in the city of New York, when 529 buildings were consumed. The 
effects of these failures and losses were felt to the remotest borders of the 
Union, and credit and confidence were destroyed. 

Early in May, 1837, a deputation from the merchants and bankers of New 
York waited upon the president, and solicited him to defer the collection 
of duties on imported goods, rescind the “specie circular,” and to call an 
extraordinary session of congress to adopt relief measures. The president 
' declined to act on their petitions, 'i^en his determination was Imown, 
all the banks in New York suspended specie payments (May 10th, 1837), 
and their example was speedily followed throughout the country. On the 
16th of May the legislature of New York passed an act authorising the sus- 
pension of specie payments for one year. The measure embarrassed the 
general government, and it was imable to obtain gold and silver to discharge 
its own obligations. The public good now demanded legislative relief, and 
an extraordinary session of congress was convened by the president on the 

I In two days houses in NewOileans stopped payment, owing an aggiegate of $27,000,000; 
and m Boston 168 failures took place in six montlia. 
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4(h of September. During a session of forty-three days it did little for the 
.TPnprel relief, except the passage of a bill authorising the issue of treasury 
notes not to exceed in amount $10,000,000.1 « 


REPUDIATION IN MISSISSIPPI 

T^Tiile the national finances were slowly recovering themselves, the state 
finances, with some exceptions, appeared to bo on the brink of ruin. The 
states had run a race of extravagance and hazard unparalleled in American 
history, In the two years preceding the commercial crisis the issue of state 
stocks— that is, the amount of money borrowed by the states— was nearly 
$100,000,000. The inevitable _ consequences followed. While such as had 
'inything to support their credit were deeply bowed, those that had nothing 
—those that had borrowed not so much to develop their resources as to supply 
the want of resources — ^fell, collapsed and shattered. Some states — ^Mary- 
land (Januaiy, 1842) and Pennsylvania (August, 1842) — paid the interest 
on their debts only by certificates, and by those only partially. Others — 
Indiana (July, 1841), Arkamsas (July, 1841), and Illinois (January, 1842) — 
made no payment at all. Two — ^Michigan (January, 1842) and Louisiana 
(December, 1842) — ceased not merely to pay but in part to aclcnowledge 
their dues, alleging that the frauds or failures of their agents, from which 
they had unquestionably suffered, released them from at least a portion of 
their obligations. 

But in this, as in every other respect, in extent as well as in 2 iriority of 
insolvency, Mississippi took the lead. As early as January, 1841, Governor 
McNutt suggested to the legislature the “repudiating the sale of five millions 
of the bonds of the year 1838, on account of fraud and illegality." Even if 
the sale was a fraudulent one, which many in as well as out of Mississippi 
denied, the penalty attached not to the bondholders, who had paid their 
money in good faith that it would be returned to them, but to the bank com- 
missioners by whom the bonds were sold, or to the bank itself, by which the 
commissioners had been appointed. At all events, Mississippi deliberately 
repudiated her debts (1842). Her example was imitated at the same time 
by the neighbouring territory of Florida. 

Eight states and a territory were thus sunk into bankruptcy, some of them 
into what was worse than bankruptcy. It was not, of course, without dis- 
honour or without injury to the Union of which they were members. MTien 
a national loan was attempted to be effected abroad, not a bidder could be 
foimd for it, or for any part of it, in all Europe (1842). This was but a trifle, 
however, amid the storm of reproach that swelled against the United States. 
“I do not wonder,” wi’ote the Boston clergyman William Ellery Channing, 
“that Europe raises a cry of indignation against this country; I wish it could 
come to us in thunder.” Nor did it seem mideserved by the nation, as a whole, 
when Florida, still repudiating its debt as a territory, was admitted as a state 
(1845). Against this sign of insensibility on the part of the nation there 
were happily to be set some proofs of returning honour on the part of the states, 
Pennsylvania taking the lead in wiping away her debts and her stains (1845). 

* In his message to congress at this session the president proposed the establishment of 
an independent treasuiy foi the safe-kegriiig of the public funds and tlieir entire and total 
sepaiation from banking institutions. This scheme met with vehement opposition The 
bill passed the senate, but was lost in the house. It was debated at subsequent sessions, 
and finally became a law on the 4tli of July, 1840. This is known as the Sub-Treasury Scheme 
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TEXAS SECEDES FROM MEXICO 

One of the Inter communications of President Jackson to congress had 
been upon the subject of Texas and its independence. lie was decided in 
recommending caution, for reasons which will presently appear (December 
1836). But, congress declaring its recognition of the new state, Jacksou 
assented in the last moments of his administration. A quarter of a century 
before, parties from the United States began to cross over to join in the 
Mexican struggle against Spain (1813). It was then uncertain whether 
Texas formed a part of Mexico or of Louisiana, the boundary being undeter- 
mined until the time of the treaty concerning Florida (1819-1821). At that 
time Texas was distinctly abandoned to Spain, from whose possession it 
immediately passed to that of her revolted province of Mexico. Soon after 
on Mexican invitation, a number of colonists from the United States, under 
the lead of Stephen F. Austin, of Missouri, undertook to settle the still mioccu- 
pied territory (1821). It was no expedition to plunder or to destroy, but 
what it professed to be — to colonise. Notwithstanding the difficulties of the 
enterprise itself, as well as those created by the continual changes in the 
Mexican government, it prospered to such a degree that several thousand 
settlers were gathered in during the ten years ensuing. 

Strong in their numbers, stronger still in their energies, the Texans aspired 
to a more definite organisation than they possessed. Without any purpose, 
at least professed, of revolution, they formed a constitution, and sent Austin 
to ask the admission of Texas, as a separate state, into the Mexican republic 
(1833). This was denied, and Austin thrown into prison. But no outbreak 
followed for more than two years. Then the Mexican government, resohnng 
to reduce tho Texans to entire submission, despatched a force to arrest the 
officers under the state constitution, and to disarm the people. The Te.xan 
Lexington was Gonzales, where the first resistance was made (September 
28th, 1835). The Texan Philadelphia was a place called Washington, where 
a convention declared the independence of the state (March 2nd, 1836) and 
adopted a constitution (March 17th). The Texan Saratoga and Yorktown, 
two in one, was on the shores of the San Jacinto, where General Houston, 
commander-in-chief of the insurgents, gained a decisive victory over the 
Mexican president, Santa Anna (April 21st). Six months afterwards Houston 
was chosen president of the republic of Texas. In his inaugural speech 
he expressed the desire of the people to join the United States. Nothing 
could be more natmal. With few exceptions, they were emigrants from the 
land to which they wished to be reunited. The cession of the Louisiana 
claims to Texas in the Florida treaty had been vehemently opposed by many 
who would therefore be earnest to recover the territoiy then surrendered. 
Again and again was the effort made by the United States to get back from 
Mexico what had been ceded to Spain (1825-1835) . But the very fact that 
slavery existed in Texas was a strong reason with another considerable party 
in the North to oppose its admission to the Union. In their eyes,_theTexans 
seemed a wild and lawless set, unfit to share in the established institutions 
of the United States. To these objections must be added one, very generally 
entertained, on accoimt of the claim of Mexico to the Texan territory. Nob 
withstanding various complications, the independence of Texas was recog- 
nised by the United States, as has been mentioned, leaving the project of annex- 
ation to the future. When Texas, soon after the opening of Van Buren’s 
administration, presented herself for admission to the Union, her offers were 
declined, and then withdrawn (1837). 
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TROUBLES WITH CANADA 

The attention of the country was turned in another direction. An insur- 
rection in Canada was immediately supported by American parties, one of 
fthom in company with some Canadian refugees, after pillaging the New 
York arsenals, seized upon Navy Island, a British possession in the Niagara 
river. Tdie steamer Caroline, engaged in bringing over men, arras, and stores 
to the island, was destroyed, though at the time on the American shore, by 
a British detachment (December, 1837). The deed was instantly avowed 
bv the minister of Great Britain at AVaahington as an act of self-defence on 
the British side. Three years afterwards (November, 1840) one Alexander 
McLeod, sheriff of Niagara, in Canada, and as such a participator in the destruc- 
tion of the Caroline, was arrested in New York on the charge of murder, 
an American having lost his life when the steamer was destroyed. The British 
government demanded his release, in doing which they were sustained by 
the United States administration, on the gromrd that McLeod was but an 
agent or soldier of Great Britain. ^ But the authorities of New York held fast 
to their prisoner, and brought him to trial. Had harm come to him, his 
government stood pledged to declare war ; but he was acquitted for want of 
proof (1841). Congress subsequently passed an act requiring that similar 
oases should be tried only before United States courts. The release of McLeod 
did not settle the affair of the Caroline; this still remained. There were, 
or there had been, other difficulties upon the Maine frontier, where the boun- 
dary line had never yet been run. Collisions took place, and others, between 
the Maine militia and the British troops, had been but just prevented. 


Harrison’s and tylbr’s administration 

A national whig convention had been held at Harrisburg, in Pennsylvania, 
on the fourth of December (1839), when General AVilliam Henry Harrison, 
of Ohio, the popular leader in the northwest, in the War of 1812, was nomi- 
nated for president, and John Tylei*, of Virginia, for vice-president. Never 
before was the country so excited by an election, and never before was a presi- 
dential contest characterised by such demoralising proceedings.^ The gov- 
ernment, under Mr. Van Buren, being held responsible by the opposition 
for the business depression which yet brooded over the country, public speakers 
arrayed vast masses of the people against the president, and Harrison and 
Tyler were elected by overwhelming majorities. And now, at the close of 
the first fifty years of the republic, the population had increased from three 
and a half inillions, of all colours, to seventeen millions. A magazine writer 
of the day, in the Democratic Revieio, in comparing several administrations, 
remarked that “the great events of Mr. Van Buren's administration, by 
which it will hereafter be Imown and designated, are the divorce of bank 
and state in the fiscal affairs of the federal government, and the return, after 
half a century of deviation, to the original design of the constitution.” 

‘ Because General Harrison lived in the West and his residence was associated with pioneer 
life, a log-cabin became the symbol of his party. These cabins were erected all over the coun- 
which meetings were held; and, as the hospitality of the old hero was symbolised by 
V 1 made fiee to all visitors or strangers, who "never found the latch-string 

of has log-cabin drawn in,” that beverage was dealt out unsparingly to all wiio attended the 
meetogs in the cabins. Tliese meetings were scenes of carousal, deeply injurious to all who 
partrapated in them, and especially to the young. Thousands of drunkards in after years 
dated their departure from sobriety to the “hard-elder" campaign of 1840. 
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Harrison was then an old man, having passed almosL a month boyond tU 
age of sixty-eight years. Precisely one month after he uttered his oath of 
office the now president died, on the 4th day of April, 1841. 

In accordance with the provisions of the constitution the vice-president 
became the official successor of the deceased president, and on the 6th of April 
the oath of office was administered to John Tyler. He retained the cabinet 
appointed by President Harrison until September following, when all but 
the secretary of state resigned. 

The extraordinary session of congress called by President Harrison com- 
menced its session on the appointed day (May 31st, 1841) and continued 
until the 13th of September following. The Sub-Ticasury Act was repealed 
and a general Bankrupt Law was enacted. This humane law accomplished 
a material benefit. Tliousands of honest and cntci prising men had been 
crushed by the recent business revulsion, and wore so laden with debt as to 
be hopelessly chained to a narrow sphere of action. The law relieved them' 
and while it bore heavily upon the CTcditor class, for a while, its operations 
were beneficent and useful. When dishonest men began to make it a pretence 
for cheating, it was repealed. But the chief object sought to be obtained 
during this session, namely, the chartering of a bank of the United States, 
was not achieved. Two separate bills for that purpose were vetoed by the 
president, who, like Jackson, thought he perceived great evils to be appre- 
hended from the workings of such an institution. The course of the president 
was vehemently censured by the party in power, and the last veto led to the 
dissolution of his cabinet. Mr. Webster patriotically remained at his post, 
for great public interests would have suffered by his withdrawal at that time. 

The year 1842 was distinguished by the return of the United States explor- 
ing expedition under Lieutenant Wilkes, the settlement of the northeastern 
boundary question by the Ashburton Treaty, essential modifications of the 
tariff, and domestic difficulties in Hhodc Island.® 

The Treaty of Washington, [or Ashburton Treaty] ratified by the senate 
(August 20th), embraced almost every subject of dissension with Great Britain. 
It settled the northeastern boundary ; it put down the claim to a right of visit, 
and in such a way as to lead to the denial of the claim by European powers 
who had previously admitted it. Such were the advantages gained by the 
United States on both these points, the loading ones of the treaty, that it 
was styled in England the Ashburton Capitulation. The treaty also provided 
for the mutual surrender of fugitives from justice; an object of great impor- 
tance, considering the recent experiences on the Canada frontier. For the 
affair of the Caroline, an apology, or what amounted to one, was made by the 
British minister. Even the old quarrel about impressment was put to rest, 
not by the treaty, but by a letter from Webster to Ashburton, repeating the 
rule originally laid down by Jefferson that “the vessel being American shall 
be evidence that the seamen on board are such,” adding, as the present and 
future principle of the American government, that “ in every regularly docu- 
mented American merchant vessel, the crew who navigate it will find their 
protection in the flag which is over them.” In short, every difficulty with 
Great Britain was settled by the treaty, or by the accompanying negotiations, 
except one, the boundary of Oregon, on which no serious difference had as yet 
appeared.'l 

Difficulties m Rhode Island originated in a movement to adopt a state 
constitution of government, and to abandon the old charter given by Charles 
II, in 1663, under which the people had been ruled for one hundred and eighty 
years. Disputes arose concerning the proper method to be pm'sued in making 
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the change, a^^d these a.ssmned a serious aspect. Two parties were formedi 
known respectively, as the “suffrage" or radical party, the other as the 
■■ I'lw-and-order ” or conservative party. Each formed a constitution, elected 
a governor and legislature, and finally armed (May and June, 1843) in defence 
of their respective claims. The "suffrage" party elected Thomas W. Dorr 
governor, and the “law-and-order" party chose Samuel W. King for chief 
magistrate. Dorr was finally arrested, tried for and convicted of treason, 
and sentenced to imprisonment for life. The excitement having passed away, 
in a measure, he was released in June, 1845, but was deprived of all the civil 
rights of a citizen. These disabilities were removed in the autumn of 1853. 
The state was on the verge of civil war, and the aid of federal troops had to 
be invoked to restore quiet and order. A free constitution, adopted by the 
“law-and-order” party in November, 1842, to go into operation on the fii'st 
Tuesday in May, 1843, was sustained, and became the law of the land.® 


THE ANNEXATION OF TEXAS 

Other states were organising thenaselvcs more peaceably. Arkansas, 
the first state admitted since Missouri (June 15th, 1836), was followed by 
Michigan (January 26th, 1837). Wisconsin, organised as a single territory 
(1836), was presently divided as Wisconsin and Iowa (1838). Then Iowa 
was admitted a state (March 3rd, 1846) ; again in 1846, but not actually enter- 
ing until 1848. Florida also in 1845 became a member of the Union. 

All the while Texas remained the object of desire and of debate. The 
administration continued its negotiations, now with Mexico, deprecating 
the continuance of hostilities with Texas, and then again with Texas itself, 
proposing new motives of alliance and new means of annexation with the 
United States, President Tyler was strongly in favour of consummating 
the annexation. But the North was growing more and more adverse to the 
plan. 

The annexation of Texas was regarded as necessary to the interests of 
slavery, both in that country and in the United States. Not only was an 
immense market for slaves closed, but an immense refuge for slaves was 
opened, in case Texas should cease to be slavcholcling. “Annexation,” 
wrote John C. Calhoun, then secretary of state, “ was forced on the gov- 
ernment of the United States in self-defence” (April, 1844). Such, then, 
was the motive of the secretaries and the president, all southern men, and 
devotedly supported by the south, in striving for an addition to the slave- 
holding states in the shape of Texas. The more they .strove on this ground, 
the more they were opposed in the free states. It was the Missouri battle 
over again. It was more than that: in that, said the North, we contended 
against the admission of one of our own territories, but in this contest we 
are fighting against the admission of a foreign state. 

Like all the other great differences of the nation, this difference concerning 
Texas was susceptible of compromise. Both senate and house united in 
joint resolutions (March 1st, 1845). Texas assented to the terms of the reso- 
lutions (July 4th), and was soon after formally enrolled amongst the United 
States of America (December 29th). The democratic party, espousing the 
project of annexation before it was fulfilled, carried the election of James 
K. Polk as president and George M. Dallas as vice-president. They found 
the annexation of Texas accomplished. But the consequences were yet to 
be seen and home. 

K. w. — Yon. XXIII. 2 B 
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WAR WITH MEXICO 

Mexico had all along declared the annexation of Texas by the United States 
would be an act of hostility. As soon as congress resolved upon it, the Mexican 
minister at Washington demanded his passpoits (March 6th, 1845), and the 
Mexican government suspended intercourse with the envoy of the United 
States (April 2nd). The cause was the occupation of a state which they still 
claimed as a province of their own, notwithstanding it had been independent 
now for nine years, and as such recognised by several of the European powers 
in addition to the United States. With the United States, the preservation 
of Texas was not the only cause of war. Indeed, for the time, it was no 
cause at all, according to the administration. If there was any disposition 
to take up arms, it came from what the president styled “ the system of insult 
and spoliation” under which Americans had long been suffering; mei chants 
losing their property, and sailors their liberty, by seizures on Mexican waters 
and in Mexican ports. In spite of a treaty, now fourteen years old (18M), 
the wrongs complained of had continued. ’ 

In annexing Texas, the United States government understood the terri- 
tory to extend as far as the Rio Grande. For considering this the boundary 
there were two reasons: one, that the Texans had proclaimed it such; and 
the other, that it was appaiently implied to be such in the treaty cedmg the 
country west of the Sabine to Spain, a quarter of a century before. Accordmg- 
ly, American troops were moved to Corpus Christi (August, 1845), and, six 
months afterwards (March, 1846), to the Rio Grande, with orders “to repel 
any invasion of the Texan territory which might be attempted by the Mexican 
forces.” On the other side, Mexico protested altogether against the line 
of the Rio Grande. The river Nueces, according to Mexican authority, 
was the boimdary of Texas. Even supposing Texas surrendered by the 
Mexicans, which it was not, they still retained the territory between the 
Nueces and the Rio Grande — a. territory containing but few settlements, 
and those not Texan, but purely Mexican. In support of this position, 
the Mexican general Arista was ordered to cross the Rio Grande and defend 
the country against the invader (April, 1846). 

During these movements a mission was sent from the United States 
to Mexico (November, 1845). The minister went authorised to propose 
and to carry out an adjustment of all the difficulties between the two coun- 
tries. But he was refused a hearing — ^the Mexican government, fresh from 
one of its revolutions, insisting that the question of Texas must be disposed of, 
and on Mexican terms, before entering upon any general negotiations. The 
bearer of the olive branch was obliged to return (March, 1846) . As the Ameri- 
can troops, some three thousand strong, under General Taylor, approached 
the Rio Grande, the inhabitants retired, at one place, Point Isabel, burning 
their dwellings. This certainly did not look much like being on American 
or on Texan ground. But Taylor, obedient to his orders, kept on, until he 
took post by the Rio Grande, opposite the Mexican town of Matamoros 
(March 28th, 1846). There, about a month later (April 24th), he was thus 
addressed by the Mexican general Arista: “Pressed and forced into war, 
we enter into a struggle which we cannot avoid without being unfaithful 
to what is most sacred to men.” A Mexican force was simultaneously sent 
across the stream, to what the Americans considered their territory. A 
squadron of dragoons, sent by Taylor to reconnoitre the Mexicans, fell in 
with a much superior force, and, after a skirmish, surrendered. The next 
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dw but one, Taylor, as previously authorised by his government, called upon 
the states of Texas and Louisiana for five thousand volunteers. As soon as 
the news reached Washington, the president informed congress that “war 
exists and exists by the act of Mexico herself” (May 11th). Congress took 
the same ground, and gave the president authority to call fifty thousand 
volunteers into the field (May 13th). It was ten days later, but of course 
before any tidings of these pioceedings could have been received, that Mexico 
made a formal declaration of war (May 23rd). The question as to which 
nation began hostilities must forever depend upon the question of the Texan 
boundary. If this was the river Nueces, the United States began war the 
summer before. If, on the contrary, it was the Eio Grande, the Mexicans, 
as President Polk asserted, were the aggressors. But there is no possible way 
of deciding which river it was that formed the actual bomidary. The asser- 
tion of Mexico that it was the Nueces is as reasonable as the declaration of 
Texas, supported by the United States, that it was the Eio Giande. 

The forces between which hostilities commenced were both small, the 
United States aimy being the smaller of the two. But this disparity was as 
nothing compared with that between the nations. The United States went 
to war with Mexico very much as they would have gone to war with one or 
more of their own number, Mexico, broken by revolutions, had neither gov- 
ernment nor army to defend her; there were officials, there were soldiers, 
but there was no strength, no efficiency in either. Doubtless Mexico trusted 
to the divisions of her enemy, to the opposition which parties in the United 
States would make to the war. But the parties of the United States were 
one, in contiast with the parties of Mexico. 

On another point the Mexicans could build up better founded hopes. 
At the very time that hostilities opened between the United States and Mex- 
ico there was serious danger of a rupture between the United States and Great 
Britain, It sprang from conflicting claims to the distant territory of Oregon. 
Those of the United States wero based, first, upon American voyages to the 
Pacific coast, chiefly_ upon one made by Captain Gray, in the Columbia, from 
which the great river of the northwest took its name (1792); secondly, 
upon the acquisition of Louisiana with all the Spanish rights to the western 
shores (1803); and thirdly, upon an expedition under Captain Lewis and 
Lieutenant Clark, of the United States army, by whom the Missouri was 
traced towards its source, and the Columbia descended to the Pacific Ocean 
(1803-1806). Against these the British government asserted various claims 
of discovery and occupancy. Twice the two nations agreed to a joint posses- 
sioii of the country m dispute (1818, 1827) ; twice the United States proposed 
a dividing Ime, once imder Monroe, and again under Tyler. The rejection 
of the latter proposal had led to a sort of war-cry/ during the presidential 
election then pending (1844), that Oregon must be held. President Polk 
renewed the offer, but on less favourable terms, and it was rejected (1845). 
Agreeably to hia recommendation, a twelve-months’ notice, preluninary to 
the termination of the existing arrangements concerning the occupation of 
Oregon, was formally given by the United States government (1846). Mean- 
while emigration to Oregon had been proceeding on so large a scale during 
the few years previous that there were some thousands of Americans settled 
upon the teuitory. It was a grave juncture, therefore, that had arrived. But 
it was happily terminated on proposals, now emanating from Great Britain, 
by which the line of forty-nine degrees was constituted the boundary; the 


[‘ “Fifty-four forty or fight,” referring to the boundaiy claimed at 64® 40'.] 
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light of navigating the Columbia being secured to the British (June is'tli 
1846). Thus vanished the prospect of a war with Great Britain, m addition 
to the war with Mexico. But its existence, if only for a time, explains a nart 
at least of the confidence with which the Mexicans entered into the strife^ 
It docs away, on the other hand, with the apparent want of magnanimitv 
in the Americans to measure themselves with antagonists so much then 
inferiors. 

The Mexican general Arista commenced the bombardment of the American 
position, afterwards called Fort Brown from its gallant defender. Major 
Brown (May 3rd). General Taylor was then with the bulk of his troops at 
Point Isabel. Having made sure of that post, he marched back to the relief 
of Fort Brown, and on the way engaged with the enemy at Palo Alto (May 
8th) and at Rcsaca de la Palma (May 9th). With a force so much inferior 
that the most serious apprehensions had been excited for its safety, the 
Americans came off victors in both actions. Such was the effect upon the 
Mexicans that they at once recrossed the Rio Grande, and even reheated 
to some distance on their side of the river. Taylor followed, carrying the 
war into the enemy’s country, and occupying Matamoros (May ISth). A 
long pause ensued, to wait for reinforcements, and indeed for plans, the war 
being wholly unprepared for on the American .side. But the news of the 
first victories aroused the whole nation. Even the opponents of the war 
yielded their principles so far as to give their sympathies to the brave 
men who had carried their arms farther from the limits of the United 
States than had ever before been done by an American army. Volunteers 
gathered from all quarters in numbers for which it was positively difficult to 
provide. 

At length, with considerably augmented forces, Taylor set out again, 
supported oy Generals Worth and Wool among many other eminent officers. 
Monterey, a very important place hi this part of Mexico, was taken after a 
three days’ resistance under General Ampudia (September 21st-23rd). 
An armistice of several weeks followed. Subsequently Taylor marched south- 
ward as far as Victoria ; but on the recall of a portion of his troops to take part 
in other operations, he fell back into a defensive position in the north (Jan- 
uary, 1847). There, at Buena Vista, he was attacked by a comparatively 
large army under Santa Anna, then generalissimo of Mexico, who, deeming 
himself secure of his prey, sent a summons of surrender, which Taylor instantly 
declined. The dispositions for the battle had been made in great part by 
General Wool, to whom, with many of the other officers, the victory achieved 
by the Americans deserves to be ascribed, as well as to the resolute commander. 
It was a bloody engagement, continuing for two successive days (February 
22nd, 23rd). Taylor was never more truly the hero than when he wrote 
to Henry Clay, whose son had fallen in the fight, that, in remembering the 
dead, “ I can say with truth that I feel no exultation in our success." Santa 
Anna, meanwhile, was in full retreat, leaving the Americans in secure possession 
of all the northeastern country. Six months later Taylor sent a large number 
of his remaining men to act elsewhere (August) ; then, leaving General Wool 
in command, he returned to the United States (November). 

Soon after the fall of Monterey a force under General Wool was detached 
to penetrate into the northern province of Chihuahua. It did not go by any 
means so far. But at about the same time an expedition frorn the north, 
headed_ by Colonel Doniphan, marched down upon the province, taking 
possession first of El Paso (December 27th), and then, after a battle with the 
Mexicans, under Heredia, at the pass of Sacramento (February 28tli, 1847), 
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nf Chihuahua, the capital (Maicli 1st). Doniphan piesently evacuated 
hs conquest (Apiil). Eaily in the folio whig year Chihuahua became the 
nbiect of a third expedition, under General Price, who, coming from the 
Lne dhection as Doniphan, again occupied the town (March 7th, 1848), 
defeating the Mexicans at the neighbouring Santa Cruz de las Rosales (March 
letli) The whole story of the Chihuahua expeditions is that of border 
forays rather than of regular campaigns. 


THE CONQUEST OF NEW MEXICO AND CALIPOENIA 

Both Doniphan and Price made their descents from New Mexico, which 
had been taken possession of by the Americans under General Kearny in the 
first months of the war (August, 1846). So scanty and so prostrate was the 
population as to offer no resistance, not even to the occupation of the capital, 
Santa Fd (August ISth) . But some months after, when Kearny had proceeded 
to California, and Doniphan, after treating with the Navajo Indians, had gone 
against Chihuahua, an insurieetion, partly of Mexicans and partly of Indians, 
broke out at a village fifty miles from Santa Fd. The American governor, 
Charles Bent, and many others, both Mexicans and Anericans, were mur- 
dered; battles also were fought, before the insurgents were reduced, by 
Price (January, 1847). 

Ere the tidings of the war reached the Pacific coast, a band of Americans, 
partly trappers and partly settlers, declared their independence of Mexico 
at Sonoma, a town of small importance not far from San Francisco (July 
4th, 1840). The leader of the party was John 0. Frdmont, a captain in 
the United States engineers, who had recently received instructions from 
his government to secure a hold upon California. A few clays after their 
declaration Frdmont and his followeis joined the American commodore 
Sloat, who, aware of the war, had taken Monterey (July 7th), and entered 
the bay of San Francisco (July 9th). Sloat was soon succeeded by Commo- 
dore Stockton; and he, in conjunction with Frdmont, took possession of 
Ciudad de los Angeles, the capital of Upper California (August 13th) . All 
this was done without opposition from the scattered Mexicans of the prov- 
ince, or from their feeble authorities. But some weeks later a few braver 
spirits collected, and, driving the Americans from the capital, succeeded 
likewise in recovering the greater part of California (September, October). 
On the approach of General Kearny from New Mexico, a month or two after- 
wards, he was met in battle at San Pasqual (December 6th), and so hemmed 
m by the enemy as to be in great danger, until relieved by a force despatched 
to his assistance by Commodore Stockton. The commodore and the general, 
joining forces, retook Ciudad de los Angeles, after two actions with its defend- 
CTS (January 10th, 1847). A day or two later Fremont succeeded in bring- 
ing the main body of Mexicans in arms to a capitulation at Cowenga (Jan- 
uary 13th)._ 

California was again, and more decidedly than before, an American pos- 
session. Its conquerors, having no more Mexicans to contend with, turned 
against one another, and quarrelled for the precedence as vigorously as they 
had struggled for victory. Lower California was afterwards assailed, but 
under different commanders. La Paz and San JosS, both inconsiderable 
places, were occupied in the course of the year, On the opposite shore, 
Guaymas was taken by a naval foi’ce under Captain Lavalette (October), 
and Mazatlan by the fleet under Commodore Shubrick (November). From 
tune to time the Mexicans rallied against the invaders, but without success. 
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It was all a series of skirmishes, fought in the midst of lonely mounta”^ 
and on far-stretching shores, rather than of ordinary battles, that had redumi 
California beneath the American power. 

THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO 

And now to return to the eastern side. From the first, a blockade of the 
ports in the gulf of Mexico was but poorly maintained. Then the American 
fleet embai''ked upon various operations. Twice was Alvaiado, a port to the 
south of Vera Cruz, attacked by Commodore Conner, and twice it was gallantly 
defended (August 7th, October 15th, _184G). Then Commodore Perry went 
against Tabasco, a little distance up a river on the southern coast ; but, thoiwh 
he took some piizes and some hamlets, he did not gain the town (Octolxr 
23rd-26th). The only really successful operation was the occupation of Tam- 
pico, which the Mexicans abandoned on the approach of their enemies (No- 
vember I5th). 

Early in the following spring the fleet and the army combined in an attack 
upon Vera Cruz. Anticipations of success, however high amongst the troops 
and their officers, were not very generally entertained even by their own coun- 
trymen, Vera Cruz, or its castle of San Juan de Ultia, having been represented 
over and over again, in Europe and in America, as impregnable. Never- 
theless, a bombardment of a few days obliged the garrison, under General 
Morales, to give up the town and the castle together (March 23rd-26th, 1847). 
Once masters there, the Americans beheld the road to the city of Mexico 
lying open before thenm but here again their way was supposed to be beset 
by insurmountable difficulties. They pressed on, nine or ten thousand 
strong. General Scott at_ their head, supported by Generals Worth, Pillow, 
Quitman, and Twiggs, with many officers of tried and of untried reputation, 
However skilful the leaders, or however valiant the men, it was a daring enter- 

E rise to advance upon the capital. In other directions, along the northern 
oundary, the war had been carried into remote and comparatively unpeopled 
portions of the country. Here the march lay through a region provided 
with defenders and with defences, where men would fight for their homes, 
and where their homes, being close at hand, would give them aid as well as 
inspiration. The march upon Mexico was by all means the great performance 
of the war. 

Its difficulties soon appeared. At Cerro Gordo, sixty miles from Vera 
Cruz, Santa Anna posted thirteen thousand of his Mexicans in a mountain 
pass, to whose natural strength he had added by fortification. It took 
two days to force a passage, the Americans losing about five hundred, but 
inflicting a far greater loss on their brave opponents (April 18th-19tli). 
Here, however, they paused; a part of the force was soon to be discharged, 
and Scott decided that he would make his dismissals and wait for the empty 
places to be filled. He accordingly advanced slowly to Puebla, while the 
Mexicans kept in the background, or appeared only as guerillas (May 28th). 
The guerilla warfare had been prognosticated as the one insuperable obstacle 
to the progress of the American army ; it proved harassing, but by no means 
fatal. During the delay ensuing on land, the fleet in the gulf, under Com- 
modore Perry, took Tuspan and Tabasco, both being but slightly defended 
(April 18th-June 15th). At length, reinforcements having reached the army, 
making it not quite eleven thousancl strong, it resumed its march, and entered 
the valley of Mexico (August 10th). 

There the Mexicans stood, Santa Anna still at their head, thiity-five 
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thousand in tlieir ranks, regular tioops and volunteers, old and young, rich 
and poor, men of the professions and men of the trades— all joined in the 
defeiice of their country, now threatened at its very heart. They wanted 
much however, that was essential to success. Hope was faint, and even 
courage sank beneath the errors and the intrigues of the commanding officers, 
to whom, speaking generally, it was vain to look for example or for guidance. 
Behind the army was the government, endeavouring to unite itself, yet still 
rent and enfeebled to the last degree. Even the clergy, chafed by the seizure 
of church property to meet the exigencies of the state, were divided, if not 
incensed. It was a broken nation, and yet all the more worthy of respect 
for the last earnest resistance which it was making to the foe. Never had 
armies a more magnificent coimtry to assail oi-_ to defend than that into which 
the Americans had penetrated. They fought in defiles or upon plains, vistas 
of lakes and fields before them, mountain heights above them, the majesty 
of nature everywhere mingling with the contention of man. 

Fourteen miles from the city, battles began at Contreras, where a Mexican 
division under General Valencia was totally routed (August 19th-20th). The 
next engagement followed immediately at Chuiubusco, or Cherebusco, six 
miles from the capital, Santa Anna himself being there completely defeated 
(August 20th). An armistice suspended further movements for a fortnight, 
when an American division under Worth made a pccessfnl assault on a range of 
buildings called Mollno del Rey, close to the city. This action, though the 
most sanguinary of the entire war — both Mexicans and Americans surpassing 
all their previous deeds — was without results (September Sth). A few days 
later the fourth and final engagement in the valley took place at Chapulte- 
pee, a fortress just above Mollno del Rey. Within the lines was the Mexican 
Military College, and bravely did the students defend it, mere boys outvying 
veterans in feats of valour. In vain, nevertheless ; the college and the fortress 
yielded together (September 12th-13th). The next day Scott, with sixty- 
five hundred men, the whole of liis army remaining in the field, entered the 
city of Mexico (September 14fch). 

Santa Anna retired in the direction of Puebla, which he vainly attempted 
to_ take from Colonel Childs. The object of the Mexican general was to cut 
off the communication between Scott and the seaboard ; but he did not suc- 
ceed. A few last actions of an inferior character, a few skirmishes with bands 
of partisans, and the war was over in that part of the country. The Ameri- 
can generals betook themselves to quarrels and arrests; Scott being some 
months afterwards superseded by General Butler (February, 1848). 

Now that their exploits have been described, the United States armies 
are to be imderstood for what they were. It was no regular force, prepared 
by years of discipline to meet the foe, that followed Taylor, Scott, and the 
other leaders to the field. The few regiments of United States troops were 
lost, in respect to numbers, though not to deeds, amid the thousands of 
volunteers that came swarming from every part of the Union. To bring these 
irregular_ troops into any effective condition was more difiicult than to meet 
the Mexicans. On the other hand, there was an animation about them, a 
personal feeling of emulation and of patriotism, which made the volunteers 
a far more valuable force than might have been supposed.^ After all, how- 
ever, it was to the officers, to the pupils of West Point, to the intelligent 
and, in many cases, devotee! men, who left their occupations at home to 

[* The skill and daring of the officers and the discipline, endurance, and courage of the 
men during the war with Mexico weie as noticeable as the absence of these qualities during 
the War of 1S12.— J. R. Soley./i] 
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sustain what they deemed the honour of their country abroad, tliat^ the 51 ” ' 
cesses of the various campaigns arc chiefly to be asenbed. The effect of th' 
war was to give the nation a much more military character than it had hitherto 
sustained, even in its own eyes. ° 

The war had not continued three months when the United States made 
an overture of peace (July, 1846). It was refeired by the Mexican adminis- 
tration to the national congress, and there it rested. In announemg to 
the American congress the proposal which he had made, President Polk 
suggested the appropriation of a certain sum as an indemnity for any Mexican 
territory that might be retained at the conclusion of the war. In the debate 
which followed, an administration representative from Pennsylvania, David 
Wilmot, moved a proviso to the proposed appropriation ; “That there ’shall be 
neither slavery nor involuntary servitude in any teiritory on the continent 
of America which shall hereafter be acquired by or annexed to the United 
States by virtue of this appropriation, or in any other manner whatsoever ” 
The proviso wag hastily adopted in the house, but it was too late to receive 
any action in the senate before the close of the session (August). In the fol- 
lowing session the proviso again passed the house, but was abandoned by 
that body on being rejected by the senate. 

The Mexicans were reluctant to yield any territory, even that beyond the 
Rio Grande which had been claimed as a part of Texas. It went especially 
against their inclinations to open it to slavery, the instructions of the com- 
missioners being quite positive on the point that any tieatyto be signed 
by them must prohibit slavery in the ceded coimtiy. “No president of 
the United States,” replied Commissioner Trist, “would dare to present 
any such tieaty to the senate.” 

The result of battles rather than of negotiations was a treaty signed 
at Guadalupe-Hidalgo, a suburb of the capital. By this instrument Mexico 
ceded the whole of Texas, New Mexico, and Upper California, while the 
United States agreed to surrender their other conquests, and to pay for those 
retained the sum of 116,000,000, besides assuming the old claims of their 
own. citizens against Mexico to the amount of more than $3,000,000 (Eeb- 
ruary 2nd, 1848). The treaty contained other provisions, some of which were 
modified at Washington, and altered accordingly at Qiieretaro, where the 
Mexican congress was called to ratify the peace. Ratifications were &ally 
exchanged at Queretaro (May 30th), anci peace proclaimed at Washingtoa 
(July 4th). The Mexican territory — that is, the portion which remained— 
was rapidly evacuated. Thus ended a conflict of which the motives, the 
events, and the results have been very variously estimated. But this much 
may be historically said — that on the side of the United States the war had 
not merely a party but rather a sectional character. What sectional causes 
there were to bring about hostilities we have seen in relation to the annexa- 
tion of Texas. What sectional issues there were to proceed fiom the treaty 
we have yet to see.^ 




CHAPTER X 
CIVIL DISCORD 

[1848-1805 A.D 3 

Tlia Civil War, desei ibod by Mommsen ns ‘ ' tlie miglitlest struggle 
and most gloiioua victory as yet recorded in bumnn annals,” is one ot 
those gigantic events whose causes, action, and sequences will he 
of perennial conoein to him who soelcs the wisdom uiidoilying the 
aiaroh of history, — UnoDES.*’ 

The presidential campaign of 1848 was significant because of the very 
evident aesire on the part of both parties to evade committing themselves 
upon the vital questions of the day. The democratic national convention 
met first at Baltimore, May 22nd, 1848. Lewis Cass of Michigan led from 
the start in the balloting, his two principal competitors being James Buchanan 
of Pennsylvania and Levi Woodbury of New Hampshire. President Polk 
received no support whatever. Cass, who was preferred by Southern dele- 
gates on account of liis opposition to the Wilmot Proviso, was named on the 
fourth ballot, and General William O. Butler of Kentucky received the nomi- 
nation for vice-president. A resolution declaring that non-intervention with 
slavery in either states or territories was “ true republican doctrine " was 
overwhelmingly rejected, and was taken as an expression of the general desire 
of the party to evade the slavery question. The platform adopted was sim- 
ply a reiteration of the principles declared for in 1840 and 1844._ 

The whig convention met at Philadelphia on June 7th. Their choice of 
a presidential candidate was significant of their desire to follow the example 
of their democratic competitors. Both Clay and Webster were passed over 
and General Zachary Taylor of Louisiana, a slave-holder, whose political 
beliefs were practically unknown, was selected. The second place on the 
ticket was given to Millard Fillmore, a former New York congressman with 
a fair record. 

In June the faction of New York democrats known as Barnburners 
met with dissatisfied representatives from several other states and named 
ex-President Martin Van Buren for the presidency. The Barnburners, 
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mostly followers of Silas Wright, and including such able young leaders 
John A. Dix, Preston King, and Samuel _J. Tilden, were opposed to the extern 
sion of slavery to the territories. Their opponents within their own partv 
in New York, known as Hunkers, were led by William L. Marcy. ^The 
Barnburners nomination of Van Buren was ratified in August by 'a con- 
vention held at Buffalo. There was born the Free-soil party, whose 
platform declared for “ free soil for a free people,” and against the extension 
of slavery to the territories With them now united the remnants of the 
Liberty party of 1844. 

The democratic defection in New York state determined the result of the 
election. Outside of New York the Free-soil movement drew from Taylor: 
in New Yoik from Cass. Aa a result Taylor carried New York and was 

elected; that state’s thirty- 
six votes in the electoral col- 
lege, where the vote stood 
163 to 127, being exactly his 
plurality over Cass. Van 
Buren received in the nation 
291,263 votes, suflBcient to 
prevent either Cass or Taylor 
from obtaining a majoiity of 
the popular vote. 


SLAVERY AND THE TERHI- 
TORIES 

Every day it was becom- 
ing more and more certain 
that some solution of the 
problem of slavery must be 
reached if the Union was not 
to be endangered. The cam- 
paign just closed had shown 
the serious disintegration of 
parties over the question. As 
the Free-soil spirit of the 
North rose, so did the pro- 
zachary Taylor slavery aggressiveness of the 

(i 78 i-i 860 ) South. The sectional lines 

Twelftli Prosideut of United Stfiloa of the contest were becoming 

daily more marked. 

Calhoun had introduced in the senate in 1847 a set of resolutions declar- 
ing that congress had no constitutional power to exclude slavery frorn the 
territories. This ground the Southern members were now disposed to insist 
upon. “As yet,” says Woodrow Wilson, “the real purposes of parties had 
not reached their radical stage. As yet the abolitionists with their bitter 
contempt for the compromises of the constitution, their ruthless programme 
of abolition whether with or without constitutional warrant, and their readi- 
ness for separation from the Southern States should abolition prove impos- 
sible, had won but scant sympathy from the masses of the people, or from 
any wise leaders of opinion. The Free-soilers were as widely separated fiom 
them as possible both in spirit and in opinion. They had no relish for revo- 
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lution no tolerance for revolutionary doctrine. The issue was not yet the 
existence of slavery within the states, but the admission of slavery into the 
territories. The object of the extreme Southern men was to gain territory 
for slavery; the object of the men now drawing together into new parties in 
the North was to exclude slavery altogether from the new national domain 

^The discovery of gold in California in January, 1848, tended to bring the 
question to a position where a decision could not be evaded. The unprece- 
dented rush of immigration to the gold-fields gave a population of eighty 
thousand to the region by 1850. Before congress had decided under what 
conditions California should be organised as a territory she was already 
seeking to be admitted as a state. The emigrants were from all sections of 
the country, but Northern men and foreigners were largely in the majority. 

President Taylor’s policy favoured letting the new communities lorm 
their own constitutions, and decide for themselves what attitude they should 
take regarding slavery. In accordance with this policy he sent a confiden- 
tial agent to California to urge the settlers to organise and apply at once for 
admission as a state. This plan was followed, and in the fall of 1849 a con- 
stitution prohibiting slavery was adopted. When congress met in December, 
1849, President Taylor resolutely urged upon them the acceptance of his 
policy, confident that it was a safe solution of the perplexing problem. But 
congress, controlled by party leader's who lacked Taylor’s clean-cut way of 
looking at the matter, hesitated.® 


clay’s compromise proposals* 


It was under these circumstances that Henry Clay came forward, with 
the dignity of age upon him, to urge measures of compromise. He proposed, 
January 29th, 1850, that congress should admit California with her free con- 
stitution; should organise the rest of the Mexican cession without any pro- 
vision at all concerning slavery, leaving its establishment or exclusion to the 
course of events and the ultimate choice of the settlers; should purchase from 
Texas her claim upon a portion of New Mexico; should abolish the slave 
trade in the District of Columbia, but promise, for the rest, non-interference 
elsewhere with slavery or the interstate slave trade; and should concede to 
the South an effective fugitive slave law. The programme was too various 
to hold together. There were majorities, perhaps, for each of its proposals 
separately, but there was no possibility of making up a single majority for 
all of them taken in a body. After an ineffectual debate, which ran through 
two months, direct action upon Mr. Clay’s resolutions was avoided by their 
reference to a select committee of thirteen, of which Mr. Clay was made 
chairman. On May 8th this committee reported a series of measures, which 
it proposed should be grouped in three distinct bills. The first pf these — 
afterwards dubbed the Omnibus Bill, because of the number of things it was 
made to carry — proposed the admission of California as a state, and the 
organisation of Utah and New Mexico as territories, without any restriction 
as to slavery, the adjustment of the Texas boundary line, and the payment 
to Texas of $10,000,000 by way of indemnity for her claims on a portion of 
New Mexico. The second measure was a stringent Fugitive Slave Law. The 
third prohibited the slave trade in the District of Columbia. 
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This group of bills of course experienced the same difficulties of passase 
that had threatened Mr Clay’s group of resolutions. The Omnibus Bill 
when taken up, was so stripped by amendment in the senate that it was 
reduced, before its passage, to a few provisions for the organisation of the 
territory of Utah, with or without slavery, as events should determine; and 
Clay withdrew, disheartened, to the sea-shore to regain his strength and 
spirits. Both what was said in debate and what was done out of doors 
seemed for a time to make agreement hopeless. Clay, although he abated 

nothing of his conviction 
that the federal govem- 
ment must be obeyed in 
\ its supremacy, although 

bolder and more coura- 
geous than ever, indeed, 
S ™ avowal of a deter- 

r ^ mination to stand by the 

/Cl 9 Union and the constitution 

'I in any event, nevertheless 

put away his old-time im- 
^ "'vV periousness, and pleaded 

as he had never pleaded 
-.'I before for mutual accom- 

\ I modation and agreement. 

V j X 1 \ \\^ Even Webster, slackened 

f \ X \ \ i ^ constitutional 

^ \ > I / \ V convictions by profound 

\Y ^ / y \ ( A anxiety for the life of the 

lid y A . ^ ^ constitution itself, urged 

^ \ / compromise and conces- 

sion.* His position was 
J V clearly stated in his great 

^ C( “Seventh of March 




dahiel WEBSTua Speech,” which proved a 

(ivas-isGS) turning point in the action 

of congress, in popular sen- 
timent, and in the history of the country. “ The speech produced a wonderful 
sensation,” says Rhodes c, “ none other in our annals produced an immediate 
effect so mighty and striking.” Yet a careful examination of the speech 
scarcely discloses a reason for the harsh reception it received at the North. 
From 1846 to 1848 the prohibition of slavery in the territory to be acquired, 
or already acquired, from Mexico, seemed to the North of the most vital 
importance, for the latitude of the country gave reason to believe that ite 
products would be those of the slave states, and that it would naturally gravi- 
tate toward them politically. By 1850, however, the situation had com- 
pletely changed. California, receiving an extraordinary increase in its pop- 
ulation through the discovery of gold, had organised a state government and 
adopted a constitution which prohibited slavery. New Mexico, then com- 
prising parts of the later New Mexico, Arizona, Colorado, Utah, and Nevada, 
was by that time found to differ greatly from the Southern States as to 
climate and products, and to be economically much more closely connected 
with the North. Indeed, no longer than two months after Webster's speecu 
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nas delivered, a, state government was formed by the people of the territory 
which declared for the absolute prohibition of slavery. “ It certainly is no 
lack of consistency in a public man,” says Rhodes,^ " to change his action in 
accordance with the change in circumstances. To insist upon a rigid princi- 
ple when it is no more applicable or necessary is not good politics; yet great 
blame has been attached to Webster because he did not (in this speech) insist 
on the Wilmot Proviso.” “ 

Calhoun, equally anxious to preserve the constitution, but convinced of 
the uselessness to the South 
tutions of southern society 
be seriously jeoparded by 
the action of congress in the 
matter of the territories, put 
forth the programme of the 
Southern party with all that 
cold explicitness of which he 
was so consummate a mas- 
ter. The maintenance of the 
Union, he solemnly declared, 
depended upon the perma- 
nent preservation of a per- 
fect equilibrium betw'een the 
slave holding and the free 
states; that ecjuilibrium 
could be maintained only by 
some policy which would 
render possible the creation 
of as many new slave states 
as free states; concessions 
of territory had already been 
made by the South, in the 
establishment of the Mis- 
souri compromise line, which 
rendered it extremely doubt- 
ful whether that equilibrium 
could be preserved; the equi- 
librium must be restored, or 
the Union must go to pieces; 
and the action_ of congress in the admission of California must determine 
which alternative was to be chosen. He privately advised that the fighting 
be forced now to a conclusive issue; because, he said, “ we are stronger now 
than we shall be hereafter, politically and morally.” 

sewaud and chase ; tayloh’b attitude ^ 

Still more significant, if possible — for they spoke the aggressive purposes 
of a new party — were the speeches of Senator Seward of New York and Sen- 
ator Chase of Ohio, spokesmen respectively of the Free-soil whigs and Free- 
sod democrats. Seward demanded the prompt admission of California, 
repudiated all compromise, and, denying the possibility of any equilibrium 
between the sections, declared the common domain of the country to be 

[‘ Keprmted b7 permission of LongmauB, Qreon, & Company. Copyriglit, 1808. by Long- 
mans, Green, & Company,] a . r j n/ = 
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devoted to justice and liberty by the constitution not only, but also^v^”^ 
higher law than the constitution.” While deprecating violence or any ill 1 
action, he avowed his conviction that slavery must give way “ to the salut^^ 
instructions of economy and to the ripening influences of humanity”- th'^^ 

“ all measures which fortify slavery or extend it tend to the consummation of 
violence — all that check its extension and abate its strength tend to itq 
peaceful extirpation.” Chase spoke with equal boldness to the same effect 

Seward was the president’s confidential adviser. General Taylor had 
surrounded himself in his cabinet, not with the recognised masters of whio; 
policy, but with men who would counsel instead ot dictating to him. Sev- 
eral of these advisers were Seward’s friends; and the president, like Seward 
insisted that California be admitted without condition or counterbalancing 
compi omise. 

'The Texan authorities, when they learned of the action of New Mexico 
in framing a constitution at the president’s suggestion, prepared to assert 
their claims upon a portion of the New Mexican territory by military force- 
the governor of Mississippi promised assistance; and Southern members of 
congress who called upon the president expressed the fear that Southern 
officeis in the federal army would decline to obey the orders, wliich he had 
promptly issued, to meet Texan force with the force of the general govern- 
ment. “Then,” exclaimed Taylor, “1 will command the army in person, 
and any man who is taken in treason against the Union I will hang as I did 
the deserters and spies at Monterey.” The spirited old man had a soldier’s 
instinctive regard for law, and unhesitating impulse to execute it. There 
was a ring as of Jackson in this utterance.^ 

Despite the hostility of the extremists of both sections the idea of com- 
promise eventually triumphed. A state convention in Mississippi in the 
previous year had issued an address to the people of the South proposing a 
convention of Southern delegates at Nashville in June._ As the date set 
drew near, however, there was seen to be little interest in it, outside Mis- 
sissippi and South Carolina. The fears of the union men throughout the nation 
were raised to a high pitch of excitement by the thought of what the assem- 
bly might do. But their fears proved unjustified. Delegates from nine 
states met on June 3rd. None of the border states were represented nor 
were North Carolina or Louisiana. And instead of adopting a fiery address 
threatening disunion, it expressed a confident hope for some sort of a com- 
promise. It proved to be, as Rhodes c says, “not a wave, but only a ripple 
of Southern sentiment.” 


DEATH OF TAYLOR . COMPROMISE EFFECTED 

One very potent factor still remained in opposition to the measures of 
Clay’s committee. And this was President Taylor himself. Neither the per- 
suasion nor warnings of Clay could move him. All the influence of the 
administration was exerted against the compromise. But before there w^ 
any necessity or opportunity for an open rupture the president was removed 
by death, He had imprudently exposed himself to the sun on the 4th of 
July, illness developing into typhoid fever followed, and on the 9th he died. 
Throughout the North and in the border states the sorrow and regret at his 
death were felt by all irrespective of party. Never a partisan in any sense 
of the word, he had accepted the whig nomination with the declaration that 
“he would not be the president of a party, but the president of the whole 
people.” He had tried courageously to live up to this ideal, and although 
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hrcould not, any more than Clay or Webster, have stayed the hand of des- 
tiny still had he lived to finish his work his measure ot success might have 
been greater than theirs. 

For the second time in its history the whig party had to face the situation 
resented by the accession of a vice-president who was not in accord with the 
late administration’s policy. For Millard Fillmore, a whig of the Webster 
"i'chool like the Massachusetts statesman, was an advocate of compromise. 
He haci told President Taylor privately that in case it devolved upon him to 
give the casting vote on the Clay measures in the senate he should vote for 
them. The country at large did not know officially what his stand would be, 
but it was felt instinctively that there would be a reversal of policy. Clay 
saw new hope for the success of his schemes in the change in the executive. 
Seward, who knew his old rival in New York polities, lamented that “ Provi- 
dence had at last led the man of hesitation and double opinions to the crisis 
where decision and singleness are indispensable.” 

President Fillmore did not thwart his party as Tyler had done, but the 
immediate reconstruction of his cabinet with Webster as secretary of state 
left room for no doubt as to what his policy on compromise was to be. In 
rapid succession the committee’s compromise measures were now pushed 
through senate and house, and at once received the approval of the presi- 
dent. The compromise of 1850 was at last complete.® 

'The result was to leave the Missouri compromise line untouched — for 
the line still ran all of its original length across the Louisiana purchase of 
1S03— hut to open the region of the Mexican cession of 1848 to slavery, should 
the course of events not prevent its introduction. The slave trade was 
abolished in the District of Columbia, but the North was exasperated by the 
Fugitive Slave Law, which devoted the whole executive power of the general 
government within the free states to the recapture of fugitive slaves. This 
part of the compromise made it certain that antagonisms would be hotly 
excited, not soothingly allayed. Habits of accommodation and the mercan- 
tile spirit, which dreaded any disturbance of the great prosperity which had 
already followed on the heels of the discovery of gold in California, had 
induced compromise; but other forces were to render it ineffectual against 
the coming crisis.^ 


THE CLATTON-BULWER TREATY 

It was while the compromise measures were before congress, while the 
nation was absorbed in watching the outcome of the great domestic drama, 
that a treaty of great importance was signed (April 19 th, 1850) at Washing- 
ton by Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer, the British minister, and the secretary of 
state, John M. Clayton. The discovery of gold in California had been fol- 
lowed by an unprecedented rush of population to the Pacific Coast. One of 
the most frequented routes of travel lay across the Central American isth- 
mus, and already both British and American companies were seeking from 
Nicaragua permission to dig a canal from ocean to ocean through her terri- 
tory. The Clay ton-Bulwer Treaty, as it was called, established a joint Anglo- 
American protectorate over any ship-canal that might be constructed across 
the isthmus, either by way of Nicaragna, Panama, or Tehuantepee. The treaty 
IS regarded by so competent a critic as Hhodes as favouring an unrestricted 
commercial intercourse, and therefore as being in hue with American traditional 
policy. He admits, however, that it gave rise to many disputed questions, 
since England and the United States very naturally viewed the matter from 
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diTcrcnl slandpoinLs. Evoa at home it was severely criticised in the^sMat*' 
It is not strange, therefore, that it should soon after have become the auhiPi?!- 
of controvGisy with England.® ■' 

NORTH AND SOUTH IN 1850 

The abolitionists had never ceased to din the iniquity of slavery into the 
ears of the American people. Calhoun, Webster, and Clay, with nearly all 
the other political leaclers of 1850, had united in deploring the wickedness of 
these fanatics, who were persistently stirring up a question which was steadily 
widening the distance between the sections. They mistook the symptom 
for the disease. Slavery itself had put the South out of harmony with its 
surroundings, and still more out of harmony with the inevitable lines of the 
country’s development. Even in 1850, though they hardly yet knew it 
the two sections had drifted so far apart that they were practically two 
different countries. 

The case of the South was one of arrested development. The South 
remained very much as in 1790; while other parts of the country had devel- 
oped, it had stood still. The remnants of colonial feeling, of class influence 
which advancing democracy had wiped out elsewhere, retained all their force 
here, aggravated by the effects of an essentially aristocratic system of employ- 
ment. The ruling class had to maintain a military control over the labour- 
ing class and a class influence over the poorer whites. It had even secured 
in the constitution provision for its political power in the representation given 
to three-fifths of the slaves. The twenty additional members of the house 
of representatives were not simply a gain to the South; they were still more 
a gain to the “black districts,” where whites were few, and the slave-holder 
controlled the district. Slave-owners and slave-holders together, there were 
but 350,000 of them; but they had common interests, the intelligence to see 
them and the courage to contend for them. The fiist step of a rising man 
was to buy slaves; and this was enough to enroll him in the dominant class. 
From it were drawn the representatives and senators in congress, the gov- 
ernors, and all the holders of offices over which the “slave power,” as it 
came to be called, had control. Not only was the South inert; its ruling 
class, its ablest and best men, were united in defence of tendencies which 
were alien and hostile to those of the rest of the country. 

Immigration into the United States was not an important_ factor in 
its development until about 184.7. In 1847 it rose to 235,000, in 1849 to 
300,000, and in 1850 to 428,000; all told, more than two and a quarter million 
persons from abroad settled in the United States between 1847 and 1854. 
The wealth-increasing influence of such a stream of immigration may be calcu- 
lated. Its political effects were even greater and were all in the same direction. 
Leaving out the dregs of the immigration, which settled down in the seaboard 
cities, its best part was a powerful nationalising force. It had not coine to 
any particular state, but to the United States; it had none of the traditional 
prejudices in favour of a state, but a strong feeling for the whole country; 
and the new feelings which it brought in must have had their weight not only 
on the gross mass of the people, but on the views of former leaders. And 
all the influences of this enormous immigration were confined to the North 
and West, whose divergence from the South thus received a new impetus. 
The immigration avoided slave soil as if by instinct. And, as the sections 
began to differ further in aims and policy, the North began to gain heavily Rt 
ability to ensure its success. 
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POLITICAL TENDENCIES TOWARD DISUNION 

Texas was the last slave state ever admitted; and, as it refused to be 
divided the South had no fuither increase of numbers in the senate. Until 
iSoO the admission of a free state had been so promptly balanced by the 
admission of a slave state that the senators of the two sections had remained 
about equal in number; in 1860 the free states_ had thirty-six senators and 
Ihe slave states only thirty. As the representation in the house had changed 
from thirty-five free-state and thirty slave-state members in 1790 to one 
hundred and forty-seven free-state and ninety slave-state in 1860, and as the 
electors are the sum of the numbers of senators and representatives, it is evi- 
dent that political power had passed away from the South in 1850. If at 
any time the free states should unite they could control the house of repre- 
sentatives and the senate, elect the president and vice-president, dictate the 
appointment of judges and other federal officers, and make the laws what 
they pleased. If pressed to it, they could even control the interpretation of 
the laws by the supreme court. No federal judge could be removed except 
by impeachment, but an act of congress could at any time increase the num- 
ber of judges to any extent, and the appointment of the additional judges 
could reverse the opinion of the court. All the interests of the South depended 
on the one question whether the free states would unite or not. 

In circumstances so critical a cautious quiescence and avoidance of pub- 
lic attention was the only safe course for the “slave power,” but that course 
had become impossible. The numbers interested had become too large to be 
subject to complete discipline; all could not be held in cautious reserve; and, 
when an advanced proposal came from any quarter of the slave-holding 
lines, the whole army was shortly forced up to the advanced position. Every 
movement of the mass was necessarily aggressive; and aggression meant final 
collision. If collision came, it must be on some question of the rights of 
the states; and on such a question the whole South would move as one man. 
Everything thus tended to disunion. 

The Protestant churches of the United States had reflected in their organ- 
isation the spirit of the political institutions under which they lived. Act- 
ing as purely voluntary associations, they had been organised into govern- 
ments by delegates, much like the “conventions” which had been evolved 
in the political parties. The omnipresent slavery question intiuded into these 
bodies and split them. The Baptist chui'ch was thus divided into a Northern 
and a Southern branch in 1845, and the equally powerful Methodist church 
met the same fate the following year. Two of the four great Protestant 
bodies were thus no longer national; it was only careful management 
that the integrity of the Presbyterian church was maintained until 1861. 

The political parties showed the same tendency. Each began to shrivel 
up in one section or the other. The notion of “ squatter sovereignty,” attrac- 
tive at first to the Western democracy, and not repudiated by the South, 
enabled the democratic party to pass the crisis of 1850 without losing much 
of its Northern vote, while Southern whigs began to drift in, making the 
party continually more pro-slavery. This could not continue long without 
beginning to decrease its Northern vote, but this effect did not become 
plainly visible until after 1852. The efforts of the whig party to ignore the 
great question alienated its anti-slavery members in the North while they 
did not satisfy its Southern members. The whig losses were not at first heavy, 
but the were enough to defeat the party almost everywhere in the presiden- 
tial election of 1852.® 

H. TT. — yoh. 3c 
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•Webster’s diplomatic correspondence 

Webster’s tenure of the office of secretary of state was marked bv tw 
diplomatic episodes of something more than ordinary interest. The first* 
which occurred in the fall of 1850, culminated in his famous Hu'lsemann let 
ter, one of the most striking of all his state papers. During the previous vear 
President Taylor had despatched a special agent to Europe to watch and 
report upon the progress of events in Hungary, -where the revolution under 
Louis Kossuth was then in progress. This action had angered the Austrian 
government and a diplomatic correspondence ensued. Hulsemann, the Aus- 
kian charge d’affaires, sent a haughty, dictatorial letter to Webster, who 
jumped at the opportunity it gave him, and replied in a letter which iermi- 
nated the controversy. In this reply which, as Rhodes « aptly says, was 
little more than “a. stump-speech in disguise,” Webster asserted the right of 
the United States, compared with which “all the possessions of the house of 
Hapsburg were but as a patch on the earth’s surface,” to “watch” revolu- 
tions wherever they occurred, declared the sympathy of America for any 
people “struggling for a constitution like our own,” and assured the Aus- 
trian representative that the nation had no thought now of departing from 
its traditional policy of keeping out of European embroilments. The letter 
was received with enthusiasm by all parties, and possibly accomplished for 
the moment the purpose for which Webster said he had written it— namely, 
“ to touch the national pride, and make a man feel sheepish and look silly 
who should speak of disunion.” 

The other diplomatic question with which Webster was engaged was of 
a very different sort. It grew directly out of the Lopez expedition to Cuba 
in the summer of 1851. Lopez led an army of Americans and adventurers 
into the island but was taken and garroted. The capture and execution of 
some of his American followers led to a riot in New Orleans in which the house 
of the Spanish consul was sacked and the Spanish flag torn in tatters. Spain 
at once protested, but Webster conducted the affair to a happy conclusion, 
with a promise of a military salute for the Spanish flag, and a cash indemnity, 
subsequently voted by congress. 

UNCLE tom’s cabin 

During the summer of 1852 appeared a subtle but powerful influence 
which was to play a more important part in arousing and creating anti- 
slavery sentiment in the North than any amount of abolition pamphlets or 
political tirades. This was Harriet Beecher Stowe’s moving and pathetic 
novel of slavery, Z7?zcZe Tom’s Cabin. Unquestionably overdrawn, in that it 
related as of ordinary occurrence incidents that were probably exceptional, 
its powerful and vivid portrayal of the horrors and wrongs of slavery stirred 
the sympathetic hearts of the North to their profoundest depths. Perhaps 
never has a work of fiction exerted such a wide and lasting influence. Within 
the year over three hundred thousand copies were sold. Strarigely enough 
its popularity was not confined to the North alone; its sales in the South 
indicated that even in the land of slavery it was widely read. The book 
was at once dramatised and produced on the stage with unprecedented 
success. , . 

The slave-holders were not long, however, in awaking to the realisation 
that it was an increasingly dangerous menace to their cherished institution, 
and scores of publications of varying merit were rushed through the press m 
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tiie* attempt to discredit or deny the truth of Mrs. Stowe’s story. That the 
P'sential features of her picture were correct has now been generally accepted. 
It is the ground held by Rhodes,® one of the fairest and most impartial of 
\merican historians, who says: “If we bear in mind that the novelist, from 
the very nature of the art, deals in characteristics and not with average per- 
sons the conclusion is resistless that Mrs. Stowe realised her ideal.” Chan- 
ning’'^ pithily suggests the book’s tremendous influence with the remark that 
I. Northern boys who read Uncle Tom’s Cabin in 1852-1858 were the 
voters of i860 and the soldiers of 1861-1865.”“ 

THE FUGITIVE SLAVE LAW* 

For a short time after the passage of the compromise measures the coun- 
try was tranquil. But the quiet was not a healthful quiet: it was simply the 
lethargy of reaction. There was on all hands an anxious determination to 
be satisfied — to keep still, and not arouse again the terrible forces of dis- 
ruption which had so startled the country in the recent legislative struggle; 
but nobody was really satisfied. That the leaders who had made themselves 
responsible for the compromise were still profoundly uneasy was soon made 
abundantly evident to everyone. Mr. Webster went about anxiously reprov- 
ing agitation. These measures of accommodation between the two sections, 
he insisted, were a new compact, a new stay and support for the constitu- 
tion; and no one who loved the constitution and the union ought to dare 
to touch them. Mr, Clay took similar ground. Good resolutions were every- 
where devoted to keeping down agitation. Party magnates sought to allay 
e.TCitemeat by declaring that there was none. 

But the Fugitive Slave Law steadily defeated these purposes of peace. 
The same section of the constitution which commanded the rendering up by 
the states to each other of fugitives from justice had provided also that per- 
sons “ held to service or labour in one state under the laws thereof, escaping 
into another,” should be delivered up on the claim of the party to whom such 
service might be due; and so early as 1793 congress had passed a law intended 
to secure the execution of this section with regard to both classes of fugitives. 
Apparently it had been meant to lay the duty of returning both fugitives 
from justice and fugitives from service upon the state authorities; but while 
considerations of mutual advantage had made it easy to secure the interstate 
rendition of criminals, there had been a growing slackness in the matter of 
rendering up fugitive slaves. The supreme court of the United States, more- 
over, had somewhat complicated the matter by deciding, in the case of Prigg 
versus Pennsylvania (1842), that the federal government could not impose 
upon state officials the duty of executing a law of the United States, as it had 
sought to do in the legislation of 1793. Local magistrates, therefore, might 
decline to issue warrants for the arrest or removal of fugitive slaves. In view 
of the increasing unwillingness of the free states to take any part in the pro- 
cess, the Southern members of congress insisted that the federal government 
should itsdf niake more effective provision for the execution of the con- 
stitution in this particular; and it was part of the compromise accommoda- 
tion of 1850 that this demand should be complied with. 

Doubtless it would have been impossible to frame any law which would 
have been palatable to the people of the free states. But the Fugitive Slave 
Act of 1850 seemed to embrace as many irritating provisions as possible. In 

P HepriutBd by permission of Longmans, Qreon, & Company. Copyiiglit, 1893, by Long- 
mans, Green, & Company.] 
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order to meet the views of the 

the act was put upon officers of 

or removal of a fugitive slave was to proceed in every case froin a jucHe'^'’ 
commissioner of the United States; this warrant was to be executed 
marshal of the United States, who could not decline to execute it under a 
penalty of $1,000, and who would be held responsible under his official bond 
for the full value of any slave who should escape from his custody; all good 
citizens were required to assist in the_ execution of the law when called upon 
to do so, and a heavy fine besides civil damages to the owner of the slave 
was to be added to six months’ imprisonment for any assistance given the 
fugitive or any attempt to effect his rescue; the simple affidavit of the per- 
son who claimed the negro was to be sufficient evidence of ownership, suffi- 
cient basis for the certificate of the court or commissioner; and this certificate 
was to be conclusive as against the operation of the writ of habeas corpus. 


supreme court the whole duty of enforrini 
the United States. Warrant for 


IIESISTANGE AND MISUNDERS^rANDING 

The law, moreover, was energetically and immediately put into opera- 
tion by slave owners. In some cases negroes who had long since escaped 
into the Northern states, and who had settled and married there, were seized 
upon the affidavit of their former owners, and by force of the federal gov- 
ernment carried away into slavery again. Riots and rescues became fre- 
quent in connection with the execution of process under the law, One of 
the most notable cases occurred in Boston, where, in February, 1851, 
a negro named Shadrach was rescued from the United States marshal 
by a mob composed for the most part of negroes and enabled to escape into 
Canada. 

It was impossible to quiet feeling and establish the compromise measures 
in the esteem of the people while such a law, a part of that compromise, was 
being pressed to execution in such a way. Neither section, moreover, un- 
derstood or esteemed the purpose or spirit of the other. “ Many of the slave- 
holding states,” Clay warned his fellow whigs in the North, when they showed 
signs of restlessness under the operation of the Fugitive Slave Law, “ and 
many public meetings of the people in them, have deliberately declared that 
their adherence to the Union depends upon the preservation of that law, and 
that its abandonment would be the signal of the dissolution of the Union.” 
But most Northern men thought that the South had threatened chiefly for 
effect, and would not venture to carry out half her professed purpose, should 
she be defeated. Southern men, on their part, esteemed very slightingly 
the fighting spirit of the North. They regarded it disdainfully as a section 
given over to a self-seeking struggle for wealth, and they knew commercial 
wealth to be pusillanimous to a degree when it came to meeting threats of 
war and disastrous disturbances of trade.^* 


THE CAMrAIGN OF 1852 

Such were the conditions under which the presidential campaign of 18K 
took place. The democratic convention met at Baltimore on June 1st. The 
principal candidates for the presidential nomination were General Lewis 
Cass of Michigan, Senator Stephen A. Douglas of Illinois, James Buchanan 
of Pennsylvania, who had been Polk’s secretary of state, and former gov- 
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emor William L. Marcy ot New York. The two-thirds rule, however, rendered 
the choice of any one of these candidates impossible, and on the fifth day 
Virginia pointed the way to a solution of the problem by giving her votes to 
Franklin Pierce of New Hampshire, a man who had scarcely been mentioned 
before the convention. He gained steadily until the forty-eighth ballot, when 
a stampede gave him the nomination. Pierce was a handsome man in the 
prime of life, who had represented his state in both houses of congress and 
had served as a brigadier-general under General Scott in the Mexican War. 
But as a recent historian well says, in none_ of these positions had he won 
distinction for anything so much as for a certain grace and candour of bearing. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, a college mate and boyhood friend, has left a pleasant 
picture of Pierce in the campaign life which he loyally wrote in his support; 
but the novelist’s epitome of the candidate’s qualifications for the presidency 
gave little promise of any ability to cope with the problems he would be called 
upon to solve if elected. William R. King of Alabama was named for vice- 

president. 

The whig convention which met two weeks later m the same place was 
divided in its support of President Fillmore, Webster, his secretary of state, 
and General Winfield Scott, whose sole claim to the nomination was his suc- 
cessful campaign in the Mexican War. After balloting for three days the 
Southern delegates, who had at first almost unanimously voted for Fillmore, 
threw their support to Scott, who was nominated by a majority vote on the 
fifty-third ballot. The nomination for vice-president went to William A. 
Graham of North Carolina. 

The platforms put forward by the two parties were significant of the 
peculiar political situation, for in addition to their ordinary declarations of 
principles both added a strong assertion of their complete acceptance of the 
compromise measures of 1850, and their determination to take them as a 
final settlement of the question of slavery extension. The democratic plat- 
form went even further and declared for a faithful adherence to the principles 
laid down in the Kentucky and Virginia Resolutions of 1798 and 1799 as one 
of the main foundations of its political creed. 

The Free-soil party, in its convention held at Pittsburg in August, boldly 
denounced the shrinking cowardice of the two great parties in refusing to 
consider the question of slavery extension a vital one, and announced their 
programme as " No more slave states, no more slave territories, no nationalised 
slavery, and no national legislation for the extradition of slaves." John P. 
Hale of New Plarapshire was named as their candidate for the presidency and 
George W. Julian of Indiana for the vice-presidency. 

The campaign was not a spirited one. After the first glow of enthusiasm 
it was characterised by apathy. Thousands of whigs, repelled by both their 
party’s platform and candidates, but still not ready to unite with a third 
party, showed little interest in the election. The democrats, feeling them- 
selves again united, were confident of victory. The Free-soil party did not 
mister its full strength. People felt that it was not so much a contest for 
principles as for spoils. Before election day the two great champions of com- 
promise had passed away. Henry Clay died on June 29th, and Webster, 
broken-spirited over what he felt to be a final end of all his ambitions, on 
October 23rd. Democratic confidence proved not to be misplaced. Pierce, 
although his popular majority was small, carried every state except four, 
and received two hundred and fifty-four electoral votes to forty-two for 
Scott. At the same time the democratic majorities were increased in both 
houses of congress. The defeat was the death knell of the whig party. Its 
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vacillating, wavering policy; its failure to take up boldly the cause of kbertv^ 
its inability to cope with national problems when it had the opportunity had 
lost it the confidence and faith of its supporters. Before another four^vear<! 
had passed it had been supplanted as one of the great national parties by a 
party not then born — the republican. ^ ^ 

THE FIRST YEAR OP THE PIERCE ADMINISTRATION 

Franklin Pierce was inaugurated March 4th, 1853, the youngest man up 
to that time to assume the office of president. In his inaugural address he 
made a vigorous appeal for the Union; he assured the country of his unequiv- 
ocal adherence to the principles of the compromise of 1850, and declared 
that its provisions should be “unhesitatingly carried into effect.” As the 
only portion of the compromise that called for executive action was the Fugi- 
tive Slave Act it was well understood that although it was not mentioned 
by name this phrase applied to that law. His assertion that “ the acquisition 
of certain possessions not within our jurisdiction” was “eminently impor- 
tant for our protection,” and that his administration would not be controlled 
“ by any timid forebodings of evil from expansion,” was taken to point 
clearly to the possible annexation of Cuba, which the pro-slavery men favoured 
in order to offset the formation of new free states in the nortWest. 

The new president’s cabinet and diplomatic appointments demonstrated 
even more certainly than his inaugural address what influences guided him 
The state portfolio was first offered to John A. Dix of New York, but his 
association with the Free-soil movement in 1848 made him an object of dis- 
trust to the Southern democrats, and William L. Marcy finally received the 
appointment. The appointment as seoi’etary of war of Jefferson Davis, the 
most extreme of the Southern state-rights leaders and one of the bitterest 
foes of the compromise, was received with a shock by Union men of all sec- 
tions. Nor did the selection of the shifty Caleb Cushing of Massachusetts 
bring assurance to New England and the North. The diplomatic appoint- 
ments pointed plainly toward the acquisition of Cuba. Buchanan was sent 
to England, where it was thought he might be able to overcome that coun- 
try’s known jealousy of American designs on the island. The assignment of 
the Madrid mission to Pierre Sould of Louisiana, who had gone on record 
as a believer that Cuba might be and ought to be obtained by other means 
than purchase, was a source of annoyance to the Spanish court, and was com- 
monly commented upon as a gratuitous insult to a friendly power. 

A noteworthy diplomatic event of the first year of Pierce’s administra- 
tion was Secretary Marcy’s vigorous assertion of the protecting power of 
American citizenship in foreign lands in relation to the case of Martin Koszta. 
Koszta was a Hungarian revolutionist of 1848, who had escaped to the 
United States, where he had taken out his first citizenship papers. Rpturu- 
ing to Smyrna on a business trip, he was there kidnapped and carried on 
board an Austrian brig-of-war, whose captain placed him in irons. _ Captain 
Ingraham of the American sloop-of-war Saint Louis, demanded his release 
as an American citizen, and as a compromise he was delivered, pending a 
settlement, into the custody of the French consul-general. The Austrian 
government demanded reparation for what it termed an outrage. Secretary 
Marcy, with his eye on the democratic presidential nomination, set out to 
write a reply that would strike the public chord as Webster’s famous Hulse- 
mann letter had done. His judicious exposition of the American theoiy ot 
citizenship, and his declaration of the right of the United States to afforu 
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nrotectioii to those who had become “clothed with the national character,” 
^ Koszta had, was received with great favour by Americans of both parties, 
and has been sustained and followed by his successors in the state department. 

It was admitted before the year was far gone by the best friends of the 
administration that the president needed all the glory a vigorous foreign 
policy could bring him. For the promise of his inaugural had not been 
fulfilled. His complete lack of executive ability, his deficiency in initiative 
power, his fatal indecision of character, were daily proving his unfitness to 
cope with the great problems of the nation. “No one,” says Rhodes, c 
‘‘ could deny that he had grown less by his elevation, like a little statue on 
a great pedestal.” Still to the outward eye the democratic party seemed to 
be more solidly intrenched in power than almost any party since the founda- 
tion of the Union, the state elections of 1853 increased its hold on the nation, 
and there appeared to be no cloud on the horizon that could threaten its 
continued supremacy for a long period of time. But forces were already 
actively at work which were soon to bring it to a rude awakening. 

THE KANSAS-NEBBASKA BILL (1854 AD.) 

Congress met on December 3rd, 1853. The message which President 
Pierce addressed to that body congratulated the country that anti-slavery 
agitation had ceased, and that both parties had agreed to uphold the com- 
promises of 1820 and 1850 by which the status of slavery appeared to be 
definitely settled on every inch of American territory. A bill for the organ- 
isation of Nebraska Territory, which was to comprise what was then known 
as the “Platte country” — Kansas, Nebraska, the Dakotas, and Montana, 
and parts of Colorado and Wyoming — had passed the house at the previous 
session and had been reported to the senate. This same bill, in which there 
was no reference whatever to slavery, was now (December, 1853) reintro- 
duced in the senate and referred to the committee on territories, of which the 
chairman was Stephen A. Douglas. On January 4th, 1854, Senator Douglas 
reported the bill to the senate in a new form, which must be considered noth- 
ing more nor less than a personal bid for Southern democratic support in 
the coming presidential campaign. In its new form the bill expressly pro- 
vided that any states subsequently made up out of the Nebraska territory 
should decide for themselves whether they should be slave or free states in 
entire disregard of the prohibition contained in the Missouri Compromise 
(1820). After recommitment the measure known to history as the Kansas- 
Nebraska Bill was reported. It provided for two territories instead of one, the 
southern lying between 37° and 40° to be known as Kansas, the northern 
section to be called Nebraska. The bill proposed further that in extending 
the federal laws to these territories an exception should be made of that 
section (the 8th) of the act by which Missouri was admitted, “ which being 
inconsistent with the principles of non-intervention by congress with slavery 
in the states and territories, as recognised by the legislation of 1850, com- 
monly called the compromise measures, is hereby declared inoperative and 
void.” Thus was the Missouri Compromise, which the anti-slavery men had 
long considered an immovable bulwark in the path of the aggressions of the 
“slave power,” to be summarily repealed. And in its place was to be 
adopted the principles of “squatter or popular sovereignty” first advanced 
by Cass during the discussion of the Oregon question in 1846-1847. A final 
clause provided for the extension of the Fugitive Slave Law to the new ter- 
ritories.® 
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FUTILE opposition; effects op the acts 

No bolder or more extraordinary measure had ever been proposed in 
congress; and it came upon the country like a thief in the night, without 
warning or expectation, when parties were trying to sleep off the excitement 
of former debates about the extension of slavery. Southern members had 
never dreamed of demanding a measure like this, expressly repealing the 
Missouri Compromise, and opening all the territories to slavery; and no one 
but Douglas would have dared to offer it to them — Douglas, with his strong 
coarse-grained, unsensitive nature, his western audacity, his love of leading' 
and leading boldly, in the direction whither, as it seemed to him, there lay 
party strength. Mr. Pierce, it seems, had been consulted about the measure 
beforehand, and had given it his approbation, saying that he deemed it 
founded “ upon a sound principle, which the compromise of 1820 infringed 
upon," and to which such a bill would enable the country to return.6 

Seward, Chase, Sumner, and Wade bravely led a band of anti-slavery sen- 
ators in opposition. But their efforts were of no avail. Northern democrats 
carried away with the idea that the new principle of “squatter sovereignty" 
could be made to weld the democrats of all sections together into an irresist- 
ible political force that would sweep the whig party from the arena of national 
politics, gave their united support to Douglas’ bill. The opposition could 
muster hardly more than a dozen votes, and the measure passed the senate 
by thirty-four to fourteen. In the house it was carried through by a nar- 
rower margin, forty-four Northern democrats refusing to support it, but was 
eventually passed by a vote of 113 to 100. President Pierce signed the bill 
on May 30th and it became a law. “This,” says Alexander Johnston,e “was 
the greatest political blunder in American history.” For the Kansas-Nebraska 
Act took a vast region, the character of which for over a generation had been 
considered as finally fixed as far as slavery was concerned, “ and threw it into 
the arena as a prize for which the sections were to struggle; and the struggle 
always tended to force as the only arbiter.” Rhodes calls it the most momen- 
tous measure that had ever passed congress, and his summary of its effects 
well bears out this judgment. He considers that it sealed the doom of the 
whig party, and led directly to the formation of a new party pledged to the 
principle of no extension of slavery. It had a share also m rousing Lincoln 
and giving definiteness to Ida political ambitions. To some extent, also, it 
gained over the Germans to the republican point of view, and unified the party 
spii'ifc of New England. In the North-west it was instrumental in advancing 
the ideas of the new republican party. 

fokeign eelations : the ostend manifesto 

The foreign relations of the United States during the Pierce administra- 
tion were marked by two events that had a more or less direct bearing on 
the domestic struggle for slavery extension. On June 30th, 1854, Mexico 
and the United States exchanged ratifications of a treaty by which the 
southwestern boundary was finally fixed, and the United States, upon pay- 
ment of the sum of $10,000,000, gained the Mesilla valley, a district com- 
prising about twenty million acres of land in the southern part of what is 
now Arizona and New Mexico. The district, known as the Gadsden Pur- 
chase, from James Gadsden, the American minister to Mexico who negotiated 
the settlement, was scarcely fit for cultivation. But at the North the acqui- 
sition was generally accepted as an indication of the steadily growing force 
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^^^the^idea of territorial aggrandisement, particularly in the direction 
where the regions acquired would be likely to be slave rather than free ter- 

next incident showed the tendency even more clearly marked. 
Pierre Soule, who had been sent as minister to Spain, had achieved consid- 
erable notoriety at Madrid by fighting a duel with the marquis de Turgot, 
the French ambassador, in which the latter was crippled for life. In com- 
munications with the Spanish government over the seizure by Cuban author- 
ities of the American ship Black Warrior he had, by overstepping his 
instructions, come dangerously near to bringing about a break in diplomatic 
relations between Spain and the United States. However inadequately the 
American minister represented the American nation, he certainly was a fit 
representative of the growing desire of the South to add new slave territory 
to the United States. In the spring and summer of 1854, however, new 
developments hurried the two countries to the verge of hostilities. These 
were the indiscreet filibustering schemes of the radical pro-slavery leaders of 
whom Governor Quitman of Mississippi was chief, which aimed at wresting 
Cuba from Spanish rule, and its annexation as a slave state or states. The 
strong feeling aroused at the north by the Kansas-Nebraska Act probably 
alone prevented the leaders of the Southern propaganda from forcing the 
president and congress into war. But the counsels of Secretary Marcy and 
other Northern democrats prevailed in the end, and the president issued a 
proclamation (June 1st) warning the filibusterers that infractions of the neu- 
trality laws would be punished. The arrest of Quitman who was placed 
under bonds to keep the peace, actually followed and gave assurance that 
the administiatioii was in earnest. 

A palace revolution in Spain, the chief result of which was a change in 
ministry, held out hopes to the friends of Cuban annexation in the United 
States, and pressure was brought to bear on the president with the result 
that Buchanan, Mason, and Soul4, the American ministers to England, France, 
and Spain respectively, were directed to meet and discuss the Cuban ques- 
tion. They came together at Ostend, Belgium, and there, October 18th, 
1854, they drew up the report known as the Ostend Manifesto. 

The joint decision of the diplomats was that an earnest effort should at 
once be made for the purchase of Cuba, for which they thought the sum of 
$120,000,000 would be a liberal payment. The purchase, they declared, 
would not only be advantageous to the United States; but, in their belief, 
the Union would “never enjoy repose nor possess public security as long as 
Cuba is not embraced within its boundaries.” Therefore, they argued, if 
Spain should refuse to sell the island, the United States, proceeding on the 
“great law" that “self preservation is the first law of nature with states as 
well as with individuals,” would be fully justified in wresting it by force of 
arms from Spanish control. 

The real purport of the manifesto was perhaps not absolutely clear at the 
moment Ehodea" declares that the anti-Nebraska men regarded it as the 
recommendation of an offer to Spain of $120,000,000 to give up the 
agitation for emancipation of slaves in Cuba. They also thought it implied 
the overt intention to add two or three slave states to the Union; virtually 
giving notice that if peaceful purchase would not effect the extension of 
slavery, other and more violent measures must be resorted to. The policy set 
forth in the manifesto was indeed promptly disavowed by Secretary Marcy 
and his sharp reply was followed by the immediate resignation of Sould. _ But 
the action of the democratic party in subsequently nominating for president 
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the first signer of the document caused it to be labelled in the pubHc^^‘''l 
as one of the cardinal sins of the Pierce administration. 


THE STRUGGLE IN KANSAS 

“ The Kansas-Nebraska Act,” remarks Woodrow Wilson, “ sowed the wind' 
the whirlwind was not long in coming.” The storm broke first in the very 
region the act had opened to slavery. Seldom had there been a case in the 
history of the nation where the charge of broken faith and violated guarantees 
could be with so much justice brought forward. In a few short months the 
political situation was entirely changed, and the anti-slavery men of the 
north were drawn nearer together than they ever had been before. Greeley 
declared that Pierce and Douglas had made more abolitionists in three months 
than Garrison and Wendell Phillips could have made in half a century, And 
it was a characteristic of this newly created anti-slavery power that it cast 
aside the timidity that had hitherto paralysed the northern politicians of 
both great parties; and eagerly sought an opportunity to measure strength 
with its southern adversaries. The ambiguity of the act gave the opportunity 
and the trial of strength took place on the plains of Kansas with very little 
delay. 

The ambiguity of the law lay in the fact that no provision was made as 
to when or how the “squatter sovereigns” of the new territories should 
make their choice as to whether they would accept or prohibit slavery. But 
North and South saw at once that under the circumstances the first on the 
field would have a decided advantage, and both sections prepared to occupy 
the disputed land. The slave-holders were earliest on hand, for they had 
only to cross the Missouri, and in bands of a hundred or more they poured 
across the border, armed and equipped as though for a military expedition. 
Hard on their heels came crowds of settlers from the free states sent out by 
the emigrant aid societies that had sprung up in every northern state from 
Maine to Iowa almost as soon as congress had passed the act. In the diverse 
character of these two streams of settlers lay the secret of the ultimate tri- 
umph of the free-state idea. The slave-holders, or very much the greater 
part of them, were not bona fide settlers at all. In entering Kansas they 
had no idea of giving up their residence in Missouri, or Arkansas, or Mississippi, 
from which states most of them came. Their only idea was to organise the 
state and secure its admis,sion as a slave state. They never intended to make 
it their home. The free-state settlers, on the other hand — or by far the 
majority of them — carried their families and household goods with them, 
and looked forward to building homes for theinselves in the new common- 
wealth. They were more energetic, more intelligent than their adversaries. 
And the greater mobility of the northern industrial population aided mate- 
rially in the result. Einally, the spirit that led them on was higher and the 
ties that bound them to their new homes were necessarily stronger. In the 
long run they were sure to win. 

The initial advantage, however, as might have been expected, was with 
the pro-slavery men. The law was scarcely in force ere most of the best 
land along the west shore of the Missouri had been staked out by slave- 
holders from Missouri. The first party of New England settlers was sent 
out by the Emigrant Aid Society in July. For the most part the North had 
taken up the challenge which the act contained. They intended to accept 
the new principle of popular sovereignty without more ado and, by sending 
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more settlers into the territory than their adversaries, thereby win the state 

for the cause of freedom. u -d • i d- a j 

The first territorial governor sent out by President Pierce was Andrew 
H Reeder, a Pennsylvania democrat with Southern leanings, and a firm 
believer in ’“popular sovereignty." The election of a territorial delegate in 
N'ovember, 1854, was scarcely contested by the free-state men, and resulted 
in a pro-sl’ave triumph with the aid of seventeen hundred Missourians, mem- 
bers of the organisations known as “ Blue Lodges,” who crossed the river for 

the purpose of voting. _ _ x j . i 

Five thousand armed Missourians, imported tor election day, easily car- 
ried the election for members of the territorial legislature for the pro-slavery 
cause in March, 1855. Seven months’ contact with the lawless methods of 
the Southern party had revolutionised Governor Reeder’s opinions, and made 
him an ardent free-state man. The new legislature unseated the few free- 
state men who had been elected and proceeded to adopt a code of laws, 
utterly out of tune, as Rhodes c points out, with republican government in 
the nineteenth century. The protests of Jefferson Davis and other ultra- 
southern leaders prevailed with the president, and Reeder was superseded as 
governor by Wilson Shannon. Meanwhile the free-state men, largely rein- 
forced by new settlers, proceeded to organise an effective opposition. In 
October, 1855, Reeder was chosen unanimously as their delegate to congress, 
and through their convention at Topeka they formed themselves into a state, 
and framed and adopted a constitution which prohibited slavery. In Jan- 
uary, 1856, Charles S. Robinson was elected governor under the Topeka 
constitution. There were thus two state governments directly opposed to 
each other. Then followed what is known as the “ Wakarusa War,” in which 
an armed attack on the free-state capital, Lawrence, was only prevented by 
the prudence of the free-state men and the politic counsels of the pro-slavery 
leader, David R. Atchison. 


THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 

The first great result of the passage of the Kansas-Nebraska Act was to 
throw political parties into an unprecedented confusion. And at the very 
first succeeding national election the majority which had put the act through 
the house was overturned. As by a common impulse, all “anti-Nebraska” 
men of all parties drew away from their old associates and began to search 
for a common ground where they could act in unison. The largest single 
element in this new category were whigs who naturally hesitated to affiliate 
at once with their former Free-soil adversaries. Their first step, therefore, was 
to identify themselves with the Know-Nothings, who now, as a recent his- 
torian has aptly said, “ volunteered with reference to the slavery question 
to be Do-Nothings.” The American party, or Know-Nothings, as they 
were called because of their evasive replies to all questions concerning their 
membership and purposes, was a secret, oath-bound organisation pledged to 
oppose the nomination for office of foreign-born citizens, and to combat the 
influences of the Catholic church. It had been successful in some municipal 
elections in the east, and had made a fair showing of strength in several state 
elections. Its ambition now was to become a national party and take the 
place in the political world formerly occupied by the whigs. Every induce- 
ment was therefore held out to whigs to Join the organisation.® 

A desperate attempt was made to create a diversion, and by sheer dint 
of will to forget the slavery question altogether. Southern whigs for a time 
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retained their party name, and tried to maintain also their party or^an^^^ 
tion; but even in the South the Know-Nothings were numerously lomd' 
and for a brief space it looked as if they were about to become in fact 
national party. In the elections of 1854 they succeeded in electing, not onlv 
a considerable number of congressmen, but also their candidates for the Gov- 
ernorship in Massachusetts and Delaware. Before the new house met in 
December, 1855, the Know-Nothings had carried New Hampshire Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, Kentucky, and California' 
and had polled handsome votes which fell very little short of being majorities 
in six of the Southern States.^ 

Already in 1854, however, the foundations had been laid of a new party 
that was to offer a far better opportunity for political action to anti-NebrLka 
men than could be offered by any oath-bound society, whose character de- 
spite its cry of "America for the Americans,” was in its very essence undemo- 
cratic and un-American. In February and March, while the Kansas-Nebraska 
Bill was still before congress, two meetings of whigs, democrats, and Pree-soilers 
took place at Ripon, Wisconsin, at the second of which preliminary measures 
were taken for the formation of a new coalition party, the keystone of which 
should be opposition to the aggressions of the slave power. The name 
“ Republican ” was suggested as an appropriate one for the new party. Other 
similar meetings soon followed in other parts of the North, entirely disasso- 
ciated with the Wisconsin movement. The most notable of the subsequent 
meetings was that held at Jackson, Michigan, on July 6th, 1854. It was 
the first state convention held in the interest of the new anti-slavery party. 
A full state ticket was nominated, and the name Republican, joroposed by 
Jacob M. Howard, was adopted as the official name of the organisation. In 
Ohio, Indiana, Wisconsin, and Vermont, state conventions of the “Anti- 
Nebraska ” men were held on July 13th, the anniversary of the enactment 
of the Ordinance of 1787. In the two last named states, Michigan’s lead in 
adopting the name Republican for the new party was followed.^ 

Within the first year of its existence it obtained popular majorities in fif- 
teen states, elected, or won over to itself, one hundred and seventeen members 
of the house of representatives, and secured eleven adherents in the senate. 
Representatives of all the older parties came together in its ranks, in novel 
agreement, their purposes mastered and brought into imperative concert by 
the signal crisis which had been precipitated upon the country by the repeal 
of the Missouri Compromise. It got its programme from the Pree-soilers, 
whom it bodily absorbed; its radical and aggressive spirit from the Aboli- 
tionists, whom it received without liking; its liberal views upon constitu- 
tional questions from the whigs, who constituted both in numbers and m 
influence its commanding element; and its popular irnpulses from the 
democrats, who did not leave behind them, when they joined it, their faith 
in their old party ideals.^ 


THU ASSAXTLT on SUMNBH 

Meanwhile the affairs of Kansas had occupied a laige proportion of the 
time of congress. Feeling ran high on both sides, and the debates were 
characterised by an intense bitterness. On May 19th Senator Sumner began 
his great speech on The Crime against Kansas. It was a forcible arraignment 
of the administration and the pro-slavery leaders, but it was marred by 
intemperate language and stinging characterisations of certain democratic 
leaders, particularly Douglas and Senator Butler of South Carolina, whom he 
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ikened to Don Quixote and Sancho Panza. Although the speech produced 
aereat sensation, it is doubtful, had it not been for its almost tragic sequel, 
niietlier it would have had as much weight or influence as the really master- 
ful arguments of Seward, Hale, Wade, and Collamer who preceded him. 
'■The whole speech,” says Channing,d “shows to what depth a scholar can 
descend when thoroughly aroused. The sequel showed some of the effects 
produced by slavery on civilisation.” 

' Two days after Sumner’s speech was delivered the senator, while sitting 
in his seat in the senate chamber during a recess, was set upon by Preston 
Brooks, a South Carolina congressman and a nephew of Senator Butler, and 
before he could rise to defend himself was hammered into insensibility by 
the crushing blows from, the vengeful South Carolinian’s heavy cane. Sum- 
ner’s iron constitution alone prevented fatal results, but it was found that 
he had sustained a severe injury to his spinal column. For three years and 
a half his seat remained vacant as a mute protest against the barbarous 
methods of the extreme Southern party. 

At once throughout the North Sumner was looked upon as a martyr to 
the cause of human liberty. Five hundred thousand copies of The Crime 
against Kansas were printed and distributed. The assault of Brooks was 
condemned as a dastardly and cowardly act by the press, the pulpit, and in 
the very halls of congress. In the South, on the other hand. Brooks was 
universally heralded as the champion of Southern rights and liberties; he 
was lauded as the chivalrous defender of his state’s honour. He became the 
recipient of numerous testimonials, mostly in the shape of gold-headed canes, 
appropriately inscribed. An investigating committee of the house reported 
in favour of his expulsion, but the pro-slaver}^ majority would go no further 
than a vote of censure. Brooks thereupon resigned his seat and was at once 
re-elected by his constituents almost unanimously. Remarks in the senate 
led to Brooks challenging Senator Henry Wilson and Representative Anson 
Burlingame to duels. 'The senator refused, but Burlingame, probably to 
the surprise of Brooks and most Southern members, accepted. The duel was 
never fought, however, for when the Canadian side of the Niagara was sug- 
gested as the meeting place, Brooks took the opportunity to withdraw on 
the ground that he could not, in the existing state of public feeling, safely 
cross the Northern States to Canada. 

Perhaps the greatest importance of this unhappy affair lay in its influence 
on politics; for, as Senator Wilson/ points out, “it entered largely into the 
presidential campaign that soon commenced and became one of the battle- 
cries of freedom and of the new party that then appealed for the first time 
for the suffrages of the nation.” 


“bleeding KANSAS” 

^While congress was busy debating the Kansas situation in the spring of 
1856, the problem was taking on a more serious aspect in Kansas itself. Both 
sides realized that open civil war was imminent and prepared accordingly. 
Aniong the new free-state immigrants came a colony from New Haven, armed 
with Sharpe’s rifles, supplied them largely through the energies of Henry Ward 
Beecher, whence these fire-arms become known by the name of Beecher's 
Bibles. From the South came Colonel Buford with a well-trained band of 
fighting men who looked upon service in Kansaa as a crusade. At the sug- 
gestion of Lecompte, the pro-slavery chief justice of tlie territory, the grand 
juiy found indictments for treason against ex-Governor Reeder, Governor 
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Robinson of the free-state government, and Colonel James Lane. RoMa-.”"* 
was arlritrarily arrested at Lexington, Missouri, on his way east Repfl™ 
escaped in disguise. ’ ' 

On May 21st — the day before Brooks’ attack on Sumner — the Umterl 
States marshal, Donaldson, with the bands of Atchison, Buford, and Strbir. 
fellow, which he had enrolled as a posse to carry out his commands, swooped 
down upon Lawrence, confiscated cannon, arms, and ammunition of the 
free-state settlers and destroyed printing offices, hotels, and private residences 
The coincidence of this attack with the assault on Sumner aroused the spirit 
of the North as nothing else had done, and the determination to make Kansas 
a free state was greatly strengthened. In Kansas the feeling of dismay amoni 
free-state men that followed the sack of their capital gave way to a renewed 
determination to win, in which, with many, the idea of retaliation or revenffe 
was not wanting. Principal among those who were moved to action by the 
events at Lawrence was John Brown, “a zealot of the Covenanting or Ciom- 
wellian stamp” Goldwin Smith !? calls him, who had settled at Ossawatomie 
with hi.s two sons. Brown was an ascetic and fanatic of an extreme type 
He had long brooded over the wrongs of slavery. Drawing his inspiration 
from the Old Testament, he took as his favourite text the declaration that 
"without the shedding of blood there is no remission of sin,” Imbued with 
the determination of killing a number of pro-slavery adherents, equal to the 
number — five as he counted it — who had already lost their lives in the free- 
state cause, he organised a secret retaliatory expedition which he led into 
the Pottawottomie valley, and there carried out his purpose by a series of 
brutal murders, that goes by the name of the “Pottawottomie massacre." 
Without attempting to justify these atrocities Rhodes points out that “we 
should hesitate before measuring the same condemnation to the doer and the 
deed. Jolm Brown’s God was the God of Joshua and Gideon. To him, as 
to them, seemed to come the word to go out and slay the enemies of his cause." 

The outrage was denounced by both parties, and the free-state men were 
quick to disavow any connection or sympathy with its perpetrators. But the 
fires already kindled could not be stayed, and at once Kansas was in aU the 
horrors of a bloody civil war. The whole territory armed for the fray. Guer- 
illa bands of both parties wandered over the country, laying waste the settle- 
ments and fighting whenever they met. The free-state legislature which met 
at Topeka on July 4th was dispersed by Colonel E. V. Sumner with a body 
of federal troops. 

Pour days earlier the majoi’ity of the special congressional committee 
sent to investigate the situation in the territory reported that the pro-slavery 
elections had been carried by fraud, recommended that neither party’s dele- 
gates should be seated, ancl declaring it as their opinion that the Topeka 
constitution embodied the will of a majority of the people. Throughout the 
siunmcr of 1856 the civil war continued unabated. Governor Shannon, des- 
pairing of ever bringing order out of the chaos and disgusted at the attitude 
of the pro-slavery party whom he had sought to aid, resigned. Late in August 
his place was fiUed by the appointment of John W. Geary, a Pennsylvania 
democrat, with a record for gallantry in the Mexican War. Governor Geary 
was by far the ablest executive yet sent to the territory. He at once set 
Inmself to the task of establishing order; he dealt harshly with all breakers 
of law irrespective of party. By the end of September he was able to report 
to Washington, “Peace now reigns in Kansas.” 

But an impartial administration was the last thing in the world the pro- 
slavery men in Kansas wanted, and before another month had passed tliey 
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irere denouncing him on every side, some going to the length of threatening 
•!c;^a‘=!= 5 ination. The clamour for his removal extended over the entire South. 
'pinaUy when Geary had come to the conclusion that he was not being sup- 
ported by the administration, he resigned in disgust. 

PEESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN OP 1856 

The presidential campaign which opened while the bloody struggle in 
Kansas was at its height was a four-cornered contest. The first party to place 
3 presidential ticket in the field was the American, or “Know-Nothing,” the 
national convention of which assembled at Philadelphia, February 22nd, 
1856. Ex-President Fillmore was named for president and Andrew J. Donel- 
son of Tennessee, an adopted son of Andrew Jackson, for vice-president. A 
platform aheady prepai-ed by the national council of the organisation was 
presented to the convention. In this an attempt was made to divert atten- 
tion from the slavery question, and by the simple process of ignoring it con- 
fine the issues to the organisation’s favourite theme of the exclusion of foreign 
and un-American influences. A minority of Northern delegates, after attempt- 
ing to secure a positive declaration on slavery refused to take part in the-nomi- 
nations and withdrew. 

On the same day met the first national convention of the new republican 
party. Delegates from twenty-three states, pursuant to a call of several 
state organisations, assembled at Pittsburgh, and after adopting a ringing 
address written by Henry J. Raymond, declaring for a free Kansas, and the 
exclusion of slavery from all the territories, issued a call for a nominating 
convention to meet at Philadelphia, on June 17th following. 

The democratic convention met at Cincinnati on June 2nd. Availability, 
rather than personal preferences, decided the nominations. Southern dele- 
gates largely favoured the renomination of Pierce, or the selection of Douglas, 
but the assault on Sumner and the attack on Lawrence had aroused the dis- 
trust of many Northern democrats, and there was an evident disinclination 
to go before the country with either of the two men who were generally held 
to be directly responsible for these outrages. A strong Northern sentiment 
favoured the nomination of Buchanan who had been out of the country as 
minister to England and was supposed to be uncommitted to any particular 
course in Kansas. The additional advantage of his hailing from a doubtful 
state which it was of the highest importance to can' 5 r, cast the balance in his 
favour and, after the Douglas men had declared for him, he was nominated 
on the seventeenth ballot. John C. Breckinridge of Kentucky, as the repre- 
sentative of the slave-power, was named for vice-president. The platform 
adopted contained a strong declaration of the party’s devotion to and accept- 
ance of the principles contained in the compromise of 1850 and the Kansas- 
Nebraska Act. Finally, after insisting that there were “ questions connected 
with the foreign policy of this country which are inferior to no domestic 
questions whatever,” a hope was expressed that the influence of the United 
States might be made paramount in the gulf of Mexico, and the declaration 
made that this country ought to control the routes of inter-oceanic travel 
across Central America. 

The republican convention came together at Philadelphia on June 17th. 
Delegates were present from aH the Northern states and from Delaware, 
Maryland, and Kentucky. In spite of an unusual unanimity in political 
beliefs the effort to secure a fit presidential candidate proved a far from easy 
task. William H. Seward, who was probably the best representative of the 
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principles for which the party stood was not as yet in thorough accoirwiti! 
the party organisation and hesitated to lead what he considered as at bM 
a very forlorn hope. Salrnon P. Chase, who next to Seward would have be^^’ 
the most acceptable candidate, was passed over on account of his Free-so^ 
record, which it was feared would repel old whig voters. Before the con 
vention met a strong movement had been started in favour of the nomination 
of John C. Fr6mont, a son-in-law of Senator Benton of Missouri, who had 
won distinction as an explorer and, after playing an active part in the conquest 
of California, had represented that state for a few months in the United ^ate’ 
senate. The fact that he had already been nominated by the seceding Know- 
Nothings was urged in his behalf. With Seward and Chase practically elimi- 
nated, his nomination was now easily accomplished. William L. Dayton of 
New Jersey was named for vice-president. In a brief but emphatic platform 
the party declared that it denied “the authority of congress, of a territorial 
legislature, of any individual or association of individuals to give legal exist- 
ence to slavery in any territory of the United States, while the present con- 
stitution shall be maintained.” The administration policy in Kansas was 
denounced and the demand made that the territory be immediately admitted 
as a free state. The Ostend Manifesto embodying “the highwayman’s plea 
that might makes right,” was characterised as a shame and dishonour to 
American diplomacy. A transcontinental railroad and river and harbour 
improvements were urged. 

The last convention to meet was that of the remnants of the old whig 
party, which assembled at Baltimore, September 17th, and endoised the 
nominations of Fillmore and Donelson. Stanwood * declares that the canvass 
which followed was an extraordinary one. It was, however, sluggish enough iu 
the South, where Buchanan and Fillmore were the only candidates ; the fonner 
having the support of all slave-holders and of all persons of alhed interests, 
That implies virtually a solid South ; for the system of slavery was so inter- 
woven with all interests in this portion of tho union, that theio could be no 
opportunity for open opposition. In the North, however, the repuhhoans 
conducted a campaign which rivalled the campaign of 1840 in enthusiasm, 
but which had a deeper-seated motive, and hence a more sincere and lasting 
impetus. Never, indeed, iu the entire history of the Union had there been such 
a stirring of the hearts of tho masses. The tumultuous enthusiasm that seems 
to foreigners to be one of the characteristics of the American people was given 
free vent. Immense public meetings were held, and the stump -speakers 
practised their arts with probably more than wonted conviction. Neverthe- 
less, the enthusiasts were destined to disappointment, for the election in 
the autumn went against them. In Vermont, to be sure, the republicans 
poUed more than three-quarters of the votes, and in Maine the same party had 
a majority of almost eighteen thousand. The October election in Ohio also gave 
a majority; on the other hand, the returns were unfavourable in Indiana and 
Pennsylvania. The republicans got such satisfaction as they could out of the 
claim that the Quakers had failed to vote ; but this at best was cold comfort.® 

Buchanan and Breckinridge received 174 electoral votes, as against 114 for 
Fremont and 8 (Delaware) for Fillmore. But although defeated the sur- 
prising strength shown by the repubheans with an aclmowledgedly 'weak 
candidate was startling, and boded ill for continued democratic success, 
when once the movement was full grown. Fremont’s popular vote was 
1,341,264, while Buchanan's was only 1,838,169 and Fillmore’s 874,534. 
But from a sectional point of view the result was most significant, for the 
republicans carried every Northern state but New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
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Indiana, and Illinois, and their vote in these states was large enough to cause 
them to^be considered doubtful in any future contest. The campaign marked 
the final disappearance of the whig and “Know-Nothing” parties. Hence- 
forth the real struggle was to be between the democratic and republican 
parties which grew every day less national and more sectionalised in character.® 


THE DRED-SCOTl’ DECISION (1857 A.D.)‘ 

A brief struggle brought the business of the country out of the financial 
difficulties which prevailed for some months in 1857 ; but the strain of politics 
was not so soon removed, and a decision of the supreme court now hurried 
the country forward towards the infinitely greater crisis of civil war. Dred 
Scott was the negro slave of an army sm’geon. His master had taken him , 
in the regular course of military service, from Missouri, his home, first into 
the state of Illinois, and then, in May, 1836, to Fort Snelling, on the west side 
of the Mississippi, in what is now Mimiesota; after which, in 1838, he had 
returned with him to Missouri. Slavery was prohibited by state law in 
Illinois, and by the Missouri Compromise Act of 1820 in the territory west of 
the Mississippi; and after returning to Missoui'i the negro endeavoured to 
obtain his liberty by an appeal to the courts, on the ground that his residence 
in a free state had operated to destroy his master’s rights over him, In 
course of appeal the case reached the .supreme court of the United Slates, 
The chief, if not the only, question at issue was a question of jurisdiction. 
Was Dred Scott a citizen within the meaning of the constitution; had he had 
any rightful standing in the lower courts? To this question the court returned 
a decided negative. The temporary residence of the negro’s master in Illinois 
and Minnesota, in the course of his official duty and without any intention 
to change his domicile, could not affect the status of the slave, at any rate, 
after his return to Missouri. He was not a citizen of Missouri in the constitu- 
tional sense, and could have therefore no standing in the federal courts. But, 
this question decided, the majority of the judges did not think it obiier diems 
to go further, and argue as to the merits of the case regarding the status of 
slaves and the authority of congress over slavery in the territories. They were 
of the opinion that, notwithstanding the fact that the constitution spoke of 
slaves as “persons held to service and labour,” men of the African race, in 
riew of the fact of their bondage from the fii’st in this country, were not 
regarded as persons, but only as property, by the constitution of the United 
States; that, as property, they were protected from hostile legislation on 
the part of congress by the express guarantees of the constitution itself; and 
that congress could no more legislate this form of property out of the terri- 
tories than it could exclude property of any other land, but must guarantee 
to every citizen the right to carry this, as he might carry all other forms of 
property, where he would within the territory subject to congress. _ The 
legislation, therefore, known as the Missouri Compromise was, in their judg- 
ment, unconstitutional and void. 

The opinion of the court sustained the whole Southern claim. Not even 
the exercise of squatter sovereignty could have the countenance of law; 
congress must protect every citizen of the country in carrying with him into 
the territories property of whatever kind, until such time as the territory in 
which he settled should become a state, and pass beyond the direct jurlsdic- 

[' Eoprinted by permission of Longmans, flieeu, & Company. Copyiight, 1893, by Long- 
mans, Green, & Company.] 
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tion of the federal government. Those who were seeking to prevent tt 
extension of slavery into the territories were thus stigmatised as seekme an 
illegal object and acting in despite of the constitution.^’ ° ^ 

Erom the opinion of the majority justices Curtis and McLean dissented 
the former in an opinion of great power declaring that he did not consider it 
“ to be within the scope of the judicial power of the majority of the court to 
pass upon any question respecting the plaintiff’s citizenship in Missouri saw 
that raised by the plea to the jurisdiction.” ’ " 

The immediate effect of the cxtraoi-dinary decision was political rather 
than judicial. The South, seeing in it an endorsement, by the highest judicial 
tribunal in the land, of the theories long before advanced b3’- Calhoun that it 
was the duty of congress to protect slavery in the territories, assumed a bolder 
and more truculent attitude than ever. The North, stunned at first by the 
blow, gradually came to realise that it really helped to clarify and simplify 
the great issue before the people. “By this presentation of the iniquity (of 
slavery) naked and in its most repulsive form, Taney [chief j ustice] did no Rmnl ] 
harm to the party which he intended to aid,” writes Goldwin Smith,? who 
further characterises the judgment as “ a gratuitous aggression ancl an insult 
to humanity.” More radical opinion declared that by this decision the supreme 
court had abdicated its functions and sullied its ermine by descendmg into 
the political arena. Lincoln voiced republican opinion when he declared 
“We know the court that made it has often overruled its own decisions, and 
we shall do what we can to have it overrule this. We offer no resistance 
to it.” Douglas found satisfaction in the fact that the Missouri Compromise, 
which his Kansas-Nebraska Act repealed, was now held to be unconstitutional, 
and he and his Northern democratic supporters generally accepted the judg- 
ment with a satisfaction that blinded itself to the fact that it also rendered 
their favourite theory of “squatter sovereignty” a dead letter. 

THE LECOMPTON CONSTITUTION 

The character of the advisers with whom President Buchanan surrounded 
himself was rightly taken at the North to indicate that the new administra- 
tion would be dominated by and run in the interests of the pro-slavery party. 
General Cass, who accepted the state portfolio, was understood to be but a 
figurehead, as Buchanan would direct his own foreign policy. As was expected 
Howell Cobb, appointed secretary of the treasury, became the master-spirit 
of the administration. 

The Kansas question was still a pressing one. Governor Geary had 
resigned on the very day of Buchanan’s inauguration. The president at once 
appointed as governor his life-long friend, Robert J. Walker of Mississippi, 
who had been secretary of the treasury in Polk's cabinet. Walker was him- 
self a slave-holder and his appointment was hailed with delight by the South. 
With the president’s promise to uphold him in dealing justly with both parties 
he began his administration full of hope. Before he had been in the territor}' 
a month he realised that three-fourths of the population were of the free- 
state party and his high sense of honour made him at once determine to refuse 
to be an instrument in subverting or nullifying the popular will. The free- 
state party refused to take part in the election of delegates to a constitutional 
convention held on June 15th,'1867, and as a result only pro-slavery delegates 
were chosen. This convention, assembling at Lecompton in September, 
made short work of framing the notorious instrument known as the Lecompton 
Constitution, with provisions for the establishment and safeguarding of slaver}’. 
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^'^^Ciovemor Walker had promised, relying on the woid of Buchanan, that 
any constitution framed should be submitted to a vote of the people, and 
therefore declared himself against a movement presently set under way by 
the ultra-Southern leaders to admit Kansas at once imder the pro-slavery 
Lecompton Constitution. His subsequent action in refusing to sanction 
fla'^rant frauds in the October elections gave the free-state party for the first 
time control of the legislature, and aroused the fury of the pro-slavery men 
who now began to exert at Washington the same influence that had already 
undermined the authority of governors Reeder and Geary and made of them 

earnest free-state advocates. 

In order to make a pretence of fair play the Lecompton convention now 
reassembled and made the preposterous proposal to submit to the people not 
the" constitution they had framed but merely the question of its adoption 
“with slavery” or “without slavery.” This was done. Again the free- 
state voters refused to go to the polls, and the constitution was adopted 
“with slavery” by a large majority. Thereupon the territorial legislature 
with its free-state majority, submitted the entire constitution to the people 
who rejected it by a large majority, the pro-slavery men this time refraining 
from voting. 

Finally, on February 2nd, 1858, President Buchanan, who had by this 
time fallen under the spell of the pro-slavery leaders as completely as Pierce 
had done, sent the Lecompton Constitution to congress with a special message 
urging that Kansas be admitted under it. The president’s action gave an 
opportunity to Stephen A. Douglas which he, greatly to the ciedit of his 
reputation as a consistent statesman rather than a truckling pohtician, accepted 
boldly. Four years before, in the hope of winning Southern support to help 
him to the presidency, he had sacrificed his reputation for sincerity and inde- 
pendence, It had aU gone for naught- Now he stood out boldly, and true 
to his principles of popular sovereignty, refused to consent to force any sort 
of a constitution upon the people of Kansas. The stand of Douglas made 
it forever impossible for him to secure a nomination at Southern hands, but 
it won for him again the undisputed position of leader of the Northern democ- 
racy. The Lecompton Constitution, though approved by the senate in spite 
of Douglas, was defeated in the house through the combination of his followers, 
now known as the “ anti-Lccompton” democrats, with the republicans. 
Attempts at compromise failed and after the Lecompton Constitution, in 
accordance with the terms of the English bill, had again been rejected by the 
voters of Kansas at the polls (August 2nd, 1858), the South at length reluc- 
tantly abandoned the attempt to make Kansas a slave state.“ 


THE LINCOLN-DOUGLAS DEBATE (185S) ‘■ 

The elections of 1858 showed a formidable gain in strength by the republi- 
cans, and bore an ominous warning for the democrats. Everywhere the 
repubheans gained groimd; even Pennsylvania, the president’s own state, 
went against the administration by a heavy vote. The number of republicans 
111 the senate was increased from twenty to twenty-five, from ninety-two to 
a hundred and nine in the house; and in the latter chamber they were to be 
able^to play the leading part, since there were still twenty-two “Know-Noth- 
ings-” in the house, and -thirteen “anti-Lecompton” democrats, the followers 

p Eeprinted by permission of Longmans, Green, & Company. Copyriglit, 1893, by Long- 
mans, Green, & Company.] 
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of Senator Douglas. Douglas himself was returned with difficulty' to 
seat in the senate, and his canvas for re-election had ariested the attent' 
of the whole country. The republicans of Illinois had formally announcell 
that their candidate for the senate would be Abraham Lincoln, a man who™ 
extraordinary native sagacity, insight, and capacity for debate had slowly 
won for him great prominence in the state, first as a whig, afterwards a.s aii 
anti-Nebraska man and republican. Lincoln and Douglas “took the stumn” 
together, and the great debates between them which ensued both won for 
Lincoln a national reputation and definecl the issues of the party struggle as 
perhaps nothing loss dramatic could have defined them. In Lincoln’s mind 
those issues were clear-cut enough, “A house divided against itself” he 
declaicd, “cannot stand. I believe this government cannot endure half 
slave and half free. I do not expect the house to fall, but I expect it will 
cease to be divided. It will become all one thing or all the other.” He 
forced Douglas upon the dilemma created for him by the Dred-Scott decision 
What became of the doctrine of popular sovereignty if the people of the term 
torie,s could not interfere with slavery until they came to frame a state con- 
stitution? Slavery could not exist, replied Douglas, without local legislation 
to sustain it; unfriendly legislation would hamper and kill it almost as effect- 
ually as positive prohibition. An inferior legislature certainly cannot do what 
it is not within the power of congress to accomplish, was Lincoln’s rejoinder 
The state elections went for the democrats, and Mr. Douglas was retained 
to the senate; but Lincoln had made him an impossible presidential candidate 
for the Southern democrats in 1860 by forcing him to deny to the South tie 
full benefits of the Dred-Scott decision.^ 

JOHN BEOWN’s EAID 

The news flashed over the wires from Virginia on the morning of October 
17th, 1869, caused a cry of horror to go up from every section of the miion 
A small army of abolitionists and fiee negroes, the report said, had raised 
the standard of revolt in the Old Dominion and seized the federal arsenal at 
Harper’s Feny, The slaves of Virginia, according to the report, were rising 
against their masters and flocking to the standard of freedom. At the North 
the news created the most intense excitement. Throughout the South the awful 
thought that a slave insurrection, so long feared and so fearfully dreaded, 
had at length come, produced a panic. Excited imaginations pictured the 
devastation of property and homes, the nameless horrors to which the women 
and children would be subjected, the destruction indeed of the whole structure 
of Southern society. The early reports proved to be greatly exaggerated, 
John Brown, Imown already for his bloody exploits in the free-state cause in 
Kansas, had entered the village of Harper's Ferry on the night of October 
16th with a score of followers, including four of his own sons; had there seized 
the United States arsenal, and had made prisoners of the guaids and several 
citizens who had fallen into his hands. The slaves, even in the immediate 
neiglibouiliood were apparently ignorant of liis intentions, and remained 
quietly on their plantations. At daybreak the country people and villagers 
had risen and compelled him to shut himself and his companions up ™ 
armory. In the desultory firing several had been killed on either side, the 
arrival of a militia company from Charlestown, and a detachment of United 
States marines under Colonel Robert E. Lee, rendered the retreat of Bromi 
impossible, and he retired to the engine-house in the armory yard, where ne 
prepared to sell his life dearly. The next morning Lee’s marines battereu 
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down the door of the engine-house with a ladder and after a severe struggle 
succeeded in capturing Blown and his five remaining followers. 

Brown was given a fair but hasty trial at Charlestown, and was found 
guilty of treason, of conspiring and advising slaves to rebel, and of murder 
m the first degree. He was sentenced to be hanged, and the sentence was 
carried out on December 2nd following. Brown’s_ manliness, his unquestion- 
able sincerity and belief in the righteousness of his cause, and the (Christian 
fortitude with which he met his end aroused the admiration even of his enemies. 
At the North widespread sympathy for the doer was tempered somewhat by 
agreement as to the lawlessness of the deed. In the light ot subsequent events, 
however, Brown’s act was magnified to heroic proportions; he came to be 
looked upon as the protomartyr of the cause of negro freedom, and “ his soul 
marching on” became an inspiration.® 

schooler’s estimate of JOHN BROWN ‘ 

Jolm Brown was no Ciesar, no Cromwell, but a plain citizen of a free 
republic, whom distressing events drove into a fanaticism to execute purposes 
for which he was incompetent. He detested slavery, and that detestation 
led him to take up arms not only against slavery but against that public 
opinion which was slowly formulating how best to eradicate it. Woe to the 
conquered. The Noi th made no appeals for that clemency which slaveholders 
had alone to consider. Brown had not been lenient to masters, nor were 
masters bound to be lenient to him. And yet Brown was an enthusiast, and 
not a felon; the essence of his crime was unselfish. Like the French country 
maiden who went to Paris to plunge her dagger into a bloody ruler’s heart, 
he meant to rescue good morals from the usurpation of human laws, Coiday 
fulfilled her solitary plan because it was reasonable; John Brown failed in 
his plan because it was unreasonable: but both, as actors and martyrs, flash- 
ing upon the world’s attention like new meteors, left examples of self-sacrifice, 
the one upon the guillotine and the other upon the gallows, which a people 
could not refrain from exalting. The virgin damsel of grace and beauty, and 
the grim old man of sixty, stern and sanguinary, who led on his sons, take 
equal hold of posteiity’s imagination; of each one it has been said by acute 
observers that the immediate effect of their deeds was injurious to politics; 
and yet society in the long centuries is stronger for being thus taught that 
despotism over fellow men is not safely hedged in by authoiity. Brown’s 
stalwart, unique, and spectral figure led on, grotesque but terribly in earnest, 
the next time Virginia’s soil was invaded — not, however, for executing any 
such unfeasible scheme of making the slaves their own avengers, but to apply 
the war powers of the nation against disloyal masters.? 

THE NOMINATING CONVENTIONS OF 1860 

The divergence of North and South in population, wealth, and resom’ces 
was groivmg greater every year. The political piepouderance of the North 
was also increasing. Since Buchanan’s election two new fiee states had been 
admitted to the_ union, Minnesota in 1858 and Oregon in 1859. As the time 
for nanung presidential candidates drew near everyone recognised that more 
than ever before the coming campaign was to be a battle of the sections. 

The convention of the democratic party assembled at Charleston, South 

[' Reprinted by permission, of Dodd, Mead & Company. Copyright, 1894, by James Sobouler ] 
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Carolina, April 23rcl, 1860, the delegates realising fully that they might be 
called upon to decide questions momentous alike to their party and to the 
nation. The bold stand taken by Douglas against the cherished policy of 
the pro-slavery party in Kansas, and the subsequent death of one of his 
principal supporters. Senator David C. Broderick of California, in a duel vith 
a pro-slavery politician, had aroused the courage and spirit of Northern 
democrats as never before. They were prepared, for almost the first time 

in their history, to 

assert their rights and 
refuse longer to be 
made the tools of the 
slave power. Eight 
days were spent m 
wi-angling over a plat- 
form. The Southern 
delegates insisted on 
pronouncing for the 
pro-slavery theories 
advanced intheDred- 
Scott decision. The 
Northern men, how- 
ever, refused to do 
more than acquiesce 
in the Southern de- 
mand for Cuban an- 
nexation and for the 
repeal of legislation 
in the N or th intended 
, to hinder the execu- 
tion of the Fugitive 
Slave Law. After an 
acrimonious debate a 
platform embodjdng 
declarations favour- 
ing the last two points 
was approved by the 
Northern majority. 
The majority of the 
Southern delegates at 
AuKAriAji LrNcoijr once withdrew and 

(1809-1805) after an ineffectual 

SUtcenlU President of United States attempt to SeClUe a 

two-thirds majority 

for any candidate, the remaining members adjourned to meet again in Balti- 
more, June ISth. 

Meanwhile the seceding Southern delegations met together in 
hall in Charleston and adopted the radical pro-slavery platform rejected by 
the regular convention. When the latter re-eonvened in Baltimore 
day set, the tendency of the Douglas delegates to carry things with a iiiga 
hand resulted in a still further secession of delegates, largely from Soutnera 
and border states. The regular convention thereupon proceeded to nomina e 
Douglas for the presidency and Benjamin Fitzpatrick of Alabama for ti 
vice-presidency. Herschel V. Johnson of Georgia was subsequently name 
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hv the national committee to take the place of Fitzpatrick, who refused to 
Tun The second group of sececlers joined by some of the original seceders 
named Jolm C. Breckinridge of Kentucky and Joseph Lane of Oregon, which 
nominations were soon after endorsed by the remnants of the first seceders 
at Charleston. Thus, after the bitterest struggle in its history, the demo- 
cratic party had at last been torn asunder. It presented the spectacle of 
two avowedly sectional party groups appealing to the suffrage, not of the 
nation but of a section. 

Before this, however, both the republicans and a new party which took 
the name of Constitutional Union had made their nominations. The latter 
party — which was made up lai-gely of former Know-Nothings and Northern 
whies who could not as yet bring themselves to join the republican party — 
met at Baltimore, May 9th. They adopted, instead of a regular platform, 
a sino'le resolution declaring for the preservation of the union imder the con- 
stitution, and named Jolm Bell of Tennessee and Edward Everett of Massa- 
chusetts for president and vice-president respectively. 

All eyes were now turned to the republican party, which met in convention 
at Chicago on May 16th. The platform contained a strong appeal for the 
maintenance of the principles embodied in the Declaration of Independence 
and a declaration that the federal constitution, the rights of the states, and 
the union of the states must be preserved. While disavowing any intention 
to interfere with the established institutions of any_ state, it denounced the 
“new dogma" promulgated in the Dred-Scott decision as political heresy, 
asserting that the normal condition of all federal territories was that of free- 
dom, and that it was the duty of the national government to maintain that 
condition by law. The immediate admission of Kansas as a free state was 
demanded, and a protective tariff, internal improvements, and a Pacific 
railway favoured. 

William H. Seward of New York was now, as in 1856, the leading candidate 
for the presidential nomination and led all others on the first ballot. But, 
as Woochow Wilson b says, he “ was regarded as a sort of philosophical radical, 
whom careful men might distru.st as a practical guide.” Salmon P. Chase of 
Ohio was also a candidate, but his past political affiliations still counted 
against him. A solution seemed to point to the selection of a less well-known 
candidate, and on Abraham Lincoln of Illinois, whose political principles 
had been so unmistakably set forth in his debate with Douglas, a majority of 
the delegates finally united on the third ballot. Hannibal Hamlin of Maine, 
a former democrat, was nominated for vice-president. 

THE ELECTION OF LINCOLN 

With the subsequent nominations of the two democratic factions already 
noted, the various presidential tickets were complete. The vital principles 
upon which the four parties based their appeals to the voter have been thus 
tersely summed up by Alexander Johnston “The Bell party wished to have 
no di.scussion of slavery; the Douglas democrats rested on squatter sovereignty 
and the compromise of 1850, but would accept the decision of the supreme 
comt; the republicans demanded that congress should legislate for the pro- 
liibition of slavery in the territories; and the Southern democrats demanded 
that congress should legislate for the protection of slavery in the territories.” 

With the issue thus clearly drawn, and four candidates to choose from, 
the republicans had an immense initial advantage. Indeed, it may probably 
be said that the outcome of the campaign that ensued was scarcely in doubt 
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from the first. The hopeless breach in the democratic ranks made it™t of 
the question that either faction should carry the national election The 
Constitutional Unionists were not well organised, and their appeal iraji at 
best a negative one. Indeed, the republicans alone were both coWdent'and 
united. The only possible danger in the way of their success was m the 
possibility that the election might be thrown into the house of representatives 
Nevertheless the ensuing canvass was hotly contested. The republicans 
adopted the tactics of the Harrison campaign of 1840 and throughout the 
North enthusiasm was aroused by torch-light processions and enormous 
mass meetings. At the South were heard on every side mutterings of secession 
ail' war. The September and October state elections foreshadowed the 
election of Lincoln, which the results in November more than justified, The 
republicans carried every Northern state except New Jersey ancl elected four 
out of the seven electors even in that state. Douglas received only the votes 
of Missouri and three from New Jersey. Boll carried the three border states 
of Kentucky, Tennessee, and Virginia. Breckinridge carried the entire South 
However, while Lincoln and Hamlin received 180 electoral votes to 103 for 
all other candidates, they received only a minority of the popular votes 
The figures for the latter showed the following results : Lincoln and TTm-nlm ^ 
1,866,452; Douglas and Jolmson, 1,376,957; Breckinridge and Lane, 849,781, 
and Bell and Everett, 588,879. 


SECESSION 

“There could be no mistake,” says Gold win Smith, “about the signifi- 
cance of the election by Northern votes of a president who looked forward to 
seeing slavery ‘ put where the people would be satisfied that it was in course 
of ultimate extinction.’ ” Among the more radical Southerners there is no 
question but that the result was really welcomed. Conditions in the cotton 
states were such that their policy no matter how extreme would undoubtedly 
dominate the section and overcome whatever conservative opposition there 
was These extremists made it a point to misrepresent the intentions and 
principles of the republican party, and their arguments convinced the major- 
ity of their people that in dealing with slavery Lincoln and his advisers would 
not scruple to disregard constitutional guai’antees. As proof of this asser- 
tion they pointed to the legislation enacted in almost every Northern state 
which commonly went by the name of “ personal liberty laws," the intent of 
which was plainly to nullify the operation of the Fugitive Slave Law, and 
secure for fugitive slaves legal privileges which the federal statutes denied. 
Pro-slavery agitators made no distinction between the republican party and 
the detested abolitionists; yet, as Woodrow Wilson,^ a Southern writer, points 
out, “ the vast maj rity of its adherents were almost as much repelled by the 
violent temper of the abolitionists as were the Southern leaders themselves 
It was this extreme view of the Southern radicals that now became the view 
of the greater part of the South. When this stage was reached it was mani- 
festly impossible longer to preserve the Union. _ 

South Carolina was the only state in which presidential electors were still 
chosen by the legislature. After casting their votes for Breckinridge electors 
on November 6th, the legislators remained in session to await the result in 
the nation. The governors of the cotton states had taken counsel together 
regarding the course to be pursued in the event of Lincoln's election, ana it 
had been practically agreed that should one state feel called upon to secede 
from the Union she would receive the support of the others. Upon tins 
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assurance the South Carolina legislature now acted. Provision was made 
for the purchase of arms and ammunition, and a convention was called which 
met in Charleston, December 20th. This body at once proceeded to repeal 
the action taken by a previous South Carolina convention, May 23rd, 1788, 
whereby the federal constitution had been ratified, and declared the dis- 
solution of the union " subsisting between South Carolina and other states 
under the name of the United States of America.” South Carolina had 
spoken, and there were few who did not accept her voice as the voice of the 
South. 

THE CONFEDERATE STATES 

Within a month after South Carolina had passed her ordinance of .seces- 
sion, four other states — Mississippi, Florida, Alabama, and Georgia — in the 
order named, had left the Union. In 
each state there was a strong minority 
which opposed the movement not so 
much from a disbelief in the right of 
secession as from a conviction of its 
inexpediency. But in each case the 
delegates elected to the special state 
conventions showed a clear majority 
for secession. Throughout the South 
the convention, as Alexander John- 
stone has pointed out, “was looked 
upon as the incarnation of the sov- 
ereignty of the state.” The action 
of tiiese secession conventions was 
therefore generally accepted as final 
without any attempted ratification by 
the people. 

On February 4th, 1861, the very 
day that the Peace Convention met at 
Washington, represeiitatives from six 
“cotton states ” met at Montgomery, 

Alabama, to organise a provisional 
government. The states represented jciterson da vis 

were those above mentioned and ( 1808 - 1889 ) 

Louisiana, which had seceded January 

26th. Texas had passed an ordinance of secession, despite the sorrowful protests 
of Sam Houston, but it had been submitted to the people and not yet rati- 
fied. The Montgomery convention adopted a provisional constitution and 
chose as provisional president and vice-president Jefferson Davis of Missis- 
sippi and Alexander H. Stephens of Georgia. The name Confederate States 
of America was adopted. The constitution was made permanent by the vote 
of the convention (or congress as it now called itself) on March 11th, and 
under it Davis and Stephens were chosen for a six years’ term in the succeed- 
ing November without opposition. 

Under what claim of constitutional right the Montgomery convention 
acted, says Alexander Johnston, “ passes comprehension." Even granting 
the_ right of secession, he continues, that a state convention summoned to 
decide that question “ should go on without any further popular authority 
or mandate to send delegates to meet those of other states and form a new 
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national government, which could only exist by warring on the United States 
was a novel feature in American constitutional law.” ‘ 

In none of the border states was there at this time a strong popular feelms 
in favour of secession. But in most of them the belief in state sovereientv 
and the abstract right of secession was a powerful force to be considered ^and 
the inclination to take up arms to resist any attempt of the federal govern- 
ment to coerce a seceding state was strong. The course of events soon forced 
upon the border states a decision on this very point, and four of them— 
Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, and Arkansas — eventually, in the course 
of the spring of 1861, threw in their fortunes with the cotton states. With 
their addition the Confederacy reached its final number — eleven.a 

T/ie Theory oj Secession^ 

The legal theory upon which this startling and extraordinary series of 
steps was taken was one which would hardly have been questioned m the 
early years of the government whatever resistance might then have been 
offered to its practical execution. It was for long found difficult to deny 
that a state could withdraw from the federal arrangement as she might have 
declined to enter it. But constitutions are not mere legal documents; they 
are the skeleton frame of a living organism; and in this case the course of 
events had nationalised the government once deemed confederate, Twenty 
states had been added to the original thirteen since the formation of the 
government and almost all of these were actual creations of the federal gov- 
ernment first as territories then as states. Their populations had no corpor- 
ate individuality such as had been possessed by the people of each of the 
colonies. They came from all parts of the Union and had formed commun- 
ities which were arbitrary geographical units rather than natural political 
units. Not only that, but north of the Missouri compromise line the popula- 
tion of these new states had been swelled by immigration from abroad; and 
there had played upon the whole northern and northwestern section those 
great forces of material development which made steadily for the unifica- 
tion of interests and purposes. The West was the great make-weight. It 
was the region into wdrich the whole national force had been _ projected, 
stretched out and energised — a region, not a section; divided into states 
by reason of a form of government, but homogeneous, and proceeding forth 
from the Union. 

These are not lawyer’s facts; they are historian’s facts. There had been 
nothing but a dim realisation of them until the war came and awoke tlie 
national spirit into full consciousness. They have no bearing upon the legal 
intent of the constitution as a document, to be interpreted by the intention of 
its framers; but they have everything to do with the constitution as a v'ehicle 
of life. The South had not changed her ideas from the first because she had 
not changed her condition. She had not experienced, except in a very slight 
degree, the economic forces which had created the great Northwest and 
nationalised the rest of the country; for they had been shut out from her life 
by slavery. The South withdrew from the Union because, she said, power 
had been given to a geographical, a sectional party, ruthlessly hostile to her 
interests; but Doctor von Holst* is certainly right when he says: “The 
Union was not broken up because sectional pai tie.s had been formed, hut 
sectional parties were formed because the Union had actually become sec- 

[1 Hepiinted by peimission of Pongmans, tJieen, and Gomiiany, frotii Woodioir Wilson’s 
Division and Bouniun. Copynglit, ISB.S, by Lonemans, Gieen, and Company.] 
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honalisecl.” There had been nothing active on the part of the South in this 
ocess. She had stood still while the rest of the country had undergone 
Tirofound changes; and, standing still, she retained the old principles which 
had once been universal. Both she and her principles, it turned out, had 
been caught at last in the great national drift, and were to be overwhelmed. 
Her slender economic resources were no match for the mighty strength of 
the nation with which she had fallen out of sympathy. 


The Constitution of the Confederacy^ 

The constitution framed by the Montgomery convention, although in 
most respects a reproduction of the constitution of the United States, was 
made very explicit upon all points of controversy under the older instrument. 
The Southern leaders were not dissatisfied with the constitution of the Unitecl 
States as they understood it; they were dissatisfied only with the meanings 
which they conceived to have been read into it by a too loose and radical 
interpretation. In the new constitution which they framed for themselves 
it was explicitly stated that in the adoption of the instrument each state 
acted " in its sovereign and independent character.” Protective tariffs were 
ppecifically prohibited, as well as all internal improvements at the general 
charge. It embodied the principle of the recognition and protection of slav- 
ery in all the territories of the new government. It added to the separate 
weight of the individual states by providing that in the senate, when the 
question was the admission of a new state, the vote should be taken by a 
poll of the states; and by according to each of the several state legislatures 
the right to impeach confederate officials whose duties were confined to their 
own territory. The demand of three states was made sufficient to secure the 
calling of a convention for the amendment of the constitution. The states 
were denied, on the other hand, the privilege which they had enjoyed under 
tlie federal constitution, of granting the franchise to persons not citizens 
under the general law of naturalisation. 

Such other changes of the federal constitution as were introduced were 
changes, for the most part, only of detail, meant to improve the older instru- 
ment where experience was thought to have shown it susceptible of altera- 
tion for the better. The presidential term was lengthened to six years, and 
the president was made ineligible for re-election. The president was given 
the right to veto individual items of appropriation bills, and congress was 
forbidden to make any appropriations not asked for and estimated by the 
heads of the executive departments, except by a two-thirds vote, unless such 
appropriations were for the legitimate expenses of congress itself or for the 
payment of just claims, judicially determined, upon the government. Con- 
gress was given the right to bring itself into closer co-operative relations 
with the executive by granting seats, with the privileges of debate, to _ the 
heads of the executive departments; and it was granted a partial oversight 
of the president’s relations with his subordinates by the provision that, 
except in the cases of the chief executive and diplomatic agents of the gov- 
ernment, no official should be removed except for cause explicitly stated to 
the senate. The power to emit bills of credit was withheld from congress. 
The slave trade was prohibited, and congress was empowered to prevent 
even the introduction of slaves from the states of the Union. 

['Reprinted from Woodiow WiLon’s Division and, Reunion, “Epoelis ot Aineucan 
Hiatory” Beneb, Uy permission oC Longmans, tli’ceii, and Company. Copyriglit, 1S93, by 
Longmans, Qieeii, and Company ] 
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Much as there was among these changes that was thoroughly wortTt 
ing, it was of course impossible to test anything fairly amidst the funoM 
storms of civil war. One of the most interesting of them — the permissin^ 
to introduce the heads of the executive departments into congiess— had 
actually been practised under the provisional government of 1861; but under 
the formal constitution the houses, as was to have been expected never 
took any steps towards putting it into practice. ’ 

The congress was inclined from time to time to utter some very stineine 
criticisms upon the executive conduct of affairs. It could have uttered tLm 
with more dignity and effect in the presence of the officers concerned who 
were in direct contact with the difficulties of administration. It might then 
perhaps, have hoped in some sort to assist in the guidance of administration’ 
As it was, it could only criticise, and then yield without being satisfied.^ 

LAST MONTHS OF BUCIIANAN’S ADMINISTRATION 

The position of President Buchanan in the months intervening between 
Lincoln’s election and inauguration was a difficult and delicate one. The 
situation demanded tact, decision of character, statesmanship of the highest 
order. And none of these did Buehanan possess. Although honest at heart 
and desirous of preserving the Union, his sympathies were and always had 
been strongly with the South. To this sentiment he gave expression in his 
message to congress in December, 1860. This message gave hope to the 
Southern leaders; for although he deprecated and advised against secession 
as not being called for by Lincoln’s election, he at the same time denied 
the power of either presiaent or congress to prevent secession. 'This the 
South justly took to be an intimation that they would be allowed to with- 
draw unmolested as far as Buchanan was concerned. By the North the 
message was received with mingled anger and astonishment. General Cass, 
the secretary of state, at once resigned his portfolio and was succeeded by 
Jeremiah S. Black of Pennsylvania, then attorney-general, a man of greater 
ability and decision of character. The secession of Soulli Carolina brought 
out the strong points in Black’s character, and he took at once a determined 
stand for the Union, in which he was ably seconded by Edwin M. Stanton, 
who now became attorney-general, and Jos ph Holt, who supplanted Eloyd- 
as secretary of war. Their influence led Buchanan to refuse to receive the 
commissioners sent by South Carolina to treat with the federal authorities 
concerning the surrender of the forts in Charleston harbour. The pro-Uniqn 
members of the cabinet received a powerful addition to their strength in 
January by the appointment of John A. Dix of New York to the secretary- 
ship of the treasury; and his ringing despatch to the revenue officers at New 
Orleans, “ If any man attempts to haul down the American flag shoot him 
on the spot,” aroused the greatest enthusiasm at the North. The new 
influences at work on Buchanan showed themselves in his special message of 
January 8th, in which he declared it the duty of the president to use force 
if necessary to collect the public revenues or protect the national property. 

Meanwhile in congress and out of it measures were undertaken looking 
toward compromise. As early as December 18th John J. Crittenden of Ken- 
tucky had introduced into the senate the measure which goes by the name 
of the Crittenden Compromise. This was considered by a committee includ- 
ing Seward, Wsde, Douglas, Jefferson Davis, and Toombs. The compromise 
consisted of a proposed constitutional amendment restoring the old line oi 
36° 30' as a limit south of which congress should have no power to interfere 
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with slavery in any state or territory. But the Northern republican sena- 
tors refused, to accept it and the amendment was lost. In the house a series 
of resolutions embodying a similar plan of compromise failed of passage. 

The failure of the compromise measures was followed, as state after state 
seceded, by the withdrawal of the senators and representatives from those 
states, thus leaving the republicans strongly intrenched in both houses. Sev- 
eral conciliatory measures were now passed by the majority in futile and 
even cringing endeavour to avert the crisis. One provided for a constitu- 
tional amendment forever forbidding congress to meddle with slavery in any 
state where it already existed, _ without the consent of that state. Other 
measures organised the territories of Colorado, Nevada, and Dakota without 
a word about the prohibition of slavery. But all such overtures were too 

Already the seceding states had given evidence of their intention to cut 
every tie that bound them to the Union, by seizing the government prop- 
erty, consisting of custom houses, forts, and arsenals, within their borders. 
Before the close of Buchanan’s administration every fort, navy yard, or fed- 
eral building within the seven seceding states had been seized, with the 
evception of Fort Sumter in Charleston harbour, Fort Pickens, Key West, 
and the Dry Tortugas. The eyes of the nation were centred on Charleston 
harbour, where Major Robert Anderson had removed his handful of troops 
from Fort Moultrie on the mainland to the stronger position of Fort Sum- 
ter. The move was an intimation that the fort was not to be given up 
without a struggle. The determination of both parties was further empha- 
sised when on January 9th the steamship Star of the West, which Buchanan 
had at length been prevailed upon to send to relieve the fort with supplies, 
was fired upon by the South Carolina shore batteries, and compelled to 
return with its mission unaccomplished. The first shot of the Civil War had 
been fired. 


THE INAUGURATION OF LINCOLN; FORT SUMTER 

Never was a presidential inauguration awaited with such intense interest 
as that of Abraham Lincoln, March 4th, 1861. Seven states had left the 
Union and set up a government of their own. Would the new president, 
the country ^ked, attempt compromise where congress had failed, or would 
he proceed vigorously to assert the rights and enforce the laws of the Union 
with the almost certain result of driving several border states to join their 
Southern neighbours. 

Lincoln’s inaugural address was moderate, even conciliatory. He declared 
that he had neither the intention nor the right of interfering with slavery 
' where it existed. He even expressed his willingness to accept the Fugitive 
Slave Law. Not a word was said as to the restriction of slavery extension. 
But with the question of the preservation of the Union he was more explicit. 
“ No state upon its own mere motion," he declared, “ can lawfully get out 
of the Union.” Any ordinance that attempted to bring about such a disso- 
lution was, he held, null and void. He would, he declared unequivocally, 
execute the laws of the Union and defend and maintain its authority in every 
state. To such an expression of his purposes there could be but one mean- 
ing— civil war. And the president’s choice of advisers, including such men 
as Seward for secretary of state and Chase for secretary of the treasury, was 
takm to mean that the North stood behind him. 

The immediate attention of the country remained centred in Charleston 
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harbouv, where Major Anderson still held Fort Sumter. His 
were running low, and unless relieved he must soon surrender. South Ca 
lina sent a new set of commissioners to Washington to atteriipt an admT 
ment of the difficulties. The cabinet hesitated and tried to dissuade th' 
president from acting. At last, however, a decision was reached and notice 
was sent both to Major Anderson and to Governor Pickens of South Carolina 
(April 8th) that a vessel was under way to carry provisions to the fort 
President Davis called his cabinet together to decide what should be done 
Despite the impassioned opposition of Toombs, the Confederate secretary of 
state, who declared that the first shot fired by the South would "strike a 
hornet’s nest” from which legions would swarm out and sting them to 
death, General Beauregard was authorised to demand the fort’s surrender 
and in case of refusal to reduce it.« ’ 


THE FALL OF SUMTEK; UPBISING OP THE NORTH ^ 

With telegrams from the Davis government directing him to proceed 
Beauregard at two in the afternoon of April 11th demanded the surrender 
of Fort Sumter, and after some vain parleying with Major Anderson, which 
lasted through the night, opened his cannonade by early dawn of the 12th 
Startling was the spectacle for this continent, and in scope and consequences 
unparalleled in the world’s history. Throngs of Southern soldiers and civi- 
lians poured into Charleston on every train, and the wharves and housetops 
swarmed with eager gazers. But surrounding the fight in imaginary pres- 
ence were the millions of anxious inhabitants, North and South, dilating 
with various emotions, as the telegraph and bulletins of the daily press 
spread details of the combat through the amphitheatre of a nation. As the 
ensign of the Union on that slender staff waved its folds, more m reproof 
than defiance, from the brick ramparts of the little island midway down this 
harbour, the target of disloyal batteries from three different directions, 
hearts hardened towards one another with each fratricidal shot. And 
through the thickening smoke, as the roar of artillery went on, might be 
dimly discerned now and then a vessel of the provisioning fleet, defining the 
coast horizon with its spectral hull, watching, but unable to succour. The 
result of such an unequal duel was not long doubtful. Anderson’s brave 
little garrison, a mere handful for such a contest, and a force barely sufficient 
to keep a few of the answering guns active, had already exhausted their 
rations of bread. On the morning of the 13th the barracks of the fort 
caught fire, and while officers and men were engaged for hours in getting the 
flames under control so as to save the powder magazine from exploding, the 
flagstaff fell, struck for the tenth time by hostile shot. Senator Louis T. 
Wigfall, who was now serving on Beanregard’s staff, crossed over in a boat 
and volunteered honourable terms of surrender, which Beauregard con- 
firmed after Anderson had accepted them. On Sunday, the 14th, Anderson 
and his command marched out with their property and all the honours of 
war, saluting the flag they had so gallantly defended; after which they we« 
transferred to the Baltic (one of the vessels of the relief squadron) which 
waited outside, to sail for New York. The captured fort passed simulta- 
neously into the formal custody of a Confederate garrison. 

The curtain dropped upon this lurid drama, and sickened hearts at the 
North knew what next must follow. The same Monday morning’s paper on 

P Sepiinted Irom James Sclioulor’s Sistory of the United States, by permssiov of Dodd, 
Mead & Co. Copyriglit, 1899, by James Scboulci ] 
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[he 15tli of April, which described Sumter’s last tableau, published the presi- 
dent’s proclamation, bearing that date, but made and signed Sunday, which 
called at once into service seventy-five thousand militia for three months, 
and summoned congress to convene m extra session on the coming July 4th. 
The phraseology of that proclamation scrupulously observed requirements 
of the old and imperfect act of 1795, which afforded the only legislative 
warrant for this new emergency. There was no heart certamly at the North 
to cavil or criticise when that sober appeal, following the Sumter spectacle, 
made men at last realise that the loved Union was in danger, and that noth- 
ing but heroic sacrifice, as in the days of old, could save it from destruction. 
This was eloquence enough; and the document inspired pen and tongue like a 
Pentecost wherever through the rich and populous North the news travelled 
that Fort Sumter had fallen. 

At once the great Union party of the nation sprang to its feet; not, 
indeed, with all the border allies hoped for, but, throughout the vast and 
populous region of free states, rallying the loyal in every city, town, and 
hamlet, and mustering tens and hundreds of thousands among the inhabi- 
tants, where thousands alone had been looked for. Party presses, some of 
them but lately protesting against coercion of the South, vied with one 
another in eagerness to sustain the president’s summons, while the few that 
hung back were silenced by an indignant community or made to recant. 
The steamer that bore Anderson and his men into New York harbour, on the 
18tli of April, brought the flags of Moultrie and Sumter, and enthusiasm was 
wild to welcome those gallant defenders. All hearts at the free North beat 
in patriotic unison. Honest democrats and conservatives forgot their old 
antipathies and fraternised with republicans of every stripe for the old union 
of states, “ one and inseparable.” The inspiring utterances of Jackson and 
Daniel Webster were a thousand times repeated. The surviving ex-presi- 
dents of the North, Buchanan among them, gave encouragement. Among 
Northern statesmen once recreant to freedom, Cass, from his final retirement 
in Michigan, sent God-speed; while Douglas, for the few brief weeks left to 
him, threw aside his late sophistries, and, whole-souled in the new cause of 
upholding the Union, died illustrious. Everett, whose palmy years of elo- 
quence had been given to maintaining, were it possible, a Union of compro- 
mise and smothered animosities, now flamed into a pillar of guiding strength 
by his splendid example. 

The strong, sanguine enthusiasm of this first genuine upfising gave token 
that the republic would not, should not, perish. In public halls, on the 
village green, or wherever else a united gathering might impress its strongest 
force, citizens met in mass to be stirred to fervency as at some religious 
revival. Spokesmen of varying political antecedents occupied the platform 
together to bear their testimony as honest patriots. Boston rocked thus in 
old Faneuil Hall; at New York City was held an immense mass-meeting in 
Union Square, on the 20th of April, under the shadow of Washington’s 
monument, and the ablest leaders of parties hitherto opposing addressed 
the crowd from three several stands. At a Chicago gathering, where the 
speaker raised his hand to take the oath of allegiance, the whole audience 
solemnly rose and repeated the words with him. There were flag-raisings, 
moreover, at which the national colours, red, white, and blue, were hoisted. 
One deep-rooted sentiment pervaded old and young throughout these free 
states — to serve, to sacrifice, but never to surrender. Only two sides of 
the question were possible at such a crisis — for the Union or against it; 
only two classes of citizens — patriots or traitors, “Fort Sumter is lost,” 
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said the New York Tribune “but freedom is saved.” If there wereT few 
men doubtful or disposed to palliate, they were swallowed into the resistleaq 
torrent of sympathy with the administration.; ^ 

John Codman Ropes/s in his remarkable study of the Civil War unhan- 
pily left unfinished, has expressed perhaps better than any other writer 
underlying elements of strength and weakness in the North and South We 
are fortunate in being able to quote the following; a 


THE OPPOSING PARTIES* 

Thus the lines were finally drawn. Twenty-two states remained united 
These states were preparing to assert their sovereignty by force of arms over 
the whole length and breadth of the land. Opposed to them stood the eleven 
states which had seceded, now constituting the Confederate States of Amer- 
ica, equally resolute to maintain by the sword their claim to independence. 


Population and Material Resources 

The parties to this conflict were in many respects unequally matched. 
The populations of the twenty-two states which adhered to the Union 
aggregated upwards of twenty-two millions, of whom less than half a 
million were slaves. The populations of the eleven states which had left 
the Union numbered together but little over nine millions, of whom about 
three millions and a half were slaves. There were thus about four times as 
many free white people on the Union side as there were on the Confederate 
side. The slaves, however, instead of being a source of anxiety and appre- 
hension, as many in the North confidently predicted would be the case, 
proved perfectly subordinate. They were trusted to take care of the fam- 
ilies where the able-bodied white men had gone to the war_, and they never 
betrayed their trust. They were largely employed in building fortifications. 
They raised the crops on which the entire South subsisted during the whole 
war. 

In material prosperity the North was far in advance of the South._ In 
accumulated capital there was no comparison between the two sections. 
The immigration from Europe had kept the labour market of the North well 
stocked, while no immigrants from Ireland or Germany were willing to enter 
into a competition with negro slaves. The North was full of manufactories 
of all kinds; the South had very few of any kind. The railroad systems of 
the North were far more perfect and extensive, and the roads were much 
better supplied with rolling-stock and all needed apparatus. The North was 
infinitely richer than the South in the production of grain and of meat, and 
the boasted value of the South’s great staple, cotton, sank out of sight when 
the blockade closed the Southern ports to all commerce. 

Accompanying these greater material resources there existed in the North 
a much larger measure of business capacity than was to be found in the 
South. This was of course to be expected, for the life of the plantation was 
not calculated to familiarise one with business methods, or to create an 
aptitude for dealing with affairs on a large scale. The great merchanfe 
and managers of large railroads and other similar enterprises in the North 
were able to render valuable assistance to the men who administered the 
state and national governments, and their aid was most generously given. 

[’ Eeprinted from J. C. Ropes’ Story of the Civil War, ty permission of 6. P. Putnam a 
Sons. Copyriglit, 1898, by Jolin Codman Ropes.] 
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Army and Navy 

The command of the sea naturally fell at once into the hands of the 
North. With the exception of the losses caused by the unnecessary destruc- 
tion of the vessels of war in the Gosport Navy Yard, the whole fleet of the 
United States, all the permanent establishments except the navy yard at 
Pensacola, and the entire personnel of the navy with the exception of a 
comparatively few officers remained under the control of the government. 
There were by no means so many resignations from the regular navy as from 
the regular army. To the naval officer, whether at sea or in a foreign port, 
the United States must always have appeared as one nation. The flag under 
which he sailed was contrasted with the flags of the nations of Europe. He 
could not but feel — - as a rule, that is — that his country was the country 
which the Stars and Stripes represented, and not the state of his origin. 
Hence there were comparatively few instances of naval officers who resigned 
their commissions and tendered their services to their states. Yet there 
were some instances of this; Buchanan, Tattnall, Semmes, and Hollins were 
perhaps the most conspicuous of these. On the other hand, Farragut, who 
rose to be the head of the navy during the war, came from a state which 
seceded, Tennessee. Moreover, the mercantile marine of the United States, 
which, in 1861, was second only to that of Great Britain, was almost wholly 
owned in the North. It was chiefly in the New England States that the ships 
were built. The sailors, so far as they were Americans, and the greater part 
of them were Americans, were all Northerners. The owners were nearly all 
merchants in the Northern Atlantic cities. Hence the government had no 
difficulty in recruiting the navy to any extent, both in officers and men, from 
a large class thorou^ly familiar with the sea. 

The regular army suffered to a marked extent by the resignation of 
officers belonging in the states which had seceded. The privates and non- 
commissioned officers with hardly an exception remained faithful to the 
flag, and continued loyally to serve the government. Not a few officers 
also belonging in the seceding states, of whom the most distinguished were 
General Winfield Scott and General George H. Thomas, recognised the 
United States as their country and cheerfully remained in the army and 
served throughout the war. 

It may b^e remarked that both sides had to depend to a considerable 
extent on Europe for supplies of arms and ammunition. This was, of 
course, much more true of the South than of the North, for the principal 
arsenals and manufactories of arms were situated in the Northern states. 
But, so far as importations were needed, it was obviously a perfectly simple 
matter for the North to procure them, while the vessels containing these 
precious cargoes for the South were always compelled to run the blockade, 
and were often captured in the attempt. 

The financial situation of the North was, as has been intimated above, 
vastly superior to that of the South. Had the Confederate government 
promptly seized all the cotton in the country, paying for it at the market 
price in Confederate money, and sent it to England before the blockade had 
become fully established, and there stored it to be sold from time to time as 
occasion might require, available funds would have been forthcoming suffi- 
cient to meet the largest requirements. But this course, though suggested, 
was not carried out, and finances of the Southern Confederacy fell into the 
most deplorable condition long before the end of the war. 

H. ir. — VOL. xmr, 8 b 
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Difficulties of an Invasion 

Superior as the North was in numbers and in resources of every kind 
and important as was her command of the sea, it was nevertheless'^ by no 
means certain that she would succeed in the task which she had laid out for 
herself. The conquest of the eleven states was in truth a gigantic under- 
taking. The attempt was certain to be resisted by practically the entire 
population. This resistance would be made under the direction of generals 
of high attainments, of acknowledged ability, and of some experience in ivar 
It would be made by upwards of five millions of people of pure American 
stock, who would be certain to fight with all the fierceness and determina- 
tion of men fighting in defence of their country against invasion and con- 
quest. There would bo on the side of the South no hesitations, no dissen- 
sions, no thoughts of surrender. Whatever would be gained would have to 
be won by hard fighting. It was not i^ossible that the North should make 
her numerical superiority count to its full extent on a battle-field in the 
South. All that invading power, even if greatly superior in population, can 
effect is to preserve a certain superiority in numbers in the theatre of war; 
how great that superiority shall be must depend on the means of transporta- 
tion and subsistence and on the number of men required to hold the lines 
of communication and supply. The number which can be ranged in line of 
battle on any particular field cannot, therefore, be decided beforehand 
unless the moat careful study has been given to the question by the military 
authorities. _ It should also be remembered that while in an invasion every 
step taken in advance necessarily carries the active army farther from its 
base of supplies and from its reinforcements, the enemy are by the same 
causes impelled towards a concentration of their available forces, so that, 
whatever disparity of strength may have existed at the outset, it is quite 
possible that at the moment of the decisive collision the forces may be 
practically equal 


Military Altitude of the North and South 

Finally, if we would estimate correctly the relative power of the parties 
to this conflict, we must take account of their respective aptitudes for war. 
The South undoubtedly possessed a more military population than the 
North, and we do not find that one part of the South excelled another— 
to any marked degree, at any rate — in the possession^ of military instincts 
and aptitudes. Several of the Southern states — Virginia, South parolina, 
and Louisiana among others — possessed excellent military academies. The 
population, almost wholly occupied in agricultural pursuits, was necessarily 
accustomed to life in the open air, to horses, to hunting and fishing, to 
exposure, to unusual physical exertion from time to Ume. Such conditions 
of life naturally foster a martial spirit. Then the aristocratic regime which 
prevailed in the slave-holding states was conducive to that preference of 
military over civil pursuits which has so generally been characteristic or 
aristocracies. The young men of the better classes eagerly embraced the 
profession of arms, as offering by far the noblest opportunities for the exCT- 
cise of the higher virtues and for attaining the greatest distinction m the 
state. They made excellent officers, while those below them in the social 
scale, sharing as they did largely in the same feelings and possessed by the 
same ideas of life and duty, made admirable private soldiers and warrant 
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officers Endowed with a marvellous capacity of endurance, whether of phy- 
qcal exertion or of lack of food, uncomplaining, ever ready for a fight, the 
soldiers of the South were first-rate material in the hands of the able officers 
who so generally commanded them. Their want of strict discipline was, it 
is true notorious, but it was chiefly noticeable on the march, where strag- 
eling to an extent unknown in the Federal armies, was a not infrequent 
feature. They loved fighting for its own sake, and no more willing troops 
ever responded to the call of their leaders. Their knowledge of woodcraft, 
gained by lives spent on the plantation or the farm, was always of great 
service, and often gave them a decided advantage over the numerous town- 
bred soldiers of the Federal armies. 

In the North, on the other hand, there was very little of this enthusiastic 
sentiment about a military life. One may fairly say that it was rarely to be 
seen in the Eastern and Middle States; and although it is true that the 
young men of the West responded with more unanimity and probably with 
more alacrity to the often repeated summonses to leave peaceful pursuits and 
take the field, yet this was rather due to the comparative newness of the 
civilisation in the West than to any specific martial quality in the population. 
The truth is that the Northern people, whether in the East or the West, were 
busy, pre-occupied, full of schemes for the development of the country, and 
for the acquisition of private fortunes; happy and contented in their mani- 
fold industries, they detested equally the wastefulness and cruel sacrifices 
inseparable from fighting. The poetry of war hardly entered into the mind 
of the Northern volunteer; most certainly the gaudium certaminis did not 
influence his decision to enlist. His course was determined wholly by a 
sense of duty; for he looked upon the war as a grievous interruption to the 
course of his own life as well as to the normal development of his country’s 
history. He regarded the Southerners as wholly_ to blame; and he deter- 
mined to put them down, coat what it might. His devotion to his country 
was as deep and strong and unreserved as was that of his Southern opponent; 
he was as brave, as patient, as unfaltering, as persistent; but he did not take 
so much interest in the game; he went into camp, he drilled, he marched, he 
fought, without a thought of saving himself either labour or danger; but it 
was all weary work to him — distasteful; in his judgment the whole thing 
was unbefitting a country as far advanced in civilisation as the United States 
was — it was a sort of anachronism. Hence it cannot be doubted that the 
Southern volunteers frequently scored successes over their Northern adver- 
saries for the simple and sole reason that to them the game of war was not 
only a perfectly legitimate pursuit, but one of the noblest, if not the noblest, 
that could claim the devotion of brave and free men. They went into it con 
amors; they gave to its duties their most 2seaIous attention; and they reaped 
a full measure of the success which those who throw themselves with all their 
hearts into any career deserve and generally attain. 

Taking all these things together, then, it was plain enough that the task 
of subjugating the South was certain to be one of great difficulty, even 
though the resources of the North were so much superior to those of the 
South. It was also unlikely that the resources of the North would be employed 
with any great amount of skill and judgment, at any rate at first. The presi- 
dent of the United States was known to be a man of no military training or 
experience. He was hardly likely to find, at the outset, generals who could 
plan and carry out the campaigns of invasion which the scheme of conquest 
required for its accomplishment. The Southern president, on the other hand, 
was a military man by education and experience; he had been graduated 
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from West Point; he had distinguished himself at Monterey anVBee^ 
Vista; he had been secretary of war. His army-list was certain to be mad 
out intelligently, and it was known that he had a choice of excellent officer 
from among whom to select his ranking generals. * 

When we add to the considerations above presented that the South was 
about to fight for her own defence against invasion, to struggle for her inde- 
pendence against armies which were undertaking to conquer her, it was easv 
to see that all her energies would be aroused, and that it might safely be 
predicted that the advantage would not always be on the side of the heaviest 
battalions.^c 


riinrARiNG for the conflict 

The president’s call to arms was responded to with unprecedented enthu- 
siasm. The quota of every Northern state was filled many times over, At 
the South, too, enthusiasm was unbounded. Within the week Virginia had 
seceded and her militia had seized the Federal arsenal at Harper’s Ferry and 
the Gosport Navy Yard, which was fired before it was abandoned by the 
Union officers. North Carolina, Tennessee, and Arkansas followed the lead 
of the “Old Dominion.” On April 19th occurred the first bloodshed of the 
war. Tho 6th Massachusetts regiment, passing through Baltimore on its 
way to Washington, was attacked by a mob in the streets, shots were 
exchanged, and four soldiers and a dozen or more of their assailants were 
killed. 

The struggle between the opposing parties in the remaining border states 
was bitter. In spite of the active efforts of governors Jackson of Missouri 
and Magoffin of Kentucky, the people of these states after some hesitation 
declared for the Union. Tho forty western counties of Virginia refused to 
abide by Virginia’s determination to secede. _ They now sent delegates to 
Wheeling, where a state government was organised. Subsequently this gov- 
ernment applied to Washington for a division of the state, and oongiess, 
adopting the fiction that this was the only_ constituted government of the 
state and therefore could consent to a division, admitted the western coun- 
ties under the name of West Virginia (1863). 

Meanwhile the opposing forces were drawing together, and by the end of 
May an army of sixty thousand was collected in and around Washington. 
President Davis bad issued a call for one hundred thousand volunteers, and 
the Confederate capital had been re-established in Richmond. Around these 
two hostile capitals the struggle was soon sure to be begun. 

Governor Francis H. Pierpont, provisional goveriior of the western ooun- 
ties of Virginia, called on President Lincoln for aid in preserving the region 
for the Union. In response a force was sent under Gen. George B. McClellan 
and the first real fighting in the Civil War ensued. McClellan, in a short 
but vigorous campaign, succeeded in clearing western Virginia of Confeder- 
ates, and re-establishing railway connections between Washington and the 
West. This early success brought McClellan into the prominence that 
resulted soon after in his advancement to more important commands. 


CONGEESS ANB THE WAR (1861-1S02) 

Congress, in response to a call of President Lincoln, convened in special 
session at Washington on July 4th, 1861. The problems that confronteai 
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gre greater and more numerous than any body of American legislators had 
ever before been called upon to solve. Armies were to be enlisted and organ- 
ised a navy to be built, the civil service to be reconstructed. For all these 
purposes funds were needed, and the national treasury was almost empty. 
President Lincoln’s message was a remarkably clear statement of the steps 
he had already taken to preserve the Union and of the immediate measures 
required. The legislators responded enthusiastically and loyally. In a little 
over a rnonth’s time measures were passed providing for large increases in 
the regular army and navy; authorising the president to call for five hundred 
thousand volunteers for three years or during the war; authorising the sec- 
retary of the treasury to borrow $250,000,000 by issuing bonds or treasury 
notes; increasing the import duties, and providing for an income tax of 3 
per cent, on all incomes of over $800 per year. On August 6th, the last day 
of the session, all the acts of the president taken before the meeting of con- 
gress, including the suspension of the writ of habeas corpus, were ratified, 
and he was broadly authorised to confiscate any property used or intended 
to be used in furtherance of the Confederate cause. 

During its next regular session (December, 1861-July. 1S62) congress 
continued its policy of strengthening the finances of the government, and 
employing every resource to crush the rebellion. The policy was adopted and 
unhesitatingly persisted in until the end of the war of stimulating industries 
by high protective tariffs and then utilising their resources by an elaborate 
system of direct taxation. Specie payment had been suspended by agree- 
ment between the government and the banks in December, 1861, and to meet 
the new conditions, congress, in February, 1862, passed the Legal Tender Act. 
By this act treasury notes, familiarly known as “ greenbacks,” were issued 
to the amount of $150,000,000, subsequently reaching $460,000,000, and 
were made legal tender for every purpose except payment of imjiort duties 
and interest on the public debt. Supplementary to this the National Bank 
Act (February 15th, 1863), by which the present national banking system 
was established, was passed a year later. In May, 1862, the Homestead Act 
was passed, and in July a bill providing for a Pacific Railway. In the latter 
month, too, the Morrill Tariff Act became a law. 

THE OPENING CAMPAIGN IN MISSOUEI 

The disunionist activities of Governor Jackson in Missouri and his endeav- 
ours to carry that state into the Confederacy hastened the opposing parties 
into hostilities west of the Mississippi. Jackson, on the pretense of main- 
taining the state’s neutrality, had issued a call for fifty thousand volunteers 
to defend it against its northern invaders. General Nathaniel Lyon, taking 
counsel with General Frank P. Blair, had thereupon taken possession of the 
state capital, Jefferson City, in June. In the following month he established 
his base at Springfield, where he was joined by a force under Colonel Franz 
Sigel, bringing his total command up to six thousand men. Against him 
early in August marched a Confederate force of ten thousand under generals 
Sterling Price and Ben McCulloch. On the banks of Wilson’s Creek, ten 
miles from Springfield, a fierce battle was fought August 9th, in which the 
gallant Lyon, after being twice wounded, was killed while leading his troops, 
The Federal forces, outnumbered almost two to one, fought on stubbornly 
for an hour longer, and then retired to Rolla, whither the Confederates, their 
own army sadly depleted by the struggle, made no attempt to follow them. 
Miy possible advantage the result of the battle might have given them was 
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thrown away largely through the bickerings ot Price and McCulIocli^'u ^ 
appointment of Earl Van Dorn to the chief command followed Fo 
months theie were no military operations of importance west of the^r'-’^ 
sissippi. 

In the Federal army the greatest dissatisfaction was soon expressed 
General John C. Fremont, who had been appointed to the command inMis 
souri. Complaints of incompetency and misuse of authority were followed 
by more serious charges of corruption in granting army contracts 
these charges were being investigated he drew popular attention to himself 
by issuing an order confiscating the property and setting free the slaves of 
all persons who had taken up arms against the Federal government in JIis- 
souri. This order, known as “Frdmont’s Emancipation Proclamation” 
was recognised by Lincoln and his advisers to be premature and impolitic 
to say the least, and it was seen that it might have an adverse effect on the 
Union cause in Kentucky. The revocation of the order, and the subsequent 
removal of Frdmont as a result of the charges against him brought upon 
Lincoln a storm of reproach and disapproval from Sumner and the more 
radical anti-slaveiy republicans, 

THE BLOCKADE : OPEEATIONS ALONG THE COAST 

On April 19th, 1861, President Lincoln issued a proclamation declaring a 
blockade of all the ports of the seceded states. Steps were at once taken to 
make the blockade effective. It was a tremendous task, for there was a 
coast-line of over three thousand miles to be watched. The navy at the 
tune consisted of only forty-two wooden vessels, moie than half of which 
were on foreign stations. But they were hurried home for service, and 
extraordinary measures at once adopted for converting merchant vessels mto 
ships of war. Northern shipyards were kept busy night and day. 

The necessity for the hurry was evident. The vast cotton crop of the 
South was valueless unless it could be marketed. If the Confederacy could 
ship its staple crop to foreign markets it could buy with the funds thus 
obtained guns, ammunition, and munitions of war which might enable it to 
prolong the contest indefinitely. This was perfectly well recognised by 
President Lincoln and his secretary of the navy, Gideon Welles. Little by 
little the embargo was made effective along the whole stretch of coast 
But throughout the long contest the dire necessity of the South induced the 
Confederate naval authorities to take every advantage of its laxity to aid 
swift sailing merchant vessels to run the blockade. The risks were great, 
but the reward was greater. In another direction the Confederate naval 
authorities were active. Their privateers, built at home and abroad, and 
carrying commissions from the Confederate government, preyed upon the 
commerce of the North with such disastrous results that despite every effort 
the American merchant marine, which in 1861 had been, next to England a, 
the greatest in the world, was by 1865 practically annihilated. 

Many of the earliest operations conducted by the Federal government 
were undertaken for the purpose of establishing naval and military basM 
along the coast to strengthen the blockade, and from which the navy might 
more effectively operate against the privateers. One of the earliest “ 
was that which Gen. B. F. Butler led to Hatteras Inlet on the coast of JNortn 
Carolina in August, 1861. Of more importance was the expedition in 
November, 1861, of General Thomas W. Sherman and Commodore Dujmnt, 
which successfully reduced forts Walker and Beauregard and captured Jror 
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Roval on the South CaroJina coast. Early in January, 1862, a fleet under 
Commodore Goldsborough, conveying an army of twelve thousand men under 
Gen A. E Burnside, set sail for Pamlico and Albemarle sounds on the coast 
of North Carolina. The Confederate fortifications on Roanoke, Island were 
carried by assault, and later New Berne was occupied. By April, 1862, Fort 
JIacon and Fort Pulaski had fallen, the reduction of the latter completely 
cutting off Savannah from the_ outside world. These successes rendered 
effective the blockade from Virginia to Florida and served to establish bases 
from which important operations could in the future be conducted into the 
interior. 

BULL RUN AND AFTER 

While the campaign in western Virginia was still in progress events in the 
eastern part of the state pointed to an early meeting of the hostile armies in 
much larger numbers. Public opinion at the North had taken up the cry of 
“ On to Richmond.” From the South came back a no less certain cry of “On 
to Washington! ” Finally, in response to the increasing demand for action. 
President Lincoln and his advisers determined upon a general advance into 
Virginia. On July 16th, 1861, General Irvin McDowell moved with his army of 
thirty thousand men in the direction of Manassas, about thirty miles south- 
west of Washington, where General Beauregard, the Confederate commander, 
had established his base with a somewhat inferior force. By the morning of 
Sunday, July 21st, when the two armies at length came together, the Con- 
federates had been reinforced by the command of Gen. J. E. Johnston, which 
had been hastily ordered up from Winchester and had evaded the Union 
force of General Patterson set to watch it, so that the two armies were of 
almost exactly the same strength. The Confederates, however, had the 
advantage of being better posted and being on the defensive. McDowell 
advanced to the attack early on the morning of the 21st, his army being 
divided into three columns under generals Tyler, Hunter, and Heintzelman. 
Hunter on the right, after hard fighting, drove the Confederates before him 
until stopped on the slope of a hill by the brigade of Gen. Thomas J. Jackson. 
Jackson’s stubborn resistance, which won for him the sobriquet of “Stone- 
wall,” checked the Federal assault until the arrival (about three o’clock in 
the afternoon) of a fresh contingent of Johnston’s command under Gen. 
Kirby Smith. Beauregard had been on the point of orclering a retreat, but 
the tide of battle now began to turn against McDowell. Eight thousand 
fresh troops were hurled upon the flank and rear of the Federal army, which 
was gradually forced from the field. McDowell vainly tried to stop the 
retreat, and finding that impossible, attempted to withdraw his forces in 
order. But confusion prevailed, and his army streamed toward Washington 
in utter demoralisation. Beauregard and Johnston retained the field, but 
their forces were too badly disorganised to attempt a pursuit. The losses 
showed hard fighting. The Federal loss in killed and wounded was about 
fifteen hundred, the Confederates’ nineteen hundred, but over thirteen hun- 
dred Federate were reported missing. 

The news of the defeat at Bull Run caused the greatest consternation in 
the North; in the South the enthusiasm was unbounded. The ultimate 
result was probably more to the advantage of the North, for it was awakened 
at last to a realising sense of the vastness of the undertaking which the sup- 
pression of the secession movement meant. The South, on the other hand, 
suffered from the result of over-confidence. One of the first results of the 
battle at the North was the superseding of McDowell by McClellan. No 
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further movements of importance were undertaken by either of^the^m*' 
hostile armies in the east until October, the only operations worthy of n I” 
being a continuance of the campaigns in the mountains of western Vireini 
in which General Rosecrans was somewhat more successful than hi<i 
federate opponent, Gen. Robert E. Lee. 

THE ''TRENT” AFFAIR 

Before the war had been in progress many months occurred an inter- 
national incident which had a significant bearing upon the relations of both 
North and South with neutral European powers. This was the forcible 
seizure, on November 8th, by Captain Charles Wilkes and the United States 
sloop-of-war San Jacinto of James M. Mason and John Slidell, the Confed- 
erate commissioners to England and France respectively, en route to Eng- 
land from Llavana on the English steamship Trent. At the outbreak of 
the war the South had hoped and expected that England’s commercial 
interest in keeping her cotton-mills running would lead her to look with 
sympathy on the Confederate cause, if not to render more important aid 
in money or munitions of war. In some degree their expectations were 
realised, for the sympathies of the higher classes in England were, at the 
beginning of the war, undoubtedly almost wholly with the South. The hasty 
action of the British government in recognising the Confederates as bellig- 
erents on May 14th, 1861, which was soon after followed by similar action 
on the part of France, was looked upon as being evidence of the unfriendly 
attitude of the Palmerston ministry. But the tactful diplomacy of Charles 
Francis Adams, whom President Lincoln sent as American representative to 
the Court of St. James, and the powerful advocacy of the Northern cause by 
John Bright, Richard Cobden, and other Englishmen of influence, had appar- 
ently stemmed the tide of hostile feeling, when it was aroused anew by the 
seizure of the Confederate commissioners. 

Mason and Slidell had escaped from Charleston on a blockade-runner and 
had re-embarked at Tlavana on November 7th on the British steamer Trent. 
On the next day the Trent was overhauled by the San Jacinto and the com- 
missioners were seized and carried to Boston, where they were treated as 
prisoners of war. The news of the capture was at first received at the North 
with great joy. Wilkes was lauded as a national hero and received ovations at 
Boston and New York. Congress tendered him a vote of thanks. In England 
the seizure aroused a universal feeling of anger that was as unreasonable and 
extreme as were the Americans’ demonstrations of joy. The British gov- 
ernment at once demanded reparation, and in order to bo prepared for a 
refusal dispatched thirty thousand troops to Halifax. Secretary Seward was 
rather disposed to assert American rights, believing that he had behind him 
the great public opinion of the North, But Lincoln, who declared that “we 
fought Great Britain for insisting by theory and practice on the right to do 
precisely what Captain Wilkes has done,” counselled moderation, In this 
he was upheld by several members of his cabinet and by the more conservative 
sentiment at the North, Secretary Seward therefore informed Great Britain 
that the American government disavowed the act of Wilkes, and the com- 
missioners were released and proceeded to England. The better opinion m 
England was anxious to defend itself from any charge of sympathy for me 
Confederate cause arising from this affair, and the London Times voiced this 
sentiment when it declared, " We should have done just as much to rescue 
two of their own negroes.” 
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FORTS HENRY AND DONELSON 

It was early evident that the attempt to maintain Kentucky in a position 
of neutrality could not be successful. _ The geographical location of the state, 
if nothing more, rendered such an attitude impossible. Its occupation would 
naturally be one of the earliest steps in the Federal programme of securing 
control of the Mississippi river. Nor could it be expected that either side 
would neglect to attempt control of the Tennessee and Cumberland rivers, 
two of the most important military thoroughfares into the heart of the Con- 
federacy. The Confederate seizure of Columbus on the Mississippi was 
followed by General Grant’s occupation of Paducah at the mouth of the 
Tennessee. The state was thus forced into the struggle, and on September 
20th, 1861, its legislature called for troops to support the Union cause. 

The campaigns that followed developed into a struggle for the control of 
the waterways. The Confederates fortified Columbus, New Madrid, and 
Island Number 10 on the Mississippi, and erected Fort Henry on the Tennes- 
see and Fort Donelson on the Cumberland. Along this line of defence, with 
Bowling Green in Kentucky as an outpost and Nashville as a centre. General 
Albert Sidney Johnston distributed his forces. Against these were pitted 
Federal forces under General Don Carlos Buell at Louisville and General 
Ulysses S. Grant at Cairo, all being at the time under the supreme command 
of General Halleck. The first Federal attack on this line came on November 
7 th when Grant, moving down from Cairo in transports, routed the Confed- 
erates under General Pillow at Belmont, opposite Columbus, but was com- 
pelled to abandon the place on the reinforcement of Pillow by General Leo- 
nidas Polk, who commanded at Columbus. No more fighting of importance 
occurred until January, 1862, when the Federal forces moved forward all 
along the line. General James A. Garfield conducted a short but sharp 
campaign in eastern Kentucky, culminating in the defeat of the Confederates 
under Gen. Humphrey Marshall at Prestonburg (January 10th). On Janu- 
ary 19th General George H. Thomas won a decisive victory over the combined 
Confederate forces of generals Crittenden and Zollicoffer at Mill Springs. 
General Zollicoffer was killed; and this, the first substantial Union victory 
in the West, gave great encouragement to the Federal armies. By these 
victories eastern Kentucky was freed from Confederate occupation. 

Halleck now determined to break the centre of the Confederate line of 
defence, and for that purpose despatched General Grant with seventeen thou- 
sand troops and Commodore Foote with a flotilla of river gun-boats up the 
Tennessee river to Fort Henry. General Tilghman, the Confederate com- 
mander, realised the futility of resistance, and sending the bulk of his forces 
to reinforce Fort Donelson, surrendered after a mock defence. 

Leaving a strong garrison at Fort Henry, Grant at once prepared' to 
advance with fifteen thousand men upon Fort Donelson, where he was des- 
tined to win his first laurels as a fighter. Johnston had thought Fort Donel- 
son almost impregnable, and had placed in it a force larger by six thousand 
than Grant’s attacking army, under the command of Gen. John B. Floyd, 
late secretary of war in Buchanan’s cabinet. On February 12th Grant, 
marching across country from Fort Henry, invested the Confederate forti- 
fications. On the following day he attacked and was repulsed. That night 
arrived Foote with his gun-boats and General Lew Wallace with his division 
of infantry. On the 14tli Foote attacked with his flotilla, but the fierce fire 
from, the Confederate guns compelled him to retire down the stream with 
two of his gun-boats disabled. He himself was severely wounded. 
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That night Floyd, realising that Grant’s reinforced troops now outnum 
bered his, after consulting with his two subordinates, Pillow and Buokn 
deteimined to cut his way out to Nashville. Early the next morning tr* 
attempt was made. Ten thousand men were hurled upon the division com^ 
manded by General McCIernand, which after a gallant defence, was forced bv 
lack of ammunition to retire. If the Confederates had followed up thm 
advantage they might indeed have obtained what they sought — a clear road 
to Nashville. But General Pillow, who commanded the assault, with almost 
incredible lack of foresight, withdrew into the fort. Grant at once saw his 
advantage and gave orders to his troops to retake their former position. At 
the same time he ordered General C. F. Smith, a brave anil experienced 
soldier, to assault the works in his front. Smith, though a division com- 
mander, gallantly led the charge in person. Over rough ground and in the 
face of a withering fire the Union forces rushed upon the works, and with 
fixed bayonets carried an important position which practically commanded 
the entire fort. This position he was able to hold. At the same time lyal- 
lace and McCIernand had advanced their lines to their former positions so 
that the fort was more closely invested than ever. 

At a council of war held that night, Floyd, who was under indictment at 
Washington for malversation of government funds while in the cabinet, 
declared that he meant to escape. Pillow also stated his intention to follow 
suit; and Gen. Simon B. Buckner, upon whom the command thereupon fell, 
expressed his determination of surrendering on the following day, Floyd and 
Pillow, with a small portion of the troops, made good their escape. Buckner’s 
attempt to obtain conditions from Grant the next day were terminated by 
Grant’s famous “unconditional surrender” reply. The fort and 11,500 men 
were therefore surrendered. Grant had lost m all three thousand men, the 
Confederate casualties weie not nearly so great. 

“ The capture of Fort Donelson,” says Ropes,^c “ was not a great affair, 
judged by the number of the slain, but judged by its moral and strategical 
results it was one of the turning points of the war. The whole system of the 
Confederate defence in the West had been broken up.” Bowling Gieeii and 
Columbus were at once abandoned, and Johnston was compelled to construct 
a completely new line of defence. 

ISLAND NUMBER 10 AND PEA RIDGE 

After the fall of Fort Donelson the Confederates still maintained strongly 
intrenched positions at New Madrid and Island Number 10 on the Mississippi, 
and against these, as a preliminary to opening up the latter river, early in 
March, 1862, Gen. John Pope was sent with a force of some twenty thousand 
men. The Mississippi here makes a double loop, New Madrid lying at the 
bottom of the northern, and Island Number 10 at the bottom of the southern, 
loop. New Madrid was first made untenable by cutting it off from its source 
of supply, and it capitulated on March 17th. The capture of Island Number 
10 was more difficult, although in this undertaking Pope had the support ot 
Flag-Officer Foote and his gun-boat flotilla. Finally, with much laliour, a 
canal twelve miles long was cut across the isthmus made by the bend m the 
river, transports were floated through from which troops were landed below 
the island, and on April 7th a combined land and water attack was followea 
by the surrender of the island with its valuable stores. The chief result ot 
these successes was the opening of the Mississippi as far as Memphis. 

While the operations against Island Number 10 were in progress an 
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important victory was won for the Union arms west of the Mississippi by 
Gen. S. It- Curtis, who had succeeded to the command in Missouri and had 
slowly driven Van Dorn out of the state into Arkansas, There at Pea Ridge, 
m the mountains of the northwestern part of the state, Curtis, with a force 
of eleven thousand was met by a motley Confederate force of twenty thou- 
sand. A two days’ conflict ensued (March 7th-8th). At the end of the first 
day's fighting the outlook was favourable to a Confederate victory, but Van 
Dorn's troops were not well organised, and a vigorous flank attack by General 
Sigel on the second day resulted in a decisive Federal victory. 'The result 
secured the possession of Missouri to the Union cause, and practically cleared 
it of Confederate troops for the remainder of the war. 

THE “monitor” and THE “ MEKRIMAC ” 

At Hampton Roads, on Sunday, March 9th, 1862, occurred the fight 
between the Monitor and the Merrimac. It was the first combat between 
ironclads and marked a new era in naval warfare. When the Gosport Navy 
Yard was abandoned by the Federal authorities in April, 1S61, the frigate 
Mmimac had been partially burned and sunk. Subsequently the Confed- 
erates had raised her, converted her into an ironclad, and renamed her the 
Virginia, She was piovided with a powerful battery, her decks, covered with 
sheets of iron, sloped down to the water line, and she was fitted with an iron 
ram. On the morning of March 8th the Merrimac, as she was still commonly 
known, steamed out from Norfolk into Hampton Roads, and attacked the 
F^eral fleet. After a fierce but unavailing resistance on the part of the 
frigate Congress and the sloop-of-war Cumberland, both were destroyed. 
The broadsides of the Federal ships rattled against the Merrimac’ s iron sides, 
and rolled off harmlessly into the water. 

On the next morning the Merrimac returned to the scene of her previous 
day’s victories, intending to complete the destruction of the Federal fleet. 
Her achievements of the day before had created the greatest consternation 
at the North; and the press conjured up pictures of the invincible Merrimac 
exacting tribute from every seaport on the North Atlantic coast. It was 
not supposed that the Northern navy possessed a vessel that could cope with 
the destroyer. 

But that very morning the little iron-clad Monitor had arrived from New 
York under the command of Lieutenant John L. Worden, and lay at anchor 
alongside the frigate Minnesota, which the Merrimac proposed to demolish. 
Ropes ^ calls this opportune coming of the Monitor “ the most dramatic of 
the many dramatic occurrences of the war.” This little low-decked, turreted 
iron-clad which the Confederates contemptuously characterised as “ a raft 
with a cheese-box on it,” had been built at the Brooklyn navy yard after 
models of John Ericsson. It was a good deal in the way of an experiment, 
but the value of the experiment was soon proved. The Merrimac bore down 
upon her with the intention of ramming her, but the Monitor skilfully eluded 
the blow. For several hours the two vessels fought at close range, but neither 
was able to inflict any serious damage on the other. Commodore Buchanan 
and several of the Merrimac's gunners were wounded. Lieutenant Worden 
was the only man on board the Monitor to be seriously hurt. After he was 
wounded the Monitor withdrew for a few minutes, whereupon the Merrimac 
took advantage of the cessation of the firing to return to Norfolk. The fight 
itself was a draw, but the real advantage was with the Monitor, for the Federal 
fleet had been saved, the idea of the invineibility of the Merrimac shown to 
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be false. The latter was not again taken into action, and when Norf oft 
abandoned a few months later she was burned by the Confederates « 


Tlin nATTLJU OF SHILOH 

[General Grant, immediately after the fall of Donelson, prepared to ascend 
the Tennessee river and break the new Confederate line of defence along the 
Memphis and Charleston Railroad.] On arriving at Pittsburg Landing on 
the Tennessee river, some twenty miles from Corinth, he occupied a very 
strong position on the left bank, intending to hold it until the arrival of Gen- 
eral Buell with his army from Nashville. After the junction of the two 
armies, amounting to more than seventy thousand men, it was intended to 
move in overwhelming force on Corinth. When Gen. Albert Sidney Johnston 
learned of Grant’s presence at Pittsburg Landing with no more than forty 
thousand men, he decided to advance suddenly and surprise him, in the hope 
of winning a victory before Buell’s arrival. Circumstances so delayed the 
ofieration that Buell’s advance division had arrived at Savannah, only nine 
miles below Pittsburg Landing, on the evening before the attack was made 
There has been much discussion as to whether Grant was really surprised on 
the Sunday morning, April 6th, 1862, when the Confederates charged upon 
his camp. It is perfectly clear that he was not aware of the presence of 
Johnston’s force in his neighbourhood, and did not expect any attack to be 
made before the middle of the week. When the firing began on Sunday 
morning Grant was nine miles distant at Savannah. The division of Lew 
Wallace, seven thousand men, was at Crump’s Landing, five miles below the 
scene of the battle. The position at Pittsburg Landing, where the piincipal 
command was exercised by generals McClernand and Sherman, was a strong 
one, protected on three sides by creeks, which were swollen with backwater 
from the great river. The open front towards the southwest, marked by a 
rude meeting-house known as Shiloh church, ought to have been protected 
by earthworks; this precaution, however, had been neglected. Johnston’s 
plan was to attack by his right flank and cut off the Union army from Pitts- 
iDurg Landing, which would involve its destruction or capture; but his attack 
was not correctly planned for that purpose. His force was not sufficiently 
massed upon his right, and his main blow was directed too near the Federal 
centre. ’The attack was conducted with magnificent gallantry, but the resist- 
ance of the Federal troops was very obstinate, and although their organisa- 
tion was much impaired it was with great slowness that they were pushed 
back. About the middle of the forenoon the Union generals, Benjamin 
Prentiss, S. A. Hurlbut, and W. H. L. Wallace, secured a difficult position, 
since known as the Flornets’ Nest, and maintained it until late in the after- 
noon despite all the efforts of the Confederates. Early in the afternoon, while 
assaulting this position, Johnston was killed, and the command devolved 
upon General Beauregard. [Here too fell W. H. _ L. TVallace. The Union 
forces were steadily driven back toward the Landing; in one of the move- 
ments General Prentiss and part of his command were cut off and captured. 
Nightfall alone brought a cessation of hostilities. At the end of the first 
day’s fighting the victory was undoubtedly with the Confederates.] Lew 
Wallace’s division had been greatly delayed in its march by imperfect intor- 
mation, and Nelson's division of Buell’s army had been equally delayed by 
the detestable spring roads; but at nightfall both these divisions arnvea 
upon the battlefield, adding fifteen thousand fre.sh men to the Union force, 
and so many steamboats had now been collected at Savannah that two more 
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nf Buell'a divisions were comfortably brought up the river during the night, 
if was evident that Beauregard’s battle on Monday was fought, not so much 
in the hope of victory as in order to secure an unmolested retreat. This he 
TTPompIished. In the afternoon he withdrew his army with much skill, 
leaving the Federals too weary to pursue. In this great battle more than 
twenty thousand men were killed and wounded, and the Federals lost besides 
three thousand prisoners. It was an important victory for the Federals, 
inasmuch as it decided the fate of Corinth; but those who blamed Grant for 
the surprise were perhaps quite as many as those who praised him for the 
victory 

Ropes, probably the most brilliant military historian of the war, in criti- 
cising Grant’s movements after the battle, says: “There was no reason why 
Grant should not promptly and unremittingly have followed up his beaten 
antagonist. It was a case where the enemy were in full retreat, and that 
too after having lost very heavily in one battle, and been defeated in the 
second, But Grant did not act at all. He utterly failed to seize the oppor- 
tunity. And no better opportunity than this was ever presented to a Fed- 
eral general during the war.” « 


FARRAGUT AT NEAV ORLEANS (1862) ‘ 

The blockade at New Orleans had been peculiarly difficult to keep intact, 
and several privateers, as well as many merchantmen, had been able to break 
through. Among these the ram Manassas steamed down the river, and 
made a sudden diversion among the blockading squadron; but it was of 
short duration, and quite without result. Towards the close of the year Ship 
Island, near New Orleans, had been occupied by Union troops. General 
Benjamin F. Butler had charge of this department, but had brought nothing 
to a head. Admiral David G. Farragut, with David D. Porter second in 
command, reached the place in the early spring of 1862 to see what could be 
done The capture of New Orleans would not only exert a very depressing 
effect upon the Confederates, but the city would also serve as a base for 
operations up the Mississippi, in connection with those already moving 
down. 

The approaches to New Orleans by the main channel were held by two 
strong works, forts Jackson and St. Philip, and the river was patrolled by a 
flotilla. Farragut moored his mortar-boats below the forts, back of a bend 
in the river, and for six days bombarded Fort Jackson; but, impatient to 
secure the city, he determined to try the experiment of running his fleet past 
the forts, anci thus to isolate them. This was a feat never before attempted 
and of questionable result. But, to the utter astonishment of the Confed- 
erates, it was successfully accomplished, and the next clay Farragut took 
possession of New Orleans, evacuated by General Mansfield Lovell on his 
approach (April 25th). 

Porter shortly aftenvards received the surrender of the forts — it is 
claimed on account of a mutiny of the garrison of Fort Jackson — and they 
were duly occupied. Butler then took possession of the city with his troops. 

It must be said in praise of Butler that in provost-marshal work, such as 
he was called upon to perform in New Orleans, he showed remarkable capac- 
ity. The city was never healthier or in finer condition than under his regitne. 
There was, however, just complaint against him in matters connected with 

[‘ Kaprinted by permission of Houghton, Mrfflin and Company. Copyright, 1897, by 
Theodore A Dodge ] 
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trade; nor did he make the least attempt to mix suavity of method 
strength of action in his government of the cityj 


THE PENINSULAE CAMPAIGN 

After his defeat at Bull Run General McDowell, as we have seen was 
superseded in the command of the Army of the Potomac by General George 
B. McClellan. McClellan, who was almost unsurpassed as a military organiser 
spent the succeeding months to good advantage in constructing a real annv 
out of the disorganised, untrained mass of volunteers he found at his dis- 
posal On November Ist, 1861, General Winfield Scott, who had up to this 
time retained nominal command of the armies of the United States, was 
retired, and McClellan was made commander-in-chief. ’ 

Shortly before this (October 21st) the two opposing armies had uninten- 
tionally met in a fierce battle at Ball’s Bluff on the Potomac above Wash- 
ington, in which the Union forces were defeated with considerable loss, includ- 
ing their gallant commander, Colonel E. D. Baker, United States senator 
from Oregon. This engagement was the result of an isolated operation, 
however, and not of a forward movement. So also was the battle of Draines- 
ville, a Union victory in December. Throughout the North now began a 
demand for an advance, but all through the winter McClellan’s troops 
remained inactive in their quarters. It was not until well into March, 1862, 
that McClellan, his command now again restricted to the Army of the 
Potomac, began a movement which he had long had in mind. This was the 
transfer of his army of one hundred and twenty thousand men to Fortress 
Monroe on the peninsula formed by_ the James and York rivers, which was 
aocomplislied in the three weeks beginning March 17th. From Fortress Mon- 
roe McClellan advanced toward Richmond, his objective point, as far as 
Yorktown, where he found his way blocked by a Confederate army of eleven 
thousand under General Magruder. At this moment McClellan learned that 
President Lincoln had detached McDowell’s corps from his army and detained 
it to ensure the defence of Washington. This action of the president McClel- 
lan always declared to be responsible for his subsequent failure. 

Without attempting to carry the works by assault — a step wdiich a more 
energetic general would at least have tried — McClellan settled down to a 
siege, wasted a month erecting elaboi’ate intrencliments and batteries, only 
to find when he was at last ready to open fire (May 3rd) that Magruder had 
slipped away toward Richmond. A pursuit was at once ordered, and at 
William, sburg Longstreet was found awaiting them (May 6th). A spirited 
assault was successfully resisted during the day, with a loss of some 2,200 
to the Union forces and 600 to the Confederates. The Confederates with- 
drew imder cover of night, and McClellan leisurely continued his advance up 
the Peninsula, arriving at the Chickahominy May 21st. 

It was during this interval that events occurred in the Shenandoali Valley 
that for a time placed McClellan’s peninsular operations in jeopardy. Two 
small armies had been left in that locality under Banks and Fremont respec- 
tively. It had been planned to have these two forces join to crush the Con- 
federate forces of “ Stonewall ” Jackson, by whom they were opposed. But 
this brilliant strategist, whose force had been increased to twenty thousand, 
completely frustrated their designs, and by a brilliant man(BUVi’e_ defeated 
Banks at Winchester on May 25th and advanced so close to Washington as 
to fill that city with consternation. McDowell was then sent to drive him 
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awav but again evading a conflict, Jackson proceeded south and joined the 
main Confederate army near Richmond. _ 

Before Jackson had effected this junction, however, McClellan had 
fought and won a bloody two days' battle at Fair Oaks (May 31st-June 1st). 
This conflict had been precipitated by Johnston, who had taken advantage 
of a mistake of McClellan in dividing his army, and had fallen upon the two 
corps of Heintzelman and Keyes which had crossed the Chickahominy. 
These two generals resisted stubbornly against heavy odds and superior num- 
bers but were slowly pressed back. Defeat seemed certain when General E. 
V. Sumner, who with his corps had crossed the swollen Chickahominy on 
bridges of his own construction, arrived on the scene of battle at the critical 
moment. Sumner’s spirited attack threw Johnston’s forces into confusion, 
the latter commander himself being seriously wounded. The battle was 
renewed the next morning, but the Confederates soon gave up the fight and 
withdrew from the field. The losses were heavy, aggregating five thousand 
for the Union and six thousand for the Confederate forces. McClellan made 
no attempt to follow up this victory — having an apparently good excuse in 
ins inability to transfer the rest of his army across the river. The battle, 
therefore, though one of the bloodiest thus far fought, was really only impor- 
tant in the improvement it effected in the morale of the Federal army. Mc- 
Clellan again took up his careful advance on the Confederate capital, and by 
June 25th he had reached a point only four miles from Richmond, the churcli 
spires of which could be seen in the distance. 

THE SEVEN DAYS’ BATTLE BEFORE RICHMOND 

General Johnston’s wound at Pair Oaks incapacitated him from continu- 
ing as commander of the Army of Northern Virginia, and he was therefore 
succeeded by Gen. Robert E. Lee. The change was a happy one, for it gave 
to this brilliant soldier the opportunity to prove the remarkable powers as a 
strategist and organiser which have placed him in the front rank of generals 
of all ages. During the month following Fair Oaks, while McClellan remained 
inactive within sight of Richmond, Lee made every effort to strengthen his 
defence, and succeeded in gathering together an army of some ninety thou- 
sand. At last, toward the end of June, McClellan was ready to move forward 
with his hundred thousand men. The first fight — the first of the seven days’ 
battles — ' was fought at Mechanicsville, June 26th, 1862, where Lee’s forces, 
being divided, suffered a sharp defeat. On the following day took place the 
much fiercer battle of Gaines’ Mill. In this engagement Fitz-John Porter, 
commanding McClellan’s right, consisting of some thirty thousand troops, 
sustained for hours a furious attack of almost twice as many Confederates, 
retiring across the Chickahominy at nightfall after each side had lost upward 
of seven thousand, almost three thousand of Porter's casualties consisting, 
however, of captured. Although Lee retained possession of the field, his 
losses were out of all proportion to the value of his success. 

At this juncture McClellan might have easily swung his main army around 
upon Richmond had he not been misled into believing Lee's forces twice 
their actual strength. But he had other plans, and by the morning of the 
28th his army was under way to take up a new base to the left on the James 
river. 

McClellan had cleverly deceived both Lee and Jackson, who had expected 
him to retire the way he had come and had made their preparations accord- 
ingly. By the 29th Lee realised his mistake and made haste to attack the 
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retreating Federal army, but was twice repulsed by their rear-guard 
age’s Station and Allen’s Farm. On June 30th the Confederates made 
general attack all along the line at Glendale or Frazier’s Farm, but were ^ ^ 
checked with great loss. That night McClellan concentrated his entire for"' 
on Malvern Hill, where on the next day the last and most severe of the sev™ 
days’ battle was fought. The battle lasted all day, but the determined 
federate assaults were all successfully resisted. The result was a comnle?' 
Union victory, the loss to their forces aggregating some 1,600 in killed and 
wounded, while the Confederate loss was over 5,000. The seven days’ fight- 
ing had resulted in a loss of 15,849 killed, wounded, and missing to the Amy 
of the Potomac, and 20,135 to the Army of Northern Virginia. “Neverthe- 
less,” says Ropes,* “ the moral and political effect of the whole series of 
movements and battles was entirely to the advantage of the Confederates 
Facts are stubborn things; and there was no denying that McClellan had been 
forced to give up his position on the Chickahominy, where he was within 
sight of the steeples of Richmond, and to retire, followed — pursued, in fact 
— by his enemies to the river James, to a point twenty or thirty miip g from 
the Confederate capital. The abrupt change of the part played by the Fed- 
eral general from the r61e of the invader to that of the retreating and pursued 
enemy was too dramatic not to arrest general attention.” 

rOPE’s VIRGINIA CAMPAIGN ( 1862 ) 

In the last days of June, 1862, while McClellan was still struggling on the 
peninsula, the commands of McDowell, Banks, and Frdmont were consoli- 
dated under the name of the Army of Virginia and placed under the command 
of General John Pope, who had won prominence by his victor}^ at Island 
Number 10. On July 11th, General Ilalleck was called to Washington and 
made commander-in-chief of all the land forces of the United States. 

Pope early in August prepared to make an aggressive campaign into Vir- 
ginia, nis army having now been reinforced by part of McClellan’s force, 
Lee, meanwhile, relieved of immediate fear of McClellan, had despatched 
“ Stonewall ” Jackson again to the North to face Pope. The first encounter 
between the hostile forces took place at Cedar Mountain, where Jackson 
repulsed a furious attack made by half as large a force under Banks 
(August 9th). By August 25th McClellan’s army had left the peninsula and 
Porter’s and Heintzelman’s corps were now acting with Pope. Lee also had 
moved northward with most of his army to support Jackson, and thence- 
forth Pope was on the defensive. Meanwhile skirmishes and small engage- 
ments were taking place daily. J. E. B. Stuart in of one his daring raids com- 
pletely circled the Union army, and Jackson captured the Union stores at 
Manassas. On August 29th took place the sanguinary battle of Groveton. 
General Hooker under Pope’s orders made the first attack on Jackson, not 
aware of the fact that he had already been strongly reinforced by Longstreet. 
Porter, whom Pope had ordered to turn Jackson’s flank, was prevented from 
such a movement by the necessity of holding Longstreet in check. Fighting 
was resumed next morning (August 30th), and from the fact that the second 
day’s battle took place on exactly the same ground upon which McDowell 
was defeated in July, 1861, it luis been called the second battle of Bull Run. 
Porter, McDowell, and Heintzelman advanced to the attack but were 
repulsed with great loss, and a counter attack of Longstreet gradually forced 
Pope’s army back upon Centreville. On September 1st, the third day of 
continuous fighting, Pope withdrew toward Washington, fighting en route 
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L “bloody battle of Chantilly, in which the gallant General Kearney lost his 
life The losses of the Confederates aggregated nine thousand; of the Fed- 
erais about fourteen thousand, half of whom, however, were prisoners. Ropes ^ 
vs in summing up Pope’s failure, that on the morning of August 30th it 
was entirely within his power to take a strong position and hold it against 
any assault Lee could have made. " He made, however,” he continues, “ the 
fatal mistake of utterly misconceiving the situation; and, neglecting all pre- 
cautions, he ordered an attack. Pope (on the 30th) was badly beaten; still 
he was not forced from the field. But his retreat on that day changed the 
whole aspect of affairs and stamped the whole campaign as a failure. It was 
a confession of his inability to meet his antagonist, and it lost him the 
remaining confidence of his soldiers. 

ANTIETAM 

Pope resigned his command as soon as he reached Washington, the short- 
lived Army of Virginia went out of existence, and to McClellan was assigned 
the task of reorganising his own and Pope’s forces into the Army of the 
Potomac. In a week the disorganised and disheartened troops had been 
moulded by the hand of the master organiser into a new and effective army. 
Lee after his defeat of Pope, had at once started on an invasion of Maryland, 
and’ McClellan now set out up the north bank of the Potomac to head him 
off. On September 14th the forces of Franklin, Burnside, and Reno won 
two decisive actions, known as the battle of South Mountain. General Reno 
was among the Federal killed. On the following day, however, a Confed- 
erate force under Jackson and McLaws captured a Federal force of twelve 
thousand at Harper’s Ferry without any serious attempt being made to 
defend the place. 

Lee's main army meanwhile had taken up a strong position at Sharps- 
burg, on the south bank of Antietam Creek, a stream emptying into the 
Potomac above Harper's Ferry. Here McClellan came up with him, and on 
this field on September 17th was fought the battle of Antietam. Lee’s force 
was not as large as McClellan’s, but by the disposition of his troops and his 
mode of attacking in succession instead of en masse he managed to meet the 
Federal force at almost every point of contact with an equal force of his own. 
Hooker opened the battle by a sharp attack on Lee’s left on the night of the 
16th, renewing it on the next morning; but his assault was stopped by Jack- 
son at the little Bunker church. All day long the tide of battle ebbed and 
flow’ed about this point. On the left Burnside’s slow attack, not undertaken 
until afternoon, was undecisive. At night the two armies, depleted and 
exhausted by one of the hardest day’s fighting in all the war, ceased the con- 
flict as if by mutual consent. The next day Lee withdrew his troops from 
what Dodge I characterises as for Lee a tactically drawn battle but a strategic 
defeat, for it marked the end of his first attempt at an invasion of the North. 
The losses on each side approximated twelve thousand, which points to it as 
the bloodiest battle thus far fought in the war except Shiloh. Ropes * says 
that “ it is likely that more men were killed and wounded on the 17th of Sep- 
tember than on any single day in the whole war.” “ The battle,” says this 
same historian, “was in every light most creditable to General Lee and his 
army, and of General Lee’s personal management of the battle nothing but 
praise can be uttered.” 

Had McClellan known that Lee was practically out of ammunition and 
that his force had been depleted by almost one-half through battle and strag- 
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gling, he would probably have followed up and crushed him. 
again held back by his absurd and unreasonable fear of the strength ofT'"* 
adversary. It was five weeks before he crossed the Potomac, in response t 
the urgent commands of President Lincoln and General Halleck, andmov H 
into Virginia. lie had proceeded as far as Warrenton, when, on Novemb 
7th, 1862, he was without warning removed from his command anrl surT/ 
seded by General Burnside. 


THE CAIVIPAIGN OE 1862 IN KENTUCKY AND TENNESSEE 

After Shiloh, Halleck moved the Union lines forward to Corinth, which 
was abandoned by the Confederates. The army of the Ohio under General 
Buell now became the centre of interest. Early in the summer of 1862 Buell 
advanced toward Chattanooga, but he was forestalled by the energetic Con- 
federate general, Braxton Bragg. Later in the summer Bragg moved north- 
ward toward Louisville, meanwhile sending his lieutenant, General Kirby 
Smith, to take Lexington and threaten Cincinnati. Buell reached Louisville 
before Bragg and marched forth to meet him with a nearly equal force, 
Bragg retreated but Buell overtook him at Perryville (October 8th, 1862), 
where a severe battle was fought, Buell sustaining a loss of almost 4,000 and 
Bragg a thousand less. Bragg, however, continued his retreat that night, 
and owing to Buell’s dilatory tactics made good his escape into Tennessee, 
Coimlaints against Buell resulted soon after in his being replaced by General 
W. S. Rosecrans. Elson « points out an interesting parallel between Bragg’s 
invasion of Kentucky and Lee’s invasion of Maryland. “ Both ended in 
failure,” he says. ” In each case the Confederate commander withdrew after 
the battle at night and abandoned the expedition. The parallel is notable 
also between McClellan and Buell. Both were good disciplinarians, but 
lacking in the fire and dash necessary to an offensive campaign. Both were 
successful without a great victory in driving the Confederates from border- 
state soil.” 

During the same period covered by this campaign General Rosecrans 
was winning at luka and Corinth the laurels that pointed to him as Buell’s 
successor. In the battle of luka (September 19th), Rosecrans had admin- 
istered a sharp defeat to Sterling Price. Two weeks later at Corinth he was 
in turn attacked by Price and Van Dorn (October 3rd and 4th), but won 
a brilliant victory, losing only 2,500 men to the Confederates’ 4,200. 

After taking command of the Army of the Ohio, now renamed the Army 
of the Cumberland, Rosecrans remained for some weeks quietly in Nashville, 
On the day after Christmas, 1862, he moved his army of forty-seven thou- 
sand men m three divisions, under Thomas, McCook, and Crittenden, toward 
Bragg’s headquarters at Murfreesboro, Tennessee, forty miles distant. The 
armies met on the last day of the year on the banks of Stone river. The fierce 
onset of General Hardee turned the Union right under McCook, but the stpd 
of Thomas and the heroic efforts of Rosecrans saved the day and the firat 
day’s battle was a drawn one. On the first day of the new year the armies 
rested preparing for a renewal of the conflict on the next. The battle of 
January 2nd was hotly contested and resulted in a victory for the Union 
arms. Rosecrans had lost thirteen thousand men to Bragg’s ten thousand, 
but the latter’s immediate withdrawal from Murfreesboro with his crippled 
army opened the way for the Union advance to Chattanooga the following 
summer. 
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EMANCIPATION 

For the first year and a half of the war President Lincoln had adhered 
strictly to his original intention of keeping the character of the struggle a 
war for the preservation of the Union, He realised that the mass of the 
Northern people would at first have held back from an abolition war. As 
Woodrow Wilson & says, had the war been short and immediately decisive for 
the Union, the Federal power would not have touched slavery in the states. 
But the war had dragged on, it showed no signs of ending, and despite his 
natural disinclination to take any steps toward abolition the president had to 
acknowledge that the current of events was tending in that direction. 

Indeed many steps had already been taken toward emancipation. As 
early as May, 1S61, Gen. B. F. Butler at Fortress Monroe had refused to 
return slaves to their owners, declaring them to be ‘‘ contraband of war,” a 
phrase which came thenceforth to be jocularly applied to all fugitive slaves. 
Then (August, 1861) came the first of congress’ confiscation acts, which 
applied to slaves, and General Frdmont’s disallowed order already men- 
tioned. A similar order of Gen. David Hunter in South Carolina was over- 
ruled in 1862. On April 16th, congress abolished slavery in the District of 
Columbia, with compensation. In June, 1862, it passed a law prohibiting 
slavery in all territories of the United States, which then e.visted or in the 
future should be acquired. 

To the same congress the jiresident addressed a special message urging 
the co-operatioii of that body with the authorities of any border state for the 
gradual emancipation of its slaves with compensation. The second confisca- 
tion act, passed July 17th, 1862, pronounced free all slaves who should seek 
the protection of the government, if their owners had been directly or indi- 
rectly concerned in the rebellion. On July 22nd President Lincoln, to the 
surprise of most of his cabinet, read them the draft of a proclamation of 
emancipation which he proposed should take effect on January 1st, 1863. 

At Seward’s advice the president decided not to issue the proclamation 
until after some signal Union victory in the field. Meanwhile the more 
radical republicans continued to denounce the president’s inaction. Horace 
Greeley's famous open letter to the president, “The Prayer of Twenty Mil- 
lions,” appeared in the New York Tribune, and brought forth a reply from 
Lincoln to the effect that he personally desired emancipation, but that his 
first duty as president was to save the Union with or without emancipation. 

By September Lincoln had fully determined that it would serve to stimu- 
late the North if the war were made a war against slavery as well as for the 
preservation of the Union; and that thereby the dread of foreign interven- 
tion would be practically eliminated and the South be placed irrevocably in 
the wrong in the eyes of the civilised world. 

Then came Antietam, and on September 22nd he issued a preliminary 
proclamation giving notice that unless the Southern states returned to their 
allegiance to the Union within a hundred days thereafter he should proclaim 
the slaves within their borders free. This warning he carried out in his 
formal Proclamation of Emancipation, January 1st, 1863. Questions as to 
the constitutionality of the measure must be answered by the simple state- 
ment that it was a war measure. There was no actual constitutional or 
statutory warrant or authority for the edict. Lincoln’s own explanation was 
that “ measures otherwise unlawful might become lawful by becoming indis- 
pensable to the preservation of the constitution through the preservation of 
the nation Right or wrong, I assumed this ground.” 
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rREDERICKSBURG AND CHANCELLORSVILLE 

General Ambrose E, Burnside had been one of McClellan’s staunchp 
friends, and had been besides a loyal supporter of the administration Tw' ^ 
he had refused the offer of the command, declaring himself to be incompetent 
for such authority. Powerful influences were brought to bear upon him' 
Washington, his friends told him, had asserted a similar disbelief in his own 
abilities. “ It was left, however,” says a recent writer (Elson "), " for Burnside 
to do what Washington never did — to prove his assertion to be true" 
Though well liked by rank and file, Burnside suffered from the first by not 
having the fullest confidence of his corps commanders. Realising this he 
made the mistake of not seeking their advice to the extent he should have 
done. 

The two armies lay facing one another south of the Potomac, scarcely 
thirty miles apart. The Union army, 120,000 strong, was encamped 
about Warrenton. Dividing his forces into three grand divisions com- 
manded respectively by generals Sumner, Franklin, and Hooker, Burnside 
abandoned McClellan’s carefully prepared plan of campaign and advanced at 
once against Lee, who had concentrated his army of eighty thousand veteran 
troops on the heights of Fredericksburg on the lower Rappahannock. 

Before Burnside was prepared to attack, Lee had so strongly fortified 
Marye’s Heights, naturally a well nigh impregnable position, as to render the 
success of an attack from the front almost impossible. Yet against this posi- 
tion Burnside hurled his army on December 13th, 1862. But the force of 
his attack was weakened by lack of concert between his wings under Sumner 
and Franklin. These officers and their troops did all that mortal men could 
do. Again and again, in spite of the most terrible losses, they tried to carry 
the Confederate position. At nightfall the Union forces were drawn together 
into Fredericksburg and thence transported across the river. The loss to 
Burnside’s army was over twelve thousand; Lee lost less than half as many. 
“ No other such useless slaughter,” says Dodge, f ” with the exception perhaps 
of Cold Harbor, occurred during the war.” 

Burnside in desperation declared that he would lead the assault in person 
the next day, but his officers prevailed upon him to withdraw. Lee, who, 
had he known the extent of the Union losses, might have followed up his 
repulse by a successful offensive campaign, let the opportunity slip. 

As for the Army of the Potomac, it had never been so demoralised. It 
needed a new commander who could hold the confidence of liis officers and 
men, which Burnside had utterly forfeited. Late in January the command 
was entrusted to General Joseph Hooker, who at once set at work to reor- 
ganise the army. By the end of April he was ready to _act,“ 

General Hooker initiated the Chancellorsville campaign by a cavalry raid 
on Lee's communications intended to move about his left and far to his rear; 
but sheer blundering robbed this diversion of any good results. He followed 
up this raid by a feint under Sedgwick below Fredericksburg, while he him- 
self so cleverly stole a march on Lee by the upper Rappahannock that within 
four days he had massed forty thousand men on the enemy’s left flank at 
Chancellorsville before the latter had begun to divine his purpose. 

But there Hooker paused. Indecision seized his* mind. He frittered 
away a precious day, and when he finally advanced on Lee the latter had 
recovered himself and was prepared to meet him. After barely feeling his 
adversary, “Fighting Joe ” retired into the Wilderness to invite attack, while 
Lee, with half his force but thrice his nerve, sharply followed him up. The 
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L ain to whicli the Army of the Potomac had been thns withdrawn was well 
named It was one vast entanglement of second growth timber and chap- 
mrral to the last degree unfitted for the manoeuvres of an army. 

^ Wi’th his wonted rashness, but relying on his adversary’s vacillation, Lee 
divided his army and sent Jackson around Hooker’s right to take him in 
reverse and cut him off from United States Ford, while his own constant 
feints on the centre should cover the move. Meanwhile Hooker weakened 
his right by blind demonstrations in his front, and enabled Jackson to com- 
plete his roancBuvre and to crush at a blow the 11th corps (0. 0. Howard’s) 
which held tWt flank and to throw the army into utter confusion. In this 
moment of his greatest triumph “Stonewall” Jackson fell at the hands of 
his own men. 

On the morrow, with “Jackson” for a watchword, by dint of massed 
blows upon Hooker’s lines where but one man in three was put under fire, 
Lee fairly drove the Union army into a corner, from whence its dazed com- 
mander, with eighty thousand men, cried aloud for succour to Sedgwick’s 
one corps fifteen miles away, still fronting the defences at Fredericksburg. 
Under quite impossible orders this gallant soldier captured Marye’s Heights, 
where Burnside had lost thirteen thousand men, and advanced towards his 
chief. But Lee, trusting to Hooker’s panic to keep him bottled up, turned 
upon Sedgwick, drove him across the river after an all-day’s fight, and again 
confronted Hooker, who, dizzy and nerveless, sought safety in retreat to his 
old camps. 

This ten days' passage at arms was glorious to the Confederate soldier’s 
valour and to his leader’s skill, while the Federals lost all save honour. With 
an effective only half as great, Lee had actually outnumbered Hooker when- 
ever he had struck him. While a fraction of the Union forces were being 
decimated, the rest were held by Hooker in the leash at places where they 
were uselessly fretting to join their brothers in the fray.™ 

THE BATTLE OP GETTYSBEBG ‘ 

With one voice the South, inspired by the successes of Fredericksburg 
and Chancellorsville, demanded an invasion of the North. In response to 
this demand, Lee, early in June, 1863, crossed the Potomac and concentrated 
his army at Hagerstown, Maryland, in preparation for an invasion of Penn- 
sylvania, leaving Hill and Stuart with a considerable force to divert Hooker. 
Hooker, however, evaded them, and started in pursuit of Lee. Hooker’s late 
movements had shown faultless strategy and indomitable energy, but neither 
Lincoln nor Halleck, remembering Chancellorsville, could have entire confi- 
dence in him. Finally, resenting their interference, he sent in his resigna- 
tion, which was at once accepted.® 

Few words sum up Hooker’s military stand. As a corps commander, or 
with orders to obey, unless jealousy warped his powers, he was unsurpassed 
in bravery, devotion and skill. For the burden of supreme command he 
had neither mental calibre nor equipoise. Self-sufficiency stood in lieu of 
self-reliance. 

Into Hooker’s place quietly stepped business-like Meade, and unham- 
pered by Halleck, whose favourite he was, continued to follow up the invaders. 
Ewell was at York, and Carlisle might cross the Susquehanna and capture 
tlie capital of the state. Meade therefore moved northward from Fred- 

f' BepiJnied from Tlieodore A Dodge’s BmA's.JSy& View of t?ie Ohn! War, liy permission 
ot Hougliton, MifiUn, and Company. Copyright, 1897, hy Tlieodoie A. Dodge ] 
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ericksburg, intent upon loosening Lee’s grip on that river. This he efecM 
and Longstreet and Hill were ordered, not towards Harrisburg, but throuffh 
the South Mountain passes ; for Lee, as soon as he knew of Meade’s diiM 
tion, became fearful for his communications. And he was moreover troubled 
by the naked defence of Richmond, which prize could have been secured bv a 
vigorous attack by General Dix from Fort Monroe with more ease than at 
any time during the war had the attempt been made. Lee, therefore deter^ 
mined to draw back and make a diversion east of the South Mountain ranae 
to engage Meade’s attention. Lee’s plan of invasion had been thwarted 
but his army must be defeated. ’ 

Having divined the purpose of his adversary, Meade selected the general 
line of Pipe Creek for his defence, and threw his left wing, preceded by cav- 
alry, forward to Gettysburg as a mask. Lee also aimed to secure this pomt 
for it controlled the roads towards the Potomac. The Ist and 11th corps 
met the van of Lee’s army under A. P. Hill, on the north of the now historic 
town. A severe engagement ensued, in which doughty General Reynolds 
lost his life, and the Federals, after Ewell came upon the field, were driven 
back through the town with heavy loss, but unpursued. Hill and Ewell 
waited for Longstreet. This check to the enemy’s advance led to results 
worth all the sacrifice. 

Pew conflicts of modern times have become so familiar, in art and story, 
as the battle of Gettysburg. Only its chief features need be recalled. South 
of the quiet little town, covering the road to Baltimore, lies a chain of hillocks 
and bluffs shaped like a fish-hook. At the barb rises Culp’s Hill, along the 
back what is known as Cemetery Hill, and the shank, running north and 
south, is formed by a hilly slope terminating in a rocky, wooded peak, called 
Round Top, having Little Round Top as a spur. On this eligible ground the 
retreating Unionists were rallied and speedily reinforced, while Meade, at 
Hancock’s suggestion, brought the army forward from Pipe Creek to secure 
it. 

Meanwhile Lee cautiously advanced his own troops, and forgetting that 
he had promised his corps commanders that he would not in this campaign 
assume a tactical offensive, resolved to give battle. Longstreet’s preference 
was to seize the Emmetsburg road beyond the Union left, and manceuvre 
Meade out of his position by compromising his communications with Wash- 
ington. But there lurked in the healthy body of the Army of Northern 
Virginia a poisonous contempt of its adversary. This was the natural out- 
come of Manassas, Fredericksburg, and Chancellorsville. Lee was morally 
unable to decline battle. He could not imperil the high-strung confidence of 
his men. 

As the second day dawned he must, however, have watched with throb- 
bing anxiety the Federal line rapidly throwing up defences on just such a 
formidable crest as he himself had held at Marye’s Heights. For Lee gauged 
better than his men the fighting qualities of his foe. 

His general line lay along Seminary Ridge, parallel to Cemetery Hill, and 
about a mile distant, with his left thrown round and through the town to a 
point opposite Culp’s, in order, Longstreet, Hill, Ewell. He was thus formed 
m concave order of battle, the Army of the Potomac having been thrown by 
the lay of the land into substantially the convex order. 

By noon Lee had perfected his plans, and Longstreet opened an attocic 
on a weak salient thrown but by Sickles from the general line of the uiuon 
left towards the Emmetsburg road. The possession of Round Top would 
take the Federal line in reverse, and Sickles' position, an outward angle, couia 
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be enfiladed in both directions, and if lost would seriously compromise this 
point Longstreet was not slow to clutch at the advantage thus offered. 
But the foresight of Warren, after a desperate struggle, secured Round Top; 
and though Longstreet wrested from Sickles his salient, he secured only an 
apparent benefit not commensurate with his loss. 

^ On the Union extreme right, Ewell had meanwhile gained a foothold on 
Culp’s Hill, and, as night fell, Lee was justified in feeling that the morrow 
would enable him to carry the entire ridge. For he believed that he had 
effected a breach in both flanks of the Ai-my of the Potomac. Indeed at the 
close of the second day the gravity of the situation induced Meade to call 
a council of his corps commanders. It was determined to abide the result 
at that spot. Officers and men were in good spirits and equal to any work. 

Lee was tactically in error as to Longstreet’s supposed success on the left. 
It had in reality rectified Sickles’ position. The real line of the Federal army 
was undisturbed. And Meade at daylight attacked Ewell in force, and after 
a hard tussle wrenched from him the ground commanding Culp’s. Thus Lee 
had failed to effect a permanent lodgment on either Federal flanlc, and Meade 
had thi’own up strong field works to defend them. There was no resource for 
him but to break the Federal centre. 

He accordingly massed nearly one himdi’ed and fifty guns along Seminary 
Ridge, and at one o’clock p. m. opened fire. Owing to the limited space for 
the batteries, barely eighty guns from the Federal side could answer this 
spirited challenge. For two hours lasted the fiery duel, when Lee launched 
Pickett, “the Ney of the rebel army," with a column of thirteen thousand 
men, to drive a wedge into the centre of the Union line. A column charged 
with so desperate a duty — the forlornest of forlorn hopes — should contain 
none but picked troops. Pettigrew’s division in the assaulting column was 
unable to hold its own. And though Pickett’s Virginians actually ruptured 
Hancock’s line and a few of the men penetrated some fifty yards beyond, he 
met an array in front and flank which rolled him back with fearful loss. Lee’s 
last chance of success was wrecked. 

The instinct of a great commander might have seized thi.s moment for 
an advance in force upon the broken enemy. But Meade cautiously held 
what he had already won, rather than gain more at greater risk. Beaten, 
but not dismayed, Lee spent all the morrow and vmtil after daylight next 
daj^ preparing for retreat, and yet in a mood to invite attack. And he would 
have met it stoutly. But Meade was content. He would adventure nothing. 
He had won the credit of defeating his enemy; he lost the chance of destroy- 
ing him. He may be justified in this, but not in failing to follow up Lee’s 
deliberate retreat with greater vigoiu’. It must however be admitted that 
in almost all campaigns, a sirailiar criticism may be passed — after the event. 
There is always a term to the endurance and activity of armies and their com- 
manders. 

In this most stubborn battle of modern days the Federal army lost 23,000 
out of 93,000 engaged; the Confederates 22,500 out of SO, 000 men, besides 
5,400 prisoners. The loss in killed and wounded, twenty-two and a half per 
cent., IS unexampled in so large a force. Lee retreated by way of Williams- 
port, undisturbed save at a distance, and after some days was followed across 
the Potomac by Meade. 1 The Confederate main line of defence was now 
reestablished to the south of the Potomac in the region of the Wilderness, 
with centres at Chancellorsville and Fredericksburg. Men and officeis alike 
were forced to the conclusion that invasions of the North were not, on the 
whole, the best sort of operations in which to engage.® 
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TUB VICKSBURG CAMPAIGN 

In the midsummer of 1862 Halleck was appointed geiieral-hi-chief of th 
armies of the United States, and in that capacity transferred his headqiiart ^ 
to Washington, leaving Grant in command at Corinth. His force had 
so depleted by Halleck's scattered operations that the Confederates 
made an attempt to drive him down the Tennessee river. The result wal 
as we have seen, the battles of luka and Corinth early in October 1862 It 
was the prelude to Grant’s first movement against Vicksburg. ’That'citv 
had been fortified and guarded by the Confederates in such wise that it was 
deemed impregnable, and it might well have been thought so. The place k 
situated on a steep and lofty bluff at the junction of the Yazoo river with the 
Mississippi. 

The latter flows in a serpentine course through a low flat basin about forty 
miles in width. It is perpetually changing its course, and the land on either 
side is intersected in all directions by sluggish streams and stagnant lakes the 
remnants of its abandoned channels. In such a country operations with an 
army are impossible. At long intervals, however, the river flows entirely 
on one side of its basin and washes the foot of the steep hills by which it is 
bounded. Wlierever such a cliff occurred, as at Columbus, Memphis, and 
other points, it was defended by the Confederates, and when they lost it they 
lost the river down to the next similiar point. Now the combination of cir- 
cumstances at Vicksburg was peculiar. Its position was too lofty to be taken 
by the fleet unaided, but the only direction from which it could be safely 
approached by an army was from the rear, that is to say, from the east; and 
the correct line of approach was that of the Mississippi Central Railway with 
Memphis for the Federal base of supplies. For an army coming up or down 
the Mississippi the problem was almost insoluble. It was impossilole to get 
in the rear of the city by landing to the north of it, for the approaches were 
there guarded by batteries on Haines Bluff which could shoot down any assail- 
ing column faster than it could advance. On the other hand, an army land- 
ing to the south of Vicksburg incurred the risk of starvation, since the guns 
of Vicksburg prevented supplies from passing down stream, while the guns 
of Port Hudson two hundi’cd miles below equally prevented them from pass- 
ing up. Grant’s first movement against Vicksburg [in the autumn of 1862] 
was the correct one, along the Mississippi Central Railway; but because of 
his deficiency in cavalry, his line of communications was cut and he was obliged 
to retreat upon Corinth. Meanwhile [December, 1862] a separate e-^ipedition 
under General Sherman had been sent down the Mississippi river. It landed 
at Chickasaw Bayou, and attempted to storm the works at Haines Bluff in 
order to gain a foothold to the north of Vicksburg. This enterprise met mth 
a bloody repulse. [McCleimand who succeeded Sherman made an expedition 
up the Arkansas River but was called back by Grant who complained that 
the main object of the campaign was being overlooked.] A period of intrigue 
succeeded, the result of which was that Grant felt obliged to abandon his first 
plan and take his whole army down the river to Vicksburg. After arriving 
on the west bank of the Mississippi opposite the mighty stronghold, the prob- 
lem before him was to get his army into its rear. Two fruitless months were 
spent in attempts to navigate the intricate and tortuous system of bayous 
in order either to land the army northwards without encountering the guns 
of Haines Bluff, or to carry supply-ships southwards by routes not commanded 
by the batteries of Vicksburg. Meanwhile Grant’s popularity greatly de- 
clined, and President Lincoln was urged to remove him from command. But 
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Lincoln’s reply was, “ I rather like the man; I guess we will try him a little 
longer” At this crisis Grant conceived a most daring scheme; and having 
heard it condemned by every one of his generals, he proceeded to try it on his 

‘ responsibility. On the 16th of April Porter’s fleet was taken down the 
nver below the city, sustaining slight damage from its batteries. Feints were 
made to the northward, while the body of the army was rapidly marched 
to Bruinsburg, about twenty-five miles below Vicksburg. A crossing was 
effected near that place, and the Confederates were defeated in an obstinate 
battle at Port Gibson. This obliged them to evacuate Grand Gulf (May 3rd, 
1863) the strongest of the outposts to the southward. From Port Gibson 
Grant then proceeded to march northeasterly upon the city of Jackson, the 
capital of the state of Mississippi, intending to find and defeat General Joseph 
E. Johnston who was approaching to relieve Vicksburg. Grant’s object 
was to throw himself between Johnston’s army and that of Pemberton, the 
commander at Vicksburg, and to defeat them in detail. In order to do this 
it was necessary for him to keep his army concentrated, and he could not spare 
troops to guard his line of communications with the Mississippi river. He 
therefore cut loose from his base altogether and conducted this marvellous 
campaign upon such food as his men could cpry in their knapsacks or seize 
in the course of their march. To avert certain rain it was necessary that he 
shoidcl be victorious at every point; and he was. Having defeated Johnston 
m two battles, at Raymond (May 12th) and again at Jaefeon (May 14th), he 
instantly faced about to the west and marched against Pemberton who had 
come out to intercept his supposed line of communications. In a bloody 
battle at Champion Hill (May 16th) Pemberton was totally defeated, and 
his ruin was completed the next day at the Big Black river. Pemberton 
then retired into Vicksburg wdth the remnant of his force, while Sherman 
approached Haines Bluff in the rear and compelled the enemy to evacuate 
it. The supposed insoluble problem was now virtually at an end, for Grant’s 
line of supplies from the northward was opened and made sceme. Mindful 
of the possibility that Johnston might sufficiently recover strength to inter- 
rupt operations. Grant tried to carry Vicksburg by storm, and two assaults 
were made which were repulsed with great slaughter. He then resorted to 
siege operations, and by the third day of July the city was starved into 
submission. By this brilliant campaign Grant’s reputation was at once raised 
to a very high pitch. He was made major-general in the regular army, and 
henceforth was allowed to have his own way in most things.’'^ 

CHICItAMAUGA AND CHATTANOOGA 

For six months after the battle of Stone River Rosecrans with the Army 
of the Cumberland lay quietly at Murfreesboro facing Bragg. No operations 
of any magnitude were attempted, though several cavalry raids were under- 
taken — that of Forrest and Wheeler against Fort Donelson, and of Morgan, 
the Confederate guerilla, into Kentucky, Indiana, and Ohio being the most 
noteworthy. Urged by both Halleck and Grant, Rosecrans late in Jiuie pre- 
pared to advance upon his enemy. In a brilliant series of manoeuvres Rose- 
crans outgeneralled his adversary and compelled him to change his base time 
and again. The occupation of Lookout Mountain and Missionary Ridge by 
generals George H. Thomas and McCook rendered Bragg’s position at Chat- 
tanooga, whither he had retired, untenable. Finally m attempting to pru’sue 
Bragg through the difficult mountain passes to the south, the two_ armies 
came face to face at Chickamauga Creek. Bragg, who had meanwhile been 
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reinforced by Longstreet with a part of the Army of Northern VirgiATh^i 
now about seventy thousand men to Rosecrans’ sixty thousand Hp 
the battle (September 19th, 1863) by falling upon the Federal left 
Thomas ■jvho managed to hold his position against overwhelming numb 
throughout the day. The fight was renewed the next day. The remove 
of Wood’s division from the Federal centre left a gap which Longstreet at 
once took advantage of. The Federal army was thus divided, its right beina 
completely swept from the field. On the left, however, the redoubtable 
Thomas, now cut off from the main Union army, re-formed his lines and 
though outnumbered two to one withstood again and again the furious attack 
of the whole Confederate army. Well did he earn his title to the name, " Rock 
of Chickamauga” which has been applied to him. “No more splendid spec- 
tacle appears in the annals of war,” says Dodge, ^ the military historian' 
" than this heroic stand of Thomas in the midst of a routed army, and in the 
face of an enemy the power of whose blows is doubled by the exultation of 
victory.” Thomas later withdrew in perfect order to Chattanooga where 
Rosecrans and his defeated corps had preceded him. Rosecrans had been 
badly worsted in battle, but the net result of the campaign was rather in his 
favour, and Thomas’ staunch stand had so weakened Bragg that it was some 
time before he could take the offensive. The losses at Chickamauga were 
sixteen thousand for the Federal, and eighteen thousand for the Confederate 
army.® 

Rosecrans, as we have said, retired with his army into Chattanooga, but 
had not sufficient force to hold the crests of Lookout Mountain and Missionary 
Ridge, which were forthwith occupied by the Confederate army. This oper- 
ation left the Union army without any good line of communications. The 
only route by which food could be brought was a long and difficult wagon 
road over a spur of the Cumberland Mountains known as Waldron’s Ridge. 
Drenching rains set in, the mules died on the route and blocked up the way, 
and presently the Union army suffered for want of food. Indeed, something 
like a famine set in, and nearly all the horses perished for want of forage. At 
this crisis Grant was appointed to command all the armies west of the Alle- 
ghanies, increased by the transfer of two corps from the Ai'my of the Potomac 
to that of the Cumberland. His first proceedings were to supersede Rose- 
crans by Thomas, and to order up Sherman from Vicksburg. By a beautiful 
series of operations an excellent line of communication was opened by Gen- 
eral William Farrar Smith, and the sufferings at Chattanooga were relieved 
On the arrival of Sherman’s force it was moved by a circuitous and secret 
route to the north end of Missionary Ridge near Chickamauga station on the 
Dalton Railway, by which Bragg received his supplies. At this time Long- 
street, who, as we have seen, had taken part in the battle at Chickamauga, 
was engaged in a subsidiary operation. He had been imprudently sent away 
by Bragg to lay siege to ICioxville, and his line of communications was also 
the railway from Dalton. Bragg’s left wing occupied the summit of Lookout 
Mountain, while his centre and right stretched along the crest of Missionary 
Ridge for a space of five or six miles. Under these conditions Grant’s plan 
of battle was simple. His reinforcements from Virginia, commanded by 
General Joseph Hooker, were in Lookout Valley. He proposed to make a 
demonstration with these troops which should engross Bragg’s attention, 
while Sherman at the opposite extremity of the field should storm the northern 
end of Missionary Ridge, cut off Bragg from the Dalton Railway and crush 
his right wing, thus wrecking his army; but the battle, as fought, proceeded 
upon a very different plan. The accidental breaking of a pontoon bridge 
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eft in Lookout Valley one division of men which had been destined for Sher- 
man’s part of the field. This additional force so far strengthened Hooker 
that in the course of the fight which ensued upon Lookout Mountain he car- 
ried the whole position by stornij driving the Confederates down upon Mis- 
sionary Ridge. 

On the other hand, Sherman’s enterprise was frustrated by an unforeseen 
obstacle. After he had surmounted the northern extremity of Missionary 
Eidge he was confronted by a yawning chasm which none of the Federal 
glasses had been able to detect, and as there were no good topographical maps 
its existence was unknown. The crests beyond were crowned with Con- 
federate artillery, and well manned. In these circumstances, the part that 
Shennan played, though a very useful one, was different from what had been 
intended. On the second day of the battle he attacked the heights before 
him; he was unable to carry them, but his pressure upon that vital point was 
so strong that it led Bragg to keep on remforeing it at the expense of his centre, 
which was confronted by the army of General Thomas. Presently Grant, fear- 
ing for Sherman and wishing to stop this northward movement of Confederates, 
ordered four of Thomas’ divisions to make a bayonet charge in front. They 
were to carry the Confederate works at the foot of Missionary Ridge and then 
halt and await orders. At that moment Grant was building better than he 
knew. The line of twenty thousand men swept like an avalanche over the 
works at the foot of the ridge, and then in an uncontrollable spirit of victory 
kept on without orders, making their way up the perilous height. As they 
reached the top they broke through the Confederate centre in at least six 
different places, while at the same moment Hooker, who had come down 
from Lookout Mountain, overwhelmed Bragg’s right and sent it tumbling in 
upon hia routed centre. In a few momente the remnant of the Confederate 
army was a disorderly mob fleeing for life._ This great victory secured for 
the northern army the line of the Alleghanies, as the capture of Vicksburg 
had secured the line of the Missis, sippi.»« 

grakt’s plan of campaign 

The winter of 1863-1864 was a quiet one. On the last day of February, 
1864, congress revived the rank of lieutenant-general and President Lincoln 
promptly appointed Grant to that position, following the action up in a few 
days by making him commander-in-chief of all the armies of the Union. At 
once Grant developed his plans for a grand campaign 
hoped would end with the downfall of the Confedera'- 
was to mass and move at the same time against th 
armies in the field, that of Lee in his immeaia^'“ ^ 
of Joseph E. Johnston at Dalton, Georgia, oppe 
was Sherman, Grant’s second in command a 
to whom he chiefly looked for co-operation. SI 
tanooga, making Johnston’s army and Atlanta 
penetrate the interior of the Confederacy as far at 
ble damage on its war resources, but the mode oi upe 
to his discretion; Grant chose the most difficult task for . 
and capture Lee’s army was his prime object, with the fa 
its necessary result, and he thought it better to fight this 
without his stronghold than within it.3 Lincoln had learn 
perience that it was better to leave his generals to manage t 
paigns, and he made no attempt to interfere with Grant’s plan 
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well message he wrote him, “The particulars of your plan I neither 
seek to know. I Avi&h not to obtrude any constraints or restraints i 

vmi. ‘ 


THE ATLANTA CAMPAIGN* THE MARCH TO THE SEA 

It was, as we have seen, a principal part of Grant’s plan of campaign on 
assuming supremo command of the armies, that Sherman should maren unon 
Atlanta. While preparations were being made for this movement part of 
Sherman’s army was employed in the expedition of General N. P. Banks and 
Commodore Porter up the Red river in Louisiana, which, although resultmg 
in some sharp battles, had little influence on the great strategic movements 
east of the Mississippi, and can here only be mentioned. 

The distance by direct line from Chattanooga to Atlanta is only about 
one hundred miles, but the country is rough and broken and in the way lay 
General Joseph E. Johnston, one of the ablest of Southern generals, with a 
veteran army of sixty-five thousand men. Sherman’s army in three wmes 
under Thomas, J. B. McPherson, and J. M. Schofield, numbered over one hun- 
dred thousand, but as he advanced he was compelled to leave such a con- 
siderable force to guard his line of supplies to Nashville that his effective 
army was never far superior in strength to that of his adversary. Johnston 
adopted the policy of fighting only when attacked, of intrenching every step 
he took, and of offering battle only when conditions seemed to favour him 
Sherman began his advance on May 7th, 1864. He first came up with John- 
ston at Resaca, but the Confederates evacuated their intrenched positions 
without a very spirited resistance (May 13th). Day by day Sherman pushed 
carefully and slowly forward. Fighting was frequent, but a pitched battle 
was never veuturocl. “ Like two wrestlers,” snys Dodge,^ " as yet ignorant 
of each other’s strength or quickness, they were sparring for a hold. Neither 
would risk giving odds.” The nearest to a general engagement was the battle 
of New Plope Church (May 25th-27th) but the result of the action was in- 
decisive. By the end of May each army had lost in the aggregate about ten 
thousand men, conspicuous among the Confederate slain being General Leon- 
idas Polk, the warrior-bishop of Louisiana. 

Toward the middle of June as Sherman approached Marietta he found 
Johnston firmly intrenched across his path. From June 14th to June 28th 
fighting was almost continuous. On the latter date he abandoned his care- 
ful tactics, and made a rash assault on the Confederate works at Kenesaw 
Mountain only to be repulsed with great loss, General Daniel McCook being 
among his dead. Again resuming his flanking tactics he was soon within 
a few miles of Atlanta. At this juncture President Davis, who had never 
been on friendly terms with Johnston, dismissed him for what he was pleased 
to call his “dilatory tactics” and gave the command to General J. B. Hood, 
a fearless fighter but not to be compared with his predecessor as a tactician. 

The change of commanders had its immediate result in the battle of 
Peachtree Creek (July 20th) in which an assault of Hood’s was lepulsed with 
severe loss. On July 22nd began the general engagement known as the battle 
of Atlanta in which Hood’s losses reached eight thousand and Sherman’s less 
than half that number, although among them was his brave and able lieu- 
tenant, General McPherson. On July 2Sth Hood was again defeated at the 
battle of Ezra Church, after which he retired within the city of Atlanta about 
which Sherman daily tightened his coils. Hostilities continued for another 
month, when Hood, despairing of holding the city longer, made good his escape. 
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Sherman entered and took possession on September 2nd. Tire first object 
of his campaign was accomplished. Conservative estimates of the losses of 
the two armies during the Atlanta campaign (May 7th-September 1st) place 
those of the Union forces at 32,000, while those of the Confederates must 
have exceeded 24,000. 

After remaining six weeks in Atlanta, Sherman left Thomas to look after 
Hood who was marching northward with the expectation of drawing Sher- 
man after him, and on November 15th set out on his historic march to the 
sea. His army was sixty-two thousand strong in two columns, under Gen- 
eral 0. 0. Howard and General Henry W_. Slocum, By the middle of Decem- 
ber the army, having met with little opposition, had covered the three hundred 
miles to the coast, reduced Fort McAllister, south of Savannah, and opened 
up communications with Admiral Dahlgren’s fleet in preparation for the cap- 
ture of Savannah. Before the siege was actually begun however, General 
Hardee, the Confederate commander, had evacuated the city by night and 
Sherman entered it without opposition December 21st. 


THE BATTLE OP MOBILE BAT 

While Sherman’s army was closing in around Atlanta, Admiral Farragut 
won his famous naval fight in Mobile Bay. The harbour of Mobile was pro- 
tected by three formidable forts, Gaines, Morgan, and Powell, which made 
it the most important and the strongest Confederate position on the Gulf of 
Mexico. It had long been the centre for Confederate blockade runners and 
the Federal blockade had never been made effective. After months of delay 
Farragut accompanied by a land force under General Gordon Granger moved 
upon the city. The troops were landed on an island at the entrance to the 
bay. On August 5th Farragut — he himself strapped to the mast of his 
flagship the Hartford that he might not fall if shot — entered the harbour 
with his fleet in the face of a terrific fire from the forts. One of his ironclads, 
the Teeumiteh, was sunk by a torpedo, but the rest advanced and engaged 
the Confederate fleet. First the forts were silenced, then after a fierce defence 
the entire fleet including the powerful ram Tennessee surrendered or were 
sunk. Forts Gaines and Morgan were soon after surrendered to Granger, 
but Mobile itself, though its importance was destroyed, held out some months 
longer. 

THOMAS AND HOOD IN TENNESSEE 

General Thomas, whom Sherman had left to cope with Hood in Tennessee, 
had imder him at first only twenty-seven thousand men as compared to a 
Confederate force of almost twice the size. By the end of November how- 
ever, he had been reinforced and had gathered at Nashville an army of about 
fifty thousand. Against Hood who was now marching rapidly on Nashville 
he sent General Schofield to retard his advance and, if the opportunity offered, 
to give battle. Schofield took a strong position at Franklm, where Hood im- 
petuously attacked him November 30th, 1864. Again and again Hood vainly 
hurled his superior numbers against Schofield’s well posted force. The assavdts 
were continued till well into the night, but every one was repulsed with 
success. Hood’s loss was six thousand. Schofield’s less than half as many, 
The next day Schofield retired unmolested to NashviUe. 

In a few days Hood was before Nashville, where he waited two weeks. 
On December 14th Thomas was ready to attack. His tactics were as simple 
as they were faultless and effective. On the morning of December 15th he 
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advanced, bearing heavily with hi,s right under General A. J Smith^fl^^T^”' 
successful in crushing and turning Hood’s left flank. At the end of 
he had won a certain victory, but Hood still remained to be thoroughlv ah: 
It was afternoon of the 16th before a general assault was ordered butd" 
made with such vigour and spirit that all resistance was overcorne H 
line was broken in a dozen places and his army was soon swept from tlie°fi 
in a demoralised mass. With scarcely half of the force with which he h 4 
begun the battle, Hood escaped across the Tennessee. Not in the vh 1 
Civil War had any army suffered such a complete and disastrous defeat'!^^ 
this. It marked the termination of armed resistance to the Union arms west 
of the Alleghanies. Thomas deserved and received the highest praise for his 
signal triumph. Of him Dodge ^ says that “he perhaps falls as little short 
of the model soldier as any man produced by this country.” 

FORT fisher; SHERMAN IN THE CAROLINAS 

It was now planned that Sherman should inarch northward from Savannah 
through the Garolinas and aid Grant in crushing Lee in Virginia, and on Feb- 
ruary 1st he left Savannah with an army sixty thousand strong. Preliminary 
to this movement, however, took place the capture of Fort Fisher which 
guarded the harbour of Wilmington, North Carolina. This was accomplished 
January 15th, 1866, by a strong fleet under Admiral Porter co-operating with 
a land force under General Teny, 

Sherman’s march through the Garolinas was slower and more difficult 
than his march from Atlanta to the sea, for he had to cross instead of foDow 
the river courses, and his advance was more stubbornly opposed. Columbia, 
S. 0. was occupied on February 17th after a sharp conflict with a Confederate 
force under General Wade Hampton. Charleston too was abandoned and 
almost destroyed by flames from the burning cotton which the fleeing Con- 
federates had fired. Sherman moved on toward Goldsboro, defeating John- 
ston, who had again been given a command, in a sharp battle at Bentonville 
(March 16th) . At Goldsboro, which he reached March 23rd he was joined 
by Schofield with a part of Thomas’ army and Terry’s force from Fort Fisher, 
His force now numbered ninety thousand men. While Sherman was slowly 
closing in on Johnston^ the Union cavalry leader Stoneinan made a successful 
raid in western Virginia for the purpose of cutting Lee off from any possible 
railway communication with the west. 

THE WILDERNESS CAMPAIGN 

Grant divided the Army of the Potomac into three corps under Hancock, 
Warren, and Sedgwick, Of this army numbering now all told almost one 
hundred and fifty thousand, Meade was placed in immediate charge, Grant 
himself of course retaining supreme command. Sheridan, brought from the 
west, commanded his cavalry. Grant’s own plan for overcoming Lee was 
by means of hard blows rather than by manoeuvring. His motto was “ con- 
tinuous hammering.” “His belief,” says Dodge, ^ “seems to have been that 
skilful tactics exhibited weakness. Other and greater soldiers have for a 
time been subject to this delusion. He was to discover his error in his first 
clash of arms.” 

The Union army crossed the Rapidan May 4th, 1864, and enterM the 
heavily wooded region near Chancellorsville known as the Wilderness, r ignt- 
ing began at once, for Lee, who know well the ground, saw his advantage in 
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attacking his adversary where ms superior numbers could not be used to the 
best advantage. The battle of the Wilderness was fought on May 5th and 
6th. No tactical movements of any account were possible owing to the 
nature of the country, and the conflict resolved itself into a series of discon- 
nected battles. The fighting was furious and the slaughter terrific, but at 
the end of two days’ struggle nothing had been decided. Grant had lost over 
seventeen thousand men, including General Wadsworth. Lee’s loss was 
slightly over twelve thousand, 

Grant having come to the conclusion that little good could come of ham- 
mering Lee as he stood, next attempted a flank movement toward Spott- 
sylvania Court House. But Lee was there before him. Every day there was 
severe fighting, On the Union side General Sedgwick was IdUed. On the 
Confederate side their dasliing cavalry leader, J. E. B. Stuart, fell in conflict 
with Sheridan’s cavalry. “ I mean to fight it out on this line if it takes all 
summer,” stubbornly wrote Grant. The battle of Spottsylvania proper took 
place on May 10th and 12th, both armies resting on the 11th. It exhibited 
some of the most fui’ious assaults and desperate defences of all the war. The 
hardest fighting took place on the 12th_ as a result of Hancock’s repeated 
attempts to take the Confederate’s salient. Of this remarkable struggle 
Elson'i writes "He succeeded, and captured four thousand men after great 
slaughter on each side. Five desperate, fruitless efforts the Confederates 
made to retake the position. One of these General Lee started to lead in 
person, but his men refused to advance till he went back beyond the danger 
fine. At a point known as ‘ the death angle,’ the hand to hand fighting 
which continued till midnight, was equal to any ever known in war. Men 
fought from the top of heaps of dead men till their own bodies were added to 
the pile, and others came to take their places. Not a tree or a sapling was 
left alive or standing. One tree nearly two feet in diameter was literally cut 
in two by musket balls.” The losses in the two days’ battle were about equal, 
footing up to the terrible total of thirty-six thousand. Yet like the battle of 
the Wilderness its result was undecided. 

For a week the hostile armies lay quiet, exliausted by their terrific strug- 
gle. On May 21st Grant again moved forward by his left toward Riclimond. 
The two armies again came face to face on almost the exact ground where 
the battle of Gaines’ Mill had been fought two years before. Lee had posted 
his army in a practically impregnable position with his centre at Cold Har- 
bor, and from this position Grant with ahnost incredible lack of discretion 
attempted to dislodge him. There could have been but one result. The 
Union columns were mowed down like grain before the reaper. In a little 
over a half hour more than seven thousand of them lay dead or wounded on 
the groimd. The Confederate loss was very small. All military critics agree 
that this assault was the greatest error in all Grant’s mihtary career, a Judg- 
ment, the Justness of which he himself aclcnowledges in his Memoirs. Grant 
now abandoned his plan of a direct advance on Richmond and proposed to 
change his base to the James River and march upon the Confederate capital 
from the south.® 

The object of Grant’s overland campaign was to capture or to destroy 
Lee’s army. He had done neither. But he had lost sixty thousand men in 
five weeks without inflicting corresponding loss upon the enemy. The 2nd 
corps alone had lost four hundred men a day from the time of leaving the 
Rappahannock. The full significance of thfe is apparent when the force of 
each army at the inception of the campaign is called to mind. Grant had 
numbered one hundred and twenty-two thousand men; Lee some seventy 
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thousand. Tliis fearful loss was the result of assaults in mass undl + ] 
without the aid of that skill which Grant knew well how to emplov tl ^ 
he neglected to do so. Whenever Grant resorted to manceuvring he 
cceded measurably. Whenever he attacked all along the line he f 

Criticism cannot depreciate the really great qualities or eminent servi 
of General Grant. His task was one to tax a Bonaparte. That he w ^ 
unable to put an end to the struggle by means less costly in lives and matenaf 
if not indeed by some brilliant feat of arms, cannot detract from the prahe 
actually his due for determined, rmflinching courage. It rather adds tn 
the laurels of Leo. It cannot be asserted that any other Northern general 
could here have accomplished more against the genius of Lee. And h was 
Grant who, in the face of the gravest difficulties political and military was 
able to hold the confidence of the nation and to prevent that party at the 
North which was clamouring for peace from wrecking the success "now all 
but won. But his truest admirers admit Cold Harbor to have been a griev- 
ous mistake. And all who appreciate at its solid worth Grant’s ability as 
a leader regret that in this great struggle with Lee he should have failed to 
employ the full resources he so abundantly possessed. 


iD] 


THE SINICING OP THE “ ALABAM.^. ” 

A noteworthy combat between the Confederate cruiser Alabama and the 
United States ship Kearsarge occurred off Cherbourg, France, on June 19th, 
1804. Among the vessels preying upon American commerce three English- 
built cruisers had been pre-eminent, the Alabama, Florida, and Georgia. The 
last two were captured respectively in Bahia Harbour and at sea. ' 

The Alabama, under command of Captain Raphael Semmes, had been 
sought by the Kearsarge, Captain John A. Winslow, and sailed out of Cher- 
bourg to accept her challenge. The tonnage and crews of each were about 
equal. The armament of each was what the English considered the best for 
war vessels of that size. They were typical craft. The Alabama was an 
English vessel, mounting English gims and carrying an English crew; the 
Kearsarge an American vessel with American guns, and out of one hundred 
and sixty officers and men all but eleven were American-born citizens, _ Both 
were wooden vessels, but the Kearsarge hung her chain cables over the sides to 
protect her engines. 

It was a fair fight, but of short duration. The fire of the Kearsarge was 
the more deliberate and proved very destructive. The Alabama surrendered 
within an hour in a sinking condition. Semmes was picked up in the water 
by an English vessel, and escaped capture. The loss of the Alabama was 
about forty men, On the Kearsarge, which was but slightly injured by her 
opponent’s fire, only three men were wounded.^ 

In its two years’ career of destruction the Alabama had destroyed sixty- 
nine merchant vessels, and ten million dollars worth of property. 


Sheridan's siienandoah campaign (iSQb 

While the North was coming slowly to a realisation of the appalling sacri- 
fices of Grant’s Wilderness campaign, the chief interest in the war in the east 
centred in the Shenandoah Valley. In the first weeks of July, 1864, Lee 
sent General Jubal A. Early to threaten Washington. On the 14th Early was 
in sight of the capitol’s dome and might have captured the citj'^, but wnue 
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he hesitated the city was reinforced. He then turned up the valley and 
on July 30th one of his detachments crossed into Pennsylvania and burned 
Cliambersburg. At this juncture Grant appointed bheridan to the command 
of the Union forces in the Shenandoah valley with instructions to devastate 
the region to such an extent that it could not henceforth support an invad- 
ing army. Sheridan entered the valley with forty thousand troops and, 
after some manoeuvring, on September 19th met and defeated Early at 
Winchester, the latter’s losses reaching three thousand six himdred. Three 
days later he won another victory at Fisher’s Hill, Early’s loss being twelve 

^^'"^Sheridan then proceeded up the valley, laying waste as he advanced. 
Early continued to evade a pitched battle, giving way before the Union 
advance. On October 19th Sheridan’s army was at Cedar Creek, hut he him- 
self was absent, having been called to Washington some days before for a 
conference. Early took this occasion for an unexpected attack, which was 
made so unexpectedly and with such hnpetuosity that the superior Union 
forces were driven from their camps. Their retreat almost became a rout. 
But the opportune and dramatic arrival of Sheridan, who made his famous 
ride from “Winchester fifteen miles away” which T. Buchanan Reade has 
immortalised in verse, stemmed the tide. The Federal troops were rallied 
and re-formed, and in turn Early was forced from the field he had almost 
won. 'Thenceforth he made almost no attempt to oppose the victorious 
Sheridan, as a result of which the Shenandoah valley and northern Virginia 
were virtually free from hostilities during the rest of the war, 

WAR-TIME politics: LINCOLN’S RE-ELECTION 

The bombardment of Fort Sumter had for the moment practically wiped 
out all party lines in the North. But such a condition could not last long. 
The powerful democratic party that had been for half a century the greatest 
political organisation in the nation was not by any means destroyed. Most 
of the Lincoln administration’s purely military measures the democratic 
leaders either agreed to or acquiesced in. But they early foimd a plausible 
issue in the suspension of the writ of Jiabeas corpus and the series of arbitrary 
arrests that followed. Congress in rathying the president’s action and ex- 
tending his power added to his great authority as commander-in-chief that 
of a military dictator. The arrests were opposed even by some prominent 
republicans, and by the democrats were made the subject of the bitterest 
criticism. 

It was not long before the democrats found other things to criticise, such 
as corruption in the letting of array contracts, favoritism in mihtary appoint- 
ments, and undue extravagance in expenditures. In the fall elections the 
party made gains in the strongest republican states, chose governors in New 
York and New Jersey, and largely increased its congressional representation. 
The passage of the Conscription Act by congress in March, 1863, was followed 
by a renewed outburst which in July in New York and other cities took the 
form of armed opposition, suppressed only after the use of military force 
and considerable loss to life and property. 

Among the leaders of the more radical democrats, or “copperheads” as 
they were called by their opponents, was Clement L. Vallandigham of Ohio. 
In canvassing the state for the democratic nomination for governor in 1863 
his denunciations of the administration were so exti’eme that it was deter- 
mined by General Burnside to arrest him for incendiary utterances. He 
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was therefore arrested, tried, and found guilty of “ declaring disloyal sp f 
ments” and was sentenced to confinement duiing the war. This find 
Lincoln commuted to banishment to the Confederacy. Vallandigham eve 
ually escaped to Canada. While there he was named as the demoerah' 
can&date for governor of Ohio but was overwhelmingly defeated by Jq]^ 
Brough. ^ ™ 

With the approach of the presidential election of 1864 there developed 
within the republican party a powerful opposition to Lincoln’s renomination 
Thaddeus Stevens, William Cullen Bryant, Horace Greeley, and others openlv 
favoured Chase. Popular sentiment, however, was all with the president 
and his renomination was secured without opposition. Andrew Johnson 
of Tennessee was named for vice-president with the idea of favouring South- 
ern unionists and proving to the world that the war was not a sectional 
struggle. 

A group of radical republicans, however, placed John C. Frdmont in nom- 
ination. The democratic convention meeting at Chicago, August 9th 
1864, nominated General George B. McClellan for president and George h! 
Pendleton of Ohio for vice-president on a platfoim that pronounced the war 
a failure and demanded that efforts at once be made to secure peace on the 
basis of a restored Union. McClellan repudiated the declaration that the 
war had proved a fadure, but a reaction at once set in in favour of Lincoln. 
Frdmont wisely withdrew from the contest. Sheridan’s Shenandoah cam- 
paign, Sherman’s capture of Atlanta, and Farragut’s victory in Mobile Bay 
were the most powerful campaign arguments. McClellan carried only tlire'e 
states, receiving twenty-one electoral votes to two Inmdrcd and twelve for 
Lincoln. The people, as Lincoln pithily put it, had decided that it was "not 
best to swap horses while crossing a stream.” 


PETERSBURG AND APPOMATTOX 

After the disaster at Cold Harbor, and the change of base to the James 
river. Grant advanced upon Petersbui’g. Without attempting a regular 
siege, he posted his army so that he could operate against Richmond at pleas- 
ure while keeping his eye on the Confederate works before him. To strengthea 
his own position however he spent some weeks in constructing an elaborate 
system of intrenchments. An attempt made to assault the Confederate 
fortifications, after a mine had been exploded beneath them (July 30th, 
1864) resulted in a repulse with considerable loss. Fighting continued all 
along the line for some months, but with the coming of autumn it grew more 
infrequent and both armies practically suspended hostilities till Spring. 

Meanwhile the condition of Lee's army was becoming critical. It was 
realised that Richmond could hold out but little longer and preparations were 
at once made to move the army south to co-operate with Johnston in North 
Carolina. Grant expected some such move, and late in March, 1865, sent 
Sheridan to gain a foothold in the Confederate rear. The result was the 
battle of Five Forks (April 1st, 1865) in which Sheridan won a brilliant vic- 
tory. On the following day a successful general assault was made on Peters- 
bui’g, and on the same evening Lee began the evacuation of Riclimond, amicht 
scenes of almost unparalleled disorder. Union troops entered the city on the 
3rd. The only thought of Lee and Davis was now of escape, but Grant had 
determined that they should not get away from him. 

Slowly but surely the superior Union forces closed in upon the remnants 
of Lee’s once great army. Ewell, Pickett, and a considerable part of the 
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L-mv were cut off and forced to surrender. Lee crossed the Appomattox 
and hurried toward Lynchburg only to find Sheridan and Ord blocking the 
wav Fm-ther resistance appearing useless, nothmg was left but surrender, 
and on Aprd 9th he serrt a white flag to Grant asking terms of surrender. 
The two commanders met at Appomattox Court House. The terms offered 
by Grant and accepted by Lee provided for the release of officers and men 
on parole, not to take up arms agairrst the United States, the officers to retain 
their side arms, baggage, and horses. The captures and desertions of the 
past week had so reduced Lee’s force that only 28,231 were surrendered. On 
April 26th Johnston surrendered to Sherman, President Davis, escaping into 
southern Georgia, was captured near Irwinville May 10th. On May 26th, 
with General Kirby Smith’s surrender of the last Confederate army west of 
the Mississippi, the Civil War in America came to an end, 

THE DISATH OP LINCOIiN 

Wliile the North was thrilling with joy at Lee’s surrender, and while both 
North and South were beginning to breathe with relief that the great strug- 
gle was near its close, the one man who more than any other was responsible 
for the preservation of the Union wa,s stricken down by the hand of an assassin. 
On the night of April 14th, 1865, while watching the performance of a play 
at Ford’s Theatre, Washington, President Lincoln was shot by Jolm Wilkes 
Booth, an actor, who was concerned in a plot to murder all the chief officials 
of the government. He died shortly after seven o’clock the following morning 
and was buried at his home at Springfield, Illinois, on May 4th. Never before 
in the history of the nation had the people so generally, so sincerely momued 
the death of any man. To the president’s nobility and greatness of character, 
ins close friend and associate, Johiv G. Nicolay, pays this tribute:® 

"The declaration of Independence was his political chart and inspira- 
tion. He acknowledged a universal equality of human lights. He had 
unchanging faith in self-government. Yielding and accommodating in 
non-essentials, he was inflexibly firm in a principle or position deliber- 
ately taken. 'Let us have faith that right makes might,’ he said, 'and in 
that faith let us to the end dare to do our duty as we understand it.’ 
Benevolence and forgiveness were the veiy basis of his character; his 
world-wide hiunanity is aptly embodied in a phrase of his second inaupral: 
‘With malice toward none, with charity for all.’ His nature was deeply 
religious, but he belonged to no denomination; he had faith in the eternal 
justice and boimdless mercy of Providence, and made the golden rule of 
Christ his practical creed. History must accord him a rare sagacity in guid- 
ing a great people through the perils of a mighty revolution, and admirable 
singleness of aim, a skilful discernment, and courageous seizure of the golden 
moment to free his nation from the incubus of slavery, faitliful adherence to 
law, and conscientious moderation in the use of power, a shining personal 
example of honesty and purity, and finally the possession of that subtle and 
indefinable magnetism by which he subordinated and directed dangerously 
disturbed and perverted moral and political forces to the restoration of peace 
and constitutional authority to his country, and the gift of liberty to four 
millions of human beings. Architect of his own fortunes, rising with every 
opportunity, mastering every emergency, fulfilling every duty, he not only 
proved himself pre-eminently the man of the hour, but the signal benefactor 
of posterity. As statesman, ruler, and liberator civilisation will hold his 
name in perpetual honour.”o 
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SGHOULER’S estimate OE LINCOLN' 

“There lies the most perfect ruler of men the world has ever seen!” said 
Stanton, in tears, at this president’s death-couch; and, probably, for a euloev 
so brief no fitter one could have been pronounced. Well did that stern sut 
ordinate — headstrong, impulsive, born to be impopular — realize how much 
of his own splendid opportimity and success in achieving he owed to that 
generous and genial direction. Abraham Lincoln need hardly be compared 
with the great rulers of mankind in other ages and countries; it is enough to 
take him in his most admirable adaptation to the age and country in which 
his destiny was cast. He clearly understood the thirty millions of Americans 
over whom he had been placed by the people’s choice, and the tremendous task 
given him by his Maker to be accomplished. Lincoln was not a profound 
scholar, but his mind was acute and his logical faculties clear and active- he 
had a lawyer’s self-culture to comprehend the relations of republican society; 
he had studied American political history and problems of government, and 
no one understood better hia country’s institutions, state and national, in 
their practical workings. He had fair public experience, besides; and his 
excellence as an administrator in affairs lay in his consummate tact and skill 
as a manager and director of political forces under the complex and com- 
posite system of this American government. Though not among the chief 
founders of the new national parly which brought him into the presidency, 
he promptly eamc forward as one of its leaders, and once placed in direction, 
he guided it confidently for the rest of his life, unapproachable as chieftain 
and popular inspirer. As president of the United States he harnessed together 
the greatest intellects of this party — ^statesmen diverse as the winds in temper 
and sentiment — better capable than himself to push forward the car of legis- 
lation or handle the multifarious details of executive work; and he held the 
reins over them with infinite considerateness and discretion, conciliating, 
assuaging rivalries, maintaining good humour, and encouraging each to his 
greatest work. He kept his cabinet in the closest touch with congress, and 
both cabinet and congress in generous accord with public opinion, which last 
he carefully watched and tilled like a good gardener, planting seed, nurtur- 
ing the growth of new ideas, and bringing, in proper time, the ripe fruit. Raw 
haste, the falsehood of extremes on one side or the other, he sedulously avoided; 
yet he sowed and cultivated. And, once again, while conducting the cause 
of the whole Union, of national integrity, he was yet highly regardful of state 
pride and state magistracy, seeking not suppression but assistance; and the 
harshest military rigour he ever exercised over state rebellion was tempered 
by clemency, forgiveness, and compassion. Not an insurgent common- 
wealth of the South did he attempt to reorganise and reconstruct, save 
through the spontaneous aid of its own recognised inhabitants and such 
native and natural leaders of the Jurisdiction as were found available. The 
armed potency, almost unexampled, which Lincoln exercised through four 
distressm years, was always exercised unselfishly and as a patriot, in the 
name and for the welfare of the real constitutional government which he 
represented, and for the permanent welfare of the whole Ainerican people. 
Rarely leaving and never going far from the nation’s capital during that entire 
period, he there came in contact with people from all parts of the land- 
soldiers and civilians, men, women, and children, and by his rare pers™' 
ality, in whose external expression pathos and humour were remarkably 

[’ Eeprinted from James Sebouler’s History of the United States, by peirmssion of Dodd, 
Mead and Company. Copyright, 1899, by James Sohouier.] 
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blended, lie dispelled unfavourable prejudice and endeared himself gradually 
to aU classes of the people, at the same time giving reassurance as of one 
ceauine, self-possessed, and trustworthy, who knew well his responsibilities 
and was capable of exercising them. 

The fame of Abraham Lincoln, enhanced by the deep pity felt for his 
sad and sudden taking-off — the martyrdom of a misconception — has 
reached the stars, and will spread and endure so long as human rights and 
human freedom are held sacred. For Americans his name is miperishably 
joined with that of Washington, luider the designation "Father,” which 
no others yet have borne — the one .saviour and founder; the other, preserver 
and liberator. Washington’s work was as completely finished as one great 
human life could make it; and had Lincoln been spared to the end of the 
presidency for which he was re-chosen, the capstone to his monument would 
siuely have been inscribed "Reconciler.” For no man of his times could 
so wisely and powerfully, or would so earnestly have applied himself to the 
compassionate task of binding together tlie brolcen ligaments of national 
brotherhood and infusing through the body politic once more the spirit of 
common harmony and content. Nothing but the clouds of false piejudice 
and rumour could anywhere have obscured or prevented the rays of so warm- 
ing and regenerating a personal influence.? 




THE UNITED STATES SINCE 1865 
BV FEEDEIUCK ROBERTSON JONES, PH.D. 


RECONSTRUCTION DURING THE ADMINISTRATION OF LINCOLN 

The period in United States history popularly called the Reconstruction 
Period is usually made to apply, though somewhat indefinitely, to three 
administrations ; that of Andrew Johnson and the two terms of Ulysses S, 
Grant. It was then that the great economic, social, and constitutional havoc 
wrought by the war was partly repaired and the former governments of the 
subdued states were in a measure restored. Nevertheless, it should be clearly 
borne in mind that during the continuance of the whole war the federal gov- 
ernment was occupied with the question, “ What is to be done with the re- 
volted states when the fortunes of war shall have put their fate in oiu hands?” 

During the first part of the war it was generally understood that the 
seceding states would be restored to their former status — that it would be a 
process of restoration rather than one of reconstruction. The slavery question, 
however, soon brought about a radical change in sentiment among the people, 
which in turn was soon reflected in congress. To restore the old governments 
under their former constitutions, however, meant the continuance of slavery, 
and this, in the light of subsequent developments, became impossible. The 
whole question, therefore, soon resolved itself into an attempt to make recon- 
struction along the lines of the elimination of slavery, square as nearly as 
possible with restoration. It was an attempt to reconcile two unreconcilable 
theories; the elimination of slavery from the social and constitutional fabric 
of the revolted states meant reconstruction of that fabric, and reconstruction 
was totally incompatible with restoration. People, congress, and president 
could not agree as to the means of attaining that object. Out of this mass 
of conflicting councils there gradually evolved, however, a scheme which later 
became known as the Presidential Plan of Reconstruction. This plan was put 
into operation before the close of the war in those states that had been wrested 
from the Confederacy. 

In his first inaugural address President Lincoln made the following signifi- 
cant statement ; “ It follows from these views that no state, upon its own 
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mere motion, can lawfully get out of the Union; that resolves and ordinances 
to that effect are legally void ; and that acts of violence within any state or 
states against the authority of the United States are insurrectionary or revo- 
lutionary, accordmg to circumstances. I therefore consider that, in view of 
the constitution and the laws, the Union is unbrokp.” 

This paragraph states succinctly President Lincoln’s view of the status 
of the seceding states, not only as he held that view at the beginning of his 
administration but as he maintained it to the end of his life. This view 
soon led him into conflict with the radicals like Sumner and Wade in the 
senate and Henry Winter Davis and Stevens in the house. 

No sooner, however, had Congress given its official stamp to the president’s 
theory than a radical departure from it made its appearance in that body. 
February 11th, 1862, nine resolutions were offered in the senate by Charles 
Sumner, the first of which read as follows; 

“Resolved, That any vote of secession or other act by which any state 
may undertake to put an end to the supremacy of the constitution within 
its territory, is inoperative and void against the constitution, and when 
maintained by force it becomes a practical abdication by the state of all 
rights under the constitution, while the treason which it involves still further 
works an instant forfeiture of all those functions and powers essential to the 
continued existence of the state as a body politic, so that from that time 
forward the territory falls under the exclusive jurisdiction of congress, as 
other territory, and the state being, according to the language of the law, 
felo de se, ceases to exist.” ^ This was the first attempt to force upon con- 
giess the policy of vee victis. 

In a speech before the house of representatives, January 8th, 1863, Thad- 
deus Stevens, of Pennsylvania, placed this view upon the grounds of expediency, 
not upon constitutional grounds. “They will find,” he said, "that they 
cannot execute the constitution in the seceding states; that it is a total nullity 
there, and that this war must bo carried on upon principles wholly indepen- 
dent of it. They will find that they must treat those states now outside of 
the Union as conquered provinces and settle them with new men, and drive 
the present rebels as exiles from this country.” ^ 

The Presidential Plan of Reconstruction is fully set forth in the procla- 
mation of President Lincoln (1863) which was sent to congress with his annual 
message, in which he says: 

“I, Abraham Lincoln, pi-esident of the United States, do proclaim, declare, 
and make Imown to all persons who have directly or by implication partici- 
pated m the existing rebellion, except as hereinafter excepted, that a full 
pardon is hereby granted to tliem aird each of them, with restoration of all 
rights of property, except as to slaves, and in property cases where rights of 
third parties shall have intervened, and upon the condition that ever^ such 
person shall take and subscribe an oath, and thenceforth keep and maintain 
said oath inviolate, and which oath shall be registered for permanent preser- 
vation, and shall be of the tenor and effect following, to wit. And I do 
further proclaim, declare, and make known that whenever, in any of the 
states_ of Arkansas, Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Tennessee, Alabama, 
Georgia, Florida, South Carolina, and North Carolina, a niunber of persons, 
not less than one-tenth in number of the votes cast in such state at the pres- 
idential election of the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
sixty, each having taken the oath aforesaid and not having since violated it 
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and being a qualified voter by ilie election law of the state existing imm^' 
diately before the so-called act of secession, and excluding all others, shall re" 
establish a state government which shall be republican, and in no Wse con- 
travening said oath, such shall be recognised as the true government of the 
state, and the state shall receive thereunder the benefits of the constitutional 
jn'ovision which declares that ‘ the United States shall guarantee to everr^ 
state in this Union a republican form of government, and shall protect each 
of them against invasion ; and, on application of the legislature, or the exec- 
utive (when the legislature cannot be convened), against domestic violence.’ 

“ And, for the same reason, it may be proper to further say that whether 
members sent to congress from any state shall be admitted to seats, consti- 
tutionally rests exclusively with the respective houses, and not to any extmt 
with the executive ; . . . and while the mode presented is the best the execu- 
tive can suggest, with his present impressions, it must not be understood 
that no other possible mode would be acceptable.” ^ 

There were thus, shortly after the beginning of the war, two plans of recon- 
struction in the field, the Presidential Plan and the Congressional Plan. The 
government was carried by slow and imperceptible steps, though at the 
same time surelj^, from oire to the other. That is to say, from the doctrine 
" that a state is indestructible, that it cannot commit treason, that upon its 
mere motion it cannot lawfully get out of the Union, to the arbitrary conclusion 
that its maintenance of secession by force works an abdication of all its 
rights under the constitution of the United States.” How this change of 
attitude towards the secedmg states was brought about is, in fact, the larger 
part of the history of reconstruction. Congress was compelled almost daily 
to consider its constitutional limitations. 

The application of the Presidential Plan to actual conditions brought 
forth not only criticism of Lincoln but even vituperation. Congress looked 
upon it as a usurpation of its own sacred powers, and many people, to the 
extent that they understood it at all, considered it as at least ultra-constitn- 
tional. The president was accused of weakness, of despotism, of vacillation, 
of personal and party aggrandisement — ^all in one breath. Nor did these 
criticisms emanate from democratic sources alone ; they came from republican 
sources as well. February 15th, 1864, Henry Winter Davis, of Maryland, 
reported a bill from the house committee on rebellious states the purpose of 
which was clearly set forth in its title: “To guarantee to certain states whose 
governments have beeir irsurped or overthrown, a republican form of govern- 
ment.” ^ The bill was intended to give effect to Article IV, section 4, ot 
the federal constitution, and represented an attempt to harmonise the con- 
flicting views of the different factions of the republican party with regard to 
the status of the seceding states and their relation to the federal government. 

The bill finally passed both house and senate (.luly 2nd) without modifica- 
tion and wont to the president for his approval. There it was subjected to a 
pocket veto — congress having adjourned sine die before the expiration of 
the ten days allowed the president by the constitution in which to sign bills, 
or veto them, or not pass upon them at all. 

On the 8th of July (1864) following, the president issued a proclama- 
tion, in which he stated that the bill had Ibecn presented to him for his approval 
“less than one hour before the sine die adjournment” of the session. That, 
while “unprepared by a formal approval” of the bill to be “inflexibly com- 

’ McPherson’s Political Iliaiary of the United States during the Rebellion, pp. 147, 148. 

’ Congressional Globe, 3,448, July 1st., 1864, and H. R., 244. 
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mitted to any single plan for restoration”; and, while also "unprepared that 
the free-state constitutions and goverrunents already adopted and installed 
in Arkansas and Louisiana” should be “set aside and held for naught, thereby 

celling and discouraging the loyal citizens” who had set up the same as to 
further effort, or “to declare constitutional competency in congress to abolish 
slavery in the states” (hoping, at the same time, that a constitutional amend- 
ment abolishing slavery throughout the nation might be adopted)— never- 
theless he was "fully satisfied with the system for restoration contained 
in the bill, as one very proper for the loyal people of any state choosing to 
adopt it.” Furthermore, that he was at all times prepared to “give the 
executive aid and assistance to any such people, so soon as military resistance 
to the United States” should have been suppressed in any such state, and 
the people thereof should have “sufficiently returned to their obedience to 
the constitution and the laws of the United States.” That, in such cases, 
military governors would be appointed rvitli “directions to proceed accord- 
ing to the bill.” This proclamation was, in effect, serving notice that he 
would proceed according to his own plan of reconstruotiou, and would adopt 
that embodied in the dead congressional bill only to the extent he deemed 
advisable.^ 

This proclamation created a furor among the adlierents of the Congres- 
sional Plan of Reconstruction. A protest was issued signed by Henry Winter 
Davis, who had reported the bill in the house, and by Senator Wade, w'ho had 
reported it in the senate. The proclamation was declared to be “ a document 
unknown to the laws and constitution of the United States” and a “grave 
executive usurpation.” 

A final attempt to pass the Reconstruction Bill through congress failed on 
the 22nd of February, 1864, and the session clost'd on the 4fh of March, thus 
leaving the Presidential Plan of Reconstruction, for the time being, the sole 
possessor of the field. 

Tennessee was the first of the seceding slates sufficiently under the control 
of the military forces of the United States to warrant an attempt at reor- 
ganisation. By the 25th of February, 1862, Nashville, the capital of the 
state, was occupied by the federal army. Prior to that event (February 
22ncl), and, in fact, in anticipation of it, General Grant had issued an order 
annulling the jurisdiction of state courts and placmg the adjudication of cases 
in the hands of the authorities duly established by the United States govern- 
ment. West Tennessee was placed under martial law, but with the under- 
standing that it would be restored to a normal government as soon as con- 
ditions warranted it. The president then appointed Senator Andrew John- 
son, of Tennessee, military governor with the rank of brigadier-general. 
Johnson was a former governor of Tennessee and became Lincoln’s successor 
in the presidency. “Tennessee,” said Johnson, “is not out of the Union, 
never has been, and never will be out. The bonds of the constitution and 
the federal power will always prevent that. This government is perpetual; 
provision is made for reforming the government and amending the consti- 
tution, and admitting states into the Union; not for letting them out of it. 
The United States sends an agent or a military governor, whichever you please 
to call hun, to aid you in restoring your government. Whenever you desire, 
in good faith, to restore civil authoi-ity, you can do so, and a proclamation 
for an election will be issued as speedily as it is practicable to hold one.” 

By 1864 the state executive committee of the republican party deemed 
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conditions ripo for summoning a convention of the people. The conventio 
met on the 9th of January, 1864, and exceeded its instructions by itself sub 
mitting to the people “ amendments abolishing slavery, and prohibitin2:''the 
legislature from making any law recognising the right of property in man ” 
A full state ticket was nominated by the convention, including W. G. Brmvn- 
low for governor. The ticket was elected without opposition. ' The legis- 
lature met at Nashville on the 3rd of April, and two days later ratified the 
Thirteenth Amendment to the con.stitution. The fact that the election was 
held according to the state law of 1852 is evidence of the intention of the 
federal authorities to restore the ancient government of the state except to the 
extent that it recognised slavery as an institution. 

January 20 th, 1864, General Steele, the military commander of Arkansas 
was ordered to hold an election on March 28th, for the election of a gov- 
ernor. The amended constitution was adopted at the polls and a governor 
and state and county officials were elected. When the legislature assembled 
two United States senators were chosen. 

A military governor, George F. Shepley, was appointed for Louisiana in 
1862. Little or no progress was made under this organisation. None was 
made, in fact, until the president took the matter of reconstruction entiiely 
into his own hands. This marks the change from the old faction of restoring 
I he governments in the same condition as they were before the rebellion to 
the open application of the Presidential Plan of Reconstruction. Through 
General Banks, on January 8th, 1864, an election of state officers was ordered 
by proclamation to take place February 22nd. These officers were to con- 
stitute the civil government of the state, under the constitution and laws of 
Louisiana, except so much as relate to slavery. September 5th the new 
constitution emancipating the slaves and prohibiting property in man forever 
was adopted, and the government was organised on the 3rd of October. Pive 
congressmen were chosen and members of the legislature, and later two United 
States senators. The senators and representatives were not admitted. This 
reconstruction of Ijouisiana in 1864 was the first instance of the kind under 
the plan set forth in the Amnesty Proclamation. 

The beginning of the year 1865 ushered in many events that were clearly 
indicative of an early close of the wav. In tho mean time, however, the 
Thirteenth Amendment to the constitution, forever abolishing slavery, had 
been accepted by congress in January, though it was not proclaimed by the 
secretary of state until the 18th of December, after having been ratified by 
three-fourths of the states. On the 4th of March, upon the occasion of his 
second inauguration, Lincoln spoke the following truly great words: “With 
malice toward none ; with charity for all ; with firmness in the right, as God 
gives us to see the right, let us strive on to finish the work we are in, to bind 
up the nation’s wounds ; to care for him who shall have borne the battle, and 
for his widow and his orphan — to do all which may achieve and cherish a just 
and lasting peace among ourselves, and with all nations.” ^ But Lincoln's 
last public address was delivered on the evening of the 11th of April before 
a great multitude of people gathered about the white House, to convey their 
congratulations to the president and to signify their joy at the sure prospect of 
peace. It was his last public utterance, likewise, upon the subject of recon- 
struction and the criticisms levelled at his policy towards it as practically 
illustrated in Louisiana. It sums up very aptly his theory of reconstruction 
as modified by the experience of his first term in the presidential office ; 
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■\Vd are all agreed that the seceded states, so called, are out of their 
nroDer practical relation with the Union, and that the sole object of the 
Mvenunent, civil and military, in regard to those states is to again get them 
mto the proper practical relation.” Voicing the optimism which always was 
<!o pronounced an element of his mental equipment, Lincoln went on to say 
that he believed this could be accomplished far better without ever raising 
the question as to whether these states had or had not been out of the 
Union. He urged that everyone should join in restoring the practical 
relations throughout the Union, each man allowing to his neighbour the 
indulgence of a personal opinion on the subject, but not permitting that 
personal ojoinion to interfere with the practical working of the new scheme of 

reorganisation.’- 

No words could express greater common-sense thanisfoimd in this informal 
address. The question as to whether the states had ever been " out of the 
Union,” he considered as academic ; as bad when taken as the “ basis of a 
controversy,” as “good for nothing at all” ; as merely a “pernicious abstrac- 
tion”; as practically an immaterial question, that could have no other effect 
“than the mischievous one of dividing our friends.” He frankly acknowl- 
edged that if his plan of reconstruction, then in practical operation in Louisi- 
ana, failed, he would withdraw it and try another plan. 

Thi’ee days later — on the evening of the 14th — Lincoln was assassinated. 
The assassin entered the box at the theatre where Lincoln was seated with a 
party of friends, and shot the President with a pistol. The stricken man 
lost consciousness immediately, and died a few hours later. The effect of 
this blow upon the national mind can be better imagined than described. 
“The country had now to traverse an unexplored sea, with its unknown 
currents, without chart to point out rocks and shallows, and in ignorance, of 
course, of what new storms might rise.” ^ “ With the ship barely over the bar,” 
said the London Spectator, “ the pilot falls dead upon the deck, and it must 
be well, but the sailors may be pardoned if for the moment they feel as if the 
harbour would never be attained.” 

We can say with considerable degree of assurance that, had Lincoln lived, 
he would easily have triumphed in his policy of reconstruction and would 
have readily defeated the faction that had arisen against him under the 
leadership of Sumner. He had already triumphed over the protest of Wade 
and Davis. “ He was master of the situation, and had he been left to com- 
mand it, there is every reason to believe that the faction which disturbed 
him a few days before his death would have been crushed.” ^ The assassin’s 
pistol had deprived the Southerners of their kindest and most powerful friend. 


RECONSTRUCTION DURING THE ADMINISTRATION OP JOHNSON 

On the day after the assassination of President Lincoln — at eleven o’clock 
on the morning of the 15th — ^Andrew Johnson took the oath of oSice. In 
answer to the question as to what policy would be pursued, he replied that 
it must be left for development as the administration progressed, and that 
his ovm past course in connection with the rebellion would have to be regarded 
as a guarantee for the future. “I know it is easy, gentlemen,” he said to a 
delegation from New Hampshire, “for anyone who is so disposed to acquire 

‘ .4 Lincoln, Complete TVoi/cs, Vol. II, pp. 673-675. 
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a reputation for clemency and mercy. Hut the public good imperatn-p^i 
requires a just discrimination in the exercise of these qualities. The^Ameri 
people must be taught to know and understand that treason is a crime 
must not be regarded as a mere difference of political opinion. It mustn^t 
be excused as an unsuccGsaful rebellion, to be overlooked and forgiven ” 

Many were disposed to regard his advancement to the presidency at that 
particular juncture as but another evidence of providential favour if not of 
divine intoi-position, by which the nation was to be saved from \\4at many 
feared might prove Mr. Lincoln’s ill-timed leniency and misplaced confidence ‘ 
Johnson now found himself face to face with the great problem of reconstruc- 
tion. His view of this momentous question seems to have been substantially 
much like that of Lincoln, but therc was a wide difference between the char- 
acters of the two men. John, son had not a “ touch of Lincoln’s genius for 
understandine and persuading men,” and was at the same time sadly lackmc 
in tact and di.scretion. Woodrow Wilson ^ points out that Johnson was as 
humble in origin as Lincoln himself. But, unlike Lincoln, he to the last 
retained his native roughness. He had not the full confidence even of the 
party that elected him. It was not forgotten that he had once been a 
democrat ; he had even been sent as democratic senator from Tennessee. 
His sympathies were with the South In regard to almost every question 
except the one salient one of their attitude toward the Union. In everj- 
thing short of this, he held that the state had the right to local sovereignty, 
and his opinions were both arbitrary and stubborn. He was sure to 
exasperate his opponents in putting forth his views. 

He declined to seek the advice of congress in the embarrassment of his posi- 
tion, and subjected himself, in a large measure, to the counsel and influence 
of his cabinet. This was particularly significant inasmuch as he had made 
no changes in this body since Liircoln’s death. Probably Mr. William H, 
Seward, the secretary of state, exerted more influence over the president 
than any other member of the cabinet. Mr. Blaine holds, that by nis aigu- 
ments and by his eloquence Mr. Seward “ completely captivated the president. 
He effectually persuaded him that a policy of anger and hate and vengeance 
could lead only to evil results,” and that the president was gradually influ- 
enced by Mr. Seward’s arguments, though their whole tenor was against his 
strongest predilections and against his pronounced and public committals to a 
policy directly the reverse of that to which he was now, almost imperceptibly 
to himself, yielding as.sent. He points out that the president had completely 
changed his point of view within a few weeks. No longer ago than April he 
had deolarecl himself in favour of “ the halter for intelligent, influential 
traitors.” He had again and again used language of similar import, 
advocating the arrest, conviction, and execution of traitors. But he was now 
brought over to the opposite point of view, and he was ready to advocate the 
policy of reconstruction that did not contemplate the indictment of a single 
traitor or the arrest of a single participant in the rebellion, with the sole 
exception of such as might be suspected of personal complicity in the con- 
spiracy that led to the assassination of Lincoln, — an exception that merely 
implied a willingness to further the ends of ordinary justice contemplated by 
the criminal law.^ 

Oil the 29th of May two decisive steps wei’e taken in the work of recon- 
struotion. Both slops proceeded on the theory that evory act needful for 

^ H Wilson, Uise and Fall of the Slave Power in America, Vol III, pp* 593, 594. 
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the rehabilitation of the seceded states could be accomplished by the execu- 
tive The fimt step taken was the issuance of a Proclamation of Amnesty 
^ d Pardon to “all persons who have, directly or indiicctly, participated in 
the existing rebellion.” Thirteen classes of persons, however, were excepted 
from the benefit of this pardon. Of these classes, the first six were nearly 
identical ■mth those excepted in President Lincoln's proclamation of December 

middle of July, three months after the assassination of Lincoln, 
the whole scheme of reconstruction was in operation. Proclamations ap- 
pointed governors also for all the states but four. For the reconstruction of 
Virginia, Louisiana, Arkansas, and Tennessee, different provisions were made, 
The “ Pierpont government,” with headiTuarters at Alexandria, was recognised 
as the legitimate govermnent of Virginia. A course very similar to that 
adopted in Virginia was followed in Louisiana, Aidcansas, and Tennessee. 

The voters in those states who were (Qualified under the proclamation to 
do so at once held constitutional conventions and created governments more 
or less squaring with Johnson’s idea of a republican form of government 
within the meaning of the constitution. This was done in eveiy state, except 
Texas, by the autumn of 1865, and senators and representatives were elected 
ready to apply for admission to congress as soon as that body should assemble. 
Vdien congress assembled, however, on the 4th of December, it was in no 
mood to consider favourably these new state governments. The unfavourable 
attitude was, in a measure, due to certain laws passed by those governments 
which seemed to have in view the direct purpose of keeping the negroes in 
“involuntary servitude.” The South looked with apprehension upon the 
liberty accorded a “labouring, landless, homele,ss class.” Consequently, a 
number of the “reconstructed” governments — especially Mississippi and South 
Carolina— had passed statutes restraining the freedmen in matters relating 
to employment, labour contracts, and vagrancy. To the Southern legislatures 
these restraints were considered reasonable enough, but to congress they 
were looked upon as evidences of bad faith. These circumstances made con- 
gress the more willing to listen to those who advocated a more radical policy 
of reconstruction, having as their professed object the complete submission 
of the Southern states to the will of the federal government. According to 
the views of those who advocated this radical policy, resistance to the laws 
and constitution of the United States had resulted in the suspension of all 
federal law in so far as the rebellious states were concerned. Furthermore, 
that law did not revive in those states \mtil congress declared it in force 
after the conditions incident to its revival had been complied with satisfac- 
torily. In brief, congress would rehabilitate the states when and in the 
manner it pleased. 

TTie practical adoption of this theory of reconstruction by congress marks 
the beginning of the policy of “Thorough.” Congress assembled in December 
with more than a two-thirds majority in both houses. The temper of congress 
was shown immediately upon organising. The names of all the states that 
had seceded were omitted from Uie roll-call. 

On the 30th of April a reconstruction committee reported a joint reso- 
lution embodying a comprehensive amendment to the constitution. It was 
designed to protect the rights of the negroes of the South, and fix the basis of 
representation in congress. Tlris resolution was concurred in by the two 
houses of congress, June 13th, 1866, and when ratified by the proper num-* 


‘ For text, see McPlieison’s History of the Reconstruction, pp. 9, 10, 
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ber of states became the Fourteenth Amendment. It made “all 
born or naturalised in the United States, and subject to the jurisdiction th 
of,” citizens both of the United States and of the several states of their re^' 
dencc. It provided for a reduction of the congressional representation 
any state that should deny the franchise to male citizens of voting age I 
likewise excluded from federal office those who had served the Confederaev 
imtil congress should pardon them, and likewise invalidated all debts or 
obligations “incurred in aid of insurrection or rebellion against the United 
States, or any claim for the loss or emancipation of any slave.” President 
Johnson had no power to veto the resolution, but he sent a message to conere^ 
on the 22nd of Juno expressing his disapproval of it. ° 

But this was not the first clash between the president and congre.ss. On 
February 6th, 1866, congress passed a bill establishing a second Freedmen’s 
Bureau, the first one, passed March 3rd, 1865, having limited the existence of 
the “bureau” to one year. The first act had given the bureau rather wide 
authority to assist the liberated slaves in finding means of subsistence and 
in helping them to secure their new privileges and immunities. The second 
bill increased these powers greatly and made it a penal offence, triable and 
punishable by federal military tribunals, to attempt to inteifere with in any 
way the civil rights and immunities of the freedmen. The president vetoed 
this bill, February 19th, on the ground that it violated constitutional guar- 
antees in that no person by oui- organic code should be deprived of life, hberty, 
or property without duo process of law, and that taxation should never be 
imposed without reprosontation, February 21st, the bill was again put upon 
its passage, but failed to become a law — ^irot having secured the necessary 
two-thirds vote in the senate. Thei’e were still some republicans in congress 
who did not see lit to break with tho president, at least openly, The third 
Preedmen’s Bureau Bill, of July, 1866, was a much_ milder document, as it 
did not make violations of the proposed law a criminal offence. Neverthe- 
less, July 16tli the president vetoed the bill, and congress promptly repassed it 
the very same day the veto message was received. 

In March, 1866, congress had sent to the president for Ins approval a bill 
“ to protect all persons m tlie United States in their civil_ rights, and furnish 
the means of their vindication.” This was the first Civil Rights Bill. The 
president vetoed it on the 27th of March, and on the 9th of April congress 
passed it over his veto. The president’s veto was accompanied by _an elab- 
orate message, in which he claimed that the bill was both xmwise and in excess 
of the constitutional powers of congress. This marks definitely the breaking- 
point between the president and congress. The president accepted the issue, 
and congress decided to follow its own plan of reconstruction without his 
assistance. 

The president might yet have carried with him a considerable following 
had he showed the slightest tact and good judgment. Ilis friends, both 
republicans and democrats, called a convention, at which they made a demon- 
stration of loyalty to the Presidential Plan of Beconstruction. But Johnson 
took this show’- of support as a warrant for making violent speeches against 
congress and acting in a most intemperate manner generally. The fall election 
resulted in an overwhelming victory for congress. The republican majority 
in the next house would bo as large as in the present one. Congress came 
together in December determined to curb the president and to formulate 
means by which the recalcitrant Southern states, that had rejected the Four- 
teenth Amendment, could be made to accept it. Besides the ten Southern 
states included in the rebellion, Kentucky, Delaware, and Maryland had voted 
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^eamsfc the amendment. Tennessee was the only geogiaphically Southern 
kate that voted for it. Meanwhile, however, President Jolinson, although 
thus obstiucted in the work he had assumed in reorganising the Southern 
states, had continued issuing proclamations. On the 2nd of April, 1866, he 
issued a proclamation declaring the state of war ended, and civil authority 
existing throughout the United States. Later, he issued an amnesty pioc- 
lamation, modifying that of May 29th, 1865, wherein “tliiiteen extensive 
classes of persons were altogether excepted and excluded from the benefits 
thereof,” so that “the full and beneficent pardon conceded” in that procla- 
mation^ “should be opened and further extended.” 

But all this was to go for naught before the high-handed congressional pro- 
gi-amme framed by a caucus of republican members upon the assembling of 
congress. Congress then proceeded to carry out its policy of “thorough” 
with regard to reconstruction. The Tenure of Office Act was passed over 
the president’s veto, March 2nd, 1867 — thus maldng the executive power of 
appointment to and removal from office subject to the approval of the 
senate. Then, by a rider to the Appropriation Bill, Geneial Grant, already in 
command of the whole military force of the government, was made practi- 
cally independent of the president. Johnson was compelled to approve this 
obnoxious rider in order to save the General Appropriation Bill. Congress also 
established universal suffrage in the District of Columbia over the president's 
veto, January 8th, 1867, and in the territories, January 10th, 1867. The 
latter bill became a law by reason, of the failure of the president to sign, or 
return it with liis objections, within ten days after piesentation to him, 
Nebraska was admilLcd to the Union, March 1st, 1867— Nevada having been 
added to the list of states October 31st, 1864. The bill admitting Nebraska 
was passed over the president’s veto. 

All this legislation, however, was little more than paving the way for 
the great Reconstruction Act of March 2nd, 1867, which was repassed the 
same day the president’s veto message was received. This remarkable piece 
of legislation was entitled “ An act to provide for the more efficient govern- 
ment of the rebel states.” Tennessee had already been admitted to repie- 
sentation and was excluded from the provision of the act. The Southern states 
were to be grouped into five military districts. It was made the duty of the 
president to “assign to the commancl of each of said districts an officer of the 
army, not below the rank of brigadier-general, and to detail a sufficient mil- 
itary force to enable such officer to enforce his authority.” These officers 
were given full civil and criminal jurisdiction; and all interference under 
colour of state authority with the exercise of military authority under 
the act was to be null and void. The provisions were made, however, that 
no cruel or unusual punishment was to be inflicted and no sentence of death 
was to be carried into effect without the approval of the president. Section 
5 of the act outlined the process of reconstruction. This process was out- 
lined in still greater detail by a Supplemental Reconstruction Act, passed 
March 23rd, 1867. The military commanclers were given the power to enroll 
in each state, upon oath, all the male citizens of one year’s residence who 
were not disqualified to vote by reason of felony or excluded under the terms 
of the proposed Fourteenth Amendment. 'Then they were to hold a general 
election in each state for the purpose of selecting delegates to a state conven- 
tion. These conventions were then to frame constitutions extending the 
franchise to all classes of citizens who had been permitted to vote for 
delegates — ^without restriction as to "race, colour, or previous condition of 
servitude.” These constitutions were to conform with the constitution of 
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the United States “ in every respect,” and were to be submitted to the samp 
body of electors for ratification. If congress passed favourably upon the 
constitution of a state thus submitted, then that state would be admitted to 
representation so soon as its new legislature should ratify the Fourteenth 
Amendment. After these provisions of the act had been complied with mili- 
tary iurisdiction over that state was to cease. It was furthermore provided' 
that “ until the people of said rebel stales shall be by law admitted to repre- 
sentation in the congress of the United States, any civil governments which 
may exist therein shall be deemed provisional only, and in all respects subject 
to the paramount authority of the United States at any time to abolish 
modify, control, or supersede the same.” Such was this extraordinary act. ’ 
This act erected in each of the ten states a vice-royal rule outside of the 
constitution. President Johnson summed up his objection to the bill in a 
sentence of his veto message; “I submit to congress whether this measure 
is not, in its whole character, scope, and object, without precedent and with- 
out authority, in palpable conflict with the plainest provisions of the con- 
stitution, and utterly destructive to those great principles of liberty and 
humanity for which our ancestor, g on both sides of the Atlantic have shed 
so much blood and expended so much treasure.” ^ 

“Such was the policy of ‘thorough’ to which congress had made up its 
mind. Its practical operation was of cour.se revolutionary in its effects upon 
the Southern governments. The most influential white men were excluded 
from voting for the delegates who were to compose the constitutional conven- 
tions, while the negroes were all admitted to enrohnent. Unscrupulous adven- 
turers appeared to act as the leaders of the inexperienced blacks in taking 
possession, first of the conventions, and afterwards of the state governments; 
and in the states where the negroes were most numerous, or their leaders 
most shrewd and unprincipled, an extraordinary_ carnival of public crime set 
in under the forms of law. Negro majorities gained complete control of the 
state governments, or, rather, negroes constituted the legislative majorities 
and submitted to the unrestrained authority of small and masterful groups of 
white men whom the instinct of plunder had drawn from the North. Taxes 
were multiplied, whose proceeds went for the most part into the pockets of 
these fellows and their confederates among the negroes. Enormous masses 
of debt were piled up, by processes both legal and fraudulent, and most of 
the money borrowed reached the same destination. In several of the states 
it is true that, after the conventions had acted, the white vote was strong 
enough to control, when united; and in these, reconstruction, when com- 
pleted, reinstated the whites in power almost at once. But it was in these 
states in several cases that the process of reconstruction was longest delayed, 
just because the white voters could resist the more obnoxious measiues of 
the conventions; and in the mean time there was military rule.” ^ 

On the 22nd of June, 1868, an act was passed for the admission of Arkansas. 
The president vetoed the bill on the 20th of March, but congress passed it 
over his veto on the 22nd. Three days later a similar act was passed admit- 
ting the states of North Carolina, South Carolina, Tjouisiana, Georgia, Alabama, 
and Florida. This bill was vetoed by the president on the 25th, and passed 
over his veto by congress on the same day. 

January 27th, 1870, Virginia was admitted into the Union; on the 3rd of 
February Mississippi; Texas, March 30th. 

Virginia wms required to ratify the Fifteenth Amendment to the federal 

' For text, see McPlierson’s History of Reconstruction, pp. 16G-172. 

® Wilson, Division and Reunion, pp. 268, 269. 
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constitution, as well as the Fourteenth Amendment, before she could be ad- 
mitted to the Union. The same requirement was made of Louisiana, Missis- 
qppi and Texas. A sufficient nmnber of ratifications had already been 
obt^ed for the Fourteenth Amendment, and on the 28th of July, 1868, it 
had been finally proclaimed part of the fundamental law. The Fifteenth 
Amendment was likewise adopted by the necessary number of states, and 
vvas toally declared in force March 30th, 1870. Congress had proposed it 
February 26th, 1869. It declared that the right of citizens of the United 
States to vote shoiild not be denied or abridged by the Uiiited States, or by 
any state, on account of race, colour, or previous condition of servitude ; and 
that congress should have power to enforce the amendment by appropriate 
legislation. 

In the mean time the breach between congre,ss and the president grew 
wider and wider. The congreasional pohey of “thorough” was met at every 
point by the presidential power of veto. Not content, however, with exer- 
cising his constitutional prerogatives, he went out of his way to show in every 
way possiMe Iris bitter contempt for congress and its policy of reconstruction. 
The Tenure of Office Act of March 2nd, 1867, had sought to deprive the presi- 
dent of the power of removing even cabinet officers without the approval of 
the senate. 

This was the law that in the end furnished the issue that brought the quar- 
rel between congress and the pi'esident to its finalit}^, August 5th, 1867, 
President Johnson demanded the resi^ation of Edwin M. Stanton, secre- 
tary of war, in the following words: ''Public considerations of a high char- 
acter constrain me to say that your resignation as secretary of war will be 
accepted.” Secretary Stanton replied to this demand for his resignation on 
the same day in the following words : “ In reply,” he said, “ I have the honour 
to say that public considerations of a high character, which alone have induced 
me to continue at the head of this department, constrain me not to resign 
the office of secretary of war before the next meeting of congress,” The 
president then suspended liim from office, August 12th, as the terms of the 
act permitted him to do, and empowered General Ulysses S. Grant to act as 
secretary of war ad intei’im. Stanton “submitted under protest, to superior 
force,” but denied the president’s right to suspend him without the advice 
and consent of the senate. When congress reassembled, the senate, on Janu- 
ary 13th, 1868, refused to sanction the removal. The president thereupon, 
in defiance of the Tenure of Office Act (which he considered a “palpable 
invasion of his constitutional privileges”), determined to remove Stanton. 
This he did on February 21st, 1S68, and announced the fact to the senate 
in a communication to that body on the same date. General Lorenzo 
Thomas, adjutant-general of the army, was at the same time designated 
secretary of war ad intetim. But Stanton refused to quit his office and 
made a direct appeal to the house for protection. The house then deter- 
mined to impeach the president of high crimes and misdemeanours in office. 

^ early as November 25th, 1867, Mr. Boutwell, from the committee on 
the judiciary, had submitted a report to the house recommending the impeach- 
ment of the president, but the resolution had not prevailed by a large majority. 
On January 27th, 1868, a committee, called the committee on reconstruction, 
was appointed to inquire into the state of affairs. This committee, on Feb- 
ruary 24th_, submitted a report recommending the impeachment of the presi- 
dentj_ and it was adopted by a vote of 128 to 47. A committee of two was 
appointed to notify the senate, and another committee of seven was appointed 
to prepare and report articles of impeachment. The trial was begun in the 
B. w. — VOL. xsiir, 3 a 
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senate on the 5th of March, and later eleven articles of impeachment u-pr 
presented to the senate sitting as a coui-t. Chief-Justice Salmon P Cha^ 
presided at the trial, and after having had the oath administered to him bv 
Associate Justice Nelson, in turn administered it to the various senators 
On the 6th of March an order was adopted directing Johnson to file an answer 
to the articles, returnable on the 13th instant. The president’s counsel asked 
for forty days in which to prepare an answer, but this request was deniprl 
and the senate decided upon the 30th instant as the time for the 
of the trial. 

On May 16th the first vote of the court was taken on the eleventh article 
with the result of thirty-five for “guilty” and nineteen “not guilty.” Ten days 
later. May 26th, a vote was taken upon the second and third articles with 
the same result as on the eleventh article. A motion was then carried that 
the court adjourn sine die. Judgment of acquittal was then entered by the 
chief justice on the three articles voted upon. Johnson’s escape was very 
narrow; a two-thirds majority was required to convict, and but one vote was 
wanting. Five republican senators had declined to vote with their party. 
Stanton resigned his position of secretary of war on the same day of the 
adjournment of the court. 

In the presidential election of that year (1868) Johnson was an impossible 
candidate for either party. The republican nominating convention, meet- 
ing at Chicago, just four days after the failure of the impeachment proceed- 
ings, nominated General Grant for the presidency. _ The democrats nominated 
Horatio Seymour of New York. The reconstruction issue was squarely met. 
Three Southern states did not take part in the election, not having been re- 
constructed, and most of the rest were in possession’of negro majorities. 'Two 
hundred and fourteen electoral votes were cast for Grant and eighty for 
Seymour. The aggregate popular majority of the republicans, however, was 
but a little more than 300,000 in a total vote of nearly 6,000,000. 

March 4th, 1869, Johnson’s tempestuous administration came to a close. 
It was “crowded with perplexities for the constitutional lawyer and the 
judicious historian alike.” ^ One event of con.siderable importance had marked 
the foreign relations of the government. On October 31st, 1861, a joint 
convention had been signed at London between England, France, and Spain. 
The object of this agreement was to send an expedition against Mexico, “to 
demand from the Mexican authorities more efficient pmtection for the per- 
sons and properties of their (the allied sovereigns’) sulojects, as well as a ful- 
filment of the obligations contracted towards their majesties by the repubhd 
of Mexico.” It was not long, however, before the designs of the French 
became apparent to the other allies and to the world. The emperor of the 
French “walked his own wild road, whither that led him,” and established a 
sort of feudatory monarchy in Mexico, and persuaded the archduke Maxi- 
milian, brother of the emperor of Austria, to accept the throne. _ The arch- 
duke was a man of pure and noble character, but evidently wanting in strength 
of purpose ._ 

The United States government protested against these high-handed doings 
of the French from the very first. But the emperor Napoleon, quite positive 
that the United States were going to pieces and that he would have the South- 
ern Confederacy as a friend and ally in his vast schemes, ignored these pio- 
tests. After the tide turned, however, and the rebellion was at an end, the 
United States government demanded of Louis Napoleon the withdrawal of 
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hk'tioops from Mexico. A significant movement of troops was made in the 
direction of the Mexican frontier and tlie French were compelled to withdraw 
tMarch 1867). Maximilian remained and endeavoured to raise an army of 
Ms own to defend himself against the growing strength of the Mexicans under 
Juarez. But the latter conquered at last, and Maximilian was tried by court- 
martial condemned, and shot, June 19th, 1867. The French Empire never 
recovered from the shock of this Mexican failure, and the Monroe doctrine 
was triumphantly asserted and maintained. 

^mother event of importance of an international character was the Fenian 
invasion of Canada. On the night of May 31st, 1866, about nine hundred men, 
under Colonel O’Neil, crossed from Buffalo to Fort Erie. Their object was 
the destruction of the Welland Canal. After a series of rather unimportant 
engagements with varying success, they were driven back by Canadian 
regular and volunteer troops. Another Fenian expedition aimed at reaching 
the capital at Ottawa, and a band of marauders crossed the border from 
Vermont, but both were easily driven back. The invasions continued spas- 
modically in 1870 and in 1871, but all with the like result. The Fenian 
troubles, being, as they were, attacks by the Irish-Americans upon Brit- 
ish sovereignty, roused strong feeling in Canada against the American 
authorities. ... . , 

In March, 1867, definite negotiations between the United States and 
Russia for the purchase of Alaska were opened by the Russian minister at 
Washington. After negotiations covering about two months, a treaty was 
ratified transferring Alaska to the United States for a consideration of .$7,200,- 
OOO in gold. The usual proclamation was made by the president of the United 
States, June 20th, 1867, and the transfer was made on the ISth of October 
following. 

RECONSTRUCTION DURING THE ADMINISTRATIONS OP GRANT 

During the two achninistrations of Grant normal conditions of government 
and of economic and intellectual life were gradually restored. Nevertheless, 
before this happy result was brought about the republican party had yet to 
complete its policy of reconstruction. President Giant communicated the 
fact of the ratification of the Fifteenth Amendment to Congress in a special 
message on the 30th of March, 1870. May 31st, 1870, and April 20th, 1871, 
congress enacted laws having in view making effective the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth amendments. These laws were popularly known as the “Force 
bills.” Conspiracy to take away from any person the rights of a citizen was 
made a penal offence. Furthermore, the acts provided that inability, neglect, 
or refpal by any state to suppress such comspiracy, to protect the rights of 
its citizens, or to call upon the president for aid, should be " deemed a denial 
by such state of the equal protection of the laws” under the Fourteenth 
i^endment. Such conspiracies, if not suppressed by the authorities, were 
likewise declared “rebellion against the government of the United States.” 
The president was authorised to suspend the privileges of the writ of habeas 
corpus in any district. In the spring of 1872 — conditions in the South having 
very materially improved — congress permitted some of the harsher portions of 
the act of 1871 to lapse. This was followed up. May 22nd of the same year, 
by a General Amnesty Act. Those who had served the Confederaejr after 
having served the United States in a judicial, military, or naval capacity, or 
m the higher grades of administration and political freedom, were excepted 
from the provisions of the act. 
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The Force Bill of 1871 was enacted as a result of the peculiar conditio”^ 
existing in the Southern states after the ratification of the Fourteenth 
Fifteenth amendments. Reconstruction had resulted in a condition of affan 
in which the most prominent whites were disfranchised and deprived of th* 
right to hold public offices. Their slaves were enfranchised and unfriendly 
and sometimes dishonest strangers from the North filled their judicial and 
other offices. Some of these offices were filled by ignorant negroes. The 
Southern states resisted this state of affairs, and resistance took the form of 
organised intimidation and terrorism. Cox ^ declares that it made an 
objective point of the agents of the Freedmen’s Bureau, including ministers 
of the gospel and school- teachers. The major part of these were doubtless 
adventurers irom the North, or, at least, men ot the pioneering spirit who 
had come in quest of a fortune. By the people whose territory they had 
invaded they were regarded as public enemies, and they came to be known 
by the opprobrious title of “ carpet-baggers.” It is not strange that people 
so regarded should have met with public and private opposition. The 
outrages to which they were subjected fill many volumes of reports made by 
sundry committees of investigation appointed by the two houses of congress, 
These reports make it clear that there existed in the South, soon after the 
Civil War, a considerable number of secret societies, the express, even if 
guarded, object of which was to prevent the exercise of political rights by 
the negroes. These societies assumed a variety of fantastic names, such as 
the Brotherhood, the Pale Faces, the Invisible Empire, the Knights of the 
White Camellia. But they all had practically the same motives, and they 
were conducted along very much the same lines. Ultimately all of them 
came to be merged in the Ku-Klux Klan. 

This formidable organisation was said to have originated in 1866 with 
the object at first of only scaring the superstitious blacks. From this, how- 
ever, it soon went to using its power in the most cruel manner for the 
furtherance of political ends — to crush out republicanism in the Southern 
states, to prevent the negroes exercising their political rights, and to exclude 
from all political offices those who depended mainly_ upon negro votes for 
their election. The strength of the Ku-Klux Klan in Tennessee was esti- 
mated at forty thousand, and it was supposed to be still stronger in other 
states. Virginia was fairly well exempt from Ku-Klux outrages, while North 
Carolina and Tennessee presented numerous cases. According to Cox,® the 
members were sworn to secrecy under penalty of death for breach of 
fidelity. Armed bodies of masked men, well mounted, and wearing long 
white gowns, swept about the country at night, terrifying the community. 
They did not hesitate to surround and break into the cabins of the 
negroes, frightening and maltreating the inmates, and warning them 
that if they gave offence in any way they were marked out for ^ future 
vengeance. In some instances they went farther, actually seizing an 
obnoxious negro or carpet-bagger, and subjecting him to physicaMnjui v. 
Senator Scott, in a speech in Sie senate, based upon personal investigation, 
gave a summary of the extent of the Ku-Klux outrages. In ninety-nine coun- 
ties in different states he found five hundred and twentyr-six homicides and 
two thousand and nine cases of whipping. Furthermore, it was stated by the 
congressional committee that investigated the subject, that in Louisiana 
alone in the year 1868 there were more than one thousand murders, and most 
of them were the result of the operations of the Ku-Klux. In October, 1871, 

' S S. Cox, Three Decadch of Federal Legislation, p. 453. 
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the president suspended the privilege of liaheas corpus in South Carolina in 
nine counties, so flagrantly prevalent were the Ku-Klux outrages. 

The Force Act, however, was destined to outrun popular feeling. The 
supreme court of the United States, moreover, showed a decided tendency 
towards a conservative construction of the changes brought about by the 
war. In the case of Texas versm White, it held that the states maintained 
their statehood intact, though at the same time it sustained congress even 
in its extreme policy of reconstruction. In 1873 the court was called upon 
to interpret the Fourteenth and Fifteenth amendments to the constitution 
in the celebrated Slaughter-House Cases. In these cases the political and 
constitutional powers of the Southern states were held to be unimpaired, and 
the control of the state over the general privileges of its citizens was declared 
intact, notwithstanding the last two amendments. 

In'fact, a general reaetion from extreme partisanship and a violent recon- 
struction policy was noticeable thi’oughout the North. The Force Act had 
come dangerously near the suspension of state government in the South, and 
there was a growing disposition in the North, even among republicans, to 
regard the treatment far more dangerous than the disease. As the first 
term of Grant’s administration drew to a close, the political parties again 
made the Congressional Plan of Reconstruction the chief issue of the cam- 
paign. The president was in accord with this plan of reconstruction and 
was consequently subjected to much criticism. Nevertheless, he was renom- 
inated by the republicans for the presidency, with Henry Wilson, of Massa- 
chusetts, as the vice-piesidontial nominee. The “liberal republicans” bolted 
the re^ar party and nominated for the presidency Horace Greeley, editor of 
the New York Tribune. They adopted a platform declaring local self-govern- 
ment a better safeguard for the rights of all citizens than centralised power. 
Universal amnesty for the Southerners was favoured. The democrats accepted 
the nominees of the hberal party and endorsed the platform. The movement 
was supported by many other prominent republicans besides Greeley, among 
them Charles Sumner, Stanley Matthews, Carl Schurz, and David A. Wells. 

The Greeley movement developed, as Andrews ^ remarks, both remarkable 
strength and remarkable weakness. Greeley had been influential for several 
years as a journalist. His chivalrous offer to give bail for Jefferson Davis, 
and his open advocacy of mercy for all rebellious subjects who had 
laid down their arms, had gained him a strong coterie of friends in the 
South. When he took the stump on his own behalf, making the tour of the 
central states, it was but natural that crowds of republicans should come 
to see and hear their former leader. But a very large number of those who 
may even have applauded his speeches, did not give him the sanction of their 
ballots. Nor could it be expected that the democrats as a whole would rally 
with enthusiasm about the standard of a man who had been one of their most 
bitter opponents. Naturally enough, then, some of these supported a third 
ticket, whilst others refrained from voting. The campaign was one of wild 
excitement and bitter denunciation, and tfe result was what might have been 
anticipated. Greeley was overwhelmingly beaten. The democrats carried 
but six states, and those were all in the South. Within a month after the 
election Mr. Greeley died, at the age of sixty-one, broken down by " over- 
exertion, family bereavement, and disappointed ambition.” 

_ The Congressional Plan of Reconstruction was thus once more emphat- 
ically sustained at the polls, Election troubles were of frequent occurrence 
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during Grant’s second term in those Southern states in -which the neeroe- 
■were most numerous or most ihoroughly organised under white leate^ 
Both of the contestants, no doubt, were to a considerable extent in the -wioiiff 
In a nmnber of these states the electoral machinery was in the hands of 
negro inanagors -who had the support of the federal officers authorised bv 
congress for the protection of the negroes in their political rights. These 
supervisors, marshals, and depnity-maivshahs wore not slow, of course, to take 
advantage of every opportunity for their personal advancement. ’ On the 
other hand, the Southerners used every means of preventing the negroes from 
voting. _ Where persua,sion and bribery would not bring about the desired 
end, intimidation and actual violence were often resorted to. The tinmoil 
finally reached a climax in Louisiana. Since 1872 the wliites in that state 
had been chafing under the republican rule of Governor Kellogg, who was 
accused of ruinous extravagance in the use of the state’s credit. In die autumn 
of 1872 rival returning boards in Louisiana certified to democratic and repub- 
lican majorities in the choice of state officers and presidential electors. Both 
of these boards were irregularly constituted, but both claimed to be the legal 
board. As a result, rival governments were erected and it took congressional 
interference to effect a compromise. The republican governor was kept in 
office through the support of the federal troops, but his opponents ivere given 
control of the house of representatives of the state legifslatui-e. 

“ In August, 1874, a disturbance occurrecl which ended in the deliberate 
sliooting of six republican officials. President Grant prepared to send mili- 
tary aid to the Kellogg government. Thereupon Penn, the defeated candi- 
date for lieutenant-governor in 1872, issued an address to the people, claiming 
to be the lawful executive of Louisiana, and calling upon the state iniiitia 
to arm and drive ‘ the usurpers from power.’ Barricades were thrown up 
in the streets of New Orleans, and on September 14th a severe fight took 
place between the insurgents and the state forces, in which a dozen were 
killed on each side. On the next clay the state-house was surrendered to the 
militia, ten thousand of whom had responded to Penn’s call. Governor Kel- 
logg look refuge in the custom-house. Penn was foi-mally inducted in office. 
United States troops were humed to the scene. Agreeably to their profes- 
sions of loyalty towards the federal government, the insurgents surrendered 
the state property to the United States authorities without resistance, but 
under protest. 

“A sullen acquiescence in the Kellogg government gradually prevailed. 
Other electoral difficulties occurrecl in 1874 and 1875 in Arkansas and Missis- 
sippi. The republican officials asked the president to send federal troop.s, but 
none were sent. 

“ General Grant declared that, while he felt bound to intervene, he found it 
an 'exceedingly unpalatable’ duty; and when calls for troops came later from 
other states, he replied, with evident impatience, that the whole public wms 
‘ tired out with these annual autumnal outbreaks m the South,’ and that the 
great majority were ' ready now to condemn any interference on the part of 
the government.’ He had never shovra any vindictive feeling towards the 
South, and there can be no doubt that in directing federal troops to interfere 
to cut the puzzling loiots of Southern election snarls, ho acted with the same 
simple sense of duty towards the laws that had characterised his soldier pre- 
decessors, Jackson and Taylor.” ^ 

The most important of the treaties that marked President Grant's terms 
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of office was the Tieaty of Washington, concluded -with Great Britain May 
8th 1871. This treaty made provisions for the settlement of the following 
important questions • the northwestern boundary— a portion of which had 
been too vaguely determined by the treaty of 1847 ; the Canadian Fishery 
Dispute; and the Alabama Clauns. 

The question of the northwestern bomidary was referred to the decision 
of the German emperor. William I. The treaty of 1847 had not left it clear 
whether the boundary line through the chaimel between Vancouver Island 
and the mainland should be run so as to include the island of vSan Juan, with 
its group, in the United States or in Canada. The emperor decided in 1872 
in favour of the contention of the United States. 

The fisheries dispute had its origin at the very beginning of the nation. It 
has continued to be a souree of international trouble down to the present 
time. The treaty of 1871 seemed only to confuse matters more than before. 
The Canadians were permitted, by its provisions, to go as far south as the 
thirty-ninth parallel ; free trade in fish-oil and in all salt-water fish was granted ; 
and, in recognition of the fact that mere reciprocity was supposed to give 
the 'United States a decided advantage, that nation was required to pay 
Canada $5,500,000. This agreement was so thoroughly unsatisfactory that 
the United States took the earliest possible opportunity (July 1st, 1883) to 
abrogate it. 

As early as 1863 the United States had sought satisfaction from Great 
Britain for the damages sustained to shipping from the Confederate cruisers 
sailing from English ports. Of these, the Alabama had proven most destruc- 
tive. Attempts were made to settle the claims in 1865, but without success. 

On the 26th of January, 1871, the British govermneut proposed the ap- 
pointment of a joint high commission to meet at Washington, for the settle- 
ment of questions connected with the Canadian fisheries. 

On May 8th the commission completed a treaty which received the prompt 
approval of both governments. The British government expressed its regret 
for “the escape, under whatever circumstances, of the Alabavia and other 
vessels from British ports, and for the depredations committed by those vessels.” 
It furthermore agreed that the Alabama Claims should be referred to a tribunal 
of arbitration to be composed of five arbitrators, to meet at Geneva, at the 
earlie.st convenient clay, when all ciucstions considered by the tribunal, includ- 
ing the final award, should be decided by a majority of all the arbitrators. 

The tribunal held its first conference at Geneva on the 15th of December, 
1871. 

The American claim for damages was based on losses inflicted by four- 
teen cruisers and four tenders, but the award did not allow the full claim. 
The tribunal found that the British government had “ failed to use due dili- 
gence in the performance of its neutral obligation” with respect to the cruisers 
Alabama and Florida, and the several tenders of those vessels; and also with 
respect to the Shenamloah after her departure from Melbourne, February 
18th, 1866, but not before that date. In fact, with regard to the Alabama, 
the culpability of the British government was so evident that even the Eng- 
lish arbiter. Sir Alexander Cockburn, voted in favour of the American claim. 

The tribunal, by a majority of four voices to one, awarded to the United 
States the sum of $15,500,000 in gold as indemnity. Of this sum about 
52,000,000 represented interest at six per cent. Sir Alexander Cockburn, 
the British arbiter, was the only member of the tribunal who voted in the 
negative.! 


‘ See in detail, 0. Cushing, The Treaty of Washington. 
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A movement was made in the right direction when, after Granrhiil 
called attention to the need of leform, the first Civil Service Reform A t 
was passed by congress, March 3rd, 1871. The president appointed a com 
mission, and congress appropriated $25,000 to defray its expenses. A like 
sum was voted next year, but after that nothing was granted until June 
1882, when $15,000 was grudgmgly_ appropriated. Nevertheless, the act of 
1871 was a beginning, and its provisions formed the basis of subsequent legis- 
lation and afforded encouragement for further efforts to those who had the 
reform of the civil service at heart. 

The civil service was not the only branch of the government that needed 
reforming; congress itself was sorely in need of a reform movement. Bv 
1869, both the Central Pacific and Union Pacific railroads had been completed 
across the continent with the aid of enormous government grants. The 
interests of the Union Pacific, financial as well as constitutional, had been 
as,sumGd by a corporation chartered by the legislature of Pennsylvania. This 
corporation became Imown as the Crddit Mobilier. On the meeting of congress 
in December, 1872, the speaker of the house called attention to the charges 
made in the preceding campaign that the vice-president, Mr. Colfax, the vice- 
president elect, Mr. Henry Wilson, the secretary of the treasury several 
senators, the speaker of the house, and a large number of representative.s, liad 
been bribed during tlic_ years 1867 and 1868 by presents of stock in a corpora- 
tion known as the CiAdit Mobilier, to vote and act for the benefit of the Union 
Pacific Railroad Company. On the motion of the speaker, an investigating 
committee was appointed. 

Tills committee reported, February 18th, 1873, and recommended the 
expulsion of Oakes Amos, of Massachusetts, for “ selling to members of congress 
shares of the stock of the Crddit Mobilier below their real value, with intent 
thereby to influence the votes of such members.” Likewise the expulsion 
of James Brooks, of New York, for receiving such stock. The house modified 
the proposed expulsion into an “absolute condemnation” of the conduct of 
both members. Other members of congress were exonerated on the ground 
that they had no knowledge of the illegitimate purposes of the transaction. 
Still other members escaped because of the absence of conclusive jiroof of 
their guilt. Nor did this congre.ss abate the public’s suspicion of its guilt 
by passing the “Salary Grab” Bill. This bill increased the salaries of repre- 
sentatives and senators, and retroactively included the salaries of the mem- 
bers of the existing congress. It was repealed at the next session. 

In 1875 the “whiskey ring” was brought to light. This was a more or 
less close association between distillers and federal officials for the purpose 
of defrauding the goverinneiit of a large amount of the internal revenue tax 
on distilled spirits; and, furthermore, of employing a part of the proceeds 
in political corruption. Grant’s secretary of war, W. W. Belknap, was im- 
peached for accepting bribes in making the appointments in his department. 
He was impeached and tried, but was acquitted on tlie ground that, having 
resigned, the senate was without jurisdiction in the case. The civil suit 
brought against him was di.smissed. The whole of Grant’s second term was 
characterised by a state of official demoralisation . “ Inefficiency and fraud were 
suspected even where they did not exist.” 

Two events of financial importance occurred during Grant’s two terms 
that should not be passed over in silence. One was the speculation in gold 
and the consequent “Black Friday” of September 24th, 1869. The other 
was the so-called “demonetisation of silver” and the panic of 1873. 

When gold ceased to circulate, in 1862, speculation in it began as a result 
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of* tlie depreciation of paper. In 1869 a clique of bpecuktors in New York 
fof which Jay Gould, president of the Erie Railway, was one) thought to 
corner the market in gold and thus make an immense fortune. This clique, 
succeeding in getting control of a largo percentage of the gold in the East, 
forced the price of that metal up to 164. But there was some hundred millions 
of gold in the United States treasury, more or less, and the president of the 
United States or the secretary of the treasury might at any time throw it 
on the market. The price had reached its highest point and the whole specula- 
tive world was in a feverish condition, when it was suddenly aimounced that 
the government would sell. The price immediately fell to 135, and the power 
of the clique was broken. This day — September 24th— has passed into history 
as Black Friday. 

By an act of February 12tli, 1873, the silver dollar of 412^ grams was 
dropped out of the list of silver coins. It was merely a nominal demone- 
tisation of silver, for the real demonetisation of that metal had been 
accomplished in 1853. Important consequences have been attached to this 
act of 1873. It has been charged that the law was the cause of the commer- 
cial crisis of September 1873 ; but so competent a critic as Laughlin ridicules 
the notion that a law which made no changes whatever in the actual metallic 
standard that had been in use for more than twenty years could produce 
financial disaster in seven months. He asserts that the act of 1873 "had 
little importance in changing existing conditions”; but he admits that its 
ultimate influences w'erc of the utmost consequence. He claims that had it 
not been for the demonetisation of the silver dollar in 1873 and 1874, the 
country would have found itself in 1876 with a single silver standard. In 
that event the resumption of specie payment on January 1st, 1879, would 
have been in silver, not in gold. The result would have been the repudiation 
of 15 per cent, of existing contracts and obligations. In this view, the act of 
1873 was a piece of the greatest good fortune, since its indirect effect was to 
save the financial credit of the nation.^ 

The panic of 1873 differed very materially from the great panics of 1837 
and 1857. The causes of the earlier panias were fairly evident, But in 1873 
tiade was good ; everyone was busy and wanted money to cany on industry. 
Railroads had been built to an unprecedented extent. During the hah decade 
ending with 1873, $1,700,000,000 had been thus spent in the country. But 
these outward evidences of prosperity were the real evidences of a_ coming 
crisis. Industry was very largely upon a paper basis. Speculation was 
rife, and it was only a question of a short time before the crisis was bound to 
come. The supposed wealth consisted mainly of the bonds of these railroads 
that would not pay dividends for years, and worthless mining and manufac- 
turing stock. During 1872 the balance of trade was strongly against the 
United States. The Chicago fire of October, 1871, by which $192,000,000 
worth of property was destroyed, and the Boston fire of November, 1872, 
which resulted in the loss of $75,000,000, no doubt must be classed as a 
partial cause of the disturbed condition of industrial affairs of 1873. The 
circulation of depreciated paper money led to a free contraction of debts by 
individuals, corporations, towns, cities, and states, and tins, of course, led to 
speculation. 

On the 18th of September the panic came. On the morning of that day, 
Jay Cooke, the agent of the United States government, with some $4,000,000 
held on deposit from all parts of the country, and with $15,000,000 of 


‘ J. L. Laughlin, History of Bimetallism in the United Stales, p. 93. 
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Northern Pacific paper, suspended. Next day the banldng finn^ot 
Hatch went under. Terror became universal. At eleven o’clock on the 2Qth 
the New York Stock Exchange, for the first time in its history, closed its doore 
For ten days the New York Clearing-House had to suspend. Products of Si 
kinds declined in price, as well as stocks and bonds. Factories either ran on 
short time or shut down entirely. But money flowed into New York from 
Europe and the W est, and the public began to purchase stocks freely, tempted 
by the low prices. _ ’ ^ 

The United States continued to advance in material welfare notwith- 
standing these drawbacks. The Centennial Exhibition at P^adelphia in 
1876 would be sufficient proof of this. The Centennial was not a financial 
success, but it illustrated aptly the great material prosperity the United 
States had made during the century of its existence. On July 4th of the 
centennial year Colorado was admitted to the Union. 

Before bringing President Grant’s two eventful terms to a close, reference 
should bo made to the act of July 14th, 1870, amending the naturalisation 
laws, and the act of January 14th, 1875, providing for the resumption of 
specie payments by the government on the 1st of January, 1879. The first 
act was merely a completion of the policy of the Fourteenth Amendment to 
the constitution. It admitted to citizenship, besides “free white persons,” 
“aliens of African nativity and persons of African descent.” Stringent 
provision was also made against the fraudulent naturalisation and registration 
of aliens. Federal supervisors were appointed to enforce the regulations in 
cities of over twenty thousand inhabitants. 


ADMINISTRATION OP PRESIDENT HAYES 

The scandals brought to light in the republican party during the second 
administration of Grant bore their fruits. The former vital question of re- 
construction could no longer be made the winning issue of the campaign. 
Furthermore, the republican party had to bear, in a measure, the responsibility 
for the financial distress of 1873. The democrats had secured every Southern 
state except Louisiana, South Carolina, and Florida, and the republican gov- 
ernments in these states were upheld only by the aid of bayonets. But what 
is more surprising is the fact that in the elections of 1874 and 1875 the demo- 
crats carried their state tickets in several Northern states, and elected their 
candidate for governor in Massachusetts. Moreover, they were overwhelm- 
ingly successful in the congressional elections. The republican majority of 
almost one hnndred was supplanted by a democratic majority of almost the 
same size. There was every indication of a political revolution at the next 
presidential election. 

The republicans, after a long struggle between rival factions, nominated 
Governor Rutherford B. Hayes, of Ohio, with William A. Wheeler, of New 
York, for vice-president. The democi'ats nominated Governor Samuel J. 
Tilden, of New York, and Thomas A. Hendricks, of Indiana, Thirty-eight 
states participated in the election. Once more the democratic party seemed 
to sweep the country. The morning after the election, November 8th, nearly 
every republican newspaper conceded the election of Mr. Tilden. He was 
believed to have carried every Southern state, and New York, Indiana, New 
Jersey, and Connecticut in addition. The whole number of electoral votes 
was 369, and upon this estimate the democratic candidate would have had 
203 and the republican candidate 166. But the existence of dual govern- 
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nients in South Carolina, Florida, and Louisiana, and an election complication 
in Oregon, threw the whole result into grave doubt and precipitated the most 
extraordinary contest that has taken place in the history of the country. If 
the republicans lost a single vote, the democratic candidate would be elected. 

In four states — South Carolina, Florida, Louisiana, and Oregon— there were 
double retui-ns. In South Carolina the republicans claimed that the negroes 
had been intimidated by white rifle-clubs, the democrats that “ detachments 
of tlie United States army stationed near the polls had prevented a fair and 
free election.’- Acting on this claim, the electors declined to be governed by 
the returns as specified by the state canvassers. Instead of casting their 
votes for Hayes, therefore, as they must have done, the democratic electors 
gave their ballots for Tilden and Hendricks. In Florida theie were similar 
differences. The canvassing boards and the governor certified to the election 
of the republican ticket, but a court decision declared that the democratic 
electors were entitled to meet and register their vote. In Louisiana each 
party claimed victory, and each attempted to establish its governor, its 
returning board, and its electoral college. In Oregon, the democratic 
governor arbitrarily adjudged one of the republican electors ineligible, and 
gave a certificate to the highest candidate on the democratic list ; notwith- 
standing which the republican electors met and voted for Hayes and Wheeler. 
Of course the democratic electors refused to take cognisance of this action on 
the part of their opponents, and, in a word, theie was total chaos. Such 
uncertainty had never attended the result of any previous election, and it 
was impossible to say how the tangle was to be unsnarled. 

The contest was now transferred to the halls of congress. The senate, 
which was republican, held that the Twenty-second Joint Rule, which had 
been in force in the counts of 1865, 1869, and 1873, and which provided tliat 
no disputed electoral vote could be counted unless both houses concurred in 
counting it, had not been re-enacted by the present congress, and hence was 
not in force. The house, w'hich was democratic, took the opposite view. 
Republicans claimed that the power to count the votes belonged to the presi- 
dent of the senate; democrats maintained that it belonged to congress and 
that no vote could be counted against the wishes of the house. Threats were 
made that Hayes should never be inaugurated, and military organisations to 
support Tilden’s claim were formed in several states. Happily, peaceful 
counsels prevailed, and in January, 1877, the famous Electoral Commission 
Act was passed. This act created a commission of fifteen — five to be selected 
by the senate, five by the house, four associate justices of the supreme court 
who w^ere designated by the act, and a fifth to be selected from the remaining 
associate justices by these four. It had been expected that the fifteenth 
member would be David Davis, a justice with democratic leanings but sup- 
posedly free from any marked prejudice one way or the other. But just 
before the bill became a law the democrats and a few independent republicans 
in the Illinois legislature unexpectedly elected Justice Davis to the United 
States senate, and he therefore declined to serve upon the commission. Justice 
Bradly, a republican, was selected as the fifteenth member. 

The commission thus contained eight republicans and seven democrats; 
and when the disputed cases were submitted to it, all were decided in favor 
of the republicans by a strict party vote. An attempt in the house to pre- 
vent the completion of the count failed because of the opposition of the 
speaker, Samuel J. Randall, and because friends of Hayes promised that if 
’ Stan-wood, Eiaiory of Fremdenttal Fleciions, pp. SS9, SSO. 
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he were allowed to become president he would refuse to supporMhe^re ^ h* 
lican state governments in South Carolina and Louisiana. On the 
morning of March 2 Hayes was declared elected by 185 to 184. On 
of March (the 4th being Sunday) he was inaugurated without any disLrh 
ance. The country acquiesced in the decision, but the democrats ha ' 
always maintained that Tilden was elected. ™ 

One thing was perfectly manifest to men of both parties— that provision 
should be made against the recurrence of such a dispute. However it was 
not until February 3rd, 1887, that a bill providing for the counting of the 
electoral votes was approved by the president. The Electoral Count Bill as 
this bill was called, throws upon the state, as far as possible, the responsibilitv 
of determining how its own presidential vote has been cast. The president 
of the senate opens the electoral certificates in the presence of both houses 
he then hands them to the tellers (two from each house), who read them aloud 
and record the votes. If there is a dispute, the set of returns certified to by 
the officially constituted state tribunal is accepted. Should there be two 
rival tribunals, the vote of the state is not counted unless each house sepa- 
rately agrees to accept one of them as official. 

One of President Hayes’ important acts after his inauguration was the 
withdrawal of federal troops in 1877 from South Carolina and Louisiana. 
The republican governments in these states were at once superseded by demo- 
cratic governments. Inasmuch as Florida had already gone democratic, 
that party was now hi entire control of the South. Hayes was criticised for 
what was termed his flagrant inconsistency for repudiating the very state 
governments to which ho had been entirely indebted for his election to the 
presidency. However that may be, the action of the president brought a 
welcome peace. Affairs at once became normal and the congressional policy 
of reconstructions had almost run its course. Bryce ^ secs in the disappear- 
ance of the carpet-bag and the negro movements, the opening of the third era 
in the political history of the South since the war. In the first, the whites 
had exclusive right of suffrage ; in the second, negro suffrage predominated ; 
in the third, it was to appear that alleged universal suffrage meant the actual 
supremacy of the whites. The South was no longer the country it was before 
the war. During the sixteen years between 1860 and 1876 it had experienced 
something like an industrial revolution. It became a great economic force 
working along entirely new lines of industrial development. Its old labour 
system had been swept away, and it was now prepared to enter the industrial 
contest with the rest of the world. 

Many believed that the so-called “ demonetisation of silver ” in 1873 would, 
if persisted in, work a hardship to taxpayers during the process of paying 
off the national debt. A bill was therefore passed through congress ui 1878, 
knoAvn as the Bland Silver Bill. The passage of the act was due to causes 
easily described. In dealing with economic questions there must be some 
difference of opinion as to the share played by different elements. Tausig 
regards the opposition to the contraction of the currency as the most im- 
portant episode in American history of this period. He admits that the 
movement in favour of the use of silver gained power from the desire of the 
silver-mining states to further their local interests by coining a larger quantity 
of this metal. But he contends that this was only a minor element in the 
agitation, though it was one to gain greater importance in later years. "The real 
strength of the agitation for the wideruseof silver as money,” he says, "conies 

‘ J. Bryce, The American Commonwealth, Vol. II, p. 483, 
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from the conviction of large masses of the people tliat the community has 
not enough money.-” ^ This act provided for the purchase by the government, 
each month, of not less than two million dollars' worth, and not more than 
four million dollars’ worth, of silver bullion, for coinage into silver dollars at 
the late of 412 > grains of standard silver (or 37 grains of fine silver) for 
each dollar. The secretary of the treasury was given discretion as to the 
amount he should purchase between those limits. No secretary purchased 
a gieater amount than the minimum during the time the act was in force. 
The number of silver dollars actually coined each month depended,, of course, 
upon the amount of silver bullion that could be purchased by two millions of 
dollars hi the medium of exchange. After the resumption of specie payment, 
when greenbacks became redeemable in gold, the number of silver dollars 
coined was, of course, greater than before when_ the greenbacks were irre- 
deemable. This piece of legislation restored the silver dollar to its full legal- 
tender character, but the disparity in value between it and the gold dollar 
at the ratio of 16 to 1 was so great that congress did not confer the right of 
free coinage upon silver. President Hayes vetoed the bill, but it was passed 
over his veto, February 2Stli, 1878. By another important provision of 
the act, silver certificates could be issued against the deposit of silver dollars. 
'Tliose who supported monometallism prophesied that the issues of these 
silver dollar’s would drive out gold. But it is inflation of the currency, and 
not debasement of it, that tends to drive out the metal of greater value. The 
new coinage was limited in amount, and the increased demands of commerce 
for money more than took up the increased amount of the currency. Silver 
dollars and silver certificates floated at par with gold ; and gold, instead of leav- 
ing the country, came into it in increased amounts. 

In accordance -with the act of January 14th, 1875, the government began 
the payment of specie in liquidatioir of greenbacks on the first day of January, 
1879. Specie payment had been suspended since 1862. This resumption of 
specie payment was due very largely to the efforts of John Sherman, secretary 
of the treasury. He accumulated before January 1st, 1879, $138,000,000 
of coin (nearly all of it gold) by the sale of 4^ per cent, government bonds 
redeemable in 1891. This was about 40 per cent, of the outstanding green- 
backs. Thirteen days before the time appointed for the resumption of specie 
payment the greenbacks bad reached par. As soon as the people were 
assured that the greenbacks were as valuable as gold, there was no inclination 
to demand the gold. The paper money was preferred as being more con- 
venient. 


Important labour difficulties marked a part of the administration of Hayes. 
In 1877 there was an extensive strike along the entire systems of the Baltimore 
and Ohio, the Pennsylvania, the Erie, and the New York Central railroads. 
The freight and passenger service was completely demoralised, and the militia 
and United States troops had to be called out to quell the rioting. Among the 
real causes of those labour troubles were, undoubtedly, the vast number of 
undesirable immigrants who had come to the country, the introduction of 
communist and anarchist doctrines from Europe, the arrogance of capitalists, 
and the greed and lawlessness of the newly developing trusts and gigantic 
corporations. 

Nevertheless, great industrial progress was being made by the country, 
and was, in a way, responsible for some of the disturbance. The submarine 
cable between the United States and Europe was successfully laid in 1869, 


* Taus'sig, The Stiver Situation in the Untied Stales, p. .5. 
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and one likewise between the United States and England in 1875. Again ' 
1869, continuous transportation between the Atlantic and Pacific coasts ha 1 
been made possible by the junction of the Union Pacific Eailway ivith thp 
Central Pacific. Consolidation was the rule. The a]iplication of electricitv 
to practical purposes leceived a decided impetus in 1875, when the dynamo 
was made practicable. The invention of Edison in lighting by electricity m 
1878 took us several steps still farther in advance. Add to tliis the inven- 
tions of Alexander Graham Boll, in conveying sounds by means of the electric 
wire, and the practical utilisation of these inventions, in 1877, in the telephone 
and we have a wonderful record of mdustrial development. ’ 

The second congress was democratic in both branches. But the demo- 
crats were not united, and were, in addition, inclined to be led astray by Van- 
dal and industrial fallacies. Consequently the party was unable to reap any 
distinct advantage by reason of its contiol of congress. The Bland Silver 
Bill had been passed over the president’s veto only by a combination mth 
republicans. Real legislation was almost at a stand-still. With his own party 
Mr. Hayes had but little more influence than had Johnson. _ Nor did he have 
a real hold upon the country. Wilson ^ is doubtless right in suggesting that 
Hayes '' was not aggressive enough to draw a party of his own about him.” 
It is conceded that he had amiability of character, and that he intended to 
conciliate the South. But, as often happens in the ease of a man who lacks 
the intense bias of the enthusiast, he succeeded in alienating the membeis of 
his own party in congress, without effecting the purpose of conciliation at 
which he aimed. 

TUB ADMINISTHATION op GARPIELD and ARTHUR 

Upon his return from a trip around the world. General Grant was again 
placed in nomination for the presidency at the republican national convention 
meeting at Chicago, June 6th, 1880. This was due to the efforts of the leac- 
tionary section of the republican party. A deadlock in the convention 
ensuecl, however, between Grant and Blaine, and as a result James A. Gar- 
field, of Ohio, received the nomination. The democrats nominated General 
W. S. Hancock, of Gettysburg fame. Garfield was elected, having received 
214 electoral votes, as against 155 for Hancock. The democrats cmried every 
Southern state, but no Northern states except New Jersey, California, and 
Nevada. The popular vote was very close, being for Gaifield 4,454,416, and 
for Hancock 4,444,952. The so-called greenback party (which had appeared 
four years before) received 308,678 votes for its presidential candidate, James B. 
Weaver, of Iowa ; and the prohibition candidate, Neal Dow, of Maine, received 
but 10,306 votes. The object and piinciplea of the greenback party wore .set 
forth in several paragraphs of its platform, to the effect that “ the right to 
make and issue money is a sovereign power to be maintained by the people 
for the common benefit,” — an assertion that conveys no very new or startling 
principle. It is further declared that all money should be issued and controlleo 
by the government directly, and not by or through banking corporations; and 
that the money thus issued, whatever Its character, must be a full legal 
tender for all public and private debts. The express issue is made that 
the greenback notes of the Civil War period should be substituted for the 
notes of the national banks, the system of national banks abolished, and 
the unlimited coinage of silver, as well as of gold, established by law.^ 

^ Wilson, A Ih'^toiy of the Aniejic.a7i Peoplet Vol V, pp. 119-151. 

^ McPherson, Handbook, of Politics for 2880, pp. 195, 196. 
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Garfield had owed his noinination to the deadlock created in the convention 
bv the supporters of Grant and Bhuiie. Tins deadlock was caused largely 
bv the continuation of the fight between two violent factions in the repub- 
lican party called the “stalwaits” and the “half-breeds.” The “stalwarts” 
controlled the distribution of appointed offices under the federal government 
during the administration of Grant, and contemptuously gave the name "half- 
breeds” to their dissatisfied republican opponents. Gaifield did his best to 
effect a settlement between the hostile factions, and did not recognise one 
faction more than another. The inevitable outbreak of hostilities came, 
however, when the president made nominations in New York which were 
distasteful to Roscoe Conlcling, the leader of the "stalwart” forces. Gar- 
field had made up a strong cabinet with Blaine as secietary of state, and 
the New York appointees were supporters of the latter, and not of Conkling. 
The open break came in the presentation of the name of William H. Robert- 
son for the collector of the port of New York, who was particularly objec- 
tionable to the New York senators. Consequently, in order to force an issue 
w'ith the president, both of the senators, Conkling and Platt, resigned and 
appealed to the New York legislature to sustain them in their course by a 
re-election. This the legislature, to their very great chagrin, refused to do, 
though not until after a bitter contest. 

The bitter passions engendered within the party as a result of this furious 
contest no doubt had something to do with the tragedy that soon ensued. 
On the morning of the 2nd of July, 1881, as President Garfield was i^on the 
point of takuig a train at the station of the Baltimore and Potomac Railway 
in Washington, he was shot by a disappointed office-seeker, Charles Jules 
Guiteau. The president lingered for eighty days, but finally died, on Sep- 
tember 19th, at Elberon, New Jersey. Guiteau was tried and finally executed 
for the crime on Jime 30th, 1882, though there was much doubt as to his sanity, 
Vice-President Chester A. Arthur became president for the remainder of the 
term. 

The assassination of President Garfield called the attention of the whole 


country to the need of civil service reform. Congress was no longer able to 
resist the pressure of public opinion. On January 9th, 1883, the Pendleton 
Civil Service Act was passed by congress with overwhelming majorities in 
its favour, both of the parties having imited in its support. President Arthur 
promptly signed the bill on the 16th. This act authorised the president, with 
the consent of the senate, to order appointments to the civil service to be made 
after competitive examinations. Likewise, to appoint three civil service com- 
missioners who were to have the management and development of the system. 

The canvass of the twenty-fifth presidential election was bitterly personal. 
The republican national convention, meetmg at Chicago, Jmie 3rd, 1884, had 
nominated James G. Blaine, of Maine, for president, and General John A. 
Logan, of Illinois, for vice-president. The democratic national convention, 
meeting in the same city, July Sth, had put forward Governor Grover Cleve- 
land, of New York, for president, and Thomas A. Hendricks, of Indiana, 
for vice-president. The election was an exceedingly close one, its result 
turning upon a plurality of only 1,149 in New York, by which the thirty-six 
electoral votes of that state were given to Cleveland. This secured his elec- 
tion- — he having secured 219 electoral votes to Blaine’s 182. The democrats 
carried every Southern state, and, m addition, New York, Connecticut, Indiana, 
Delaware, Maryland, and New Jersey, and continued in control of the house 
pf representatives, while the repubheans continued to have a small majority 
m the senate. 
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This election was characterised by a “bolt” from the republican party nf 
a group of men and their supporters noted for intelHgence and social position 
They supported civil service reform, denounced Blaine as a representative of 
corrupt political methods, and endorsed the democratic nominees. The move- 
ment was supported by George _W. Curtis and Carl Sehurz, among other 
prominent republicans, and likewise by several influential independent repub- 
lican newspapers. These men called themselves “independent republican’' 
but were called “mugwumps” by the "straight-out” republicans^ ’ 


THE ADMINISTRATION OP CLEVELAND (1S85-1S89 A.D ) 

The accession of the new administration to power brought two important 
subjects prominently before the country: (1) civil service reform and (2) 
tariff reform. Mr. Cleveland had pledged himself to a rigid enforcement of 
the Pendleton Act, and many of his supporters believed he would extend the 
reforms to other branches of the civil service. Mr. Cleveland did not make 
a clean sweep among the ofhcc-holders, but as his term advanced it became 
evident to many of his supporters who favoured civil service reform that the 
pressure of office-seekers and office-holders was proving too strong for the 
president’s resolution. 

In 1882 congress appointed a tariff commission which travelled through the 
country, taking testimony, and' made a report to congress. With this report 
as a basis, congress made a slight reduction of duties. Little else was done 
until President Cleveland, in his message of December 6th, 1887, finally com- 
mitted the demociatic party to tariff reform. In this message the president 
stated that “our present tariff laws, the vicious, inequitable, and illogical 
source of unnecessary taxation, ought to be at once revised and amended 
Our progress towards a wise conclusion will not be improved by dwelling upon 
the theories of protection and free trade. This savours too much of bandying 
epithets. It is a condition which confronts us, not a theory.” 

This message inspired a more united effort in the house to modify and 
simplify the tariff. The committee on ways and means, under the leadership 
of Mr. Mills, of Texas, reported a bill to the house on April 2nd, 1888. This 
bill proposed a reduction in the ad valorem duties (which ranged from 40 
per cent, to 90 per cent.) of from 30 per cent, to 45 per cent. 

The bill passed the house, but was defeated in the senate, where the re- 
publicans had a majority. In fact, the protectionists of the senate substituted 
a bill generally raising the duties in, stead of lowering them. The tariff question 
thus became the great issue in the election of 1888. 

In 1887 congress passed an Interstate Commerce Act which forbade dis- 
crimination in rates, the “pooling” of rates by competing lines of railways, 
Furthermore, such railways were not permitted to divide their earnings. 
The interstate commeice commission was likewise established with semi- 
judicial powers to enforce the act. Another important act of Cleveland’s 
administration was the act regulating the piesidential succession. This act 
was introduced by Senator Hoar, was passed by congress, and was approved 
by the president, January 18th, 1886. By previous statutes, in case of the 
death, removal, resignation, or disability of both president and vice-president, 
the presidency passed in order to the temporary president of the senate and 
the speaker of the house. This made possible the defeat of the will of the 
people as expressed m the election by putting in the presidency a man of the 
opposite party from the president’s. Oi', in case of the death of both president 
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and vice-president between two congresses, there would be no legal or con- 
stitutional successor to either place. The death of President Garfield, Sep- 
tember 19th, 1881, brought this to the attention of the people in a most forcible 
manner. Had President Ai-thur died at any moment between September 
19th 1881, and the meeting of the forty-eighth congress in December, the 
latter eventuality would have occurred. The Presidential Succession Act, 
therefore, devolved the succession upon the members of the cabinet in the order 
of the historical establishment of their several departments, beginning with 
the secretary of state. Both parties in congress agreed to a repeal of the 
Tenure of Office Act, by which congress had attempted to limit President 
Jolmson in his powers of dismissal from office in 1867. Two other important 
questions arose during this administration of President Cleveland — two ques- 
tions that had become chronic in their recuuence— namely, the question of the 
exclusion of the Chinese and the fisheries dispute. Mr. Cleveland’s tariff mes- 
sage made the issue of the next campaign. The democrats had accepted 
the issue imder protest, but the president’s message gave them an unmistak- 
able policy with which to go before the people in 1888. The president had not 
taken counsel with the leaders of his party, and they warned him that his stand 
might cost him his re-election. Nevertheless, he was firmly convinced that he 
was in the right, and had made up his mind to meet the issue squarely. 

The republican national nominating convention met at Chicago, June 
19th. Mr. John Sherman, of Ohio, was at first the leading candidate; but 
on the eighth ballot Mr. Benjamin Harrison, of Indiana, grandson of William 
Henry Harrison, received the nomination for president. The republican plat- 
form favoured bimetallism, the building up of the merchant marine, the reform 
of the civil service, and the admission of new states. The main issue, however, 
as in 1884, was the tariff, and the platform declared emphatically in favour of 
protection. The democrats met at St. Louis in July, and nominated Grover 
Cleveland and Allen G. Thurman, of Ohio, for president and vice-president 
respectively. The convention declared for the Mills Bill — that is, not for 
absolute free trade, but for very heavy reductions in the tariff. 

The campaign turned on the issue of protection or free trade in spite of the 
democratic disclaimer that their policy did not mean absolute free trade. 
The democrats were defeated. The popular vote for Mr. Cleveland was over 
one hundred thousand greater than that for Mr. Harrison ; hut the latter had 
a majority of sixty-five in the electoral college (233-168). The republicans 
also carried the house and retained their control of the senate. They thus 
once more had possession of the presidency and both branches of congress. 


TIIK ADWINISTRATIOlSr OF HAHRISOrT 

The republicans now took advantage of their control of both houses of 
congress and the presidency to revise the tariff. This step was undoubtedly 
due to the attack made upon the protective system by Cleveland in his message 
to congress in December, 1887. Under the chairmanship of William McKinley, 
of Ohio, the house committee on ways and means reported a tariff bill known 
as the McKinley Bill, which was finally accepted by both houses, and upon 
receiving the signature of the president became a law, October 1st, 1890. The 
bill swept away most of the duty on refined sugar (one-half cent a pound) and 
admitted all raw sugar free. For this action the republican party was accused 
of plajdng into the hands of the “Sugar Trust.” To placate the domestic 
producers of sugar, a bounty of two cents a pound, the rate of the preceding 
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duty, was given them. These domestic producers produced only about one^ 
tenth of the amount of sugar consumed in the country, and the bill bad in 
view particularly the stimulation of the beet-root culture. This policy stiU 
further emphasised the determination of the republican party to rely solely 
upon protective duties for the customs revenue. There was a considerable 
advance on woollen goods, while on cotton goods of the better grades the 
duties were particularly high. The most important change m duties on 
metals was the increase of the duty upon tin plate. This commodity had 
never been produced in the United States, and the increase of the duty upon 
it to cents per pound (equivalent to about 70 per cent, upon the value) 
was a direct manifesto by the republican party that not only should duties be 
placed upon commodities for the purpose of supporting an industry, but like- 
wise with the direct object in view of establishing an industry. At the late 
instance of the state department, this tariff bill provided for reciprocity 
through special treaties with other countries. This congress also enacted what 
has become known as the Sherman Law. By its provisions, it became the duty 
of the secretary of the treasury to purchase monthly 4,500,000 ounces of silver 
and to issue in place of the silver thus purchased treasury notes. The amount 
of the silver that was to be coined was left to the discretion of the secretary- 
depending upon what he deemed necessary for the redemption of these notes. 
The avowed object of the bill was to keep the silver money equal to gold, 
for, as the bill declared, it is the “ established policy of the United States to 
maintain the two metals at a parity with each other on the present legal ratio, 
or such ratio as may be provided by law.” ^ The coinage of silver dollars 
was accordinglj^ suspended by the treasury on July 1st, 1891. Tausig 
declares that this change occasioned both abuse and praise, but that it was 
really of no consequence whatever. He points out that the price of silver 
advanced rapidly for a month or two after the act was passed, and that at 
its highest, in August 1S90, it reached $1.21. The rise, however, proved to 
be but temporary, and after September a steady decline set in, which finally 
brought the price, in 1892, as low as 85 cents. 

In addition to the unsettled fisheries dispute. President Harrison's ad- 
ministration inherited the always chronic Behring Sea controversy. The 
United States claimed that it had acquired from Russia exclusive rights in 
Behring Sea, at least with regard to seal-fishing. This the British government, 
representing the Canadians, denied, holding that there could be no exclusive 
rights outside three miles off shore. By an agreement of February 29th, 1892, 
the whole question was submitted to arbitration. 

There were seven arbitrators in aU — two represented the United States, 
two represented Great Britain, and one each was appointed by_ the French, 
the Italian, and the Swedish governments. The court of arbitration met 
at Paris on March 23rd, 1893, and decided that all the rights of Russia as to 
jurisdiction and the seal fisheries in Behring Sea east of the water boundary 
passed unimpaired to the United States 'under the treaty of March 30th, 1867 ; 
that the United States has not any right of protection or property in the fur- 
seals frequenting the islands of the United States in the Behring Sea when 
such seals are found outside the ordinary three-mile limit. 

_A bill “ to absolutely prohibit the coming of Chmese persons into the 
United States,” reported by Mr. Geary, of California, was passed by the 
house, April 4th, 1892. In the senate a substitute was reported and 'wm 
adopted. A compromise biH, slightly modifying the house bm, was the result. 

* F, W. Taussig, The Stiver Sitwtion, in the United States, pp. 50, 51. 
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Among the treaties or Harrison s term was a tripartite arrangement con- 
cerning the Samoan Islands with Germany and Great Britain, which gave 
omen of a coining departure from the traditional policy of continental con- 
finement, so as to extend i^erican influence, conjointly with that of European 
powers, far across the Pacific. m • 

During this administration, Oldahoma Territory was opened up to settle- 
ment (March 22nd, 1889) and seven new states were admitted to the Union. 
North Dakota and South Dakota were proclaimed states by the president 
November 3rd, 1889 ; Montana, November 8th, and Washington, November 
nth, of the same year; likewise Wyoming, July 10th, 1890, and Idaho, July 
3rd, 1890. 

On May 31st, 1889, occurred the Jolmstowu flood, caused by the brealdng 
of a dam, and as a result of which at least five thousand persons lost their 
lives, and property worth $10,000,000 was utterly destroyed. October 2nd, 
1889, representatives of the leading governments of Central and South America, 
together with the republic of Mexico, rnet representatives chosen by the 
United States in the so-called Pan-American congress held at Washington. 
The object of the congress was to bring the three Americas into a closer union 
for purposes of trade and of mutual advantage. 

The revolution that occurred in Chili during the autumn of 1891 was the 
iadireot cause of a controversy between that covmtry and the United States. 
One act after another following the revolution finally led to an attack, Octo- 
ber 16th, upon United States sailors who had landed at Valparaiso from the 
United States ship Baltimore. As a result, two United States sailors were 
killed and eighteen wounded. A suitable apology was not exacted from 
Chili until after the United States government had issued a practical ulti- 
matum demanding one, and fortifying it by most ominous preparations for war. 

The republicans, meeting at Minneapolis in June, 1892, nominated Benjamin 
Harrison and Wliitelaw Reid for president and vice-president respectively. 
The democrats, meeting at Chicago in the same month, nominated Grover 
Cleveland and Adlai E. Stevenson. The republican party affirmed protection 
linked with reciprocity as the true tariff creed. Cleveland swept the country 
with an umexpectedly large electoral and popular vote. For the first time 
since 1861 the republicans lost control of the executive and both branches of 
congress. The most striking feature of the elections was the great losses of the 
republicans in the West. 


SECOND ADMINISTRATION OF CLEVELAND (1893-1897 A.D.) 

“On the 4th of March, 1893, for the first time in the history, a president 
returned to the White House which he had once vacated, to resume official 
authority and succeed his own successor. Cleveland^ new inaugural address 
was in a serious strain, as though foreboding the business distress of the 
country now near at hand, and his own doubts about uniting upon a judicious 
line of policy the new and incongruous elements that had borne him back to 
power.” 1 

On the 4th of July, 1894, the republic of Hawaii, named from one of the 
Sandwich Islands, was established. It was modelled on the government of 
the Umted States, and President Cleveland formally recognised it as a “free, 
sovereign, and independent republic.” This was not done, however, until 

Sohouler, Encyclovoedia Britannica (10th edition), Vol. XXXIII, article on 
“United States," p. 592, 
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after an interesting chapter in the diplomatic history had nearly^closM''^T' 
1893 a part of the inhabitants of Hawaii had risen in revolt against an attem t 
of their queen, Liliuokalani, to promulgate a new constitution obviously f 
the purpose of increasing her power in the government. The revolution 
successful, and the provisional government established was immediately recoc 
nised by the United States minister, Mr. Stevens. Commissioners were sent 
to Washington to apply for amiexation, and on the 16th of February 1893 ^ 
President Harrison sent a message to the senate, submittmg an annexation 
treaty and recommending its ratification. Meantime, the United States min- 
ister at Honolulu, on the 9th of February, acting without instructions had 
established a protectorate over the islands. While the treaty was pending 
Mr. Cleveland became president, and one of his first acts after inauguration 
was the withdrawal of the treaty from consideration by the senate. The 
president then despatched a coimnissioner, Mr. Blount, to the Hawaiian 
Islands to examine and report upon the circumstances attending the change 
of government. The report of the commissioner and the decision of the 
president, as given in the latter’s message to congress, December 18th, 1893 
was that “ the lawful government of Hawaii was overthrown, without the 
drawing of a sword or the firing of a shot, by a process every step of wMeh 
it may safely be asserted, is directly traceable to and dependent for its suc- 
cess upon the agency of the United States, acting through its diplomatic and 
naval representatives. I mistake the American people if they favour the 
odious doctrine that there is no such thing as international morality; that 
there is one law for a strong nation and another fpr a weak one; and that 
even by indirection a strong power may, with impunity, despoil a weak one 
of its territory.” The president offered to use his best efforts to restore the 
status quo if a general amnesty would be granted to the supporters of the 
provisional government and the past buried. This the queen refused to do, 
and the provisional government continued in power, promulgating a repu^ 
lican constitution, July 24th, 1894. 

The annexation of the Hawaiian Islands was not accomplished until the 
administration of President McKinley. Their annexation was then urged by 
Captain Mahan and other naval men, who held that they were needed as a 
military base of defence and of naval operations in the Pacific. June 16th, 
1897, the president transmitted to congress a new treaty providing for the 
annexation of the islands. The opposition to the treaty was so strong that in 
all probability the plan would have failed had the war with Spain not ren- 
dered the islands doubly desirable from a military and naval standpoint. A 
joint resolution to accept the offered cession was therefore carried through 
congress, and was approved by the President on the 7th of July, 1898. 

December 17th, 1895, President Cleveland sent a message to congress 
relating to the disputed boundary between British Guiana and Venezuela, 
that startled the country. Preceding this message, the government had been 
engaged in an extensive correspondence with the government of Great Brit- 
ain relative to a peaceful settlement of the whole difficulty. But the corre- 
spondence had come to naught, the British government having refused to 
submit the dispute to arbitration. The president’s message was peremptoiy 
and threatening, and congress supported it with alacrity. Pursuant to the 
president’s suggestion that a commission he appointed to ascertain the “trae 
divisional Ime” between Venezuela and British Guiana, congress, December 
20th, passed an act authorising the appointment of such a commission aud 
appropriated $100,000 for the expenses of its work. Fortunately, the presi- 
dent’s message did not provoke the same warlike feeling in England that it 
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iTin°the United States, and even in the latter country the bellicose spirit 
was soon superseded by a desire for arbitration. The president appointed a 
commission of five, which, after organisation, at once addressed a letter to 
the secietary of state suggesting a friendly^ intimation to the governments of 
Great Britain and Venezuela that their assistance and co-operation would be 
welcome in securing evidence. The British government met the overture in 
a friendly manner. However, before the labours of the commission were 
completed, the governments of the United States and Great Britain had 
already come to a practical understanding. After much preliminary corre- 
spondence, on the 2nd of February, 1897, a treaty between the two countries 
was signed at Washington embodying an agreement to arbitrate the dispute. 
The tribunal was to consist of five jurists : two on the part of Great Britain, 
two on the part of Venezuela, and the fifth to be selected by the other four. 
The first four were provided for in the treaty — the two representing Vene- 
zuela being justices of the supreme court of the United States. The tribunal 
met in Paris on the 15th of June, 1899, and on the 3rd of October of the same 
year rendered what is said to have been a unanimous decision. It was in 
the main favourable to the contention of Venezuela. 

The victory of the democrats in the twenty-seventh presidential election 
led to a revision of the tariff, only four years after the embodiment of the 
extremest doctrine of protection in the McKinley Act. In 1894 the demo- 
cratic members of the house committee on ways and means reported a tariff 
bill which, when finally enacted into a law, became known as the Wilson Bill. 
The senate, however, raised the duties somewhat and restored many specific 
duties. After a long and bitter struggle in conference between the two 
houses, the senate bill was finally accepted unchanged on the 13th of July, 
1894. The president refused to sign the bill, but permitted it to become a law 
without his signature. In general, this tariff made but one important change 
—the placing of wool upon the free list. 

By the summer of 1893 the country's financial condition had become so 
critical that on June 5th the president declared his purpose to call an extra 
session of congress to meet in the first half of September. “Hard times” 
had come to multitudes of people. There had been a money panic in the 
spring of the year, and it hacl been followed by many disastrous failures. Mr. 
Cleveland's message to congress, August 8th, embodied an exposition of what 
he considered to bo the evils of the Sherman Act of 1890, and concluded with 
an earnest recommendation that its purchase clause be immediately repealed. 
The repeal measure was carried. This put a stop to further buying of great 
quantities of silver, and checked the making of silver dollars. Then a slow 
recovery of business confidence began, which was much retarded and dis- 
turbed, however, by the uncertainty of congressional action on tariff and cur- 
rency questions. 

On the 28th of January, 1895, President Cleveland, in a special message 
to congress, renewed his appeal which he had made at the opening of the session 
for legislation to correct the mischievous working of the existing currency 
system. But his suggestion was not acted upon by congress. The silver 
interests were too strong, and the government was forced to make a new issue 
of bonds under the old act for the replenishing of its gold reserve and the 
maintenance of its financial credit. In every instance, the issuance of bonds 
was condemned by the opponents of the administration. 

The industrial disturbances throughout the country continued but little 
unabated. In the spring of 1894 (March 25th), a horse-dealer, named Coxey, 
led an “army” of the unemployed from Massillon, Ohio, to Washington, to 
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demand relief from the government. The movement was imitated in^oth^ 
parts of the country, and soon other “armies” began their march from the 
Pacific states, from Texas, and from Massachusetts. A moie motley eather^ 
ing had never taken place in the history of the country. In all, these “ amie-' 
were made up of five or six thousand persons and were composed of honest 
men seeking work, of tramps and criminals seeking to avoid work and of 
younger men looking for fun and excitement. Coxey and a few of his men 
(about 350) succeeded in reaching Washington by May 1st, where Coxev 
was merely arrested for walking on the grass in the White House grounds 
Having accomplished nothing, his "army” was soon disbanded. 

The movement, however, was very significant of the unsettled and un- 
satisfactory condition of industrial affairs. It was followed shortly after- 
wards by a strike of some four thousand workmen employed in the car shops 
of the Pullman Company, at the town of Pullman, near Chicago. Acts ol 
violence now followed, a,nd the interruption of the United States mails brought 
the strikers within the jurisdiction of the Federal courts. The leaders of the 
strike were indicted and placed under arrest, and President Cleveland made 
known his intention to protect the mails and keep interstate commerce open. 
His proclamation to this effect was supported by the despatch of United 
States troops to Chicago and to places in California. The leaders of the 
American Railway Union attempted to precipitate a strike fn all departments 
qf industry throughout the country, but were unsuccessful. The Riilman 
strike came to an end practically by the 15th of July. 

At the beginning of these industrial disturbances and right in the midst 
of them, two expositions of international importance were held. The World’s 
Columbian Exposition was opened by the president in the spring of 1893, and 
the Cotton States and International Exhibition in the autumn of 1895 The 
former was held at Chicago and the latter at Atlanta. The World’s Fair 
was a success in every respect except financially. The exhibition at 
Atlanta illustrated most aptly the wonderful progress made by the South 
since the Civil War. An act of congress approved by the president on the 31st 
of March, 1896, fittingly closed the period of “reconstruction." It provided 
for the removal of the disabilities placed upon Southern leaders as a result of 
their participation in the Civil War. 

January Ith, 1896, upon proclamation of the president, Utah was admitted 
as a state after its citizens had adopted a constitution forever prohibiting 
polygamous or plural marriages. 

The agitation for mouetai-y reforms on the part of the financial leaders 
of the country, during the summer and autmnn of 1896, and the counter 
agitation to force the unlimited coinage of silver on equal terms with gold, 
were clearly indicative of the direction the presidential campaign was to take. 
The free-silver propaganda was pushed by influential men in both parties 
But, shortly, a financial policy began to crystallise around each of the two 
parties. Southern and W^estern influences carried the democratic party into 
advocacy of free silver, while Eastern and Central Western influences controlled 
the republican party in the interests of a gold standard. The republican 
national convention was held at St. Louis in June and nominated William 
McKinley, ex-governor of Ohio, for president on the first ballot. The demo- 
cratic convention met at Chicago in July and resulted in the unexpected 
nomination for the presidency of William J. Bryan, of Nebraska, one oi 
the leaders of the free-silver democracy of the West. The money question 
caused a split in both of these parties. The campaign was one of the most 
remarkable in many respects that the country had ever passed througfl- 
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Never in any former political contest were the questions involved discussed 
with more heat. McKinley won, however, receiving 271 electoral votes to 
Bryan’s 176. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OP MoKINLEY (1897-1901 A. D.) 

President McKinley called congress together in extra session on the 15th 
of March, and asked for immediate action to increase the revenue of the govern- 
ment by increased duties. In response to this demand, congress passed the 
Dingley Tariff Bill, which became a law July 7th, 1897. The restoration of 
the duties on wool was the salient feature in the Dingley Act. In addition to 
wool, certain other raw materials, which the Wilson tariff of 1894 admitted 
free were subjected to duties. Furthermore, the policy of reciprocity was not 
only revived, but its scope was even enlarged. 

In his annual message to congress at the opening of the session in December, 
1896, President Cleveland called attention to the unhappy state of Cuba. 
“The spectacle of the utter ruin of an adjoining country, by nature one of 
the most fertile and charming on the globe, would engage the serious atten- 
tion of the government and people of the United States in any chcmnstances. 
In point of fact, they have a concern with it which is by no means of a 
wholly sentimental or philanthropic character. Our actual pecuniaiy interest 
in it IS second only to that of the people and government of Spain. It should 
be added that it cannot be reasonably assumed that the hitherto expectant 
attitude of the United States will be indefinitely maintained.” 

When the liberal party came into power at Madiid with Sagasta at its 
head, Weyler was recalled and General Blanco put in his place. Furthermore, 
a new constitution was announced which gave the colony what seemed to be 
a Wy autonomous government under a parliament of its own. This consti- 
tution was not given a fair trial, for it had come too late for a test of its 
practicability. General Fitzhugh Lee, consul-general of the United States at 
Havana, said of it that it was “an elaborate system of ‘home rule' with a 
string to every sentence.” 

On the 14th of December, 1897, and 8th of January, 1898, General Lee 
made reports to the department of state upon the condition of the reconcen- 
trados, that stirred up public opinion throughout the United States to a high 
state of excitement. This feeling had been growing in intensity for months 
past and continuously threatened a rupture of peaceful relations between 
the United States and Spain. Such was the state of affairs when suddenly 
a crisis was precipitated on the morning of the 15th of February, 1898, by 
news that the United States battle-ship Maine, while paying a visit of courtesy 
to the harbour of Havana, had been totally destroyed on the previous evening 
by an explosion which killed most of her crew. 

The United States appointed a naval court of inquiry to make an investi- 
gation, as did likewise the Spanish government. The former court reported 
that “ the loss of the Maine was not in any respect duo to the fault or negligence 
on the part of any of the officers or members of her crew ; that the ship was 
destroyed by the explosion of a submarine mine, which caused the partial 
explosion of two or more of her forward magazines.” The Spanish naval 
board of inquiry reported that the explosion resulted from causes within the 
ship itself. The Spanish government then urged that the whole question 
should be referred to a committee of persons chosen by different nations. The 
United States declined to accept this proposal. 

The tension between the United States and Spain now approached the 
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breaking point. On the 11th of April President McKinley addressed a rpemi 
message to congress, setting forth the unsatisfactory results of the negotiations 
with S^ioain, and declaring that “in the name of humanity, in the name of 
civilisation, in behalf of endangered American interests, which gives us the 
right and the duty to speak and act, the war in Cuba must stop.’’ The 
message closed with a request that the president be authorised to take means 
for securing a “full and final termination of hostilitie,?” in the oppressed 
island.^ 

After a brief contest between the two houses over the method of procedure 
to carry out the suggestion of the president, a joint resolution was passed 
April 18th, declaring “ that the people of the island of Cuba are and of a right 
ought to be free and independent.” The resolution demanded, furthermore 
that Spain should withdraw absolutely from Cuba, and the president was 
directed to use the military and naval force of the United States to make the 
resolution effective. In addition, the resolution disclaimed any intention 
on the part of the United States to assume in any way, except for pacification 
jurisdiction over Cuba; and furthermore declared its intention to “leave the 
government and control of the island to its people.” ^ 

Following out a suggestion of the president in a message, April 25th, 
congress adopted a joint resolution on the same day declaring “ tLat war bej 
and the same is hereby, declared to exist, and that war has existed since the 
21st day of April, 1898, including said day, between the United States of 
America and the kingdom of Spain.” 

At the outbreak of the war the regular army of the United States num- 
bered but 28,000 officers and men. Under an authority of congress, this 
was shortly increased to 2,191 officers and nearly 42,000 men. At the same 
time a volunteer army was speedily raised. 'The president issued a proc- 
lamation on i^ril 23rd, calling for 125,000 volunteers; and another proc- 
lamation on May 25th, calling for 75,000 more. Before the end of May 
118,580 of these volunteers had been mustered in, and later were assembled 
in various camps and prepared for service in a more or less hurried manner. 
Among the volunteer regiments organised, one known as that of the Rough 
Riders greatly excited pulolic interest. The command of one of the proposed 
three regiments of rough riders was offered to Theodore Roosevelt (then 
assistant secretary of the navy), who had some knowledge of ranch life. 
Roosevelt promptly declined the honour, however, on the score that his 
military experience was insufficient to warrant him in taking command of a 
regiment. He asked for and received, however, the second place in the 
regiment commanded by Colonel Leonard Wood. 

On the Mst of April a blockade of Cuban ports was ordered vmder the 
command of Admiral William T. Sampson. Likewise, Commodore W. S. 
Schley was ordered to organise a “flying squadron” of fast, armed steamers 
at Fortress Monroe. While these preparations were being made in the West, 
plans were being perfected for a successful attack upon Spain’s colonial pos- 
sessions in the Far East. The president had ordered Commodore George 
Dewey, who was in command of the United States Asiatic squadron at Hong- 
Kong, to proceed at once to Manila, the capital of the Philippines, and “cap- 
ture or destroy” the Spanish squadron which guarded that fort. The Span- 
iards were in no condition to resist an attack, and on May 1st, 1898, Dewey 
was able to report the total destruction of the Spanish squadron without the 
loss of a man on the American fleet. 

* Congressional Record, April 11th, 1S9S. 

® Congressional Record, April ISth, 1898. 
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^**^trpoii the opening of hostilities, a Spanish squadron of four armoured 
ciiiisers and some smaller vessels was assembled at the Cape Verde Islands 
under the command of Rear-Admiral Pascual Gervera. Being in Portuguese 
waters the fleet was compelled to set sail after a proclamation of neutrality 
was issued by Portugal on the 2_9th of Apiil. After causing the American 
people considerable anxiety of mind as to its ultimate destination, the fleet 
put in at Santiago de Cuba. May 29th a blockade of that_ port was estab- 
bshed by the i^erican fleet, inasmuch as it was found impracticable to 
attack the fleet within the harbour. Some weeks later (June 22nd-24th) 
the Aznerican troops under General Shafter disembarked at Daiquiri and 
advanced to Siboney. Their forces were to co-operate with the naval forces 
in operations for the capture of Santiago de Cuba. After a series of sharp 
skirmishes on the 1st and 2nd of July, the Americans succeeded in capturing 
the steep heights of El Caney and San Juan wMch overlooked the city of 
Santiago. In the mean time, wMle Admiral Sampson and General Shatter 
w^ere in consultation about making an attack on the city, Commodore Schley, 
of the flagship Brooklyn, and the commanders of the other vessels of the 
fleet, guarded the entrance to the harbour of the city. Not long after the 
departure of Admiral Sampson, for the conference with General Shafter on 
the morning of July 3rd, Admiral Cervera made a desperate attempt to save 
Ids squadron by escaping to sea. But the attempt was futile— the whole 
squadion being destroyed and Cervera himself captured. These two naval 
victories — Manila and Santiago — effectually eliminated Spain as a sea-power. 

July 17th the Spanish commander of Santiago de Cuba formally surren- 
dered the city and the distiict to General Shafter. With the fall of Santiago 
the occupation of Porto Rico became the next strategic necessity. This 
duty was intrusted to General Miles, and by the 12th of August much of the 
island was in his possession. On the 13th of this same month the city of 
Manila passed into the hands of the United States forces in co-operation with 
the Pliilippine insurgents. It was not until the 16th of August that a cable- 
gram reached Manila containing the text of the president’s proclamation 
directing a cessation of hostilities. August 12th the secretary of state of 
the United States and the French ambassador had signed a piotocol pre- 
liminary to the drawing up of a treaty of peace bringing about a cessation 
of hostilities between the United States and Spain. Correspondence leading 
to tHs issue had begun as early as July 26th. A discussion between the 
Spanish and American commissioners at Paris, based upon the provisions of 
the protocol, was prolonged until the 10th of December, 1S98, when the 
former yielded to what they protested against as hard terms, and the treaty 
of peace was signed. By the terms of the treaty Spain M) relinquished 
all claim of sovereignty over and title to Cuba; (2) she ceded Porto 
Rico and other islands under her sovereignty in the West Indies, and 
likewise the island of Guahan, or Guam, in the Lachones; and finally (3) 
she ceded the archipelago known as the Philippine Islands for a consid- 
eration of $20,000,000. The United States, in turn, agreed to admit 
Spanish ships and merchandise to the ports of the Philippine Islands on 
the same terms as slrips and merchandise of the United States for a period 
of ten years. 

There developed considerable opposition to the ratification of the treaty 
in the senate by reason of the acquisition of the Philippine^ Islands. Wliile 
this discussion was going on, the insurgent forces at Manila attacked the 
United States forces under General Otis and Rear-Admiral Dewey._ The 
Fflipinos were driven back, however, with great loss. This was the beginning 
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of a somewhat intermittent struggle of the Philippine insurgents^ 
establishment of the authority of the United States government in the archi^ 
pelago. It practically disappeared, however, upon the capture of the insS' 
gent leader, Emiho Aguinaldo, in the spring of 1901. The day after the 
beginning of this insurrection, that is, February 6th, 1899, the senate ratified 
the treaty by a vote of fifty-seven to twenty-seven. By its terms the United 
States was left the guardian of Cuba until the people of that island were in a 
position to establish a government of their own. 

The direct cost of the war with Spain was about $130,000,000, while the 
indirect cost would undoubtedly foot up a vastly larger sum. ’ 

The conduct of the war department was criticised severely. Charges of 
the ill effects of administrative “ red tape,” politics, and positive mefficiency 
led to the appointment by the president, in September, 1898, of an investi- 
gating commission. The report of this commission, made in the following 
February, could not be described as entirely satisfactory to the country at 
large. 

The three great results of the Spanish War, in so far as the United States 
is concerned, might be summarised as follows: (1) embarkation upon a 
policy of colonisation ; (2) entrance upon the career of a world-wide power • 
(3) a greater unification of the different sections of the United States. The 
close of the war made it possible for the United States to take up for con- 
sideration other matters of international importance. In the spring of 1899 
the United States sent commissioners to The Hague to meet representatives 
from other nations for the purpose of electing a tribunal for the pacific settle- 
ment of international conflicts. The Hague Peace Conference Treaty was 
drawn up and later was ratified by the senate of the United States. Near 
the end of the same year the joint control of the Samoan Islands by Germany, 
England, and the United States came to an end and the islands were parti- 
tioned between the three countries. Probably the most important negotia- 
tions of all were those leading to the signature of the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty 
between the United States and Great Britain to facilitate the construction 
of an isthmian canal. The treaty rvas amended by the senate in so radical 
a maimer that the British government, early in March, 1901, was compelled 
to reject it. Later, however, a satisfactory treaty was agreed upon. 

Legislation leading to the establishment of the monetary system of the 
country upon a sound basis was secured March 14th, 1900, when the Financial 
Bill became a law. This bill had for its object “ the fixing of the standard 
of value and the maintaining at a parity with that standard of all forms of 
money issued or coined by the United States.” It affirmed that “the unit 
of value is the dollar, consisting of 25.8 grains of gold, nine-tenths fine,” and 
made it the duty of the secretary of the treasury to maintain aU forms of 
money issued or coined at a parity with this standard.^ 

Before the close of this administration congress provided (1900) a gov- 
ernment for the people of Porto Rico. Late in the spring of 1901 the power 
of congress to deal as it sees fit with the colonies was sustained by a decision 
of the supreme court of the United States. At the same time congress author- 
ised the president to leave the control of Cuba to its people provided they 
agreed to certain conditions. Among these conditions were that the Cubans 
should maintain their right of independence, and that they shoifid recognise 
the right of the United States to preserve that independence, if necessary; 
and also to protect life, property, and individual liberty in that island. These 


' Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 1900, pp. 72, 73. 
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Conditions were accepted, and on May 20th, 1902, the United States formally 
recogaized the new republic of Cuba. _ ^ ^ 

The census taken in 1900 revealed a population in the states, territories 
including Hawaii), Indian reservations, and Alaska, of 76,303,387, which 
ke population of the insular possessions not incorporated in the United 
States increased to about 85,271,730. The wealth of the country was esti- 
mated at $94,300,000,000. 

In the presidential campaign of 1900 the platform adopted by the repub- 
lican convention, which met at Philadelphia on the 19th of June, declared in 
favour of the gold standard and defended the American policy in the Philip- 
pines as the only one which could honourably have been followed; while the 
platform adopted by the democratic convention, which met at Kansas City 
on the 4th of July, reiterated the demand of 1896 for the unlimited coinage of 
silver at the ratio of sixteen to one, but put forward the question of expan- 
don, or “imperialism,” as “the paramount issue of the campaign." For 
their candidates the republicans nominated President William McKinley 
for re-election and Theodore Roosevelt, then governor of New York, for vice- 
president; the democrats selected William J. Biyan for president and Adlai 
E. Stevenson for vice-president. Wlien the election came, it resulted in 
republican success; for, though many republicans, among them ex-President 
Harrison, Senator Hoar, and Mr. Tliomas B. Reed, were dissatisfied with the 
administration’s course towards the Philippines, while others deplored its 
tenderness towards certain fmancial interests, most of them were mevented 
by their distrust of Mr. Bryan’s free-silver ideas from joining with the Demo- 
crats. About fourteen million votes were cast, of which McKinley received 
7,214,027, and Bryan 6,342,514. The former’s electoral vote was 292, while 
the latter’s was but 155. 

ADMINISTRATION OF MoKINLET AND ROOSEVELT 

But President McKinley was not destined to fill out many months of his 
new term of office. In the spring of 1901 the Pan-American Exposition had 
been opened at Buffalo. It differed from other expositions in that it was 
especially designed to show the progress made by the nations of North, South, 
and Central America in agriculture, manufactures, and the arts. In addition 
to this, it had a distinct purpose to unite all the nations of the three Americas 
in closer commercial intercourse for their common benefit. President McKin- 
ley visited the exposition in September and gave expression to tins latter 
sentiment. The day after his address, on Friclay afternoon, September 6th, 
the president gave a public reception in the music-hall of the exposition. It 
was at this reception, while shaking hands with the people, that the president 
was shot twice by a young anarchist named Leon F. Czolgosz. Mr. McKinley 
lingered about a week, and died early on Saturday morning, September 14th. 
Under the provisions of the constitution, Mr. Roosevelt became president. 

The new president brought to the duties of his office one of the most force- 
ful and compelling personalities that has yet appeared in American public life. 
Although the youngest man who had ever occupied the presidential chair, 
his experience had been both long and varied. Soon after his graduation 
from Harvard he entered the Now York legislature, where, despite his youth, 
he gained a high reputation as a leader of the reform forces. From 1884 to 
1886 he lived on a ranch in western Dakota, and there acquued a knowledge 
of the men of the frontier which he was later to put to novel use. In 1886 
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he was an unsuccessful candidate on the republican ticket for mayor of No 
York; from 1889 to 1895 served with much credit on the United States civ^ 
service commission ; and from 1895 to 1897 displayed great energy as pre-’i 
dent of the New York City police eommisBion. Mr. Roosevelt was dso^'a 
frequent contributor to the magazines; while by works on The Naval War 
of 1812, The Winning of the West, and other subjects he gained a prominent 
place among American historians. In 1897 he became assistant secretary 
of the navy; and foreseeing that a war with Spain was inevitable, he did much 
to prepare our navy for the splendid work which it accomplished. Upon the 
outbreak of the war he and his friend Dr. Leonard Woocl organised, as already 
related, a volunteer regiment composed of cowboys, Indians, frontiersmen 
football players, and other adventurous spirits; and when Wood was pro^ 
nioted to a brigadier-generalcy, Roosevelt took chief command. The regi- 
ment displayed remarkable fighting qualities in the campaign against Santiago 
and went down to history as “Roosevelt’s Rough Riders.” Upon his return 
home Colonel Roosevelt was elected governor of New York. In 1900 his 
extraordinary popularity with the people of the country and the intrigues of 
certain politicians who wished to “shelve” him combined to make him against 
his will the republican nominee for the vice-presidency. 

Upon his unexpected succession to the presidency Mr. Roosevelt retained 
the cabinet of his predecessor and pledged himself to carry out his prede- 
cessor’s policy. In the summer and autumn of the following year a great 
strike paralyzed the anthracite coal industry of the country and brought 
much suffering to those who were dependent upon coal for fuel, but through 
the activity of the president the differences betw^een the miners and their 
employers were finally arbitrated by a commission selected by him. In the 
same year suit was Drought by his order against the Northern Securities 
Company, a corporation which had been formed with the object of uniting 
the Great Northern and Pacific railroads in such a way as to control transpor- 
tation in the northwest and eliminate all competition. The contention on 
which the suit was based was that this merger amomitcd to a restraint of 
interstate trade as forbidden by the Sherman Anti-Trust Act of 1890; this 
contention was sustained by the circuit court of appeals at St. Paul in April, 
1903, and, upon appeal, by the supreme court in March, 1904. The outcome 
is believed to have prevented the formation of other similar companies and 
to have exercised a salutary effect upon financial circles. In 1903 the long 
standing controversy over the boundary line between Canada and Alaska 
was settled in favour of the United States; the same year saw the establish- 
ment of a department of commerce and labour; and in 1904 occurred at St. 
Louis a great exposition commemorative of the purchase of Louisiana. 

By far the most important act of the administiation, however, consisted 
in bringing to a head the long meditated plan for an Isthmian canal. After 
the abrogation, as already described, of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty of 1850 a 
ti’eaty was negotiated with Colombia for the right of way across the Isthmus 
of Panama; but the Colombian congress refused to ratify it. Angered by 
this refusal, the people of the Isthmus in November, 1903, set up the inde- 
pendent state of Panama; their independence was at once recognized by the 
president, and a favourable treaty was made with the new state. By this 
treaty the United States secured perpetual control over a strip ten miles wide 
across the Isthmus as well as other privileges; while in return it agreed to 
guarantee the independence of Panama and to pay $10,000,000 down and 
$250,000 yearly after the expiration of nine years. The French company's 
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works and rights on the Isthmus were also bought for $40,000,000 ; and 
further measures were taken for making the canal a reality. 

As election-time drew near it became apparent that Mr. Roosevelt would 
be the republican nominee. Although his independent course had rendered 
him unsatisfactory to many politicians, and although, by insisting upon a 
“square deal” for the negro as well as for the white man, he had aroused 
a storm of criticism in the South, he had nevertheless won the confidence of 
the people to a remarkable degree. At the republican convention in Chicago 
in June, he was nominated by acclamation. As nominee for vice-president, 
the convention chose Senator Charles W. Fairbanks of Indiana. In the 
democratic convention at St. Louis in July, a bitter struggle between the 
radical and the conservative elements resulted in a victory for the latter, and 
the nomination of Judge Alton B. Parker of New York, and for vice-presi- 
dent, ex-senator Henry Gassaway Davis of West Virginia. The platform 
adopted evaded the silver issue, but upon the news of his nomination 
Judge Parker telegraphed the convention that he considered the gold stand- 
ard irrevocably established. Mr. Roosevelt swept the entire north, as well 
as West Virginia and Missouri, and received one electoral vote in Maryland; 
of the popular vote he received a plurality of 2,512,417 and received 338 
electoral votes against 140 for Parker. 

THE ROOSEVELT ADMINISTRATION 

On the 1st of July, 1905, occurred the death of the secretary of state, 
Mr. John Hay, who had gained an eminent position in diplomacy, notably 
by maintaining the “open door” in China. He was succeeded in the cab- 
inet by Mr. Eliliu Root, from 1899 to 1904 secretary of war. In the same 
summer the president induced Russia and Japan to send representatives to 
a peace conference at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, which brought the 
struggle in the far East to an end. The year was made noteworthy in a 
less honorable way by the disclosure of grave scandals in the management 
of the great life insurance companies. 

In his message to Congress of December, 1904, the president recom- 
mended legislation to secure Federal control over great corporations carrying 
on interstate trade, and particularly Federal regulation of freight rates to 
destroy the rebate evil. No legislation on these matters was secured, and 
these recommendations were reiterated in the message of December, 1905. 

On April 17th, 1906, there were repeated and terrific earthquake shocks 
along the Pacific coast, the maximum severity and mortality centering in 
San Francisco and its suburbs. In the city fire broke out immediately, 
was carried this way and that by the wind, and could be checked neither 
by the utterly inadequate supply of water nor by the liberal use of dyna- 
mite. In the greater part of the city only a few buildings, mostly of mod- 
ern fire-proof, steel-frame construction, were left standing. The lives lost 
numbered hundreds, and shelter, provision, and clothing were for a short 
time almost absolutely lacking ; but owing to the energy displayed by the 
authorities and others, and to the fact that many thousands were tran,s- 
ported to surrounding towns, free of charge, the suffering was less than 
might have been expected from the severity of the disaster. The work of 
the War Department in the city was admirable and the entire country gave 
promptly and generously. Plans for rebuilding were speedily undertaken. 
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ofthe late War let ween Great Britain and the United States of America.— fJlioKo Bhougham, 
Wortes. — iw II, W. Blson, History of the United States. — Edward Ciiannino, TheVnim 
Stales of America. — “ IIenrv Adams, History of the United States from 1801 to 1817. 


Chapter IX, The Growth op Democracy (1814-1848 a d.) 

t John Baoh MoMabter, History of the People of the United Slates — “ Thomas Jeffer- 
son, Writinys . — Sajuikl Eliot, Manual of United States History . — “Benson J. Lossing, 
History of the Tlnited States. — I Woodrow Wilson, Division and Reunion (Epochs of Aineii- 
oan History). — n James Pauton, Life of Andrew Jackson . — James Russell Solly, article on 
“The Wats of the Unitod States" in Winsor’s History of America. 


Chapter X. Civil Discord (1848-1865 a.d.) 

>> Woodrow Wilson, Division and Reunion. — “ James Ford Rhodes, History of the United 
States from the Compromise of ISSO. — Edward Channing, The United States, 1765-1865 
— “Alexander Johnston, artiolo "The Unitod States" in Encyclopaidia Hritanmca, 
— ■'"Henry Wilson, History of the Rise and Fall of the Slave Power in America.— 
» Goldwin Smith, The United States. — Edward Stanwood, History of the Ptesideney. 
• — * Hermann VON Holst, Oonstilutional History ofthe United States . — J James Sohoiiler, 
Uistory of the United States.— 3 oil's Codman Ropes, The Story of the Civil \Var.-- 
\ Theodore A. Dodge, Bird’s Eye View of the Civil War.—fo John Fiskb, article on “ Grant 
in the Encyolopmdia Hritanmca. — " IIenry W. BlsoS, History of the United States. — “ John 
G. Nioolay, article on “ Lincoln ” in the Encyelopoedia Briiannica. 


Chapter XI. The United States Since 1865. 

Written for the present work by Frederick Rodertbon Jones, 
The Reference to Anthorilios will be found in the footnotes. 




A CHEOFOLOGIOAL SUMMAEY OP THE HISTORY OP THE 
UNITED STATES (086-1907 a.d.) 

DLSCOVEtllES 

936 Bjami Herjulfaon, sailing south fioni Gieenland, sights the coast of Vinland, but docs 
not laud. 

1000 Leif Erieson discoveis Helluland (possibly Newfoundland); Mavkland (Nova Scotia) 
and Vmland (Nantucket). 

1005 Thorvald Erieson coasts along Cape Cod and dies in Boston harbour. 

1007-1009 Thorfinn establishes colony in Vinland. 

1011 Colony destroyed by Indians._ 

U92 Columbus lands on. Guanahani, ono of the Bahama islands; discoveis Cuba and Ilayti, 
and establishes colony in Ilnyti. 

1493 Columbus on second voyage discovers Lesser Antilles and Jamaica. 

1497 John and perhaps Sebastian Cnbot discover Newfoundland and explore coast to the 

south. 

1498 Sebastian Cahot sails along the coast from Maine to Cape Uatieras. 

1500 Cabral discovers Brazil. 

SIXTEENTH CENTUEY 

1501 Caspar de Cortereal, a Portuguese, discovers the river St. Lawrence. 

1501-1602 Portuguese explore coast from Florida to Cape Cod. 

1502 Last voyage of Columbus. He discovers bay of Honduras, Veragua and Porto Bello. 

1504 French fishermen on hanks of Newfoundland. 

1506 Jean Denys of Honfleur examines and charts gulf of St. Lawrence, Spaniards discover 

Yucatan. 

1507 The name “ America coined by Waldseemiiller from Amerigo Vespucci. 

1505 First importation of negroes to Spanish West Indies. 

1513 Juan Ponce de Leon discovers Florida. Vasco Nuflez Balboa discovers Pacific Ocean. 
1618 Juan de Grijalva sails along Mexican coast and learns of Aztec Empire. 

1519 Alvarez Pineda explores north coast of gulf of Mexico, and perhaps discovers the 

Mississippi. Hernando Cortes invades Mexico, captures Montezuma. Eeturning 
to the coast he defeats Narvaez and 

1520 returns to Mexico. War with Aztecs. 

1521 Cortes captures city of Mexico and subdues country. 

1622 Bermudas discovered, 

1524 Giovanni da Verrazano sails along the coast from 34° to 50 ° N. discovering the Hud- 
son Elver and Block Island. 

H. w.— von, xxixt. Sk 
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1526 Eatevan Goniez sails along coast 34° to 44° N. Cabeza de Vncn it. 

of the Miaaiasippi. mouth 

1527 John Rut disoovora coast of Maine. 

1528 Panfllo Narvaez leads unauceeasful expedition to Floiida. 

1634 Jacques Cartier explores gulf of 6t. Lawrence, and 

1636 sails up the St. Lawrenee to site of Montreal. 

1630 Cortes disco veis Lower California. 

1539 Hernando de Soto leads expedition to Florida. 

1540 Francisco Vasquez de Coronado discovcis caCoii of the Colorado. Expedition nf r 

tier for coloiiiaatioii of Canada. St. Lawrence river explored. 

1542 Juan Eodrlgaez Cabrillo discovers Cape Mendocino and explores Pacific coast to 44 o 
N. Hernando de Soto reaches the Mississippi river, explores it to mouth of th 
Ohio, and is huiied in its waters. 

1648 First act of English parliament regarding America. Regulation of Newfoundlanii 
fishoi'ioB. 

16G2 Admiral Coligny attempts to found a Huguenot colony near Port Royal in South 
Carolina. Settlement abandoned. 

1603 John Hawkins brings three hundred slaves to West Indies. 

1684 Rang de Laudonnihro builds Fort Carolina on the St. John's river in Florida. 

1506 Spaniards under Menendez de Aviles massaeie garrison of Fort Carolina, build forts 
on St. John’s river and at St. Augustine. 

1603 Dominique de Gourguos captuies Spanish forts and massacres garrisons. 

1576-1577 Maitin Frobisher atterapts to discover northwest passage. 

1578 Francis Drake reaelica west coast in liis voyage round the world, and claims country 
between 38° and 42° N. for England, under name of New Albion. ^ 

1680 Espejo founds Santa E6, in New Mexico. 

1583 Sir Humphrey Gilbert leads expedition to Nowfoundhurd. 

1684 Sir Walter Raleigh sends expedition under Amadas and Barlow to explore coast north 

of Spanish posscasioils. Landing on the island of Roanoke (Wocolcon) they take 
possession in the name of Queen Elizabeth and call the country Virginia. 

1685 Sir Rioliard Grenville leads colony of one hundred and eighty persons to Roanoke 

Island j who arc removed in. 

1680 by Drake. Grenvillo returns with one hundred and seventeen new colonists in 
168'7 and founds “ Borough of Raleigh in Virginia.” Virginia Dare, first English child, bom 
in America. 

1698 Fi'enoli explore Acadia, and 
1300 establish colony at Tadousao. 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 

1802 Bartholomew Gosnold discovers Capo Cod and Buzzard’s Bay, erects fort on Cutty- 
hunk (Elizabctli Island). 

1003 Voyage of Samuel Ohainplain up the St. Lawrence. 

1004 Port Royal (Annapolis) in Nova Scotia founded by the French under De Monts 

Champlain discovers St. John river. 

1000 James I issues patent dividing Virginia into two parts; (1) The First colony, embrac- 
ing country from 34° to 41° N., granted to the London Company. (2) The Second 
colony, embracing country from 41° to 45° N., granted to the Plymouth Company. 
1807 Foundation of Jamestown, explorations by Captain John Smith. Plymouth Company 
sends expedition which builds Fort St. George at mouth of Kennebec river ic 
Maine. 

1608 Colonists abandon settlement and return to England. Quebec founded by Freaei 

colony under Champlain. 

1609 Henry Hudson coasts from Newfoundland to Chesapeake Bay and sails up the Hud- 

son river. Champlain defeats the Mohawks at Ticonderoga. 

1610 English colony in Newfoundland, 

1613 Dutch trading post established on Manhattan Island at the mouth of the Hudson or 

Noith river (so-called to distinguish it from the South or Delaware river). French 
colony of St. Saviour, at Mount Desert on the coast of Maine, destroyed by expe 
dition from South Virginia under Sir Samuel Argali. 

1614 United New Netheiland Company established in Holland. Fort built at Manhattan, 

another. Fort Orange, near the present Albany. John Smith explores coast from 
Penobscot to Cape Cod, names district New England. 

1615 Voyage of Adrian Block through Long Island sound (Block Island). Change of land- 

tenures in South Virginia. Lake Huron discovered by Chamydain. ^ , 

1019 First Goner.al Assembly in South Virginia. Negro slaves first brought to Virginia. 
1620 Pilgrims land at Plymouth. John Carver elected governor. 
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ifiii Acadia granted to Sir William Alexander under name of Nova Scotia. Plymouth 
colony receives new charter. William Bradford elected governor. 

1020 Maine wanted to Sir Ferdinand Gorges and John Mason. Settlements at Dover and 
‘ Portsmouth. Indians massacre three hundred and forty-seven colonists in Virginia. 
ifiZi Charter of London Company annulled. The king assumes control of colony. 

Peter Mmmt founds New Amsterdam on Manhattan Island. 

Ifirs Salem colony established hy John Endicott. 

16»9 Company of Massachusetts Bay established by charter from crown to Salem colony. 

John Mason receives grant of present New Hampshire. English capture Quebec. 
1630 John Winthrop appointed governor of Maaaachusetts Bay Company, brings large col- 
ony to Charlestown. Settlement of Boston. Hirst general court of Massachusetts, 
Sir William Alexander sells Nova Scotia patent to Huguenots. 

1632 Maryland granted to Cecilius Calvert, Lord Baltimore. Treaty of St. Germain, ceding 
New France, Acadia, and Canada to Prance. 

1634 First settlement in Maryland. Roger Williams expelled from Salem for heresy, 

1635 French seize trading post at Penohseot. Death of Champlain. Cliaiter of Plymouth 

colony surrendered to tlie ci’own. Connecticut colony founded. Settlements at 
Hartford, Saybrook, Windsor, and Wetherafleid. 

1636 Roger WiUiama founds Providence. 

1637 First general court of Connecticut. War with Pcquots. 

1638 Colonies of Rhode Island and New Haven in Connecticut founded by settlers from 

Massachusetts. Harvard College established at Cambridge. Colony of New Sweden 
on the Delaware river. 

1639 Onion of Oonneotiout towns for separate government. The " Fundamental Orders,” 

the first -written constitution in history. Province of Maine established. First 
general assembly in Plymouth colony. 

1641 Montreal settled by French under Maisonneuve. 

1643 Formation of United Colonies of New England (Connecticut, New Haven, Plymouth, 

and Massachusetts Bay). 

1644 Providence and Rhode Island colonies unite under one charter. Saybrook joins Con- 

necticut Indians massacre Virginia colonists. 

1045 Clayborne rebellion in Maryland. 

1646 John Eliot commences missionary labour among Indians at Nonantum. Peter Stuy- 
vesant heoomos governor of New Netherlands, and claims region from Cape Hon- 
lopen to Cape Cod. 

1648 Petition of Rhode Island for admission to union of colonies rejected. 

1649 Grant of land in Virginia to Lord Culpeper. 

1650 Settlement of boundary disputes between New Netherlands and the united colonies. 
1652 Province of Maine joined to Massachusetts. English parliament assumes control of 

Maryland. 

1655 Governor Stuyvesant breaks up colony of New Sweden. 

1658 Radisaon and Groseilliers discover the Upper Mississippi. 

1869 Virginia proclaims Charles II as king. Persecution of Quakers in New England. 

1662 Charter of Oonuecticut granted. New Haven refuses to accept it. Lord Baltimore 

confirmed in government of Maryland. 

1663 Grant of Carolina (31° to 36° N.) to earl of Clarendon and associates. Charter of 

Rhode Island and Providoiioe plantations. 

1664 New Netherlands granted to duke of York and Albany, including eastern Maine and 

islands south of Cape Cod. English capture New Amsterdam; name changed to 
New York. New Jersey granted to Lord Berkeley and Sir George Carteret. Name 
of Fort Orange changed to Albany. 

1665 Union of Connecticut and New Haven. 

1066 French settlement of St. Esprit on south shore of Lake Superior. 

1687 Treaty of Breda. Acadia surrendered to France. 

1668 Marquette founds Sault Sainte Mario. 

1669 Fundamental constitutions of Carolina adopted. Hudson Bay Company incorporated. 

1870 Charleston in Carolina founded. Treaty of Madrid settles boundaries of English and 

Spanish possessions. La Salle perhaps visits the Mississippi. 

1673 Marquette and Joliet explore the Mississippi. Hutch recapture New York and New 

J ersey, hut by the peace of 

1674 they are restored to the Engjlish. 

1675 Conflicts between New York and Connecticut. King Philip’s War begins. 

1876 King _ Pliilip killed. Indians defeated. Bacon’s rebellion in Virginia. New Jersey 
divided into East and West Jersey. 

1677 Maine finally united to Massaohusetts. 

iBDo explores lakes Erie, Huron, and Michigon. 

iMi receives royal charter. Hennepin reaches the Mississippi. 

1681 William Perm receives grant of Pennsylvania, and 
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1683 makes treaty ^Yitl^ Indians. Foundation of 
Misaisaippi to the gulf and calls the valley 
in New York. 


Lo— . 


1684 Charter of Massachusetts forfeited to the crown. 

1086 Sir Edmund Andros appointed governor of New England. 

1687 Andros unsuccessfully attempts to secure charter of Connecticut Death of T 

1689 Accession of William and Mary. Andros imprisoned. Former 

stated. King William’s War begins. ^ 

1690 Sir William Phips captures Port Royal. 

1602 New charter for Massachusetts. Salem -vvitclicraft frenzy. William and Maw r i 
lego estahlislied. ™ '^1" 

1693 Renewed conflicts between New York and Connecticut. 

1605 French settlement at Kaskiiskia in Illinois. 

1697 King William’s Wav ended by Peace of Ryswiek. 

1699 Frcneli settle nt Biloxi in Mississippi. 

1700 D’lherville claims possession of Mississippi river for France. 


FIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

1701 Foundation of Yale College. First settlement at Detroit. 

1702 Queen Anne’s War heguia. D’Iberville founds Mobile in Alabama. 

1704 Deerfield in Massaolmsetts destroyed by Indiana. 

1705 French settle nt Vincennes in Indiana. 

1706 French and Spanisli invade Carolina. 

1708 Indian massacre at Haverhill in Massachusetts. 

1710 Port Royal captured, name changed to Annapolis. 

1713 Peace of Utrecht ends Queen Anne’s War. Boundary between Massachusetts and 
ConnectiouL established. 

1715 Indian war in Carolina. 

1718 Suppression of buccaneers in West Indies and pirates on the Carolina coast. 

1722 Trading-house erected at Oswego. 

1724 Indian war in New England. 

1728 Treaties with Indians in New England and New Y’ork. 

1728 Boundary between Virginia and Carolina established. 

1729 Carolina divided into Noitli and South Carolina. 

1731 Settlement of houndaiy dispute between New York and Connecticut. 

1733 James Oglethorpe establishes colony at Savannah in Georgia (the last of the thir- 
teen colonies). 

1738 Princeton College founded. 

1740 Oglethorpe besieges St. Augustine. 

1742 Spanish invade Georgia. 

1746 Colonists under William Peppercll capture Louisburg on Cape Breton Island. 

1748 Treaty of Aix-Ia-CliapoHo restores Capo Breton to Fiance. Ohio Company formed. 
1752 Georgia becomes a royal colony. 

1763 Disputes between English and French settlors in Ohio valley. George Washingtoa 

sent by Virginia to remonstrate with French. 

1764 Washington leads expedition to the Ohio, but is captured at Fort Necessity. Colum- 

bia College founded. 

1755 French and Indian War begins. Braddock’s defeat at Fort Duquesne. Battle of Lake 
George. Frencli fortify Ticonderoga. 

1758 Montcalm captures forts at Oswego and Niagara. 

1767 Fort William Honry captured, its garrison massacred. 

1768 Abercrombie defeated at Tioondeioga, Louisburg captured. General Forbes takes 

Fort Duquesne, which is renamed Pittsburg. 

1759 Wolfe defeats Montcalm in battle of the Plains of Abraham, Quebec surrenders. 
1700 Canada surrenders to the English. 

1761 The Writs of Assistance in Massachusetts. 

1762 Expedition against Martinique, English seize French West Indies. Capture of 

Havana. France cedes Louisiana and New Orleans to Spain. 

1763 Peace of Paris. France cedes lo England Nova Scotia, Canada, and all possesaious 

east of Mississippi river except New Orleans. Spain cedes li'lorida to England. 
The conspiracy of Pontiac. 

1704 Parliament passes the Sugar Act. Massachusetts resolves not to use British manu- 
factures. _ 

1766 Passage of the Stamp Act. Colonial congress at New York. Declaration of Bights 
adopted. Stamp riot in Boston and New York. 

1766 Repeal of the Stamp Act. 
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171 '" Parliament imposes duties on imporia to the colonies, creates custom house and 
eommisaioners for America. 

i-fQ PnelisU troops sent to Boston. First settlement in Tennessee. 

p.riinment removes duties on all imports but tea. The Boston massacre, 
m fnsurrectioa in North Carolina. 

1770 Destruction of the Gcispse, 

i 7"5 Virffinla aasembly appoints committee on correspondence. The Boston Tea-party. 
^ ‘ Daniel Boone settles in Kentuolcy. _ 

\Ti Boston Port Bill. General Gage appointed governor of Massachusetts. First conti- 
^ * nental congress at Philadelphia adopts “the American association.” Militia or- 
ganised in Massachusetts. 

r 75 Battiea of Lexington and Concord. Continontal congress appoints George Washington 
commander-in-chief of provincial forces. Battle of Bunker lliU. Siege of Boston. 
Georoia joins the other colonies. Montgomery captures Montreal, besieges Quebec. 
177(1 Engliali surrender Boston. Declaration of Independence adopted. B.attlea of Long 
Island and White Plains. Washington retreats to Pennsylvania. Battle of Tren- 
ton. 

1777 Expedition of Burgoyne. Bnttle of Bennington. Burgoyiie defeated at Stillwater, 

near Saratoga, siirrendeis his entire force to General Gates. Colonists defeated at 
Brandywine and Germantown. Congress adopts articles of confederation as “ The 
United States of America.” Washington at Valley Forge. 

1778 France recognises independence of the United States. Pailiament renounces right of 

taxation except for regulation of trade, and iinaucccssfiilly negotiates for the siih- 
mission of the colonies. Englisli evacuate Philadelphia, nie defeated at Monmouth. 
Count d’Estaing arrives with French fleet and four thousand tioops. Massacres 
of Wyoming and Cherry Valley. English capture Savannah. John Paul Jones de- 
stroys many English ships and surprises Wliite Haven. 

1779 Anthony Wayne surprises and storms Stony Point. West Point fortified. John 

Paul Jones wins naval battle off Englisli coast. 

1780 English capture Chaileston and subjugate South Carolina. Battle of Camden. Gen- 

eral Roohambeau arrives with six thousand Froncli troops. Treason of Benedict 
Arnold. Execution of AndrS. English defeated at King’s Mountain in North 
Carolina. Abolition of slavery in Massaoluisetts and Pennsylvania. 

1781 Battles of Cowpens, Guilford OoiuT House, and Eulaw Springs. English retreat to 

Charleston. Cornwallis surrenders at Yorktown in Virginia. 

1782 English evacuate Savannah and Charleston. Preliminary articles of peace signed at 

Paris. 

1783 Independence of the United States recognised by Holland, Sweden, Donmaik, Spain 

and Russia. Treaty of Paris recognises the independence and establishes the 
boundaries of the United States. English evacuate New York. 

1784 Temporary organisation of western territory. 

1787 Shays’s rebellion, Convention nt Plriladeljihia formulates and adopts the constitu- 

tion. Congress passes ordinance for the government of the Northwest Territory 
(slavery forbidden). 

1788 All the states, except Rhode Island and North Carolina, accept the constitution. 

1789 George Washington unanimously elected President. First congress meets at New 

York. Ten amendments to the constitution submitted to the states, North Caro- 
lina accepts the constitution, 

1790 Rhode Island accepts the constitution. District of Cohunhin established, city of 

Washington laid out. Indian W ar in Northwest Territory. Death of Franklin. 

1791 Vermont admitted as fourteenth slate. 

1792 United States Bank and mint established at Philadelphia, Kentucky admitted as 

fifteenth state. Washington reelected president. 

1793 Fugitive Slave Act, 

1704 Neutrality Act. Wliiskey insurrection in Pennsylvania. Jay’s Treaty concluded 
with England, 

1795 Treaty with Spain secures free navigation of the Mississippi. 

1706 Tennessee admitted as sixteenth state, 

170 Adams, second President. War with France begins. Alien and Sedition laws, 

jio ^*®''®kth amendment to the constitution adopted. Navy department organised. 
iQon Washington. Naval warfare with France. 

1800 Congress meets at Washington for the first time. 


NINETEENTH CENTURV 

^hpmas Jefferson, third pre.sidenl. 

1802 Ohio admitted as seventeenth state. 
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1803 The Louisiana Purchase more than doubles original area of the United States 

1804 Tripolitan War. Bombardment of Tripoli. T-welfth amendment to the cons'tituf 

adopted. 

1805 Thomas Jeffeison reiilected president. 

1800 War between England and Prance injures American commerce. Berlin and Mil 
decieea. muan 

1807 Bnglisli ship Leopard fires on frigate Chesapeake and reclaims alleged deaeitera 

Embargo declared. Aaron Burr tried for treason and acquitted. Robert Pulton 
successfully navigates steamboat Clermont, “ 

1808 Congress prohibits importation of slaves. 

1809 James IVCadison, fourth president. 

1810 Non-importation act revived as to Great Britain. 

1812 Louisiana admitted as eighteenth state. War declared against Great Britain. Un- 

successful invasion of Canada. Ameiiean navy victoiious in many combats. 

1813 Battle of Lake Erie. English blockade Atlantic ports. James Madison reelected 

president. 

1814 Americana win battles of Chippewa and Lundy’s Lane. British capture WashiuKton 

and burn public buildings, but are defeated at Lake Champlain and at New Oiieans 
Treaty of Ghent ends war, but loaves ail questions unsettled. The Hartford Con- 
vention. 

1815 Treaty with Algiers. 

1818 Second United States Bank chartered for twenty years. Indiana admitted as nine- 
teenth state- 

1817 James Monroe, fifth president. Mississippi admitted as twentieth state. Seminole 

War begins. 

1818 Illinois admitted as twenty-first state. Pensions granted to survivors of Revolu- 

tionary War. 

1819 Treaty with Spain. The United States secures all of Plorida and gives up all claini 

to Texas. Alabama admitted as twenty-second state. 

1820 Maine admitted ns twenty-third stale. Missouri Compromise adopted. Monroe re- 

elected president. 

1821 Missouri admitted as twenty-fourth slate. 

1823 The Monroe Doctrine onunoiatod. 

1825 John Quincy Adams, sixth president. Erie Canal completed. The first railroad in 
America built. 

1828 Congress passes the “ Tariff of Abominations.” 

1829 Ani&ew Jackson seventh president. Inauguration of the “ spoils system.” General 

protest in the southern states against the tariff laws. 

1830 Great debate in the senate upon states-rights between Webster and Hayne. 

1831 Organisation of the abolitionists. Settlement of the Trench claims. 

1832 Congress pas.ses new tariff act. Nullification ordinance adopted in South Carolina. 

President Jackson issues the Nullification Pi-oolamation, refuting states-rights doc- 
trine. 

1833 Compromise tariff enacted. 

1835 Second war with Seminole Indians begins. 

1836 Arkansas admitted as twenty-fifth slate. Texas declares its independence of Mexico. 

1837 Martin Van Buren, eighth president. Michigan admitted as twenty-sixth state. 

Great financial crisis. Rebellion in Canada. American steamer Caroline burned. 
1838-1839 Congress passes the Gag Resolutions against slavery legislation. 

1840 United States treasury and sub-treasuries established. 

1841 William Henry Haniaon, ninth president. Upon his death (April 4th) John Tyler 

vice-president, succeeds as tenth president. 

1842 Wehster-Ashburton Treaty settles northeastern boundary question with Great Bri- 

tain. Dorr’s rebellion in Rhode Island. 

1844 Samuel P. B. Morse builds expeiimental telegraph line between Washington and 

Baltimore. 

1845 James K. Polk, eleventh president. Morida admitted as twenty-seventh state. 

Texas annexed to United States and admitted as twenty-eighth state. 

1846 The Oregon Treaty with Great Britain fixes northwestern boundary. Iowa ad- 

mitted as twenty-ninth state. Wav with Mexico begins. General Zachary Taylor 
invades Mexico, wins battles of Palo Alto and Resaea de la Palma, and captures 
Monterey. 

1847 General Winfield Scott captures Vera Cruz, wins battles of Cerro Gordo and Churu- 

buaco, captures fortress of Chapultepec and enters city of Mexico. Gold discovered 
in California. 

1848 By the Treaty of Guadalupe-Hidalgo, Mexico gives up Texas and cedes to tlie_ United 

States New Mexico and Upper California (about 522,000 square miles). Wisconsin 
admitted as thirtieth state. Organisation of Eice Soil party. 
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cjo 7achiurV Taylor, twelfth president, dies (July, 1850), 

md is succeeded by Millard Fillmore, vice-president, as thirteenth president. Call- 
ISoU ™ admitted as thirty-firat state. Fugitive Slave Tjaw passed. Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty mth Gieat Britain. 

“3 Pranklii pierce, fourteenth pieaident. Gadsden Purchase establishes Mexican bound- 
MT^^ds forty-five thousand square mUea to the United States. Eise of Know 

la-r rommo^ore^^Perry negotiates treaty with Japan. Eeeiprooity treaty with Great 
jsoi c Congress passes Kansas-Nebraska Bill. The Ostend Manifesto. 

,_ igsg '■ Eorder-rufflan ” troubles in ICansas. Eepubliean party organised. 

1 ^ 7 ' James Buchanan, fifteenth president. The Dred-Scott decision. Great financial panic, 
19-3 ivlinnesota admitted as thirty-second state. First Atlantic cable laid, bnt proves a 
failure. Linooln-Bouglas debate. 

o,egon admitted as thirty-third state. John Brown seizes arsenal nt Haiper’s Ferry, 
‘ Virginia, is captured and hanged. 

ISfiO The republican jjaity having been successful in the presidential election, South Caro- 
^ lina secedes from the Union, followed early in 

ISOl by Mississippi, Florida, Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, Nortli CnroHna, Texas, Virginia, 
Tennessee and Arkansas. Oonfaderata States of America, organised at Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, and Jefferson Davis elected president. Abraham Lincoln in- 
augurated as sixteenth piesidenl. Siege and capture of Fort Sumter, in Charleston 
harbour. Call for seventy-five thousand volunteers. Kiots in Baltimore. Great 
Britain reeoguisea Confederate States as belligerents. Battle of Bull Run. George 
B. McClellan appointed oommander of Army of Potomae. Capture and release of 
Mason and Slidell {Trent affair). Kansas admitted as thirty -fourth state. 

18G2 General V, S. Grant captures forts Henry and Donelson in Tennessee. Monitor and 
Merrimae. Battle at Shiloh. Capture of New Orleans. McClellan fails in the Pen- 
insular campaign after seven days’ battle before Rielimond. Second battle of Bull 
Run. Confederate army under- General Robert E, Lea invades Maryland, but re- 
treats after battle of Antietam. McClellan superseded by Buiuside, who suffers 
severe defeat at Fredericksburg, and is succeeded in 

1863 by General Joseph Hooker. President Lincoln issues Emancipation Proclamation. 

Hooker is defeated at Ohancellorsvillo, and is succeeded by General George G. 
Meade. Lee again invades the FTorth, bnt is defeated at Gettysburg. General 
Grant captures Vicksburg and opens the Mississippi; is made commander of the 
department of the Mississippi, and defeats the Confederates at Lookout Mountain 
and Missionary Ridge, West Virginia admitted as thirty-fifth state. 

1864 Grant heconies commandor-in-chief, fights battles of the Wilderness, Spottsylvania, 

and Cold Harbor, and begins siege of Petersburg. Sheridan defeats Early in Shen- 
andoah valley. General William T. Sherman, commanding department of the 
Mississippi, begins the march to the sen, captures Atlanta and Savannah. Thomas 
defeats Hood at Nashville. The Kearsarge sinks the Confederate steamer Ala- 
lama off Cherbourg, France, and Admiral Fairagut captures Mobile. Nevada ad- 
mitted as thirty-sixth slate. Lincoln reelected president. 

1805 Fort Fisher captured by General Terry. Battle of Five Forks compels evacuation by 
Confederates of Petersburg and Richmond. General Lee surrenders at Appomattox 
Court House. Assassination of Lincoln (April 14th). Andrew Johnson, vice- 
president, succeeds as seventeenth president. Last Confederate army surrenders. 
Proclamation of amnesty. Thirteenth amendment to the constitution adopted. 
Freedmen’s bureau established. 


1866 Telegraphic communication established with England, 

1867 Reconstruction and Tenuie of Office acts. Alaska purchased from Russia. Nebraska 

admitted as tbirty-seventh state. 

1S68 Impeachment and acquittal of President Johnson. Fourteenth amendment to the 
constitution adopted. 

1869 Ulysses S. Grant, eighteenth president. “ Black Friday.” 

1S70 Fifteenth amendment to the constitution adopted. The Ku-Klux-K!an. Congress 
passes the Force Act. 

1871 Civil service commission authoiised by congress. Treaty of Washington with Great 

Britain provides for settlement of Oregon boundary, the fishery disputes, and of the 
Alalama clarms. Chicago fire. 

1872 CrSdit Mobilier scandals. The Yirginius incident. 

1873 Commercial crisis. Coinage Act (the ’’crime of 1873 ”). Reconstruction troubles in 

the South which in 

1874 cause severe crisis in New Orleans. 

1876 Centennial exliibition at Philadelphia. Indian War, destruction of General Custer’s 
command. Colorado admitted as thiity-eighth state. The result of the presidential 
election being in doubt, congress appoints an electoral commission, which in 
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1877 declares tlie republican candidates elected. Rutherford B. Haves ninctpontT. 

dent. Tioops withdrawn from the southern states. The “ solid' South” a ^ 
plished fact. Progress of civil service reform. Oreat railroad strikes and^rint^®' 

1878 Greenback party organised. Congress passes Bland-Allison Bill. 

1879 Eeaumption of specie payments. Negro exodus from the southern states 

1881 James A. Garfield, twentieth president. Star route frauds, Congress passes ant- 
polygamy and anti-Chinese bills. Garfield assassinated and succeeded bv Ohest ' 
A. Arthur, vice-president, as twenty-first president. " 

1883 Civil Sei-vioe Reform Bill enacted. 

18SS Grover Cleveland, twenty-second president. 

188G Congress regulates sueeession to the presidency. 

1887 Interstate Commeice Act. Electoral Count Bill. 

1888 Chinese immigration prohibited. 

1889 Benjamin Harrison, twenty -tliird president. Pan-American congress at Washington 

Dispute -with Germany over Samoan Islands. North Dakot.a, South Dakota Mon- 
tana, and Washington admitted as states. ’ 

1890 McKinley Taiiff Bill passes congress. Behring Sea troubles -with Great Britain 

Idaho and Wyoming admitted as states. 

1891 Italian minister recalled on account of lynohings at New Orleans. American sea- 

men slain at Valparaiso, Cliile. Behring Sea troubles referred to arbitration. 
Labour distiiihanees at Homestead, Pennsylvania. 

1892 Hawaiian Islands apply for annexation. 

1893 Grover Cleveland, twenty-fourth president. Hawaiian Treaty withdrawn. Income 

tax declared unconstitutional. Commercial panic. World’s Columbian Exposition 
at Chicago. 

1894 Wilson tariff enacted. Bonds issued to maintain gold reserve. Treaties with China 

and Japan. United States troops quell riot at Cliicago. 

1896 Silver legislation vetoed, Venezuela message. Discovery of gold in Alaska. 

1890 Utah admitted as forty-fifth slate. 

1897 William McKinley, twenty-fifth president. 

1898 Battleship Mains blown up in Havana hai-bour. Congress appropriates $50,000,090 

for national defence. War declared with Spain. Blockade of Cuban ports. Com- 
modore George Dewey destroys Spanish fleet in the harbour of Manila, m Philippine 
Islands. United States troops laud near Santiago in Cuba. Battles of Las Guasi- 
mas, El Caney, and San Juan Hill. Spanish fleet attempts to escape from Santiago, 
but is entirely destroyed. Santiago surrenders. United States troops occupy Porto 
Rico. Capture of Manila, Treaty of Paris codes Spanish West Indies, Guam, and 
the Philippines to tire United Stales. Military goverrrment established in Cuba. 
Annexation of Hawaii. 

1899 Insurrection in the Philippines. Philippines Commission appointed. Cuba reorganised. 

Enormous growth of the trusts. Continued insurrection in the Philippines. 

1900 Constitutional convention in Cuba. McKiirley reelected president. Boxer War in 

China. 

TWENTIETH CENTURY 

1901 President McIUnlcy assassinated, succeeded by Theodore Roosevelt, vice-president, as 

twenty-sixth president. Civil government established in the Philippines. Capture 
of Aguinaldo. Hay-Paunccfoto Treaty settles Isthmian canal question. 

1902 Republic of Cuba established. United States troops withdrawn. Congress authorises 

purchase of Panama canal. Reciprocity Treaty with Cuba. Coal miners’ strike in 
Pennsylvania. 

1903 Alaskan boundary tribunal grants claims of United States. Treaty with republic of 

Panama. 

1004 Panama canal purchased. Louisiana Purchase Exposition at St. Louis. Theodore 
Roosevelt elected president for the term 1006-1900. 

1905 Death of Secretary Hay. Scandals in management of insurance companies. 

1906 Question of the regulation of railway rates. Earthquake and fire at San Francisco. 

Exclusion of Japanese children from Californian schools. 

1007 Intervention of the Federal authorities in the Califoinian School dispute. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO 


EARLY HISTORY OF MEXICO 

Ip a traveller, landing on that part of the coast of the Mexican gulf where 
Cortes and liis Spaniards lauded, were to proceed westward, across the con- 
tinent, he would pass successively through three regions or climates. First, 
he would pass through the tterra cahente, or hot region, distinguished by all 
the features of the tropics — their luxuriant vegetation, their occasional 
sandy deserts, and their luihealthiness at partic^ar seasons. After sixty 
miles of travel through this tierra caliente, he would enter the tierra templada, 
or temperate region, where the products of the soil are such as belong to the 
most genial Euiopean coiuitries. Ascending through it, the traveller at last 
leaves wheat-fields beneath him, and plunges into foiests of pine, indicating 
his entrance into the tierm fna, or cold region, where the sleety blasts from 
the mountains penetrate the very bones. This tierra fiia constitutes the 
summits of part of the great mountain range of the Andes, which traverses 
the whole Ameiican continent. Fortunately, however, at this point the 
Andes do not attain their greatest elevation. Instead of rising, as in some 
other parts of their range, in a huge perpendicular wall or ridge, they here 
flatten and widen out, so as to constitute a vast plateau, or table-land, six 
or seven thousand feet above the level of the sea. On this immense sheet of , 
table-land, stretching for hundreds of miles, the inhabitants, though living 
within the tropics, enjoy a climate equal to that of the south of Italy; while 
their proximity to the extremes both of heat and cold enables them to pro- 
cure, without much labour, the luxuries of many lands. Across the table- 
land there stretches, from east to west, a chain of volcanic pealcs, some of 
which are of immense height and covered perpetually with snow. 

TIus table-land was called by the ancient Mexicans the plain of Anahuac. 
Near its centre is a valley of an oval form, about two hundred miles in cir- 
cumference, suirounded by a rampart of poi’phyrilic rock, and overspread 

eo6 
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for about a tenth part of its surface by five distinct IcPar or sheets 
This is the celebrated valley of Mexico — called a valley only by comnark ' 
with the mountains which surround it, for it is seven thousand feet abw 
the level of the sea. Round the margins of the five lakes once stood numerous 
cities, the relics of which are yet visible ; and on an islet in the middle of the 
largest lake stood the great city of Mexico, or Tenochtitlan, the capital of 
the empire which the Spaniards were now invading, and the residence of the 
Mexican emperor, Montezuma. 

The origin of the Mexicans is a question of great obscurity — a part of the 
more extensive question of the manner in which America wm peopled 
According to the highly discrepant theories of the authorities on the subject' 
the plahis of Anahuac were overrun, previous to the discovery of America 
by several successive races from the northwest [or, as some assert, the south- 
west] of the continent. Thus, in the thirteenth century the great table- 
land of Central America was inhabited by a number of races and subraces 
all originally of the same stock, but differing from each other greatly in char- 
acter and degree of civilisation, and ongagecl in mutual hostilities. The cities 
of these dilferent races were scattered over the plateau, principally in the 
neighbourhood of the five lakes. Tczcuco, on the eastern bank of the greatest 
of the lakes, was the capital of the Acolbuans; and the city of Tenochtitlan, or 
Mexico, situated on an island in the same lake, was the capital of the Aztecs. 

In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries the dominant race in the plains 
of Anahuac was the Acolhuans, or Tezcucans, represented as a people of mild 
and polished manners, skilled in the elegant arts, and possessing literary habits 
and tastes — the Athenians, if we may so call them, of the New World. The 
most celebrated of the Tezouoan sovereigns was Nezahualcoyotl, who reigned 
early in the fifteenth century. By this prince a revolution was effected in 
the political state of the valley of Anahuac. He procured the formation 
of a confederacy between Tezcuco and the two neighbouring friendly cities 
of Mexico and Tlacopan, by which they bound themselves severally to assist 
each other when attacked, and to carry on wars conjointly. In this strange 
alliance Tezcuco was the principal member, as being confessedly the most 
powerful state; Mexico stood next; and lastly, Tlacopan, as being inferior 
to the other two. 

Nezahualcoyotl died in 1440, and was succeeded on the Tezcucan throne 
by his son Nezahualpilli. During his reign the Tezcucans fell from their 
position as the first member of the triple confederacy which his father had 
formed, and gave place to the Aztecs, or Mexicans. These Aztecs had been 

f radually growing in consequence since their first arrival in the valley. 
)ecidedly inferior to the Tezcucans in culture, and professing a much more 
bloody and impure worship, they excelled them in certain qualities, and 
possessed, on the whole, a firmer and more compact character. If the Tez- 
cucans were the Greeks, the Aztecs were the Romans of the New World. 
Under a series of able princes they had increased in importance, till now, in 
the reign of Nezahualpilli, they were the rivals of their allies, the Tezcucans, 
for the sovereignty of Anahuac. 

In the year 1602 a vacancy occurred in the throne of Tenochtitlan, or 
Mexico. The election fell on Montezuma II, the nephew of the deceased 
monarch, a young man who had already distinguished himself as a soldier 
and a priest or sage, and who was noted, as his name — Montezuma (sorrowful 
man) — implied, for a certain gravity and sad severity of manner, The first 
years of Montezuma's reign were spent in war. Carrying his victorious arms 
as far as Nicaragua and Honduras in the south, and to the shores of the 
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Mexican gulf in the east, he extended the sovereignty of the triple confederacy, 
of which he was a member, over an immense extent of territory. Distant 
provinces he compelled to pay him tribute, and the wealth of Anahuac flowed 
from all directions towards the_ valley of Mexico. Haughty and severe in 
his disposition, and magnificent in his tastes, he ruled like an oriental despot 
over the provinces which he had conquered ; and the least attempt at rebellion 
was fearfully punished, captives being dragged in hundreds to the capital 
to be slaughtered on the stone of human sacrifice in the great war temple.^ 
Nor did Montezuma’s own natural-born subjects stand less in dread of him. 
Wise, liberal, and even generous in his government, his inflexible and relentless 
justice, and his lordly notions of his own dignity, made him an object less of 
affection than of awe and reverence. In his presence his nobles spoke in 
whispers; in his palace he was served with a slavish homage; and when he 
appeared in public Ms subjects veiled their faces as unworthy to gaze upon 
his person. The death of Nezahualpilli, in 1516, made Mm absolute sover- 
eign in Anahuac. On the death of that king, two of his sons, Cacama and 
IxtlUxocMtl, contended for the throne of Tezcuco. Montezuma sided with 
Cacama; and the dispute was at length ended by compromise between the 
two brothers, by which the kingdom was divided into two parts — Cacama 
obtaining the southern half with the city of Tezcuco, and IxtlilxocMtl the 
northern half. 

Thus, at the period of the arrival of the Spaniards, Montezuma was abso- 
lute sovereign of nearly the whole of that portion of Central America which 
lies between the Gulf of Mexico and the Pacific Ocean— the kings of Tezcuco 
and Tlacopan being nominally his confederates and counsellors, according 
to the ancient treaty of alliance between the three states, but in reality his 
dependents. 5 


THE COMING OF THE SPAN:ABDS 

Hitherto the Spaniards had done little more than to enlarge their discov- 
eries upon the continent of America; they had visited most of the islands in 
the Gulf of Mexico and off the coast of the mainland, and had discovered 
the great Southern Ocean, which opened extensive prospects and unbounded 
expectations in that quarter. 

But although the settlements at Hispaniola and Cuba had become con- 
siderably flourisMng and important, and afforded great facilities for enterprises 
on the continent, no colony had been maintained there, except the feeble 
and languishing one at Darien, and nothing had been attempted towards the 
conquest of the extensive country which had been discovered. The ferocity 
and courage of the natives, with the other obstacles attending such an enter- 
pnso, had discouraged the adventurers who had explored the continent, and 
they returned contented with the discoveries they had made, and the taking 
possession of the country, without attempting to maintain any foothold in it. 
This was the state of Spanish affairs in America in the year 1518, twenty-six 
years after the discovery of the country by Columbus. But at tMs period a 
new era commenced, and the astonishing genius and almost incredible exer- 
tions of one man conquered a powerful and populous nation, which, compared 
with those tribes with which the Spaniard had hitherto been acquainted, 

' Besides the ordinaiy sacrifice, in which the victim’s heart was out out and laid on the 
altar, there was a gladiatorial sacrifice, whore the victim contended with a succession of war- 
riors before being offered up. 
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were a civilised people, understanding the arts of life, and were 
towns, villages, and even large and populous cities. ' 

Intelligence of the important discoveries made by Grijalva was no ^ioone 
communicated to Velasquez, than, prompted by ambition, he conceived the 
plan of fitting out a large armament for the conquest and occupation of the 
country; and so great was his ardour _that, without waiting for the authority 
of his sovereign or the return of Grijalva, the expedition was prepared and 
ready to sail about the time the latter entered the port of Santiago de Cuha 
Velasquez was ambitious of the glory which he expected would attend the 
expedition, yet, being sensible that he had neither the courage nor capacity 
to command it himself, he was greatly embarrassed in selecting a person 
who suited his views ; as he wanted a man of sufficient courage, talents and 
experience to command, but who at the same time would be a passive instm- 
ment in his hands. At length two of the secretaries of Velasquez recom- 
mended Hernando Cortes as a man suitable for his purpose ; and, happily for 
his country but fatally for himself, ho immediately fell in with the proposition. 
Cortes was one of the adventurers who came out to Hispaniola m the year 
1504, when the island was under the governorship of Ovando, who was a 
kinsman of his ; from which circumstance he was immediately employed in 
several lucrative and honourable stations ; but not being satisfied with these 
ho accompanied Velasquez in his expedition to Cuba, and distinguished him- 
self in its conquest. 

So great and unremitted were his exertions in forwarding the expedition 
that he sailed from Santiago do Cuba on the 18th day of November, in the 
year 1518, a short time after he received his commission. Velasquez, who 
had been jealous of Cortes before he sailed, was confirmed in his suspicions 
of his fidelity as soon as he was no longer in his power, and immediately 
despatched orders to Trinidad to deprive him of his commission. But he had 
already acquired the confidence of his officers and men in such a degree as to 
bo able to intimidate the chief magistrate of the place and depart without 
molestation. Velasquez, irritated and mortified at the failure of his first 
attempt to deprive Cortes of his commission, despatched a confidential friend 
to this place, with peremptory orders to Pedro Barba, his lieutenant-governor 
in that colony, instantly to arrest Cortes and send him, mider a strong guard, 
a prisoner to Santiago, and to countermand the sailing of the fleet. Cortes 
having obtained information of the designs of Velasquez before his messenger 
arrived, immediately took measures to counteract them. 

The fleet consisted of eleven vessels, one of a hundred tons, three of sev- 
enty or eighty, and the residue small open barks. There were on board five 
hundred and eight soldiers and one hundred and nine seamen and artifi- 
cers, making in all six hundred and seventeen men. A part of the men had 
firearms, the rest crossbows, swords, and spears. They had only sixteen 
horses, and ten small field-pieces. With this force Cortes was about to com- 
mence war, with a view of conquest, upon a nation whose dommions were 
more extensive than all the kmgdoms subject to the Spanish crown, and 
which was filled with people considerably advanced in civilisation. Although 
this expedition was undertaken for the purpose of aggression, and for plunder 
and conquest, upon the Spanish standards a large cross vpas displayed, with 
this inscription, “ Let us follow the cross, for under this sign we shall conquer !” 

The expedition touched at the several places which had been visited by 
Grijalva, and continued its course to the westward until it arrived at San 
Juan de Ulua, where a large canoe filled with people, two of whom appeared 
to be persons of distinction, approached the fleet with signs of friendship, 
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and came on board without any symptoms of fear or distrust. By means 
of a female Indian, who had previously been taken on board and was after- 
wards known by the name of Donna Marina, and who understood the Aztec, 
or Mexican, language, Cortes ascertained that the two persons of distinction 
were deputies despatched by the two governors of the province, and that 
they acknowledged the authority of a great monarch, whom they called 
Montezuma, who was sovei-eign of the whole country; and that they were 
sent to inquire what his object was in visiting their shores, and to offer him 
any assistance he might stand in n^d of in order to continue his voyage. 
Cortes infonned them that he had visited their country with no other than 
the most friendly intentions, and for an object of very great importance to 
their king and country. 

The next morning, without waiting an answer, the Spaniards landed; and 
the natives, like the man who warmed the frozen snake, which, levivrng, bit 
his child to death, assisted them with great alacrity, little suspectiirg that they 
were introducing into their peaceful borders the invaders and despoilers of 
their country. In the course of the day Teutile and Pilpatoe, the two gov- 
ernors of the province, entered the camp of Cortes with a numerous retinue, 
and were received with much ceremony and apparent respect. Cortes 
informed them that he came as ambassador from Don Carlos, king of Castile, 
the most powerful monarch of the East, and that the object of his embassy 
was of such vast moment that he could communicate it to no one but Monte- 
zuma himself, and therefore requested that they would conduct him into 
the presence of the emjDeror. The Mexican officers were astonished at so 
extraorduiary a proposition, and attempted to dissuade Cortes from it; but 
he insisted upon a compliance with his request, in a peremptory and almost 
authoritative maimer. In the mean time he observed some of the natives 
delineating, on white cotton cloth, figures of the ships, _ horses, artillery, 
soldiers, firearms, and other objects which attracted their attention; and 
being informed that these were to be conveyed to Montezuma, he wished to 
fill their emperor with the greatest possible awe of the irresistible power of 
his strange guests. Pie instantly ordered the troops formed in order of 
battle; various martial movements and evolutions were performed; the horse 
exhibited a specimen of their agility and impetuosity; and the field-pieces 
were discharged into the wood, which made dreadful havoc among the trees. 
The Mexicans looked on in silent amazement, until the cannon were fired, 
when some fled, others fell on the ground, and all were filled with consterna- 
tion and dismay, and were confounded at the sight of men who seemed to 
command the thunder of heaven, and whose power appeared so nearly to 
resemble that of the Great Spirit. 

Messengers were immediately despatched to Montezuma, and returned in 
a few days, although Mexico, where he readed, was one hundred and_ eighty 
miles from San Juan de Ulna, where Cortes was. This despatch was in con- 
sequence of an improvement in police, which had not then been introduced 
into Europe ; couriers were stationed at given distances along the principal 
roads, and, being trained to the business, they conveyed intelligence with 
great despatch. Teutile and Pilpatoe were empowered to deliver tbe_ answer 
of their master to Cortes ; but previous to wliich, agreeably to their instruc- 
tions, and with the mistaken hope of conciliating his favour, they offered 
to him the presents winch had been sent by the emperor. These were intro- 
duced with great ceremony, by a train of one hundred Indians, each loaded 
with the presents of his sovereign. They were deposited on mats so placed 
as to show them to the greatest advantage, and consisted of the manufactures 
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of the country, such as fine cotton stuffs, so splendid as to resemblTriV 
silks ; pictures of animals, and other national objects, formed of feathers f 
various hues with such wonderful art and sldll as to rival the works of th 
pencil. But what most attracted the attention of the Spaniards, whose aviditv 
for the precious metals Imew no bounds, were the manufactures of gold and 
silver. Among the bracelets, collars, rings, and trinkets of gold, were two 
large plates of a circular form, one of massive gold, representing the sun 
the other of silver, an emblem of the moon. These specimens of the riches 
of the country, instead of conciliating the favour of the Spaniards and induc- 
ing them to quit the country, had the effect of oil cast upon fire with the 
view to extinguish it; they inflamed their cupidity for gold to such a pitch 
that they could hardly be restrained in their ardour to become masters of a 
country affording such riches. 

The Mexican monarch and his counsellors were greatly embarrassed and 
alarmed, and knew not what measures to adopt to expel from their country 
such bold and troublesome intruders. Their fears were increased by the 
influence of superstition, there having long prevailed a tradition that their 
country would be invaded and overrun by a formidable race of men, who 
would come from the regions towards the rising of the sun. Montezuma and 
his advisers, dreading the consequences of involving their country in war 
with enemies who seemed to be of a higher order of beings, and to command 
and direct the elements, sent to Cortes a more positive command to leave 
the country, and most preposterously accompanied this with a rich present, 
which rendered the Spaniards the more bent on becoming masters of a coun- 
try that appeared to be filled with the precious metals. This terminated ail 
friendly intercourse between the natives and the Spaniards, and hostilities 
were immediately expected. 

At this crisis the situation of Cortes was rendered more alar ming by 
disaffection among his men, which had been produced by the danger of their 
situation and the exertions of some of the officers who were friendly to 
Velasquez. Diego de Ordaz, the leader of the malcontents, presented a 
remonstrance to Cortes, demanding, with great boldness, to be conducted 
immediately back to Cuba. Cortes listened with attention to the remon- 
strance, and, in compliance with it, immediately gave orders for the fleet 
to be in readiness to sail the next day. This was no sooner Icnown than it 
produced the effect Cortes had foreseen. The whole camp was in confusion, 
and almost in mutiny. All demanded to see their leader; and when Cortes 
appeared, they asked whether it was worthy Castilian courage to be daunted 
by the first appearance of danger, and to fly before the enemy appeared. 
They insisted on pursuing the enterprise, the value of which had vastly 
increased from what they had seen, and declared that they would follow him 
with alacrity through every danger, to the possession and conquest of those 
rich countries, of which they had seen such satisfactory evidence. Cortes, 
delighted with their ardour, declared that his views were the same as their 
own. As the first step towards planting a colony, Cortes assembled the prin- 
cipal men of liis party, who proceeded to elect a cotmcil of magistrates, in 
whom its government was to be vested. As he had arranged this matter with 
his friends in the council, the resignation of Cortes was accepted, and im- 
mediately he was chosen, by their unanimous voice, captain-general of the 
army and chief justice of the colony; his commission was made out in the 
king’s name, with the most ample powers, and was to continue in force until 
the royal pleasure might be ascertained. Before accepting this appointment 
the troops were consulted, and they unanimously confirmed the choice, and 
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the air resounded with Cortes’ name, and all swore to shed the last drop of 
their blood in support of his authority. Some of the adherents of Velasquez 
exclaimed against these illegal proceedings, but Cortes, by a prompt exercise 
of authority, and by arresting and putting in chains several of the leaders of 
the malcontents, suppressed a faction which, had it not been timely checked, 
might have endangered all his hopes. Cortes was now placed in a situation 
winch he had long desired, having rendered himself entirely independent of 
the governor of Cuba. 

Having employed some of his officers to survey the coast, he resolved to 
remove about forty miles to the northward, where there was a more eom- 
modious harbour, the soil more fertile, and in other respects a more ehgible 
spot for a settlement. lie immediately marked out the ground for a town, 
and, as avarice and religious fanaticism were the two principles which gov- 
erned the conduct of all the Spanish adventurers in America, he named the 
town Villa Rica, de la Vera Cruz — the rich town of the true cross. In pro- 
ceeding to tills place the Spaniards had passed through the country of Cern- 
poala and had an interview with several of the caciques of that nation, and 
learned, with much satisfaction, that they were unfriendly to Montezuma and 
anxious to throw off his yoke ; he also learned many particulars concerning 
that monarch; that he was a great tyrant, and oppressed his subjects; and 
Cortes soon succeeded in persuading the caciques to aclcnowdedge themselves, 
in a formal manner, to be the vassals of the Spanish monarch. Their example 
was followed by several other tribes. At tins period Cortes despatched a 
vessel to Spain with a liighly coloured description of the country he had 
discovered, coiiffimed by many of the specimens of wealth they had received 
from the natives, with an accoimt of the progress he had made in establish- 
ing the Spanish authority over it; he attempted to justify his throwing oS 
the authority of Velasquez and setting up for Mmself, and requested a con- 
firmation of his authority from the crown. 

Disaffection again appeared amongst the men, of a more alarming character 
than what had existed before, which, though promptly suppressed, filled 
the mind of Cortes with disquietude and concern, and led him to adopt one 
of the boldest measures of which history affords any account. After reflect- 
ing on the subject with deep solicitude, he resolved on destioymg the fleet, 
which would place the Spaniards in a situation that they must conquer or 
perish; and, by the most plausible and ai'tful representations, lie succeeded 
m persuading his men to acquiesce in this desperate measure. With universal 
consent the ships were drawn on shore, and alter being stripped of their sails, 
rigging, and everything of value, they were broken to pieces. His influence 
must have been unbounded, to bo able to persuade his men to an act which is 
unpaialleled in the annals of man; six hundred men voluntarily cut off their 
means of returning, and shut themselves up in a hostile country filled with 
warlike and ferocious inhabitants, whose savage mode of warfare spared their 
prisoners only for the torture or to be offered in sacrifice to then angry deities. 


ADVANCE INTO THE INTBBIOE 

^ Cortes now felt prepared to enter upon a career of victory and conquest 
in some measure suited to his ambition and rapacity. Having advanced to 
Cempoala, his zeal for religion led him to overturn the idols in the temples, 
and to place a crucifix and an image of the Virgin Mary in their stead ; which 
rash step came near blasting all his hopes in the bud. The natives were 
n, w. — vot. XXIII, 2 L 
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filled -wiih horror, and were excited to arms by their priests; but Cortes had 
such an ascendency over them that he finally pacified them and restored 
harmony. He marched from Cempoala on the 16th of August with fi\- 
hundred men, fifteen horse, and six field-pieces, with the intention of penetrat^ 
ing into the heart of a great and powerful nation. The residue of his men" 
most of whom were unfit for service, were left as a garrison at Vera Cruz c ’ 
The Tlaxcalans assembled their troops, in order to oppose those unknown 
invaders. Cortes, after waiting some days, in vain, for the return of his 
ambassadors, advanced into the Tlaxcalan territories. As the resolutions of 
people who delight in war are executed with no less promptitude than they 
are formed, he found troops in the field ready to oppose him. They attacked 
him with great intrepidity, and, in the first encounter, wounded some of the 

Spaniards and killed two horses— a loss, in 
their situation, of great moment, because it 
was irreparable. From this specimen of 
their coinage Cortes saw the necessity of 
proceeding with caution. His army marched 
in close order ; he chose the stations where 
he halted with attention, and foi tified eveiy 
camp with extraordinary care. Dmdng four- 
teen days he was exposed to almost unin- 
teiTuptcd assaults, the Tlaxcalans advanc- 
ing with numerous armies and renewing the 
attack in various forms, with a degree of 
valour and perseverance to which the 
Spaniards had seen nothing parallel in the 
New World. 

When they perceived, in the subsequent 
engagements, that, notwithstanding all the 
efforts of their own valour, of which they 
had a very high opinion, not one of the 
Spaniards was slain or taken, they began 
to conceive them to be a superior order of 
beings, against whom human power could 
not avail. In ibis extremity they had le- 
course to their priests, requiring them to 
reveal the mysterious causes of such ex- 
traordinary events, and to declare what new means they should employ in 
order to repulse those formidable invaders. The priests, after many sac- 
rifices and incantations, delivered this response : That these strangers were 
the offering of the sun, procreated by his animating energy in the regions 
ot the East; that by day, while cherished with the influence of his parental 
beams, they were invincible; but by night, when his reviving heat was 
withdrawn, their vigour declined and faded like the herbs in the field, and 
they dwindled down into mortal men. But Cortes had greater vigilance 
and discernment than to be deceived by the rude stratagems of an Indian 
army. The sentinels at his outposts, observing some extraordinary move- 
ment among the Tlaxcalans, gave the alarm. In a moment the troops were 
under arms, and, sallying out, dispersed the parly with great slaughter, with- 
out allowing it to approach the camp. The Tlaxcalans being convinced by 
sad experience that ftieir priests had deluded them, and satisfied that they 
attempted in vain either to deceive or to vanquish tneir enemies, their fierce- 
ness abated, and they began to incline seriously to peace. 
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^ They were at a loss, however, in what manner to address the strangers, 
ivhat idea to form of their character, and whether to consider them as beings 
of a gentle or of a malevolent nature. Thcie were circumstances in their 
conduct which seemed to favour each opinion. On the one hand, as the 
,Snaaiaids constantly dismissed the prisoners whom they took, not only with- 
out injury but often with presents of European toys, and renewed their 
offers of peace after every victory, this lenity amazed people who, according 
to the exterminating system of war known in America, were accustomed 
to saciifice and devour without mercy all the captives taken in battle, and 
disposed them to entertain favourable sentiments of the humanity of their 
new enemies. But, on the other hand, as Cortes had seized fifty of their 
countrymen who brought provisions to his camp, and, supposing them to 
be spies, had cut off their hands, this bloody spectacle, added to the terror 
occasioned by the firearms and horses, filled them with dreadful impressions 
of the ferocity of their invaders. This uncertainty was apparent in their 
mode of addressing the Spaniards: “If,” said they, “you are divinities of 
a cruel and savage nature, wo present to you five slaves, that you may drink 
tlieir blood and eat their flesh. If you are mild deities, accept an offering 
of incense and variegated plumes. If you are men, here are meat, and breaci, 
and fruit to nourish you.” The peace which both parties now desired with 
equal ardour was soon concluded. The Tlaxcalans yielded themselves as 
vassals to the erown of Castilo, and engaged to assist Coites in all his future 
operations, He took the lepublic under his protection, and promised to 
defend their persons and possessions from injury or violcnce.'l 

His tioops being recruited, the Spanish general commenced his march 
towards Mexico, with six thousand Tlaxcalan warriors added to his force. 
He directed his route to Cholula, a considerable town fifteen miles distant, 
celebrated for its vast pyramid or temple, and as being regarded as the seat 
of their gods. Here, although they had entered the town without opposition 
and with much apparent respect, the Spaniards soon discovered a deep 
plot kid for their destruction, and, having obtained satisfactory proof, Cortes 
determined to make such an example as would inspire his enemies with 
terror. He drew his forces up in the centre of the town, and sent for most 
of the magistrates and chief citizens, under vmious pretences, who at a 
given signal were seized, and then the troops and the Tlaxcalans fell on the 
])eopie, who, being deprived of their leaders and filled with astonishment, 
diopped their arms and lemained motionless, without making the least 
effort to defend themselves. The slaughter was dreadful; the streets were 
tilled with the dead and covered with blood. The priests and some of the 
chief families took refuge in the temples. These were set on fire and all con- 
sumed together. This scene of carnage continued for two days, during which 
SIX thousand of the natives perished, without the loss of a single individual of 
tlieir destroyers. 


MEETING WITH MONTEZUMA 

From Cholula it wms but sixty miles to Mexico, and Cortes marched 
directly towards the capital; through every place he passed he was received 
as a deliverer, and heard the grievances of the inhabitants, all of which he 
promised to redress. He was highly gratified on perceiving that the seeds 
of discontent were scattered through the empire, and not confined to the 
remote provinces. As the Spaniards approached the capital, the luiliappy 
monarch was distracted with hopes and fears, and knew not what to do. 
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One day lie bonl onlois inviling them io advance; the next, cotnmandu ^ 
them to retire and leave the country. As the Spaniards drew near 'to tt 
city, one thousand persons of distinction came out to meet them clad i 
mantles of fine cotton and adorned with plumes ; each, in his order 
by and saluted Coites in the manner deemed most lespeetful in their coim 
try. At length they announced the approach of the emperor himself Hi- 
retinue consisted of two hundred persons, dressed in uniform, with plumes 
and feathers, who marched two and two, barefooted, with their eyes fixed 
on the ground ; to these succeeded a liigher rank, with more showy apparel 
Montezuma followed in a litter, or chair, richly ornamented with gold and 
feathers, borne on the shoulders of four of his favourites ; a canopy of curi- 
ous workmanship waa supported over his head ; three officers walked before 
him with gold rods, which at given intervals they raised as a signal for the 
people to bow their heads ancT hide their faces, as unworthy to behold .so 
augmst a sovereign. A.s he approached Cortes, the latter dismoimted and 
advanced in the most respectful maimer; Montezuma at the samp time 
alighted, and, leaning on two of his attendants, approached with a slow 
and stately pace, cotton cloth being strewed on the ground, that he might 
not touch the earth. Cortes .saluted him with profound reverence, according 
to the European fashion, and Montezuma returned the salutation in the 
manner of his country : he touched with his hand the ground, and then kfeed 
it. T)ii.s being the mode of .salutation of an inferior to a superior, the Mex- 
icans viewed with astonishment this act of condescension in their monarch, 
whom they had been accustomed to consider as exalted above all mortals 
and related to the gods. Montezuma, having conducted the Spaniards to 
the quarters provided for them, on retiring addressed Cortes as follows' 
“You are now with your brothers, in your own house; refresh youiselves 
after your fatigue, and be happy until I return.” The Spaniards weie 
lodged in an ancient palace surrounded with a wall, with towers at pioper 
distances which would serve for defence; the accommodations were not only 
sufficient for the Spaniards, but likewise for their Indian allies.^ 

Mexico was situated in a great salt lake communicating with a fresh- 
water lake. It was approached by three principal causeways of great breadth, 
constructed of solid masonry, which, to use the picturesque language of the 
Spaniards, were two lances in breaclth. The length of one of the.se cause- 
ways was two leagues, and that of another a league and a half; and these 
two ample causeways united in the middle of the city, wffierc stood the great 
temple. At the ends of these causeways were wooden drawbridges, so that 
communication could be cut off between the causeways and the town, which 
would thus become a citadel. There was also an aqueduct which communi- 
cated with the mainland, consisting of two separate lines of work in masomy, 
in order that if one should need lepair the supply of water for the city might 
not bo interrupted. 

The streets were the most various in construction that have ever been 
seen in any city in the world. Some were of dry land, others wholly of 
water, and others, again, had pathways of pavement, while in the centre 
there was room for boats. The foot-passengers could talk with those in the 
boats. It may be noticed that a city so constructed requires a circumspect 
and polite population. 

Palaces are commonplace things to describe, but the abode.s of the Mexican 
kings were not like the petty palaces of northern princes. One of the most 
observant of those Spaniards who first saw these wonders speaks of a palace 
of Montezuma’s in which there was a room where three thousand persons 
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could be well accommodated, and on the tcrracc-likc roof of which a splendid 
tournament might have been given. There was a market-place twice as 
large as that of the city of Salamanca, surrounded with porticoes, in which 
tiiere was room for fifty thousand people to buy and sell. 

The great temple of the city maintained its due proportion of magnificence. 
In the plan of the city of Mexico, which is to be found in a very early edition 
of the Letters of Cortes, published at Nuremberg, and which is supposed to 
be the one that Cortes sent to Charles V, the space allotted to the temple 
is twenty times as great as that allotted to the market-place. Indeed, the 
sacred inclosure was in itself a town ; and Cortes, who seldom stops in his 
terrible narrative to indulge in praise or in needless description, says that no 
human tongue could explain the grandeur and the peculiarities of this temple. 
Cortes uses the word “ temple,” but it might rather be called a sacred city, 
as it contained many temples, and the abodes of all the priests and virgins 
^\ho ministered at them ; also a iiniversil.y and an arsenal. It was inclosed 
by lofty stone walls, and was entered by four portals surmounted by fort- 
resses. No less than twenty truncated pyramkls, probably cased with por- 
phyry, rose up from within that inclosure. High over them all towered the 
great temple dedicated to the god of war. This, like the rest, was a trun- 
cated pyramid, with ledges round it, and with two small towers upon the 
highest surface, in which were placed the images of the great god of war 
(Huitzilopochtli) and of the principal deity of all (Tezeatlipuk), the Mexican 
Jiipiler, It is sad to own that an entrance into these fair-seeming buildings 
would have gone far to dissipate the admiration which a traveller — if we 
may imagine one preceding Cortes — ^woukl up to this moment have felt for 
Mexico. The temples and palaces, the polished, glistening towers, the aviaries, 
the terraces, the gardens on the houisotops (many-coloured, for they were 
not like those at Damascus, where only the rose and the jasmine are to be 
seen)— in a word, the bright, lively, and lovely city would have been for- 
gotten in the vast disgust that would have filled the mind of the beholder 
when he saw the foul, blood-besmeared idols, with the palpitating hearts of 
that day's victims lying before them, and the black-clothed, filthy, unkempt 
priest ministering to these hideous compositions of paste and human blood.® 


MONTEZUMA MADE PRISONER 

The Spaniards soon became alarmed for their safety, as It was apparent 
that by breaking down the bridges their retreat would be cut off, and they 
would be shut up in a hostile city, where all their superiority in arms could 
not prevent their being overwhelmed by the multitude of their enemies. 
Reflecting with deep concern on his situation, Cortes resolved on a measure 
scarcely less bold and desperate than that of destroying his ships ; this was, 
to seize the sovereign of a great empire in his own capital, surrounded by 
his subjects, and retain him as a prisoner in the Spanish quarters. 'l^Tien 
he first proposed this measure to his officers, most of them were startled 
with its audacity ; but he convinced them that it was the only step that could 
save them from destruction, and they agreed instantly to make the attempt. 
At his usual hour of visiting Montezuma, Cortes repaired to_ the palace with 
five of his bravest officers, and as many trusty soldiers; thirty chosen men 
followed at some distance, and appeared to be sauntering along the street. 
The rest of the troops and their allies were prepared to sally out at the 
first alarm. As the Spaniards entered, the Mexican officers retired, and 
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Cortes addressed the monarch in a very different tone from what he had bee ^ 
accustomed to do, and accused him of being the instigator of the atta 1- 
made on his garrison left at Vera Cruz, in which several Spaniards were killed 
and demanded reparation. The monarch, filled with astonishment and indie’ 
nation, asserted his innocence with great warmth, and, as a proof of it orderwl 
the officer who attacked the Spaniards to be brought to Mexico as a prisoner 
Cortes pretended that he was satisfied with this declaration, but said that 
his soldiers would never be convinced that Montezuma did not entertcun 
hostile intentions towards them, unless he repaired to the Spanish quaiter^ 
as a mark of confidence, where he would be served and honoured as became a 
great monarch. 

The first mention of so strange and alarming a proposal almost bereft 
the unhappy monarch of his senses; he remonstrated and protested agaiiiq 
it,; the altercation became warm, and continued for several hours, when 
Velasquez de Leon, a daring and impetuous young officer, exclaimed with 
great vehemence ; “ Why waste more words or time in vain ? Let us seize 
him instantly, or stab him to the heart.” The audacity of this declaration 
accompanied with fiei’cc and threatening looks and gestures, intimidated Mon- 
tezuma, who submitted to his fate and agreed to comply with their requed, 
Moirtezuma now called in his officers and informed them of his determination'; 
they heard it with astonishment and grief, but made no reply. He was 
accordingly carried to the Spanish (quarters with great parade, but hatiie(l 
in tears. We consult history in vain for any parallel to this transaction, 
whether we consider the boldness and temerity of the measure or the suc- 
cess with which it was executed. 

Qulpopoca, the commander who attacked the garrison at Vera Cruz, his 
son, and six of his principal officers were delivered to Cortes, to be piuiiffied 
as he deemed proper ; and after a mock trial before a Spanish court-martial, 
they were conclcmncd to be burned alive, which infamous and wicked sen- 
tence was carried into execution amidst vast multitudes of their astonished 
countrymen, who viewed the scene with silent horror. 

Montezuma remained in the quarters of the Spaniards for six montlu, 
was treated with appareirt respect and served by his owm officers, but strictly 
watched and kept in “dnrance vile.” During this period, Cortes, having 
possession of the sovereign, governed the empire in his name; his commissions 
and orders were issued as formoidy and strictly obeyed, although it was 
known that the monarch was a prisoner in the hands of the invaders of the 
country. The Spaniards made themselves acquainted with the country, 
visited the remote provinces, displaced some officers wduDm they suspected 
of unfriendly designs, and appointed others more obsequious to their will; 
and so completely was f,he sqiirit of Montezuma subdued that at length Cortes 
induced him to acknowledge himself as tributary, and a vassal of the king of 
Castile. This last and most hiuniliating condition to which a proud and 
haughty monarch, accustomed to independent and absolute power, could 
be reduced, overwhelmed him with the deepest distress. He called together 
the chief men of the empire and informed them of his determination, but 
was scarcely able to speak, being frequently interrupted with tears and 
groans flowing from a heart filled with anguish. 

Cortes had deprived Montezuma of his liberty, of his wealth, and of his 
empire ; he wished now to deprive him of his religion. But though the vmliappy 
monarch had submitted to every other demancl, this he would not yield to; 
and Cortes, enraged at his obstinacy, had the rashness to order the idols of 
the temples thrown down by force; but the priests taking arms in their 
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defence, and the people rallying m crowds to support them, Cortes was obliged 
to desist from an act which the inhaWtants viewed as the highest sacrilege. 
This rash step excited the bitter enmity of the priests against the Spaniards, 
who regarded them as the enemies of the gods, who would avenge the insult 
which had been offered to them. They roused the leading men, and from 
this moment the Mexicans began to reflect on the means of destroying or 
expelling such audacious and impious invaders. They held frequent consul- 
tations with one another and with their captive prince. Being unwilling to 
have recourse to arms, if it could be avoided, Montezuma called Cortes into 
his presence and informed him that now all the objects of his mission were 
fulfilled, and it was the will both of the gods and of his people that the 
Spaniards should instantly depart from the empire, and if he did not comply 
with this request inevitable destruction would overtake them. Cortes, think- 
ing it prudent not to appear to oppose the wishes of the Mexicans, informed 
Montezuma that he was expecting soon to leave the country, and had begun 
to make preparations for his departure. 

Whilst Cortes was deeply anxious as to his situation, in consequence of 
the evident designs of the Mexicans, a more alarming danger threatened 
him from another quarter. Velasquez, governor of Cuoa, having obtained 
intelligence of Cortes’ proceedings — that he had renounced all dependence on 
ins authority, was attempting to establish an independent colony, and had 
applied to the king to confirm his acts — ^was filled with indignation, and 
resolved to be avenged on the man who had so basely betrayed his confidence 
and usurped his authority. He engaged with great ardour in preparing an 
expedition which was destined to New Spain to arrest Cortes, bring Trim 
home in irons, and then to prosecute aird complete the conquest of the coun- 
try in his own name. The armament consisted of eighteen vessels, having 
on board eight hundred foot soldiers and eighty horsemen, with a tram of 
tw'elve pieces of cannon. The command of this expedition was intrusted to 
Narvaez, with instructions to seize Cortes and his principal officers, and 
then complete the conquest of the country. The fatal experience of Velas- 
quez had neither inspired him with wisdom nor courage, for he still intrusted 
to another what he ought to have executed himself. 

It was time for Cortes to appear upon the scene of greatest danger ; and 
accordingly, quitting Mexico with but seventy of his own men, he commended 
those whom he left and his treasures to Montezuma’s good offices, as to one 
who was a faithful vassal to the king of Spain. This parting speech seems 
most audacious, but plenary audacity was part of the wisdom of Cortes. At 
Chohila he came up with his lieutenant, Juan Velasquez, and his men, joined 
company with them, and pushed on towards Cempoala. When he approached 
the town he prepared to make an attack by night on the position which 
Narvaez occupied, and which was no other than the great temple at Cempoala. 

In the encounter Narvaez lost an eye ; he was afterwards sent as a prisoner 
to Vera Cruz. His men, not without resistance on the part of some of them, 
ultimately ranged themselves under the banner of Cortes, and thus was a great 
danger turned into a welcome succour. Cortes received the conquered troops 
in the most winning manner, and created an enthusiasm in his favour.® 


REVOLT OE MEXICANS 

A few days after the discomfiture of Narvaez a courier arrived with an 
account that the Mexicans had taken arms, and, having seized and destroyed 
the two brigantines which Cortes had built in order to secure the command 
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of the lake and attacked the Spaniards in their quarters, had killed'several 
of them and wounded more, had reduced to ashes their magazine of nro- 
visions, and carried on hostilities with such fury that, though Alvarado and 
his men defended themselves with undaunted resolution, they must either 
be soon, cut off by famine or sink under the multitude of their enemies. This 
revolt was excited by motives which rendered it still more alarming. On 
the departure of Cortes for Cempoala, the Mexicans flattered themselves 
that the long-expected opportunity of restoring their sovereign to liberty 
and of vindicating their country from the odious dominion of strangers was 
at length arrived ; that while the forces of their oppressors were divided and 
the arms of one party turned against the other, they might triumph 'with 
greater facility over both. Consultations were held and schemes formed 
with this intention. 

The Spaniards in Mexico, conscious of their own feebleness, suspected 
and dreaded those machinations. Alvarado, though a gallant officer, pos- 
sessed neither that extent of capacity nor dignity of manners by which Cortes 
had acquired such an ascendant over the minds of the Mexicans as never 
allowed them to form a just estimate of his weakness or of their own strength. 
Alvarado fell upon them, unarmed and unsuspicious of any danger, and mas- 
sacred a great number, none escaping but such as made their way over the 
battlements of the temple. An action so cruel and treacherous filled not only 
the city but the whole empire with indignation and rage. All called aloud 
for vengeance ; and regardless of the safety of their monarch, whose life was 
at the mercy of the Spaniards, or of their own danger in assaulting an enemy 
who had been so long the object of their terror, they committed all tho,se 
acts of violence of which Cortes received an account. 

To him the danger appeared so imminent as to admit neither of delibera- 
tion nor delay. He set out instantly with all his forces, and returned from 
Cempoala with no less rapidity than he had advanced thither. At Tlax- 
cala he was joined by two thousand chosen warriors. On entering the Mexi- 
can territories, he found that disaffection to the Spaniards was not confined 
to the capital. The principal inliabitants had deserted the towns through 
which he passed, no person of note appearing to meet him with the usual 
respect. But uninstructed by their former error in admitting a formidable 
enemy into their capital, instead of breaking down the causeways and bridges, 
by which they might have inclosed Alvarado and his party, and have effec- 
tually stopped the career of Cortes, they again suffered him to march into the 
city without molestation, and to take quiet possession of his ancient station. 

Cortes behaved on this occasion neither with his usual sagacity nor atten- 
tion. He not only neglected to visit Montezuma, but embittered the insult 
by expressions full of contempt for that unfortunate prince and his people. 

Later the Mexicans attacked a considerable body of Spaniards who w'ere 
marching towards the great. square in which the public market was held, and 
compelled them to retire with some loss. Emboldened by this success, and 
delighted to find that their oppressors were not invincible, they aclvanced 
next day, with extraordinary martial pomp, to as.sault the Spaniards in their 
quarters. Their number was formidable, and their undaunted courage still 
more so. Though the artillery pointed against their numerous battalions, 
crowded together in narrow streets, swept off multitudes at every discharge, 
though every blow of the Spanish weapons fell with mortal effect upon their 
naked bodies, the impetuosity of the assault did not abate. Fresh men 
rushed forward to occupy the places of the slain, and, meeting with the same 
fate, were succeeded by others no less intrepid and eager for vengeance. 
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Tlie utmost efforts of Cortes’ abilities and experience, seconded by the dis- 
ciplined valour of Ids troops, were hardly sufficient to defend the fortifications 
that sm-roiuided the post where the Spaniards were stationed, into which 
the enemy were more than once on the point of forcing their way. 

Cortes beheld with wonder the implacable ferocity of a people who 
seemed at first to submit tamely to the yoke, and had continued so long 
passive under it. The soldiers of Narvaez, who fondly imagined that they 
followed Cortes to share in the spoils of a conquered empire, were astonished 
to find that they were involved in a clangorous war, with an enemy whose 
vigour was still unbroken, and loudly execrated their own weakness in giving 
such easy credit to the delusive promises of their new leader. But surprise 
and complaints wore of no avail. Some immediate and extraordinary effort 
was requisite to extricate themselves out of their present situation. As 
soon as the approach of evening induced the Mexicans to retire, in compliance 
mth their national custom of ceasing from hostilities with the sotting sim, 
Cortes began to prepare for a sally next day, with such a considerable force 
as might either drive the enemy out of the city, or compel them to listen to 
temis of accommodation. 

He conducted in person tho troops destined for this important service. 
Eveiy invention known in the European art of wav, as well as every precaution 
suggested by his long acquaintance with the Inclian mode of fighting, was 
employed to insure success. But he found an enemy prepared and deter- 
mined to oppose hun. The force of tho Mexicans was greatly augmented by 
fresh troops, which poured in continually from the country, ancl their ani- 
mosity was in no degree abated. Tlicy were led by their nobles, inflamed 
by the exhortations of their priests, ancl fought in defence of their temples 
and families, under the eye of their gods and in presence of their wives 
and children. Notwithstandhrg their numbers, and enthusiastic contempt 
of danger and death, wherever the Spaniards could close with them the 
superiority of their discipline and arms obliged the Mexicans to give way. 
But in narrow streets, and where many of the bridges of communication 
were broken down, the Spaniards could seldom come to a fair rencounter 
with the enemy, and, as they advanced, were exposed to showers of arrows 
and stones from the tops of tho liouscs. Aflor a day of incessant exertion, 
though vast numbers of tho Mexicans foil ancl part of the city was burned, 
the Spaniards, weary with the slaughter and harassed by multitudes which suc- 
cessively relieved each other, wore obliged at length to retire, with the mor- 
tification of having accomplished nothing so decisive as to compensate 
the unusual calamity of having twelve soldiers killed and above sixty wounded. 
Another sally, matle with greater force, was not more effectual, and in it 
the general himself was wounded in the hand. 


DEATH OE MONTEZUMA ; LA NOCIHB TRISTE 

Cortes now perceived, too late, the fatal error into which he had been 
betrayed by his own contempt of the Mexicans, ancl was satisfied that he 
could neither maintain his present station in the centre of a hostile city nor 
retire from it without the most imminent clangor. One resource still remained 
—to try what effect the interposition of Montezuma might have to soothe 
or overawe his subjects. 

Accordmgly, the next morning, when the Mexicans advanced to the attack, 
the wretched prince, made tho instrument of his own disgrace and of the 
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enslavement of his subjects, was constrained to ascend the battlement''''da I 
in his royal robes, and to address his subjects and attempt to alky’ their 
rage and dissuade them from hostilities. As he came in sight of tte Mexi- 
cans their weapons dropped from their hands, and they prostrated themselves 
on the earth; but when ho stopped speaking, a deep and sullen murmur 
arose and spread through the ranks; reproaches and threats followed and 
the feelings of the people swelling in a moment like a sudden rush of wMers 
volleys of arrows, stones, and every missile wmre poured upon the ramparts' 
so suddenly and with such violence that before the Spanish soldiers, appointed 
to protect Montezuma, could cover him with their bucklers, lie was wounded 
by the arrows and struck by a stone on the temple, which felled him to the 
ground. liis fall occasioned a sudden transition in the feelings of the mul- 
titude ; being horror-struck with the criirie they had committed, they threw 
down their arms and fled with precipitation. 

Montezuma was removed to his apartments by the Spaniards, but his 
proud spirit could not brook this last mortification, and perceiving that he 
was not only the prisoner and tool of his enemies, but the object of the ven- 
geance and contempt of his subjects, he tore the bandages from his wounds 
in a transport of feeling, and persisted in a refusal to take any nourishment 
with a firmness that neither entreaties nor threats could overcome, and thus 
terminated his wretched existence. Ho obstinately refused, to the last, all 
the solicitations, accompanied with all the terrors of future punishment, 
to embrace the Christian faith. 

With the death of Montezuma eiidcd all hopes of pacifying the Mexi- 
cans, and Cories was sensible that his salvation depended on a successful 
retreat. The morning following the fall of their prince the Mexicans renewed 
the assault with redoubled fury, and succeeded in taking possession of a high 
temple which overlooked the Spanish quarters and greatly exposed them 
to the missiles of the enemy. A detachment of chosen men ordered to dis- 
lodge them was twice repulsed, when Cortes, taking the command himself, 
rushed into the thickest of the combat with a drawn sword, and by his pres- 
ence and example, after a dreadful carnage, the Spaniards made themselves 
masters of the tower and sot fire to it. Cortes was determined to retreat 
from the city, but was at a loss in what way to attempt it, when a private 
soldier, who from a smattering of learning sustained the character of an astrol- 
oger, advised him to undertake it in the night, and assured him of complete 
success. Cortes the more readily fell in with this plan, as he knew it was a 
superstitious principle with the Mexicans not to attack an enemy in the 
night, c 

They began to move, towards midnight, in three divisions. They marched 
in profound silence along the causeway which led to Tacuba. They reached 
the first breach in it without molestation, hoping that their retreat was undis- 
covered. But the Mexicans, unperceived, had not only watched all their 
motions with attention, but had made pi-oper dispositions for a most forrni- 
dable attack. "While the Spaniards were intent upon placing their bridge in 
the breach, and occupied in conducting their horses and artillery along it, 
they were suddenly alarmed with a tremendous sound of warlike instruments 
and a general shout from an innumerable multitude of enemies; the lake 
was covered with canoes ; flights of arrows and showers of stones poured in 
upon them from every quarter; the Mexicans rushing forward to the charge 
with fearless impetuosity, as if they hoped in that moment to be avenged 
for all their wrongs. Unfortunately, the wooden bridge, by the weight of 
the artillery, was wedged so fast into the stones and mud that it was impos- 
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gible to removo it. Dismayed at this accident, the Spaniards advanced 
with precipitation towards the second breach. The Mexicans henuned them 
ill on every side, and though they defended themselves with their usual 
courage, yet, crowded together as they were on a narrow causeway, their 
discipline and military skill were of little avail, nor did the obscurity of the 
iiicrht permit them to derive great advantage from their firearms or the supe- 
riffl-ity of their other weapons. 

All Mexico was now in arms; and so eager were the people in the destruc- 
tion of their oppressors that they who were not near enough to annoy them 
in person, impatient of the delay, pressed forward with such ardour as drove 
on their countrymen in the front with irresistible violence. Fresh warriors 
instantly filled the places_ of such as fell. The Spaniards, weary with slaugh- 
ter, and unable to sustain the weight of the torrent that poured in upon 
them, began to give way. In a moment the confusion was universal ; horse 
anci foot, officers and soldiers, friends and enemies, were mingled together; 
and while all fought, and many fell, they could hardly distinguish from what 
hand the blow came. 

Cortes, with about a hundred foot-soldiers and a few lror,se, forced his 
way over the two remaining breaches in the causeway, the bodies of the dead 
serving to fill up the chasms, and reached the mainland. Having formed 
them as soon as they arrived, he returned with such as were yet capable of 
service, to as.sist his friends in their retreat, and to encourage them, by his 
presence and example, to per, severe in the efforts requisite to effect it. He 
met with part of hia soldiers who had broken through the enemy, but found 
many more overwhelmed by the multi tudo of their aggressors, or perishing 
in the lake, and heard the piteous lamentations of others, whom the Mexicans, 
having taken alive, were carrying off in triumph to be .sacrificed to the god 
of war. Before clay, all who had escaped assembled at Tacuba. But the 
morning dawned, and discovered to the view of Cortes his shattered bat- 
talion, reduced to less than half its number, the survivors dejected, and 
most of them covered with wounds. 

All the artillery, ammunition, and baggage were lost ; the greater part of 
the horses, and above two thousand Tlaxcalan,s, were killed, and only a very 
small portion of the treasure which they had amassed was saved. This, which 
had been always their chief object, proved a great cause of their calamity; 
for many of the soldiers, having so overloaded themselves with bars of gold 
as rendered them unfit for action and retaixled their flight, fell ignominioui3ly, 
the victun.s of their own inconsiderate avarice. Amidst so many disasters, 
it was some eonsolaiioir to find that Aguilar and Marina, whose function as 
interpreters was of such essential importance, had made their escape.'^ 


HETREAT OP THE SPANIARDS 

The Spaniards now commenced their march for Tlaxcala, and for six days 
continued it ivilhout respite, through swamps and over mountains, harassed 
by the Mexicans at a distance, and sometimes closely attacked. On the sixth 
day they approached near to Otumba, and discovered numerous parties 
moving in various directions. Their interpreter informed them that they 
often exclaimed, with exultation; "Go on, robbers; go to the place where 
you shall quickly meet with the fate clue to your crimes.” The Spaniards 
continued their march until they rcachecl the .summit of a mountain, when 
ail extensive valley openecl to their astonished visions, covered with an innu- 
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merahle muEitiide, which explained the meaning of what they had just'^seen 
and heard. The vast number of their enemies, and the suddenness with 
which they had appeared, appalled the stoutest hearts, and despair wa- 
depicted in every countenance. But Cortes, who alone was unshaken, informed 
them that there remained but two alternatives, to conquer or to perish 
and immediately led them to thc_ charge. The Mexicans waited their 
proach with courage ; but so great is the superiority of discipline and military 
science over brute force, that the small battalion of the Spaniards made 
an irresistible impression, and forced its way through the armed multitude 
Although the Mexicans were dispei&ed, ancl obliged to give way wherever 
the Spaniards approached, yet as they retreated in one quarter they advanced 
in another; so that the Spaniards were constantly surrounded, and had 
become nearly exhausted by their own carnage. At this crisis, Cortes 
observing the standard of the Mexican Empire, and recollecting to have 
heard that on tho fate of that depended the success of a battle, assembled 
some of his bravest oflicens and rushed with great impetuosity through 
the crowd, and by the stroke of a lance wmunded the general who held it 
and threw him to the ground; whereupon one of his officers dismounted, 
stabbed him to the heart, and secured the imperial standard. The fall of 
their leader and standard had an instantaneous and magical effect; every 
tic which held them together seemed dissolved ; a universal panic prevailed ; 
their weapons dropped from their hands, and they all fled with precipitation 
to the mountains, leaving everything behind them. The spoil wliich the 
(Spaniards collected compensated them, in some measure, for their loss in 
retreating from the Mexican capital. _ 

The next day they entered with joy the territories of Tlaxcala, and, not- 
withstanding their dreadful calamities, they were kindly received by their 
allies, whose fidelity was not at all .sha-ken by the declining condition of the 
Spanish power. Notwithstanding all his misfortunes, Cortes did not abandon 
his plan of conquering the Mexican Empire. He obtained some ammunition 
and three field-pieces from Vera Cruz, and despatched four of the vessels of 
Narvaez’s fleet to Hispaniola and Jamaica, to obtain ammunition and mili- 
tary stores and procure adventurers. Sensible that he could do nothing 
against Mexico without the command of the lake, he set about preparmg 
the timber and other materials for twelve brigantines, which were to be 
carried by land to the lake in pieces and there put together and launched. 
These measures, which disclosed his intentions, occasioned disaffection again 
to appear among his troops ; which witli his usual address, but not without 
difficulty, he succeeded in suppressing. 


SECOND MARCH UPON MEXICO 

Whilst anxiously waiting for the return of his ships, two vessels, which had 
been sent out by Velasquez to reinforce Narvaez, were decoyed mto Vera 
Cruz, and the crews and troops induced to follow the fortunes of Cortes; 
and soon after several vessels put in there, and the seamen and soldiers on 
board were also persuaded to join the Spanish adventurer, by which means 
Cortes received a reinforcement of one hundred and eighty men and twenty 
horses. He now dismissed such of Narvaez’s men as served with reluctance, 
after which he mustered five hundred and fifty foot-soldiers and forty horse- 
men, and possessed a train of nine field-pieces. With this force, and ten 
thousand Tlaxcalans and other friendly Indians, he set out once more for the 
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conquest of the Mexican Empire. He began Ins march towards the capital 
on the 28th of December, 1520, six months after his disastrous retreat, c 

Nor did he advance to attack an enemy unprepared to receive him. Upon 
the death of Montezuma, the_ Mexican cMefs, in whom the right of electing 
the emperor was vested, had instantly raised his brother, Quetlavaca, to the 
throne. His avowed and inveterate enmity to the Spaniards would have 
been sufficient to gain their suffrages, although he had been less distinguished 
for courage and capacity. He had an immediate opportunity of showing 
that he was worthy of their choice, by conducting in person those fierce 
attacks wliich compelled the Spaniards to abandon his capital ; and as soon 
as their retreat afforded him any respite from action, lie took measures for 
preventmg their return to Mexico, with prudence equal to the spirit wliich 
he had displaj'ecl in driving them out of it. 

But while Quetlavaca was arranging his plan of defence, with a degree of 
foresight uncommon in an American, his days were cut short by the small- 
pox. This distemper, which raged at that time in New Spain with fatal 
malignity, was unknown in that quarter of the globe until it was introduced by 
the Europeans, and may be reckoned amongst the greatest calamities brought 
upon it by its invaders. In his stead the Mexicans raised to the throne 
Guatemotzin, nephew and son-in-law of Montezuma, a young man of such 
high reputation for abilities and valour that, in this dangerous crisis, his 
countrymen were greatly encouraged and with one voice called him to the 
supreme command. 

As soon as Cortes entered the enemy's territoiies he discovered various 

B arations to obstruct his progress. But his troops forced their way with 
1 difficulty, and took possession of Tczcuco, the second city of the empire, 
situated on the banks of the lake about twenty miles from Mexico. Hei’e he 
determined to establish his headquarters, as the most proper station for 
launching his brigantines ^ well as for making his approaches to the capital. 
In order to render his residence there more secure, he deposed the cacique, 
or chief, who was at the head of that coniinuiiity, under pretext of some 
defect in his title, and substituted in his place a person whom a faction of 
the nobles pointed out as the right heir of that dignity. Attached to liim 
by this benefit, the new cacique and his adherents served the Spaniards with 
inviolable fidelity. 

Tezcuco stood about half a league from the lake. It would be necessary 
to open a_ communication with it, so that the brigantines, when put together 
in the capital, might be launched upon its waters. It was proposed, therefore, 
to dig a canal, reaching from the gardens of Nezahualooyotl, as they were 
called from the old monarch who planned them, to the edge of the basin. 

A little stream or rivulet which Bowed in that direction was to be deepened 
sufficiently for the purpose ; and eight thousand Indian labourers were forth- 
with employed on this great work, under the direction of the young Ixtlilxochltl. 

Meanwhile Cortes received messages from several places in the neighbour- 
hood, intimating their desire to become the vassals of his sovereign and to be 
taken under his protection. The Spanish commander required, in return, 
that they should deliver up every Mexican who should set foot in their terri- 
tories. Some noble Aztecs, who had been sent on a mission to these towns, 
were consequently delivered into his hands. He availed himself of it to 
employ them as bearers of a message to their master, the emperor. 

It was the plan of Cortes, on entering the valley, to commence operations 
by reducing the subordinate cities before striking at the capital itself. The 
first point of attack which he selected was the ancient city of Iztapalapan, 
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a place containing fifty thousand inhabitants, according to his own 
In a week after his arrival at his new quarters, Cortes, leaving the corn' 
mand of the garrison to Sandoval, marched against this Indian city at th' 
head of two hundred Spanish foot, eighteen horse, and between three and 
four thousand Tlaxcalaiis. The barbarians showed their usual courage hut 
after some hard fighting were compelled to give way before the steady valour 
of the Spanish infantry, backed by the desperate fury of the Tlaxcalans whom 
the sight of an Aztec seemed to inflame almost to madness. The ’enemy 
retreated in disorder, closely followed by the Spaniards. When they had 
arrived within half a league of Iztapalapan, they oliserved a number of canoes 
filled with Indians, who appeared to bo labouring on tlie mole which hemmed 
in the waters of the salt lake. Swept along in the tide of pursuit, they gave 
little heed to it, but, following up the chase, entered pell-mell with the fufi- 
tives into the city. “ 

The houses stood some of them on dry ground, some on piles in the water, 
Cortes, supported by his own men, and by such of the allies as could be 
brought to obey his orders, attacked the enemy in this last place of their 
retreat. Both parties fought up to their girdles in the water. A desperate 
struggle ensued, as the Aztec fought with the fury of a tiger driven to bay 
by the huntsmen. It was all in vain. The enemy wms overpowered in 
every quarter. The citizen shared the fate of the soldier, and a pitiless 
massacre succeeded, without regard to sex or age. Cortes endeavoured to 
stop it ; but it would have been as easy to call away the starving wolf from 
the carcass he was devouring, as the Tlaxcalan who had once tasted the blood 
of an enemy. More tliau six thousand, including women and children, accord- 
ing to the conqueror’s own si.atemcnt, perished miserably in the unequal con- 
flict. While engaged in this work of devastation, a murmuring sound was 
heard as of the hoarse rippling of waters, and a cry soon arose among.st the 
Indians that the dikes were broken. Cortes now comprehended the business 
of the men whom he had seen in the canoes at work on the mole which fenced 
in the great basin of Lake Tezcuco. It had laeen pierced by the desperate 
Indians, who thus laid the country under an inundation, by suffering the 
waters of the salt lake to spread themselves over the lower level, through the 
opening. Greatly alarmed, the general called his men together and made 
all haste to evacuate the city. Had they remained three hours longer, he 
says, not a soul could have escaped. They came staggering under the weight 
of booty, wading with difficulty Ihrougb the water, which was fast gaining 
upon them. For some distance their path was illumined by the glare of 
the burning buildings. But as the light faded away in the distance, they 
wandered with uncertain steps, sometiinos np to their knees, at others up to 
their waists, in the water, through which they floundered on with the greatest 
difficulty. As they reached the opening in the dike the stream became 
deeper, and flowed out with such a current that the men were unable to 
maintain their footing. The Spaniards, breasting the flood, forced their way 
through ; but many of the Indians, unable to swim, were borne down by the 
waters. All the plunder was lost. The powder was spoiled ; the arms and 
clothes of the soldiers were saturated with the brine, and the cold night 
wind, as it blew over them, benumbed their weary limbs till they could scarcely 
drag them along. At dawn they beheld the lake swarming with canoes full 
of Indians, who had antieipatecl then- disaster, and who now saluted them 
with showers of stones, arrows, and other deadly missiles. Bodies of light 
troops hovering in the distance disquieted the flanks of the army in hke 
manner. The Spaniards had no desire to close with the enemy, They only 
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wished to regain their comfortable quarters in Tezcuco, where they arrived on 
the same day, more disconsolate and fatigued than after many a long march 
and hard-fought battle. 

The close of the expedition, so different from its brilliant commencement, 
greatly disappointed Cortes. His numerical loss had, indeed, not been great, 
Iwt this affair convinced him how much he had to apprehend from the reso- 
lution of a people who, with a spirit worthy of the ancient Hollanders, w'ere 
prepared to bury their country imder water rather than to submit. Still 
the enemy had little cause for congratulation; since, independently of the 
number of slain, they had .seen one of their most flourishing cities sacked, 
and in part, at least, laid in ruims — one of those, too, which in its public 
worhs displayed the nearest approach to civilisation. Such are the triumphs 
of war ! 

The expedition of Cortes, notwithstanding the disasters which checkered 
it, was favourable to the Spanish cause. The fate of Iztapalapan struck 
a ^terror throughout the valley. The consequences were soon apparent in 
the deputations sent by the different places eager to offer their submission, 
and, could they do so with safety, to throw off the Mexican yoke. But he 
wa.s in no situation to comply with their request. He now felt, more sensibly 
than ever, the incompetency of his means to his undertaking. “ I assure 
your majesty,” ho Avrites in his letter to the emperor, “the greatest uneasi- 
ness which I feel, after all mj"- labours and fatigues, is from ray inability to 
succour and support our Indian friends, your majesty’s loyal vassals," Far 
from having a force competent to this, he had scarcely enough for Ms own 
protection. His Indian allies wore in deadly feud with these places, whose 
inhabitants had too often fought under the Aztec banner not to have been 
engaged in repeated wars with the people beyond the mountains. Cortes set 
himself earnestly to reconcile these differences. His arguments finally pre- 
vailed, and the politic general had the satisfaction to see the high-spirited and 
hostile tribes forego their long-cherished rivalry, and, resigning the pleasures 
of revenge so dear to the barbarian, embrace one another as friends and 
champions in a common cause. To this wise policy the Spani,sh commander 
owed quite as much of his subsequent successes as to his arms. 

Thus the foundations of the Mexican Empire Averc hourly loosening, as 
the great vassals around the capital, on whom it most relied, fell off one 
after another from tlieir allegiance. 'Tire Aztecs, properly so called, formed 
but a small part of the population of the valley. This Aims principally com- 
posed of cognate tribes, meinbei's of the same great family of the Naliuatlaos, 
Avho had come upon the plateau at nearly the same time. They were mutual 
rivals, and Avere reduced one after another by the more warlike Mexican, 
Avho held them in subjection, often by open force, always by fear. Fear Avas 
the great principle of cohesion Avhicli bound together the discordant mem- 
bers of the monarchy, and this Avas now fast dissolving before the influence 
of a power more mighty than that of the Aztec. This, it is true, Avas not the 
first time that the conquered races had attempted to recover their indepen- 
dence ; but all such attempts had failed for AA'ant of concert. It wms reserved 
for the commanding genius of Cortes to extinguish their old hereditary feuds, 
and, combining their scattered energies, to animate them with a common 
principle of action, 

While these occurrences were passing, Cortes received the welcome intel- 
ligence that the brigantines were completed and waiting to be transported^ to 
Tezcuco. He detached a body for the service, consisting of two hundred Spanish 
foot and fifteen horse, which he placed under the command of Sandoval. 
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There were thirteen vessels in all, of different sizes. They had 
structed under the direction of the experienced shipbuilder Martm LoueT 
aided by three or four Spanish carirentere and the friendly natives kom‘ 
of whom showed no mean degree of imitative skill. The brigantines’ when 
completed, had been fairly tried on the waters of the Zalruapan. They were 
then taken to pieces, and as Lopez was impatient of delay, the several parts 
the timbers, anchors, ironwork, sails, and cordage, were placed on the shoul- 
ders of the tamanes, and under a numerous military escort were thus far 
advanced on the way to Tezcuco. Sandoval dismissed a part of the Indian 
convoy as superfluous. 

Twenty thousand warriors he retained, dividing them into two equal 
bodies for the protection of the iamanes in the centre. His own little body 
of Spaniards he distributed in hkc manner. ^ 

“It was a marvellous thing,” oxelams the conqueror, in his letters, "that 
few have seen — or even heard of — this transportation of tlrirteen vessels of 
war on the shoulders of men, for nearly twenty leagues across the mountains !” 
It was, indeed, a stupendous achievement, and not easily matched m ancient 
or modern story ; one which only a genius like that of Cortes could have devised, 
or a daring spirit like his have so successfully executed. Little did he fore^ 
see, when he ordered the destruction of the fleet which fh-st brought him to 
the country, and with his usual foresight commanded the preservation of the 
ironwork and rigging-— little did he foresee the important uses for which 
they were to be reserved. So important, that on their preservation may be 
said to have depended the successful issue of hi.s great enterprise. 

He greeted liis Indian allie.s with the greatest cordiality, testifying his 
sense of their services by those honours and attentions which he loiew would 
be moist grateful to their ambitious spirits. “We come,” exclaimed the 
hardy warriors, “ to fight under your banner ; to avenge our common quarrel, 
or to fall by your side”; and with their usual impatience they urged him to 
lead them at once against tlie enemy. “Wait,” replied the general, bluntly, 
“till you are rested, and you shall have your hands full." 


CONSPIRACY AGAINST COUTNS 

At the very time when Cortes was occupied with reconnoitring the valley, 
preparatory to his siege of the capital, a busy faction in Castile was labouring 
to subvert his authority and defeat his plans of conquest altogether. The 
fame of his brilliant exploits had spread not only through the isles, but to 
Spain and many parts of Europe, where a general admiration was felt for the 
invincible energy of the man, who with his single arm, as it were, could so 
long maintain a contest with the powerful Indian empire. The absence 
of the Spanish monarch from his dominions, and the troubles of the country, 
can alone explain the supine indifference shown by the government to the 
prosecution of this great enterprise. To the same causes it may be ascribed 
that no action was taken in regard to the suits of Velasquez and Narvaez, 
backed, as they were, by so potent an advocate as Bishop Fonseca, presi- 
dent of the council of the Indies. The reins of government had fallen into 
the hands of Adrian of Utrecht, Charles’ preceptor, and afterwards pope 
— a man of learning, and not without sagacity, but slow and timid in his 
policy, and altogether incapable of that decisive action which suited the bold 
genius of his predecessor, Cardinal Ximenes. 

In the spring of 1521, however, a niunber of ordinances passed the coimcil 
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of the Indies which threatened an important innovation in the affairs of 
Xew Spain. It was decreed that the royal audience of Hispaniola should 
abandon the proceediirgs already instituted against Narvaez for his treat- 
ment of the commissioner Ayllon; that that unfortunate commander should 
be released from his confinement at Vera Cruz; and that an arbitrator should 
be sent to Mexico, with authority to investigate the affairs and conduct of 
Corte.s, and to render ample justice to tire governor of Cuba. There were 
not wanting persons at court who looked with dissatisfaction on these pro- 
ceedings, as an unworthy requital of the services of Cortes, and who thought 
the present moment, at any rate, not the most suitable for taking measures 
which might discourage the general, and perhaps render him desperate. 
But the arrogant temijer of the bishop of Burgos overruled all objections; 
and the ordinances, having been approved by the Regency, were signed by 
that body, April 11th, 1521. A person named Tapia, one of the function- 
aries of the audience at Santo Domingo, was selected as the new commissioner 
to be despatched to Vein Cruz, Fortunately circumstances occuiTed which 
postponed the execution of the design for the present, and permitted Cortes 
to go forward unmolested in ids career of conquest. 

But while thus allowed to remain, for the present at least, in possession 
of authority, he was assailed by a danger nearer home, which menaced not 
only iris authority, but his life. This was a comspiracy in the army, of a more 
dark and dangerou,s character than any hitherto formed there. It was set 
on foot by a common soldier named Antonio Villafaiia, a native of Old Castile, 
of wliom notliing is known but his share in this transaction. He was one of 
the troop of Narvaez, that leaven of disaffection which had remained with 
the army, swelling witli discontent on every liglit occasion, and ready at all 
times to rise into mutiny. They had voluntarily continued in the service, 
after the secession of their comrades at Tlaxcala; but it was from the same 
mercenary hopes with which they had originally embarked in the expedition, 
and in these they were destined still to be disappointed. They had little 
of the true spirit of advcirture which distinguished the old companions of 
Cortes, and they found the barren laurels of victory but a sorry recompense 
for all their toils and suffering. 

With these men were joined othem, who had causes of personal disgust 
with the general ; and others, again, who looked with distrust on the result 
of the war. The gloomy fate of their countrymen who had fallen into the 
enemy’s hands filled them with dismay. They felt themselves the victims 
of a chimerical spirit in their leader, who with such inadequate means was 
urging to extremity so ferocious and formidable a foe ; and they shrunk with 
somethmg like apprehension from tlius pursuing the enemy into his own 
haunts, where he could gather tenfold energy from despair. 

These men would have willingly abandoned the enterprise and returned 
to Cuba, but how could they do it? Cortes had control over the whole route 
from the city to the seacoast, and not a vessel could leave its ports without 
his warrant. Even if he were put out of the way, there were others, his 
principal officers, ready to step into his place and avenge the death of their 
commander. It was necessary to embrace these also in the scheme of 
destiuction ; and it was proposed, therefore, together with Cortes, to assassi- 
nate Sazrdoval, Olid, Alvarado, and two or three others most devoted to his 
interests. The conspirators would then raise the cry of liberty, and doubted 
not that they should be joined by the greater part of the army, or enough, 
at least, to enable them to work their own pleasure, They proposed to oner 
the command, on Cortes’ death, to Francisco Vevdugo, a brother-in-law of 
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Velasquez. He was an honourable cavalier, and not privy to their 
But they had little doubt that he would acquiesce in the command 
in a manner forced upon him, and this would secure them the protect 
of the governor of Cuba, who, indeed, from his own hatred of Cortes woidd 
be disposed to look with a lenient eye on their proceedings. ' ™ 

The conspirators even went so far as to appoint the subordinate officers 
an alguacil mayor in place of Sandoval, a quartermaster-general to succeed 
Olid, and some others. The time fixed for the execution of the plot was 
soon after the return of Cortes from his expedition. A parcel, pretended 
to have come by a fresh an-ival from Castile, was to be presented to him 
whilst at table, and when he was engaged in breaking open the letters the 
conspirators were to fall on him and his officers and despatch them with 
their poniards. Such was the iniquitous scheme devised for the destruction 
of Cortes and the expedition. But a conspiracy, to be successful, especially 
when numbers are concerned, should allow but little time to elapse between 
its conception and its execution. 

On the day previous to that appointed for the perpetration of the deed 
one of the parly, feeling a natural compimclion at the commission of the crime’ 
went to the general’s quarters and solicited a private interview with him! 
He threw himself at liis commander’s feet, and revealed all the particulars 
relating to the conspiracy, adding that in Villafana’s possession a paper 
would be found containing the names of his accomplices. Cortes, thunder- 
struck at the disclosure, lost not a moment in profiting by it. He sent for 
Alvarado, Sandoval, and one or two other officers marked out by the con- 
spirators, and after communicating the affair to them, went at once with 
tnem to Villafana's quarters, attended by four alguacils. 

They found him in conference with three or four friends, who were 
instantly taken from the apartment and placed in custody. Villafafia, 
confounded at this sudden apparition of his commander, had barely time 
to snatch a paper containing the signatures of the confederates from his 
bosom and attempt to swallow it. But Cortes arrested his arm and seized 
the paper. As he glanced his eye rapidly over the fatal list, he was much 
moved at finding there the names of more than one who had some claim to 
consideration in the army. Pie tore the scroll in pieces, and ordered Villa- 
faha to be taken into custody. He was immediately tried by a military 
court hastily got together, at which the general himself presided. There 
seems to have been no doubt of the man's guilt. He was condemned to 
death, and after allowing him time for confession and absolution, the 
sentence was executed by hanging him from the window of his own 
quarters. 

Those ignorant of the affair were astonished at the spectacle; and the 
remaining conspirators were filled with consternation when they saw that 
their plot was detected, and anticipated a similar fate for themselves. But 
they were mistaken. Cortes pursued the matter no further. A little reflec- 
tion convinced him that to do so would involve him in the most disagreeable 
and even dangerous perplexities. And however much the parties iraph- 
oated in so foul a deed might deserve death, he could ill afford the lo.ss even 
of the guilty, with his present limited numbers. He resolved, therefore, 
to content himself with the punishment of the ringleader. 

He called his troops together and bi’iefly explained to them the nature 
of the crime for which Villafafia had suffered. He had made no confession, 
he said, and the guilty secret had perished with him. He then expressed nia 
sorrow that any should have been, found in their ranks capable of so base 
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an act” and stated his o^ti unconsciousness of having wronged any individual 
among them; but if he had done so, he invited them frankly to declare it, 
as he was most anxious to afford them all the redress m his power. But 
there was no one of his audience, whatever might be his grievances, who cared 
to enter his complaint at such a moment; least of all were the conspirators 
calling to do bo, for they were too happy at having, as they fancied, escaped 
detection, to stand forward now in the ranks of the malcontents. The affair 
passed off, therefore, without further consequences. The conduct of Cortes 
m this delicate conjuncture shows great coolness and knowledge of human 
nature. Had he suffered his detection, or even his suspicion, of the guilty 
parties to appear, it would have placed him in hostile relations with them 

for the rest of his life. 

As it was, the guilty soldiers had suffered too serious apprehensions to 
place their lives hastily in a similar jeopardy. They strove, on the contrary, 
by demonstrations of loyalty and the assiduous discharge of their duties, 
to turn away suspicion from themselves. Cortes, on his part, was careful 
to preserve his natural demeanour, equally removed from distrust and — 
what was perhaps more difficult — ^that studied courtesy which intimates, 
quite as plainly, suspicion of the party w'ho is the object of it. To do this 
lequired no little address. Yet he did not forget the past. Cortes kept 
his eye on all their movements, and took care to place them in no situation, 
afterwards, where they could do him injury. 


LAUNCHING OF BRIGANTINES 

As was stated previously, the brigantines being completed, the canal also, 
after having occupied eight thousand men for nearly two months, was finished, 
It was a work of great labour, for it extended half a league in length, was 
twelve feet wide and as many deep. The sides were strengthened by pali- 
sades of wood or solid masonry. At intervals, dams and locks were con- 
structed, and part of the opening was through the hard rock, By this avenue 
the brigantines might now be safely introduced on the lake. 

Cortes was resolved that so auspicious an event should be celebrated with 
due solemnity. On the 28 th of April the troops were drawn up under arms, 
and the whole population of Tezcuco assembled to witness the ceremony. 
Mass was performed, and every man in the army, together with the general, 
confessed and received the sacrament. Prayers were offered up by Father 
Olmedo, and a benediction invoked on the little navy, the first — ^worthy of 
the name — ever launched on American waters. 

The general’s next step was to muster his forces in the great square of the 
capital. He found they amounted to eighty-seven horse and eight hundred 
and eighteen foot, of whom one hundred and eighteen were arquebiisiers and 
crossbow-mcn. He had three large field-pieces of iron, and fifteen lighter 
guns or falconets of brass. The heavier cannon had been transported from 
Vera Cruz to Tezcuco, a little while before, by the faithful Tlaxcalans. He was 
well supplied with shot and balls, with about ten hundred weight of powder, 
and fifty thousand copper-headed arrows, made after a pattern furnished by 
him to the natives. The number and appointments of the army much 
exceeded what they had been at any time .since the flight from Mexico, and 
showed the good effects of the late arrivals from the islands. 

He had already sent to his Indian confederates, announcing his purpose 
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of immediately laying siege to Mexico, and called on them to furnish' tw' 
promised levies within the space of ten days at farthest. The Tlaxcalan'' 
arrived within the time prescribed. They eamo fifty thousand strong acco^^ 
ing to Cortes, making a brilliant show with their militaiy finery, and marehin-r 
proudly forward under the great national banner, emblazoned with a spread 
eagle, the arms of the republie. With as blithe and manly a step as if thev 
were going to the battle-ground, they defiled through the gates of the capital 
making ils walls ring with the friendly shouts of “Castile and Tlaxcala!’’ / ’ 
The siege of Mexico was full of pictuiesque incidents, in which the Spanish 
genius for fighting barbarians won a gradual success on sea and land, At 
length, after the brigantines had gained a complete victory over a swann of 
canoes, and Cortes had reduced three-fourths of the city of Mexico to ashes 
he forced his way into the central square. Guatemotzin, attempting to escape 
across the lake, was taken captive, and brought before Cortes.^ 

Cortes came forward with a dignified and studied courtesy to receive him. 
The Aztec monarch probably knew the person of his conqueror, for he hrst 
broke silence by saying, “ I have done all that I could to defend myself and 
my people. I am now reduced to this state. You will deal with me, Malinche, 

as you list.’' Then, lajnng 
his hand on the hilt of a 
poniard stuck in the gen- 
eral’s belt, he added, with 
vehemence, " Better de- 
spatch me with this, and rid 
me of life at once.” Cortes 
wa,s filled with admiration 
at the proud bearing of the 
young barbarian, showing in 
his reverses a spirit worthy 
of an ancient Roman. “Pear 
not,” he replied, “you shall 
be treated with all honour. 
You have defended your 
Chao Mool Statue, Mexico capital like a brave warrior. 

(Aisteo Antiquity) A Spaniard knows how to 

respect valour even in an 
enemy.” He then inquired of him where he had left the princess, his wife; and 
being informed that she still remained tmder protection of a Spanish guard 
on board the brigantine, the general sent to have her escorted to his pres- 
ence. He invited his royal captives to paitake of the refreshments which 
their exliaitsted condition rendered so necessary. Meanwhile the Spanish 
commander made his dispositions for the night, ordering Sandoval to escort the 
prisoners to Cojohuacan, whither he proposed himself immediately to follow. 
Tire other captains. Olid and Alvarado, were to draw off their forces to their 
respective quarters. It was impossible for them to continue in the capital, 
where the poisonous effluvia from the unbui'ied carcasses loaded the air with 
infection, A small guaid only was stationed to keep order in the wasted 
suburbs. It was the hour of vespers when Guatemotzin surrendered, and the 
siege might be comsidered as then concluded. The evening set in dark and 
the rain began to fall before the several parties had evacuated the ci^. 

During the night a tremendous tempest, such as the Spaniards had rarely 
witnessed, and such as is knowm only within the tropics, burst over the Mexi- 
can valley. The thunder, reverberating from the rocky amphitheatre of 
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hills bellowed over the waste of waters, and shook the teocallis and crazy 
tenements of Tenochtitlan— the few that yet survived— to their founda- 
tions. The Hghtning seemed to cleave asmider the vault of heaven, as its 
\-ivid' flashes wrapped the whole scene in a ghastly glare for a moment, 
to be again swallowed up in darkness. The war of elements was in unison 
with the fortunes of the ruined city. It seemed as if the deities of Anahuac, 
scared from their ancient abodes, were borne along shrieking and howling 
in the blast, as they abandoned the fallen capital to its fate. 


EVACUATION OF THE CITY 

On the day folloiving the surrender Guateiiiotzin requested the Spanish 
commander to allow the Mexicans to leave the city, and to pass unmolested 
into the open country. To this Cortes readily assented, as, indeed, without 
it he could take no steps for purifying the capital. He gave his orders accord- 
ingly for the evacuation of the place, commanding that no one, Spaniard 
or confederate, should offer violence to the Aztecs, or in any way obstruct 
their departure. The whole number of these is variously estimated at from 
thirty to seventy thousand, besides women atrd cliildren, who had sirrvived 
tire sword, pestilence, arrrl famine. It is certairr they were three days in defil- 
ing along the several causeways — a moirrnful train; husbands and wives, 
parents and childrerr, the sick and tire wounded, leaning oir one another 
for support, as they feebly tottered along, squalid, and but half covered with 
rap, that disclosed at every stop hideous gashes, some recently received, 
others festering from long neglect, and carrying with them an atmosphere 
of contagion. Their wasted forms and famine-stricken faces told the rvhole 
hi'story of the siege; and as the straggling files gained the opposite shore 
they rvere observed to pause from time to time, as if to take one more look 
at tire spot so lately crowned by the imperial city once their pleasant home, 
and etrdeared to them by many a glorious recollection. 

On the departure of the inhabitants, measures w'cre immediately taken 
to purify tire place, by mean,s of numerous fires kept burning day and night, 
especially in the infected quarter of Tlatelolco, and by collecting the heajrs 
of dead which lay mouldering in the streets and consigning them to the 
earth. Of the whole nurrrbcr who perished in the course of the siege it is 
mrpo'r&ible to form any probable computatiorr. The accounts range widely 
from one hundred and twenty thousand, the lowest estimate, to two hundred 
and forty thousand. The number of the Siianiards who fell was compara- 
tively small, but that of the allies must have been large, if the historian of 
Tezcuco is correct in asserting that thirty thousand perished of his own 
countrymen alone. That the number of those destroyed within the city 
was immense cannot be doubted, when we consider that, besides its own 
redundant populatiorr, it was thronged with that of the neighbouring towns, 
who, distrusting their strength to resist the enemy, sought protection within 
its walls. 

Tlie booty found there — that is, the treasures of gold and jewels, the only 
booty of much value in the eyes of the Spaniards — fell far below their expec- 
tations._ It did not exceed, according to the general’s statement, a hundred 
and thirty thousand casLellanos of gold, induding the sovereign’s share, 
which, indeed, taking into account many articles of curious and costly work- 
manship, voluntarily relinquished by the army, greatly_ exceeded his legiti- 
mate fifth. Yet the Aztecs must have been in possession of a much larger 
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treasure, if it were only the wreck of that recovered from the Spaniards ^ 
the night of the memorable flight from Mexico. Some of the spoil ma^ 
have been sent away from the capital, some spent in preparations for defence^ 
and more of it buried in the earth or sunk in the water of the lake Their 
menaces were not without a mea,ning. They had, at least, the satisfaction 
of disappointing the avarice of their enemies. 

Cortes had no further occasion for the presence of Iris Indian allies He 
assembled the chiefs of the different squadrons, thanked them for their ser- 
vices, noticed their valour in flattering terms, and, after distributing presents 
among them, with the assurance that his master, the emperor, would recom- 
]aense their fidelity yet more largely, dismissed them to their own homes. 
They carried off a liberal share of the spoils of which they had plundered 
the dwellings— not of a Icind to excite the cupidity of the Spaniards— and 
returned in triumph — short-sighted triumph ! — at the success of their ex- 
pedition and the doAvnfall of the Aztec dyimsty. 


PRESCOTT ON THE PALL OP THE AZTECS 

Thus, after a siege of nearly three months’ duration, unmatched in history 
for the constancy and courage of the besieged, seldom surpassed for the sever- 
ity of its sufferings, fell the renowned capital of the Aztecs. Unmatched, 
it may be truly said, for constancy and courage, when we recollect that the 
door of capitulation on the most honourable terms was left open to them 
throughout the whole blockade, and that, sternly rejecting every proposal 
of their enemy, they, to a man, preferred to die rather than surrender. More 
than three centuries had elapsed since the Aztecs, a poor and wandering tribe 
from the far northwest, had come on the plateau. There they built their 
miserable collection of huts on the spot — as tradition tells us-^presciibed 
by the oracle. Their conquests, at first confined to their immediate neigh- 
bourhood, gradually covered the valley, then, cro.ssing the mountains, svept 
over the broad extent of the table-land, descended its precipitous sides, 
and rolled onwards to the Mexican gulf and the distant confines of Central 
America. Their wretched capital, meanwhile, keeping pace with the enlarge- 
ment of territory, had grown into a flourishing city filled^ with building--, 
monuments of art, and a numerous population, that gave it the first rank 
among the capitals of the western world. At this crisis came over another 
race from the remote East, strangers like themselves, whose coming had also 
been predicted by the oracle, and, appearing on the plateau, assailed them 
in the very zenith of their prosperity, and blotted them out from the map 
of nations forever ! The whole story has the air of fable rather than of his- 
tory — a legend of romance — a tale of the genii. 

Yet we cannot regret the fall of an empjire which did so little to promote 
the happiness of its subjects or the real interests of humanity. Notwith- 
standing the lustre thrown over its latter days by the glorious defence of its 
capital, by the mild munificence of Montezuma, by the dauntless heroism of 
Guatemotzin, the Aztecs were emphatically a fierce and brutal race, little 
calculated, in their best aspects, to excite our sympathy and regard. _ Their 
civilisation, such as it was, was not their own, but reflected, perhaps imper- 
fectly, from a race whom they had succeeded in the land. It was, in respect 
to the Aztecs, a generous graft on a vicious stock, and could have brought 
no fruit to perfection. They ruled over their wide domains with a sword 
instead of a sceptic. They did notlfing to ameliorate the condition, or in 
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any way promote the progress, of their vassals. Their vassals were serfs, 
used only to minister to their pleasure, held in awe by armed garrisons, 
ground to the dust by imposts in peace, by military conscriptions in war. 
They did not, like the Eomans, whom they resembled in the nature of their 
conquests, extend the rights of citizenship to the conquered. They did not 
am^gamate them into one great nation, with common rights and interests. 
They held them as aliens — even those who in the valley were gathered round 
the very walls of the capital. The Aztec metropolis, the heart of the monarchy, 
had not a sympathy, not a pulsation, in common with the rest of the body 
politic. It was a stranger in its own land. 

^ The Aztecs not only did not advance the condition of their vassals, but, 
morally speaking, they did much to degrade it. How can a nation where 
human sacrifices prevail, and especially when combined with cannibalism, 
further the march of _ civilisation ? How can the interests of humanity be 
consulted where man is levelled to the rank of the brutes that perish ? The 
iufiueiiee of the Aztecs introduced their gloomy superstition into lands before 
unacquainted with it, or where, at least, it was not established in any great 
strength. The example of the capital was contagious. As the latter increased 
in opulence, the religious celebrations were conducted with still more terrible 
magnificence, in the same manner as the gladiatorial shows of the Romans 
increased in pomp with the increasing splendour of the capital. Men became 
familiar with scenes of horror and the most loathsome abominations. Women 
and children — the whole nation — ^became familiar with and assisted at them. 
The heart was hardened, the manners were made ferocious, the feeble light 
of civilisation, transmitted from a milder race, was growing fainter and fainter, 
as thousands and thousands of misei'able victims throughout the empire 
were yearly fattened in its cages, sacrificed on its altars, dressed and served 
at its banquets. The whole land was converted into a vast human shambles. 
The empire of the Aztecs did not fall before its time. 

Whether these unparalleled outrages furnish a sufficient plea to the Span- 
iards for their invasion, whether we are content to find a warrant for it in 
the natural rights and demands of civilisation, or, on the one or the other 
of which grounds the conquests by most Christian nations in the East 
and the West have been defended, it is unnecessary to discuss. It is more 
material to inquire whether, assuming the right, the conquest of Mexico 
was conducted with a proper regard to the claims of humanity. And here 
we must admit that, with all allowance for the ferocity of the age and the 
laxity of its principles, there are passages which every Spaniard who cherishes 
the fame of his countrymen would be glad to see expunged from their history ; 
passages not to be vindicated on the score of self-defence, or of necessity 
of any kind, and which must forever leave a dark spot on the annals of the 
conquest. And yet, taken as a whole, the invasion, up to the capture of 
the capital, was conducted on principles less revolting to humanity^ than 
most, perhaps than any, of the other conquests of the Castilian crown in the 
New World. 

^Vliatever may be thought of the conquest in a moral view, regarded as a 
military achievement it must fill us with astonishment. That a handful of 
adventurers, indifferently armed and equipped, should have landed on the 
shores of a powerful empire inhabited by a fierce and warlike race, and, in 
defiance of the reiterated prohibitions of its sovereign, have forced their 
way into the interior; that they should have done this without knowledge 
of the language or of the land, without chart or compass to guide them, with- 
out any idea of the clifficulties they were to encoimter, totally uncertain 
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whether the next step might bring them on a hostile nation or on a deseV 
feeling their way along in the dark, as it were; that, though nearly over 
whelmed by their first encounter with the inhabitants, they should ha^-' 
still pressed on to the capital of the empire, and, having reached it thrown 
themselves unhesitatingly into the midst of their enemies ; that, so far from 
being claimtcd by the extraordinary spectacle there exhibited of power and 
civilisation, they should have been but the more confirmed in their original 
design ; that they should have seized the monarch, have executed his imn- 
isters before the eyes of his subjects, and, when driven forth with ruin fioiii 
the gates, have gathered their scattered wreck together, and after a system 
of operations, pursued with consummate policy and daring, have succeeded 
in overturning the capital and establishing their sway over the country— 
that all this should have been so effected by a mere handful of indigent adven- 
turers, is a fact little short of the miraculous, too startling for the probabilities 
demanded by fiction, and without a parallel in the pages of history. 

Yet this must not be understood too literally; for it would be unjust to 
the Aztecs themselves, at least to their military prowess, to regard the con- 
quest as directly achieved by the Spaniards alone. This would indeed be 
to arm the latter with the charmed shield of Ruggiero and the magic lance 
of Astolfo, overturning its hundi-eds at a touch. The Indian empire was 
in a manner conquered by Indians. The first terrible encounter of the Span- 
iai’ds with the Tlaxoalaiis, winch had nearly proved their ruin, did in fact 
insure their success. It secured to them a strong native support on which 
to retreat in the hour of trouble, and round which they could rally the kindred 
races of the land for one great and overwhelming assault. The Aztec mon- 
archy fell by the hands of its own subjects, under the direction of European 
sagacity and science. Had it been united, it might have bidden defiance to 
the invaders. As it was, the capital was dissevered from the rest of the coun- 
try, and the bolt, which might have passed off comparatively harmless had 
the empire been cemented by a common principle of loyalty and patriotism, 
now found its way into every crack and crevico of the ill-compacted fabric, 
and buried it in its own ruins. Its fate may servo as a striking proof that 
a government which does not rest on the sympathies of its subjects cannot 
long abide; that human institutions when not connected with human pros- 
perity and progress must fall — if not before tlie increa.sliig light of civilisatimi, 
by the hand of violence ; by violence from within if not from without. i\iici 
who shall lament their fall ? f 


MEXICO AFTEK THE CONQUEST 

Tho accounts of Cortes’ victories and conquests which were sent to Spain 
filled his countrymen with admiration, and excited the highest expectations 
with the people and the government. Charles V, who had succeeded to the 
throne, appointed Cortes captain-general of New Spain; and even before he 
had received any legal sanction, he assumed the power of governor, and 
adopted measures to secure the vast country he had conquered to his sover- 
eign as a colony of Spain. He determined to rebuild the capital, and there 
to establish the seat of his government, and on an extended plan laid the 
foundations of the most magnificent city in the New World. 

The Mexicans, conquered and degraded as they were, did not quietly 
submit to their new masters; but aroused by oppression or despair, they 
often, with more courage than discretion, rushed to arms, and were not only 
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defeated in every contest, but the Spaniards, regarding tliese attempts to 
regain tlieir liberty as rebellion against their lawful sovereign, put the caciques 
and nobles who fell into their hands to death, and reduced the common 
people to the most hiuniliating and degrading servitude. The massacres 
and cruelties of the Spaniards are almost incredible. “ In almost every dis- 
trict of the Mexican Empire,” says Robertson, <i “the progress of the Spanish 
amis IS marked with blood. In the country of Panuco, sixty caciques or 
leaders and four hundred nobles were burned at one time ; and, to complete 
the horror of the scene, the children and relations of the wretched victims 
were assembled and compelled to be spectators of their dying agonies.” 
This sanguinary scene was succeeded by aiiother, if possible still more revolting 
and horrible to the natives. On suspicion, or pretence, that Guatemotzin 
had conspired against the Spanish authority and excited his former subjects 
to take up arms, the unhappy monarch, with the caciques of Tezcuco and 
Tacuba, the two most distinguished personages in the empire, without even 
the formality of a trial, were brought to a public and ignominious execution, 
and hanged on a gibbet in the presence of their countrymen, who witnessed 
the scene with indescribable horror, as they had long been accustomed to 
reverence their sovereign with homage and aw’e. 

For all his toils and sufferings, his splendid achievements, hi.s extensive 
conquests, and all the cruelties and crimes he committed for his sovereign, 
Cortes received the reward which usually attends those who perform great 
services for tlieir country; he was envied, calumniated, suspected, recalled, 
deprived of his authority and of all benefit from his exertions, except the 
glory of being the conqueror of Mexico and the oppressor and destroyer of a 
great and once prosperous and happy nation.^ 



CIIAPTJCR II 

THE CONQUEST OF PERU 

Op the numerous nations which occupied the great American continent 
at the time ot its discovery by the Europeans, the two most advanced in 
power and refinement were undoubtedly those of Mexico and Peru. But, 
though resembling one another in extent of civilisation, they differed widely 
as to the nature of it; and the philosophical student of his species may feel a 
natural curiosity to trace the different steps by which these two nations strove 
to emerge from the state of barbarism, and place themselves on a higher plane 
in the scale of humanity. 

The emphe of Peru, at the period of the Spanish invasion, stretched along 
the Pacific from about the second degree north to the thirty-seventh degree 
of south latitude; a line, also, which describes the western boundaries of the 
modern republics of Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, and Chili. Its breadth cannot 
so easily be determined; for, though bounded everywhere by the great ocean 
on the west, towards the east it spread ovit, in many parts, consideiably 
beyond the mountains, to the confines of barbarous states, whose exact 
position is undetermined, or who.se names are effaced from the map of history. 
It is certain, however, that its breadth was altogether disproportioned to its 
length. 

By a judicious system of canals and subterraneous aqueducts, the waste 
places on the coast were refreshed by copious streams, that clothed them in 
fertility and beauty. Terraces were raised upon the steep sides of the Cor- 
dillera; and, as the different elevations had the effect of difference of latitude, 
they exhibited in regular gradation every variety of vegetable form, from the 
stimulated growth of the tropics, to the temperate products of a northern 
clime; while flocks of llamas — the Peruvian sheep — wandered with their 
shepherds over the broad, snow-covered wastes on the crests of the sierra, 
whiclr rose beyond the limits of cultivation. An industrious population settled 
along the lofty regions of the plateaus, and towns and harnlets, clustering 
amidst orchards and wide-spreading gardens, seemed suspended in the air 
far above the ordinary elevation of the clouds. 
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On Lake Titicaca extensive ruins exist at the present day, which the 
Peruvians themselves acknowledge to be of older date than the pretended 
advent of the incas, and to have furnished them with the models of their 
architeeture, The date of their appearance, indeed, is manifestly irreconcil- 
able with their subsequent history. No account assigns to the inca dynasty 
more than thirteen princes before the conquest. But this number is alto- 
gether too small to have spread over four hundred years, and would not carry 
back the foundations of the monarchy, on any probable computation, beyond 
two centuries and a half — an antiquity not incredible in itself, and which, it 
may be remarked, does not precede by more than half a century the alleged 
foundation of the capital of Mexico. The fiction of Manco Capac and his 
sister-wife was devised, no doubt, at a later period, to gratify the vanity of 
tlie Peruvian monarchs, and to give additional sanction to their authority by 
deriving it from a celestial origin. 

We may reasonably conclude that there existed in the country a race 
advanced in civilisation before the time of the incus; and, in conformity with 
nearly every tradition, we may derive this race from the neighbourhood of 
Lake Titicaca; a conclusion strongly confirmed by the imposing architectural 
remains which still endui'e, after the lapse of so many years, on its borders. 
iWio this race were, and whence they came, may afford a tempting theme for 
inquiry to the speciilativc antiquarian. But it is a land of darkness that lies 
far beyond the domain of history. 

EMPTHE OE THE JNCAS 

The same mists that hang round the origin of the incas continue to settle 
on their subsequent annals ; and, so imperfect were the records employed by 
the Peruvians, and so confused and contradictory their traditions, that the 
historian finds no firm footing on which to stand till within a century of the 
Spanish conquest. At first, tlie progress of the Peruvians seems to have been 
slow, and almost imperceptible. By their wise and temperate policy, they 
gradually won over the neighbouring tribe, s to their dominion, as these latter 
became more and more convinced of the benefits of a just and well regulated 
government. 

As they grew stronger, they were enabled to rely more directly on force; 
but, still advancing under cover of the same beneficent prete.xts employed by 
their predecessors, they proclaimed peace and civilisation at the point of the 
sword. The rude nations of the country, without any principle of cohesion 
among themselves, fell one after another before the victorious arm of the 
incas. Yet it was not till the middle of the fifteenth century that the famous 
Topa Inca Yupaiiqui, grandfather of the monarch who occupied the throne 
at the coming of the Spaniards, led hi,s armies across the terrible desert of 
Atacama, and, penetrating to the southern region of Chili, fixed the perma- 
nent boundary of his dominions at the river Maule. His son, Huayna Capac, 
possessed of ambition and militaiy talent fully equal to his father’s, marched 
along the Cordillera towards the north, and, pushing his conquests across the 
equator, added the pmverful kingdom of Quito to the empire of Peru. 

The ancient city of Cuzco, meanwhile, had been gradually advancing in 
wealth and population, till it had become the worthy metropolis of a great and 
flourishing monarchy. 

Towards the north, on the sierra or rugged eminence already noticed, rose 
a strong fortress, the remains of which at the present day, by their vast size, 
excite the admiration of the traveller. 
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The nobility of Peru consisted of two orders, the first and by far them 
important of which was that of the iiicas, who, boasting a common descont 
with their sovereign, lived, as it were, in the reflected light of his glorv A 
the Peruvian monarchs availed themselves of the right of polygamy to a vero 
liberal extent, leaving behind them families of one or even two hundrS 
children, the nobles of the blood royal, though comprehending only their 
descendants in the male line, came in the course of years to be very numerous 

The other order of nobility was the curacas, the caciques of the conquered 
nations, or their descendants. They were usually continued by the govern- 
ment in their places, though they were required to visit the capital occasion- 
ally, and to allow their sons to be educated there as the pledges of their loyalty. 

It was the inca nobility, indeed, who constituted the real strength of tlm 
Peruvian monarchy. Attached to their prince by ties of consanguinity, they 
had common sympathies and, to a considerable extent, common interests with 
him. Distinguislicd by a peculiar dress and insignia, as well as by language 
and blood, from the rest of the community, they were never confoundeefwith 
the other tribes and nations who were incorporated into the great Peruvian 
monarchy. After the lapse of centuries, they still retained their individuality 
as a peculiar people. They were to the conquered races of the country what 
the Romans were to the barbarous hordes of the empire, or the Normans to 
the ancient inhabitants of the British Isles. Clustering around the throne, 
they formed an invincible phalanx, to shield it alike from secret conspiracy 
and open insurrection. Though living chiefly in the capital, they w'ere also 
distributed throughout the country in all its high stations and strong military 
posts, thus establishing linos of communication with the court, which enabled 
the sovereign to act simultaneously and with effect on the most distant 
quarters of his empire. They possessed, moreover, an intellectual pre-eminence 
which, no less than their station, gave them authority with the people. Indeed, 
it may be said to have been the principal foundation of their authority. The 
crania of the inca race show a decided superiority over the other races of the 
land in intellectual power; and it cannot be denied that it w.as the fountain 
of that peculiar civilisation and social polity, which raised the Peruvian mon- 
archy above every other state in. South America. Whence this remarkable 
race camo, and what wa.s its early hi.story, are among those mysteries that 
meet us so frequently in (he annals of the New World, and 'which time and the 
antiquary have as yet done little to explain.* 

EAIinT HISTORY OF ECUADOR 

Whether all the tribes who populated this country were of the same race 
is unknown, also what kings and what number of the.ni reigned over the land; 
mention only is made of Quitu, the last king, more powerful than his prede- 
cessors, who appears to have given his name to this kingdom situated in the 
centre of more than fifty provinces, larger or lesser states, nearly aU inde- 
pendent. 

This was their condition for some centuries, when a strange tribe called the 
Cara tribe, whose king was named Shyri Caran (lord or king of the Caras), 
came up from the shores of the Pacific Ocean (their country) by the valley of 
the river Esmeraldas, and took possession of the kingdom of Quito, about the 
year 280 of the Christian era. In the three hundred and tvyenty years pre- 
ceding the year 1300, eleven shyris succeeded one another as kings of the land. 

Three other shyris reigned over the land until 1450, and extended the 
dominion of their ancestors either by conquest or alliance. The fame of this 
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pDimtry excited the envy of the incas of Peru, and Tupac Yupanqui, then the 
mening inca, made several conquests in the kingdom of Quito and advanced 
ns far as Mocha in 1460, where his progress was checked by the stubborn 
resistance of this province. Hualcopo Duchisela, the fourteenth shyri, was 
reifining at the period. 

HuaJcopo’s son Cacha, the fifteenth shyri, ascended the throne, and 
regained the province of Puruhu (Chimborazo), which as we have said had 
been usurped by the conqueror Tupac Yupanqui; but that of Cacha remained 
under the dominion of the incas. Upon the death of his father Tupac Yupan- 
qui the inca Huainacapac, called the Great or the Conqueror, ascended the 
dirone raised an army, and in 1475 set his troo23S of Cuzco in movement, to 
undertake the conquest of the kingdom of Quito. He personally conducted 
the march, and after partial victories and advantages, by which he became 
master of nearly the whole kingdom, he completed his conquest of it by the 
celebrated battle of Hatuniaqui in which Cacha, the fifteenth shyri, was 
killed. Huainacapac believed that this victory would leave him in peaceful 
possession of the kingdom, and observed with surprise that the nobles and 
the army proclaimed Pacha, legitimate daughter of Cacha, queen. Fore- 
seeing that this proclamation would lend to fresh annoyances and difficulties, 
he adopted the measure of marrying Pacha, the lawful shyri, which enablecl 
him to legally add to the crown the emerald, emblem of the kings of Quito. 
Huainacapac never retunred to the capital of Cuzco, but made Quito his 
residence, and governed the whole empire for thirty-eight years. This was 
the most brilliant and flourishing period in the history of the kingdom of 
Quito. 

By his wife Pacha, Huainacapac had a son, tho beloved Atahualpa, another 
son having previously been bom to him in Cuzco, fruit of his first mar- 
riage with Rava Cello. Huainacapac died in 1525, after residing thirty-eight 
years in Quito, and left the kingdom divided between his two sons. 

The inca Huascar came into tho empire of Cuzco, such as it was when 
governed by his paternal ancestors^ and the shyri Atahualpa inherited the 
kingdom of Quito, as possessed by lus maternal ancestors.® It was about this 
time that the Spaniards arrived in Peru, and, as the history of the Spanish 
conquest of that country is closely connected with that of Quito, the two may 
be considered together. 


EARLY IIISTOET OF CHtLI 

The story of the Spanish conquest of Peru includes also that of Chili.® 
Before the arrival of the Spaniards in Chili, the country was inhabited by_ the 
Moluehes, or warriors; though speaking the same tongue, they were divided 
into different groups. The Huilliches inhabited the country irow comprised 
between Chiloe and Valdivia. The Pehuenehes lived more to the north, reach- 
ing as far as the Moule or Napel. The Pehuenehes were the strongest and 
most numerous, and among them were the warlike Aucas or Araucanos. This 
celebrated tribe eventually gave its name to all the native inhabitants to the 
south of Biobio, divided into four groups or luUdmapus. The name pehuenehes 
still exists, and is princip)ally applied to those inhabitiirg the eastern skirts and 
valleys of the Andes to the north. Each group was formed of various trills, 
and each tribe of different families united by common interests, Each tribe 
obeyed an ulmen or chief warrior, whom tho Spaniards called a cadque. Occa- 
sionally in times of war several tribes formed an alliance, and then they recog- 
nised the supreme authority of a chief called a toqid. 
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More than half a century before the Spaniards arrived for the first 
Chili the country had been invaded by the army of the inca Yupanqui Tr 
invaders entered by Tucuman, and subjected all the territory^ betwpm 
Copiapo and the Maule, but to the south of this river they met with sto t 
resistance from the valiant Promaucaes and Araucanians. After fierce fieht 
ing the Peruvians were compelled to retreat to the north of the Maule or 
Rapel and Cachapoal, where they defended themselves with extensive forti 
fications. The northern territory, converted into a tributary state of the 
incas, greatly benefited by the Peruvians’ advanced civilisation. Then my- 
ernment was mild and paternal, _ they perfected agriculture and different 
industries, and made canals for irrigation, and also bridges and roads. When 
the Spaniards arrived prepared for conquest, the Indians of the north and 
centre of Chili had already acquired habits of peace and labour.^ 

EXPEDITION OF PIZARRO 

The success of Cortes, and other Spanish adventurers in America, stimu- 
lated the ambition of their countrymen, and gave additional impulse to the 
spirit of enterprise and discovery, which was the prevailing passion of the day. 
The di.gcoveries and conquests which had been made, and the settlements that 
had been established, served both as incentives and facilities to new and bolder 
enterprises. The settlement at Panama, on the western coast of the Lsthmus 
of Darien, greatly facilitated the plans of adventurers in that quarter, and 
became, in some measure, the parent of most of the early settlements on the 
coast of the Southern Ocean, 

Soon after the conquest of Mexico, about the year 1524, three obscure 
individuals, residing at Panama, formed a plan for di,scovermg ancl conquering 
the rich countries to the eastward of that colony, which had long attracted the 
attention of adventurers. These individuals were Francisco Pizarro, the nat- 
ural son of a Spanish gentleman, a soldier, and one of the early adventurera to 
the New World; Diego de Ahnagro, also a soldier, and whose origin was 
equally humble with that of his associate, one being a bastard and the other a 
foundling; and Hormando Luque, an ecclesiastic, who was employed in the 
double capacity of priest and schoolmaster at Panama. The last, by some 
means not known, had acquired considerable wealth, but his two associates 
possessed but little ; each, however, was to embark his whole fortune in the 
enterprise, together with all his hopes. The contract between them was 
solemnised by religious sanctions, although its object was rapine and murder. 

With all their united means and exertions they were enabled only to fit out 
one small vessel, with one hundred and twelve men, Pedrarias [Pedro Mas 
de Avila], the governor of Panama, having first authorisecl the expedition. 
This was commanded by Pizarro, and afterward Almagro sailed with seventy 
men more as a re-inf orcement. Such were the men, and such the means, 
by which one of the most extensive empires on the globe was to be conquered 
— an empire where civilisation and the arts had made great progress, and 
whose government was not only established on divine authority, but its 
sovereign claimed relationship with the gods, and was venerated by his sub- 
jects accordingly. 

Their first expedition was productive of little more aclvantage than the 
discovery of the opulent country of which they were in pursuit, whose existence 
had become a matter of doubt, in consequence of the failure of several atternpts 
at discovery. After having touched at various places, and suffered incredible 
hardship, s, they discovered the coast of Chili, and landed at Tacamez, where 
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hev beheld with pleasure a fertile arid inviting country, very different from 
y they had discovered in the Southern Ocean. The country was cultivated, 
nncl the natives were clad in garments of white cotton stuffs, and adorned with 
trinkets of gold and silver. Although delighted with these appearances, the 
adventurers did not presume to invade so populous a country with a handful 
of men worn out with hardships and wasted by disease. They stopped at the 
island of Gallo, and Almagro returned to Panama to obtain re-inforcernents, 
leawng Pizarro with part of the men. 

' Pedro de los Rios, having succeeded Pedrarias as governor of the colony, 
and apprehending that the settlement of Panama would be weakened, and 
even exposed, by sending off adventurers in a distairt and uncertain enter- 
prise, he prohibited Almagro from raising more recruits, and despatched a 
vessel to bring back Pizarro and his followers, who were left behind. When 
the vessel arrived, Pizarro, inflexibly bent on his purposes, peremptorily 
refused to obey the orders of the governor, and used every persuasion to 
induce his men. to remain with him. He drew a line on the sand with his 
sword, and informed his followers that those who wished to abandon their 
leader and the glorious enterprise, would pass over: thirteen only remained to 
share the fortune of their commander. This small and darmtless band 
removed to the island of Gorgona, as being a more safe situation, where they 
remained for more than five months, constantly tortured with hopes and fears, 
and suffering everything, short of death, from an unhealthy climate and the 
want of provisions. At length a vessel arrived from the governor, to convey 
them to Panama, which occasioned such excessive joy, such a sudden transi- 
tion of feeling, that not only his followers, but the crew of the vessel, agreed to 
follow Pizarro, and, instead of I'cturning to Panama, they bore away to the 
southeast, and had the good fortune to discover the coast of Peru. 

After touching at several places, they landed at Tmnbez, situated about 
three degrees soutli of the equatorial line; here was a magnificent temple, and 
a palace of the incas, or sovereigns of the empire. The fertility of the country, 
the improvements, civilisation, and wealth of the inhabitants, was now, for 
the first time, fully unfolded to the view of the Spaniards; the rich stuffs, in 
which many of the inliabitants were clad, the ornaments of gold and silver 
which adorned their persons, and the more massy and splendid ornaments of 
the precious metals which enriched their temples, and even the common 
utensils, composed of gold and .silver, attracted their enraptured vision, con- 
vinced them that their fondest dreams were realised, and that at last they had 
discovered the land of Ophir — ■ the country of gold. They feasted their eyes 
and their hopes on. these inviting objects; and gazed until they almost imag- 
ined themselves masters of the country, and possessed of all the wealth they 
saw and coveted. But, with his small force, Pizarro did not attempt anything 
against the country, and contented himself with sailing along the coast, and 
trading with the inhabitants; he procured several llamas, vessels of silver and 
gold, and several curious specimens of their manufactures, to be exhibited as 
memorials of the opulent country he had discovered and explored. He also 
brought off two native youths, under the pretence of instructing them in the 
Castilian language, but with the real intention of employing them as inter- 
preters. 

But the flattering accounts which Pizarro gave of the opidence of the 
country, supported by the specimens he had brought with him, did not change 
the inflexible resolution of the governor of Panama; he stiU refused to author- 
ise, or even countenance, the scheme of Pizarro and his two associates; in con- 
sequence of which, they determined to apply directly to their sovereign. 
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Having agreed among themselves that Pizarro should be governor Ahiiq ^ 
adelantado, or lieutenant-governor, and Luque bishop of the country tF° 
might conquer, Pizarro set sail for Spain, and succeeded beyond the utmtMt- 
extent of his hopes. He obtained the appointment of captain-general an t 
adelantado of the country he had discovered, described to extend six hundred 
miles along the coast south of the river Santiago ; but his unboimded ambitio 
led him to grasp everything for himself, and to disregard the rights of Almaffro"^ 
yet as the views of Luque did not interfere with his own, he obtained for hiin 
the expected appointment. When Pizarro arrived at Panama he found 
Almagro so exasperated at his conduct, that he was exerting all his influencp 
to embarraas and frustrate his plans, and at the same time to fit out an expedi- 
tion himself, on his own account. Alarmed at the consequences of an oppo- 
sition from one who had been connected with him in the enterprise, Pizarro 
exerted himself to effect a reconciliation; and, by offering to relinquii 3 h to 
Almagro the office of adelantado, a reunion among the confederates was estab- 
lished. 

The confederates now exerted themselves to fit out an armament for the 
conque.st of the counl.ry : but with all their united efforts, aided by the alluring 
accounts of the country, three small vessels, with one hundred and eight men, 
was the extent of the force which thej'’ could raise, and with this Pizarro did not 
hesitate to invade an extensive country, filled with people. He landed in the 
bay of St. Matthew, and advancing toward the south, in the province of 
Coaque they plundered the inhabitants of gold and silver to the amount of 
®40,000, a large portion of which they remitted in one of their vessels to Ama- 
gro, at Panama, to enable him to procure recruits; and despatched another 
vessel to Nicaragua. This display of the riches of the country, ancl the 
wealth they had already acquired, had a most happy influence on the cause, 
and procured several small rc-inforcements. Pizarro continued hi.s march 
along the coast, and met with little resistance from the inhabitants, who, sur- 
prised and terrified at the sudden appearance of such formidable invaders, 
either deserted their habitations and fled, or sued for peace and favour. He 
proceeded to Tumbez, and from thence to the river Piura, near the mouth oi 
which, at a favourable site, he lolanted the first colony in Peru, wAlch he called 
yt. Michael.® 


STATE OF PERU AT COMING OF .SPANIARD,? 

When the Spaniards first visited the coast of Peru, in the year 1526, Huana 
Capac, the twelfth monarch from the founder of the state, was seated on the 
throne. He is represented as a prince distinguished not only for the pacific 
virtues peculiar to the race, but eminent for his martial talents. By his 
victorious arms the kingdom of Quito was subjected, a conquest of such extent 
and importance as almost doubled the power of the Peruvian empire. He 
was fond of residing in the capital of that valuable province which he had 
added to his dominions; and [as we have already seen], notwitlrstanding the 
ancient and fundamental law of the monarchy against polluting the royal 
blood by any foreign alliance, he nwried the daughter of the vanquished 
monarch of Quito. She bore him a son named Atahualpa, whom, on his death 
at Quito, which seems to have happened about the year 1629, he appointed 
his successor in that kingdom, leaving the rest of his dominions to Huascar, 
his eldest son, by a mother of the royal race. , 

Greatly as the Peruvians revered the memory of a monarch who had 
reigned with greater reputation and splendour than any of his predecessors, 
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tlie destination of Huana Capac concerning the succession appeared so repug- 
naut to a maxim coeval with the empire, and founded on authority deemed 
sacred that it was no sooner known at Cuzco than it excited general disgust. 
Encouragedi by those sentiments of liis subjects, Huascar required his brother 
to renounce the government of Quito, and to acknowledge him as his lawful 
superior, But it had been the first care of Atahunlpa to gain a large body of 
troops which had accompanied hia father to Quito. These were the flower of 
the Peruvian warriors, to whose valour Huana Capac had been indebted for 
all his victories. Relying on their support, Atahualpa first eluded his brother’s 
demand, and then marched against him in hostile array. 

Thus the ambition of two young men, the title of the one founded on ancient 
usage, and that of the other asserted by the veteran troops, involved Peru in 
chil war, a calamity to which, under a succession of virtuous princes, it had 
hitherto been a stranger. In such a contest the issue wa,s obvious. The force 
of arms triumphed over the authority of laws. Atahualpa remained victo- 
rious, and made a cruel use of bis victory. Conscious of the defect in his own 
title to the crown, he attempted to exterminate the royal race, by putting to 
death alJ the children of the sun descended from Manco Capac, whom he could 
seize either by force or stratagem, Ph-om a political motive, the life of his 
unfortunate rival Iluascar, who had been taken prisoner in a battle which 
decided the fate of the empire, was prolonged for some time, that, by is, suing 
orders in his name, the usurper might more easily establish his own authority. 

When Pizarro landed in the bay of St. Matthew, this civil war raged 
between the two brothers in its greatest fuiy. Had he made any hostile 
attempt in his former visit to Peru hi the year 1527, he must then have encoun- 
tered the force of a powerful state, united under a monarch, possessed of 
eapacitj; as well as courage, and unembarrassed with any care that could 
ivert him from opposing his progress. But at tliis time, the two competitors, 
though they received early accounts of the arrival and violent proceedings of 
the Spauiard.s, were so intent upon the operations of a war, which they deemed 
more interesting, that they paid no attention to the motions of an enemy, too 
inconsiderable in number to excite any great alarm, and to whom, it would be 
easy, as they imagined, to give a check when more at leisure. 

PIZAHBO’S MAHCH INTO THE INTERIOR 

By this fortunate coincidence of events, whereof Pizarro could have no 
foresight, and of which, from his defective mode of intercom'se with the 
people of the country, he remained long ignorant, he was permitted to carry 
on his operations unmolested, and advanced to the centre of a great empire 
before one effort of its power was exerted to stop his career. During their 
progress, the Spaniards had acquired some imperfect knowledge of this strug- 
gle between the two contending factions. The first complete information 
mtli respect to it, they received from messengers whom Huascar sent to 
Pizarro, in order to solicit his aid against Atahualpa, whom he represented 
as a rebel and an usurper. 

Pizarro perceived at once the importance of this intelligence, and foresaw 
so clearly all the advantages which might be derived from this divided state of 
the kingdom, which he had invaded, that, without waiting for the re-inforce- 
went which be expected from Panama, he determined to push forward, while 
intestine discord put it out of the power of the Peruvians to attack him with 
their whole force, and while, by taking part, as circumstances should incline 
him, with one of the competitors, he might be enabled with greater ease to 

n, w. — VOL, XXIII. Zfr 
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crush both. Enterprising as the Spaniards of that age were m 
ations against Americans, and distinguished as Pizarro was among his 
men for daring courage, we can hardly suppose, that, after having DrocppfP'i 
hitherto slowly, and with much caution, he would have changed at on(>rv 
system of operation, and have ventured upon a measure so hazardous withn?? 
some new motive or prospect to justify it. ’ 

As he was obliged to divide his troops, in order to leave a garrison in St 
Michael, sufficient to defend a station of equal importance as a place of retreat i 
case of any disaster, and as a port for receiving any supplies which should come 
from Panama, he began his march with a very slender and ill-accoutred train 
of followps. They consisted of sixty-two horsemen, and a himdred and two 
foot-soldiers, of whom twenty were armed with cross-bows, and three with 
muskets. He directed his course towards Caxamalca, a small town at the 
distance of twelve days’ march from St. Michael, where Atahualpa was 
encamped with a considerable body of troops. Before he had proceed^ far 
an officer despatched by the inca met him with a valuable present from that 
prince, accompanied with a proffer of his alliance, and assurances of a friendly 
reception at Caxamalca. Pizarro, according to the usual artifice of his countrj'- 
men in America, pretended to come as the ambassador of a very powerful 
monarch, and declared that he was now advancing with an intention to offer 
Atahualpa his aid against those enemies who disputed his title to the throne. 

As the object of the Spaniards in entering their country was altogether 
incomprehensible to the Peruvians, they had formed various conjectures con- 
cerning it, without being able to decide whether they should consider their 
new guests as beings of a superior nature, who had visited them from some 
beneficent motive, or as formidable avengers of their crimes, and enemies to 
their repose and liberty. The continual professions of the Spaniards that they 
came to enlighten them with the knowledge of truth, and lead them in the 
way of happiness, favoured the former opinion; the outrages which they 
committed, their rapaciousness and cruelty, were awful confirmations of the 
latter. 

While in this state of uncertainty, Pizarro’s declaration of his pacific inten- 
tions so far removed all the inca’s fears, that he determined to give him a 
friendly reception. In consequence of this resolution, the Spaniards were 
allowed to march in tranquillity across the sandy desert between St. Michael 
and MotupS, where the most feeble effort of an enemy, added to the unavoid- 
able distresses which tlioy suffered in passing through that comfortless region, 
must have proved fatal to them. From Motup^ they advanced towards the 
mountains which encompassed the low country of Peru, and passed through a 
defile so narrow and inaccessible, that a few men might have defended it 
against a numerous army. But here, likewise, from the same inconsiderate 
credulity of the inca, the Spaniards met with no opposition, and took quiet 
possession of a fort erected for the security of that important station, they 

now approached near to Caxamalca, Atahualpa renewed his professions of 
friendship ; and, as an evidence of their sincerity, sent them presents of greater 
value than the former. 

On entering Caxamalca, Pizarro took possession of a large court, on one 
side of which was a house which the Spanish historians call a palace of the inca, 
and on the other a temple of the Sun, the whole surrounded with a strong 
rampart or wall of earth. When he had posted his troops in this advantageous 
station, he despatched his brother Ferdinand and Hernando de Soto to the 
camp of Atahualpa, which was about a league distant from the town. He 
instructed them to confirm the declaration which he had formerly made of tus 
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mSrdisposition, and to desire an interview with the inca, that he might 
Ptelain more fully the intention of the Spaniards in visiting his country. 

They were treated with all the respectful hospitality usual among the 
Peruvians in the reception of their most cordial friends, and Atahualpa prom- 
ped to visit the Spanish commander next day in his quarters. The decent 
cienortment of the Peruvian monarch, the order of his court, and the reverence 
mth which his subjects approached his person and obeyed his commands, 
'istonished those Spaniards, who had never met in America vidth anything 
more dignified than the petty cacique of a barbarous tribe. But their eyes 
were still more powerfully attracted by the vast profusion of wealth which they 
observed in the Inca’s camp. The rich ornaments worn by him and his attend- 
ants the vessels of gold and silver in which the repast offered to them was 
Krved up, the multitude of utensils of every kind formed of those precious 
metals, opened prospects far exceeding any idea of opulence that an European 
of the axteenth century could form. 


CAl'TURE Ol'" Tins INCA 

On their return to Caxamalca, while their minds wore yet warm with admi- 
ration ancl desire of the wealth which they had beheld, they gave such a 
description of it to their countrymen, as confirmed Pizarro in a resolution 
which lie hacl already taken. From his own obseivation of American manners 
dui'ing his long service in the New World, as well as from the advantages 
which Cortes had derived from seizing Montezuma, he knew of what conse- 
quence it was to have the inca in his power. For this purpose he formed a 
plan as daring as it was perfidious. Notwithstanding the character that he 
had assumed of an ambassador from a powerful monarch, who couided an 
alliance with the inca, and in violation of the repeated offers which he had 
made to him of his own friendship and assistance, he determined to avail 
himself of the unsuspicious simplicity with which Atahualpa relied on his 
professions, and to seize the person of the inca during the interview to which 
he had invited him. Ho prepared for the execution of his scheme with the 
same deliberate arrangement, and with as little compunction, as if it had 
reflected no disgrace on himself or his country. He divided his cavalry into 
three small squadrons, under the command of his brother Ferdinand, Soto, 
and Benalcazar; his infantry were formed in one body, except twenty of most 
tried courage, whom he kept near his own person to support him in the danger- 
ous service which he reserved for himself; the artillery, consisting of two field- 
pieces, and the cross-bowmen, were placed opposite to the avenue by which 
Atahualpa was to approach. All wore commanded to keep within the square, 
and not to move until the signal for action w'as given. 

Early in the morning the Peruvian camp was all in motion. But as 
Atahualpa was solicitous to appear with the greatest splendour and magnifi- 
cence in his first interview with the strangers, the preparations for this were 
so tedious, that the day was far advanced before he began his march. Even 
then, lest the order of the procession should be deranged, he moved so slowly 
that the Spaniards became impatient, and apprehensive that some suspicion 
of their intention might be the cause of this delay. In order to remove this, 
Pizarro despatched one of his olRccrs with fresh assurances of his friendly 
disposition. At length the inca approached. First of all appeared four 
hundred men,_in an uniform dress, as harbingers to clear the way before him. 
He himself, sitting on a throne or couch adorned with plumes of various 
colours, and almost covered with plates of gold and silver enriched with 
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precious stones, was carried on the shoulders of his principal ^ 

Behind him came some chief officers of his court, carried in the same mann 
Several bands of singers and dancers accompanied this calvacade • and 
whole plain was covered with troops, amounting to more than thirty thousand 
men. 

As the inca drew near the Spanish quarters, Father Vincent Valverde 
chaplain to the expedition, advanced with a crucifix in one hand and a 
breviary in the other, and in a long discourse explained to him the doctrine of 
the creation, the fall of Adam, the incarnation, the sufferings and resurrection 
of Jesus Christ, the appointment of St. Peter as God’s vice-gerent on earth 
the transmission of his apostolic power by succession to the popes, the dona- 
tion made to the king of Castile by Pope Alexander of all the regions of the 
New World. In consequence of all this, he required Atahualpa to embrace 
the Christian faith, to acknowledge the supreme jurisdiction of the pope and 
to submit to the king of Castile, _as his lawful sovereign; promising, if he com- 
plied instantly with this requisition, that the Castilian monarch would protect 
his dominions, and permit him to continue in the exercise of his royal author- 
ity; but if he should impiously refuse to obey this summons, he denounced war 
against him in his master’s name, and threatened him with the most dreadful 
effecis of his vengeance. 

This strange harangue, unfolding deep mysteries, and alluding to unknown 
facts, of which no power of eloquence could have conveyed at once a distinct 
idea to an American, was so lamely translated by an unskilful interpreter, 
little acquainted with the idiom of the Spanish tongue, and incapable of 
expressing himself with propriety in the language of the inca, that its general 
tenor was altogether incomprehensible to Atahualpa. Some parts in it, of 
more obvious meaning, fillecl him with astonishment and indignation. His 
reply, however, was temjierate. He began with observing, that he was lord 
of the dominions over which he reigned by hereditary succession; and added, 
that he could not conceive how a foreign priest should pretend to dispose of 
territories which did not belong to him; that if such a preposterous grant had 
been made, he, who was the rightful possessor, refused to confirm it; that he 
had no inclination to renounce the religious institutions established by his 
ancestors; nor would he forsake the service of the Sun, the immortal divinity 
whom he and his people revered, in order to worship the God of the Spaniards, 
who was subject to death; that with respect to other matters contained in 
liisjdiscoiu'se, as he had never heard of them before, and did not now understand 
their meaning, he desired to know where the priest had learned things so 
extraordinary. "In this book,” answered Valverde, I'eaching out to Mm his 
breviary. The inca opened it eagerly, and turning over the leaves, lifted it 
up to his ear: “ This,” says he, “ is sHent; it teUs me nothing” ; and threw it 
with disdain to the ground. The enraged monk, running towards his country- 
men, cried out, “To arms, Christians, to arms; the word of God is insulted; 
avenge this profanation on those impious dogs.” 

Pizarro, who, during this long conference, had with difficulty restrained 
his soldiers, eager to seize the rich spoils of which they had now so near a view, 
immediately gave the signal of assault. At once the martial music struck up, 
the caimon and muskets began to fire, the horse sallied out fiercely to the 
charge, the infantry rushed on sword in hand. The Peruvians, astonished at 
the suddenness of an attack which they did not expect, and dismayed with 
the destructive effect of the fire-arms, and the irresistible impression of the 
cavalry, fled with universal consternation on every side, without attemptmg 
either to annoy the enemy, or to defend themselves. Pizarro, at the head of 
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liis chosen band, advanced directly towards the inca; and though his nobles 
crowded around him with officious zeal, and fell in numbers at his feet, while 
they vied one with another in sacrificing their own lives, that they might 
cover the sacred person of their sovereign, the Spaniards soon penetrated to 
the royal seat; and Pizarro, seizing the inca by the arm, dragged him to the 
ground, and carried him as a prisoner to his quarters. The fate of the mon- 
arch increased the precipitate flight of his followers. The Spaniards pursued 
them towards every quarter, and with deliberate and unrelenting barbarity 
continued to slaughter wretched fugitives, who never once offered to resist. 
The carnage did not cease until the close of day. Above four thousand Peru- 
vians were killed. Not a single Spaniard fell, nor was wounded but Pizarro 
himself, whose hand was slightly hurt by one of his own soldiers, while strug- 
glmg eagerly to lay hold on the inca. 

Tlie plunder of the field was rich beyond any idea which the Spaniards had 
yet formed concerning the wealth of Peru; and they were so transported with 
the value of the acquisition, as well as the greatness of their success, that they 
passed the night in the extravagant exultation natural to the indigent adven- 
turers on such an extraordinary change of fortune. 

At first the captive monarch could hardly believe a calamity which he so 
little expected to be real. But he soon felt all the misery of his fate, and the 
dejection into which he sunk was in proportion to the height of grandeur from 
which he had fallen. Pizarro, afraid of losing all the advantages which he 
hoped to derive from the possession of such a prisoner, laboured to console 
him with professions of kindness and respect, that corresponded ill with his 
actions. By residing among the Spaniards, the inca quickly discovered their 
ruling passion, which, indeed, they were nowise solicitous to conceal, and, by 
applying to tnat, made an attempt to recover his liberty. He offered as a 
ransom what astonished the Spaniards, even after all they now knew concerning 
the opulence of his kingdom, The apartment in which he was confined was 
twenty-two feet in length and sixteen in breadth; he undertook to fill it with 
vessels of gold as high as he could reach. Pizarro closed eagerly with this 
tempting proposal, and a line was drawn upon the walls of the chamber, to 
mark the stipulated height to which the treasure was to rise. 

DEATH OF THE INCA 

Atahualpa, transported with having obtained some iirospect of liberty, 
took measures instantly for fulfilling his part of the agreement, by sending 
messengers to Cuzco, Quito, and other places, where gold had been amassed 
in largest quantities, either for adorning the temples of the gods, or the houses 
of the inca, to bring what was necessary for completing his ransom directly 
to Caxamalca./ 

The Peruvians, accustomed to obey implicitly the mandates of their sov- 
ereign, flocked in, from all joarts of the empire, loaded with the precious 
metals, so that in a short period the greater part of the stipulated quantity 
was produced, and Atahualpa assured Pizarro that the residue would arrive 
as soon as there was sufficient time to convey it from the reniote provinces. 
But such piles of gold so inflamed the avarice of a needy soldiery, that they 
could no longer be restrained, and Pizarro was obliged to order the whole 
melted down, and divided among his followers. The captive monarch, having 
performed his part of the contract, now demanded to be set at liberty; but 
the perfidious Spanish leader had no such intention, his only object being to 
secure the plunder; and he even meditated taking the life of his credulous 
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captive, at the very time the latter was employed in amassing the 
for his ransom. Atahualpa was subjected to a mock trial, and condemned to h 
burned : his last moments were embittered by the friar Valverde, who although 
he had used his influence to procure his condeirmation, and sanctioned th 
sentence with his own signature, attempted to console him in his awful situ^ 
ation, and to convert him to Christianity. The only argument that had anv 
influence on the trembling victim was that of mitigating his punishment- and 
on the promise of being strangled, instead of consumed by a slow fire he 
consented to be baptised, by the hand of one of his murderers, who pwrr'icori 
the holy functions of priest. 

After the death of Atahualpa, Pizarro invested one of his sons with the 
ensigns of royalty; Manco Capac, a brother of Huascar, was also declared 
sovereign at Cuzco, and the governors of many of the p^o^^nccs assumed inde- 
pendent authority, so that the empire was torn to pieces by intestine dissen- 
sions. 

The intelligence of the immense wealth acquired by Pizarro and his foUov- 
ers, which those who had returned had conveyed to Panama, Nicaragua, and 
Guatemala, confirmed by a display of the treasures, produced such an electric 
effect, that it was with difficulty the governors of those places could restrain 
then- people from abandoning their possessions and embarking for Peru, as 
-•adventurers. Numerous reinforcements arrived from various quarters, which 
enabled Pizarro to force his way into the heart of the country, and take 
possession of Cuzco, the capital of the empire. The gold and silver found here, 
after all that had been removed, exceeded what had been received as the 
ransom of Atahualpa. 


REVOLT OF PERUVIANS 

Whilst the Spanish commander was thus employed, Benalcazar, who had 
been left in command at St. Michael, having received some reinfoi cements, 
left a garrison at that place, and set out with the rest of the troops under his 
command for the conquest of Quito. After a long and difficult march, over 
mountains and rivers, exposed to the fierce attacks of the natives, he entered 
the city of Quito. The tranquillity of the interior, and the arrival of Ferdinand 
Pizarro, brother of the commander-in-chief, with considerable reinforce- 
ments, induced the latter to march back to the seacoast, where, in the year 
1 534, he laid the foundation of the city of Lima, distinguished in after times 
for its wealth and earthquakes. In the mean time, Amalgro set out on an 
expedition for the conquest of Chili; and several parties were ordered by 
Pizarro into distant provinces, which had not been subjugated. These various 
enterprises had reduced the troops at Cuzco to a small number. The Peru- 
vians, aware of this circumstance, and being now persuaded that the Spaniards 
would not voluntarily retire from their country, but intended to establish 
themselves in it, were at last aroused from their inactivity, and seemed 
determined to expel their rapacious invaders. 

Preparations, through the whole empire, wei’e carried on with such secrecy 
and despatch, as to elude the utmost vigilance of the Spaniards ; and Manco 
Capac, who was acknowledged by all as sovereign at this time, having made 
his escape from the Spaniards at Cuzco, where he had been detained as a 
prisoner, the standard of war was immediately raised; troops assembled from 
all parts of the empire, and, according to the Spanish writers of that periocl, 
two hundred thousand men laid siege to Cuzco, which was defended for nine 
months by one hundred and seventy Spaniards. A numerous army also 
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invested Limaj and all communication between the two cities was cut off. 
The Peruvians not only displayed the utmost bravery, but, imitating the dis- 
cipline of their enemies, large bodies were marshalled in regular order: some 
of their bravest warriors were armed with swords and spears; others appeared 
nith muskets, obtained from the Spaniards, and a few of the boldest, at the 
head of whom was the inca himself, were_ mounted on horses, which they had 
taken from their invaders, and charged like Spanish cavaliers. All the exer- 
tions of the Spanish garrison, directed by the two brothers of the commander- 
m-chief, and rendered desperate from their situation, could not resist the 
incessant attacks of the Peruvians; they recovered possession of one half of 
their capital; and the Spaniards, worn out with uninterrupted service, suffer- 
ing for the want of provisions, and ignorant as to their brethren in other sta- 
tions, and the numb.r of their enemies daily increasing, were ready to despair; 
the stoutest hearts sunk under such accumulated, such appalling difficulties 
and clangeis. 

At this hour of darkness, when the lamp of hope emitted but a glimmering 
ray, Almagro appeared at Guzco_. But even this event the Pizarros hardly 
knew whether to regard as auspicious or calamitous, as they knew not whether 
he had come as a friend or foe. Whilst in Chili, he had received a patent from 
the crown, constituting him governor of Chili, and defining its limits, which, 
by his own construction, included the city of Cuzco; and being informed of 
the levolt of the Peruvians, he marched back to prevent the place from falling 
into the possession of the natives, and also to rescue it from the hands of the 
Pizarros. Almagro was, therefore, the enemy of both parties, and both 
attempted to negotiate with him. The inca, knowing his situation and pre- 
tensions, at first attempted to make terms with him; but soon being convinced 
that no faith could be had with a Spaniard, he fell suddenly upon him, with 
a numerous body of his bravest troops. The discipline and good fortune of 
the Spaniards once more prevailed, and the Peruvians were defeated with an 
immense slaughter, and their whole army dispersed. Almagro's attention was 
now directed against the garrison; and having surprised the sentinels, he 
entered the town by night, surrounded the house where the two Pizarros 
quartered, and compelled the garrison to surrender at discretion. Francisco 
Pizarro, having defeated and driven off the Peruvians who invested Lima, 
sent a detachment of five hundred men to Cuzco to the relief of his brothers, 
in case they had not already fallen into the hands of the Peruvians. On their 
arrival they were astonished to find an enemy in their own countrymen, which 
was the first knowledge they had of the events that had occurred at Cuzco. 
After first attempting, without success, to seduce Alvarado, their commander, 
Almagro surprised and fell upon them in the night in their camp, took Alvarado 
and his principal officers prisoners, and completely routed the party. 

CONFLICT BBTWB13N ALMAGRO AND PIZARRO 

Pizarro, alarmed for the safety of his two brothers, as well as for the 
security of his possessions, opened a negotiation with Almagro; and having 
artfully prolonged the same for several months, and by deception and perfidy 
procured the liberation of his brothers, threw off all disguise, abandoned the 
negotiation, and prepared to settle the dispute in the field; and seven hundred 
men, ready to inarch to Cuzco, attested the rapidity of his preparations. The 
command of these troops he gave to his two brothers, who anxious for victory, 
and thirsting for revenge, penetrated through the defiles of one branch of the 
Andes, and appeared on the plain before Cuzco, Almagro had five hundred 
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men, veteran soldiers, and a greater number of cavalry than his enemy 
worn out by services and fatigues, too great for his advanced ao-e he was 
obliged to entrust the command to Orgognez, who, though an officer of much 
merit, had not the same ascendancy over the troops as their chief, whom thev 
had long been accustomed to follow in the career of victory. Pizarro had a 
superiority in numbers, and an advantage from two companies armed with 
muskets, and disciplined to their use. Whilst countrymen and brethren who 
had made common cause in plundering and massacring the natives 'were 
drawn up in hostile array, and under the same banners, to shed each other’s 
blood, the Indians, like distant clouds, covered the mountains, and viewed 
with astonishment, but with pleasure, that rapacity and,violence of which they 
had been the victims, about to recoil on the heads of their invaders, and to be 
inflicted by their own hands. They were prepared to fall on the victorious 
party, who, exhausted by the contest, might be an easy prey, and thus appro- 
priate the victory to themselves. 

The conflict was fierce and tremendous; for "when Greek meets Greek 
then comes the tug of w^ar”; for a considerable time the result was doubtful 
but Orgognez, having received a dangerous wound, his party was completely 
routed, himsolf slain in cold blood, one hundred and forty killed, and the rest 
fell into the hands of the victors. Almagro, who had witnessed the action 
from a litter with the deepest emotions, attempted to escape, but was made 
a prisoner. After being detained in custody for several months, he was sub- 
jected to a mock trial, and sentenced to death.® 

The Indians, instead of executing the resolution which they had formed, 
retired quietly after the battle was over; and in the history of the New World 
there is not a more striking instance of the wonderful ascendant which the 
Spaniards had acquired over its inhabitants, than that, after seeing one of the 
contending parties ruined and dispersed, and the other weakened and fatigued, 
they had not courage to fall upon their enemies, when fortune presented an 
opportunity of attacking them with such advantage. 

Cuzco was pillaged by the victorious troops, who found there a consid- 
erable booty, consisting partly of the gleanings of the Indian treasures, and 
partly of the wealth amassed by their antagonists from the spoils of Peru and 
Chili. But so far did this, and whatever the bounty of their leader could add 
to it, fall below the ideas of the recompense which they conceived to be due 
to their merit, that Ferdinand Pizarro, unable to gratify such extravagant 
expectations, had recourse to the same expedient which his brother had 
employed on a similar occasion, and endeavoured to find occupation for this 
turbulent assuming spirit, in order to prevent it from breaking out into open 
mutiny. With this view, he encouraged his most active officers to attempt 
the discovery and reduction of various provinces which had not hitherto sub- 
mitted to the Spaniards. To every standard erected by the leaders who 
undertook any of those new expeditions, volunteers resorted, with the ardour 
and hope pecidiar to the age. Several of Almagro’s soldiers joined them; and 
thus Pizarro had the satisfaction of being delivered both from the importunity 
of his discontented friends, and the dread of his ancient enemies. 

DELIBERATIONS IN SPAIN CONCERNING PERU 

As, during the civil dissensions in Peru, all intercourse with Spain was 
suspended, the detail of the extraordinary transactions there did not soon 
reach the court. Unfortunately for the victorious faction, the first intelligence 
was brought thither by some of Almagro’s officers, who left the country 
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upon the ruin of their cause ; and they related what had happened, with every 
cmunistance unfavourable to Pizarro and Ms brothers. Their ambition, their 
breach of the most solemn engagements, their violence and cmelty, were 
painted with all the malignity and exaggeration of party hatred. Ferdinand 
Pizan’Oj who arrived soon after, and appeared in court with extraordinary 
splendour, endeavoured to efface the impression which their accusations had 
made, and to justify his brother and himself by representing Almagro as the 
aggressor. The emperor and his ministers, though they could not pronounce 
which of the contending factions was most criminal, clearly discerned the 
fatal tendency of their dissensions. It was obvious that while the leaders, 
entrusted with the conduct of two infant colonies, employed the arms which 
should have been turned against the common enemy in destroying one another, 
all attention to the public good must cease; and there was reason to dread 
that the Indians might improve the advantage which the disunion of the 
Spaniards presented to them, and extirpate both the victors and vanquished. 
But the evil was more apparent than the remedy. Where the information 
w'hich had been received was so defective and suspicious, and the scene of 
action so I'emote, it was almost impossible to chalk out the line of conduct 
that ouglit to be followed; and before any plan that should be approved of in 
Spain could be carried into execution, the situation of the parties, and the 
circumstances of affairs, might alter so entirely as to render its effects ex- 
tremely pernicious. 

Nothing therefore remained but to send a person to Peru, vested with 
extensive and disci’etionary power, who, after viewing deliberately the posture 
of affairs with his own eyes, and inquiring upon the spot into the conduct of 
the different leaders, should be authorised to establish the government in that 
form which he deemed most conducive to the interest of the parent state, and 
the welfare of the colony. The man selected for this important charge was 
Christoval Vaca de Castro, a judge in the court of royal audience at Valladolid, 
and his abilities, integrity, and firmness, justified the choice. His instructions; 
though ample, were not such as to fetter him in his operations. According to 
the different aspect of affairs, he had power to take upon him different char- 
acters. If he found the governor still alive, he was to assume only the title of 
judge, to maintain the appearance of acting in concert with him, and to guard 
against giving any just cause of offence to a man who had merited so higMy 
of his country. But if Pizarro were dead, he was entrusted with a commission 
that he might then produce, by which he was appointed his successor in the 
government of Peru. This attention to Pizarro, however, seems to have 
Bowed rather from dread of his power, than from any approbation of his 
measures; for, at the very time that the court seemed so solicitous not to 
irritate him, his brother Ferdinand was arrested at Madrid, and confined in a 
prison, where he remained above twenty years. 

While Vaca de Castro was preparing for his voyage, events of great moment 
happened in Peru. The governor, considering himself, upon the death of 
Almagro, as the unrivalled possessor of that vast empire, proceeded to parcel 
out its territories among the conquerors; and had this division been made 
with any degree of impartiality, the extent of country which he had to bestow 
was sufficient to have gratified his friends, and to have gained his enemies. 
But Pizarro conducted this transaction, not with the equity and candour of a 
judge attentive to discover and to reward merit, but with the illiberal spirit 
of a party leader. Large districts, in parts of the country most cultivated 
and populous, were set apart as his own property, or granted to his brothers, 
his adherents, and favourites. To others, lots less valuable and inviting were 
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assigned. The followers of Almagro, amongst whom were many o/tht^oXt”J 
adventurers to whose valour and perseverance Pizarro was indebted for 1' 
success, were totally excluded from any portion of those lands, towards 
acquisition of which they had contributed so largely. As the vanity of ever 
individual set an immoderate value upon his own services, and the idea of each 
concerning the recompense clue to them rose gradually to a more exorbitant 
height in proportion as their conquests extended, all who were disappointed 
in their expectations exclaimed loudly against the rapaciousness and par- 
tiality of the governor. The partisans of Almagro murmured in secret and' 
meditated revenge. ’ 


EXPEDITION OP QONZAIO PIZARRO 

Rapid as the progress of the Spaniards in South America had been since 
Pizarro landed in Peru, their avidity of dominion was not yet satisfied. The 
officers to whom Ferdinand Pizarro gave the command of different cietach- 
ments, penetrated into several new provinces, and though some of them were 
exposed to great hardships in the cold and barren regions of the Andes and 
others suffered distress not inferior amidst the woods and marshes of the 
plains, they made discoveries and conquests which not only extended their 
knowledge of the country, but added considerably to the territories of Spain 
in the New World./ 

One of these territories was that part of Peru which is now known as 
Bolivia. At the time of the coming of the Spaniards it formed a part of the 
empire of the incas, but ruins of buildings found in the country show traces 
of a much older civilisation. Almagro passed through Bolivia on his way to 
Chili, and afterwards the Pizarro brothem established their authority on the 
high plateau. In 1545 the silver mines of Potosi were discovered. According 
to Mr. Dawson,!/ “the discovery. of Potosi revolutionised Upper Peru — as 
Bolivia was then called.” He thinks it probable that the high and relatively 
inaccessible plateau would long have escaped Spanish settlement had it not 
been for the appeal that the mines made to Spanish cupidity. It is well 
known that Pizarro’s followers came as conquerors and not as settlers. They 
cared only for the gold that had been accumulated by the civilised natives, 
and when they had secured that, there was nothing to induce them to remain 
in Bolivia. As soon, however, as it became known that there were seemingly 
inexhaustible deposits of silver at Potosi, Bolivia was seen to be the greatest 
source of that metal in the known world, and its importance to the Castilian 
king was proportionately enhanced. Dawson declares that a single mountain 
had produced two billion ounces of silver. Little wonder, then, that the supply 
seemed inexhaustible. “ 

Pedro de Valdivia re-assumed Almagro’s scheme of invading Chili, and, 
notwithstanding the fortitude of the natives in defending their possessions,^ 
made such progress in the conquest of the country, that he founded the citj; of 
Santiago, and gave a beginning to the establishment of the Spanish dominion 
in that province. But of all the enterprises undertaken about this period, that 
of Gonzalo Pizarro was the most remarkable. The governor, who seems to 
have resolved that no person in Peru should possess any station, of distinguished 
eminence or authority but those of his own family, had deprived Benalcasar, 
the conqueror of Quito, of his command in that Idngdom, and_ appointed his 
brother Gonzalo to take the government of it. He instructed him to attempt 
the discovery and conquest of the country to the east of the iHides, which, 
according to the information of the Indians, abounded with cinnamon and 
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other valuable spices. Gonzalo, not inferior to any of his brothers in cour- 
age and no less ambitious of acquiring distinction, eagerly engaged in this 
d®cult service. He set out from Quito at the head of three hundred and 
forty soldiers, nearljr one half of whom were horsemen; with four thousand 
Indians to carry their provisions. In forcing their way through the defiles, or 
over the ridges of the Andes, excess of cold and fatigue, to neither of which 
they were accustomed, proved fatal to the greater part of their wretched 
attendants. 

The Spaniards, though more robust, and inured to a variety of climates, 
suffered considerably, and lost some men; but when they descended into the 
low country, their distress increased. During two months it rained inces- 
santly, without any interval of fair weather long enough to dry their clothes. 
The immense plains upon which they were now entering, either altogether 
without inhabitants, or occupied by the rudest and least industrious tribes in 
the new world, yielded little subsistence. They could not advance a step but 
as they cut a road through woods, or made it through marshes. Such inces- 
sant toil, and continual scarcity of food, seem more than sufficient to have 
exhausted and dispirited any troops. But the fortitude and perseverance of 
tiie Spaniards in the sixteenth century were insuperable. Allured by frequent 
but false accounts of rich countries before them, they persisted in struggling 
on, until they reached the banks of the Coca or Napo, one of the large rivers 
whose waters poirr into the Maranon [Amazon], and contribute to its grandeur. 
There, with infinite labour, they built a bark, which they expected would prove 
of great utility, in conveying them over rivers, in procuring provisions, and in 
exploring the country. This was maimed with fifty soldiers, luider the com- 
mand of Francisco de Orellana, the officer next in rank to Pizarro, The 
stream carried them down with such rapidity, that they were soon far ahead 
of their countrymen, who followed slowly and with difficulty by land. 


INDEPENDENT VOYAGE OP ORELLANA 

At this distance from his commander, Orellana, a young man of an aspiring 
mind, began to fancy himself indepenclent, and transported with the predom- 
inant passion of the ago, he formed the scheme of distinguishing himself as a 
discoverer, by following the course of the Maranon, until it joined the ocean, 
and by surveying the vast regions through which it flows. This scheme of 
Orellana’s was as bold as it was treacherous. For, if he be chargeable with the 
guilt of having violated his duty to his commander, and with having abandoned 
his feUow-soldiers in a pathless desert, where they had hardly any hopes of 
success, or even of safety, but what were fomided on the service which they 
expected from the bark; his crime is, in some measure, balanced by the glory 
of having ventured upon a navigation of near two thousand leagues, through 
unknown nations, in a vessel hastily constructed, with green timber, and by 
very unskilful hands, without provisions, without a compass, or a pilot. But 
his courage and alacrity supplied every defect. Committing himself fearlessly 
to the guidance of the stream, the Napo bore, him along to the South, until he 
reached the great channel of the Maranon. Turning with it towards the coast, 
he held on his course in that direction. He made frequent descents on both 
sides of the river, sometimes seizing by force of arms the provisions of the 
fierce savages seated on its banks; and sometimes proem’ing a supply of food 
by a friendly intercourse with more gentle tribes. After a long series of dan- 
gers, which he encountered with amazing fortitude, and of distresses which he 
supported with no less magnanimity, he reached the ocean, where new perils 
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awaited him. These he likewise surmounted, and got safe to the Sna 
settlement in the island of Cubagua; from thence he sailed to Spain ^ 

The vanity natural to travellers who visit regions unknown to the' rest f 
mankind, and the art of an adventurer, solicitous to magnify his own merit 
concurred in prompting him to mingle an extraordinary proportion of the 
marvellous in the narrative of his voyage. He pretended to have discovered 
nations so rich, that the roofs of their temples were covered with plates of 
gold; and described a republic of women so warlike and powerful, as to have 
extended their dominion over a considerable tract of the fertile p’lains which 
he had visited. Extravagant as those tales were, they gave rise to an opinion 
that a region abounding with gold, distinguished by the name of El Dorado’ 
and a community of Amazons, were to be formd in this part of the New World’ 
and such is the propensity of mankind to believe what is wonderful, that it 
has been slowly and with difficulty that reason and observation have e’xploded 
those fables. The voyage, however, even when stripped of every romantic 
embellishment, deserves to be recorded, not only as one of the most memorable 
occurrences in that adventurous age, but as the first event which led to any 
certain knowledge of the extensive countries that stretch eastward from the 
Andes to the ocean. 

No words can describe the consternation of Pizarro, when he did not find 
the bark at the confluence of the Napo and Maranon, where he had ordered 
Orellana to wait for him. He would not allow himself to suspect that a man, 
whom he had entrusted with srrch an important command, could he so base 
and so unfeeling, as to desert him at such a juncture. But imputmg his 
absence from the place of rendezvous to some unknown accident, he advanced 
above fifty leagues along the banks of the Maranon, expecting every moment 
to see the bark appear with a supply of provisions. At length he came up with 
an officer whom Orellana had left to perish in the desert, because he had the 
courage to remonstrate against his perfidy. ^ From him he learned the extent 
of Orellana’s crime, and his followers perceived at once their own desperate 
situation, when deprived of their only resource. The spirit of the stoutest- 
heaited veteran sunk within him, and all demanded to be led back instantly, 

Pizarro, though he assumed an appearance of tranquillity, did not oppose 
their inclination. But he was now twelve hundred miles from Quito; and in 
that long march the Spaniards encountered hardships greater than those which 
they had endured in their progress outward, without the aUuring hopes which 
then soothed and animated them under their sufferings. Hunger compelled 
them to feed on roots and berries, to eat all their dogs and horses, to devour the 
most loathsome reptiles, and even to knaw the leather of their saddles and 
sword-belts. Four thousand Indians, and two hundred and ten Spaniards, 
perished in this wild disastrous expedition, which continued near two years; 
and, as fifty men were aboard the bark with Orellana, only fourscore got back 
to Quito. These were naked like savages, and so emaciated with famine, or 
worn out with fatigue, that they had more the appearance of spectres than of 
men. 


CONSPIRACY AGAINST FRANCISCO PIZARRO 

But, instead of returning to enjoy the repose wliich his condition required, 
Pizarro, on entering Quito, received accounts of a fatal event that threatened 
calamities more dreadful to him than those through which he had passed. 
From the time that his brother made that partial division of his conqupts 
which has been mentioned, the adherents of Almagro, considering themselves 
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.proscribed by the party in power, no longer entertained any hope of better- 
in/their condition. Great numbers in despair resorted to Lima, where the 
Lose of young Almagro was always open to them, and the slender portion of 
Ms father’s fortune, _ which the governor allowed him to enjoy, was spent in 
affording them subsistence. The warm attachment with which every person 
who had served under the elder Almagro devoted himself to his interests, was 
nuickly transferred to his son, who was now grown up to the age of 
manhood, and possessed aU the qualities which captivate the affections of 
Eoldiers. Of a graceful appearance, dexterous at all martial exercises, bold, 
open, generous, he seemed to be formed for command; and as his father, 
c^scious of his own inferiority, from the total want of education, had been 
extremely attentive to have him instructed in every science becoming a gen- 
tleman; the accomplisliments which he had acquired heightened the respect 
of his followers, as they gave him distinction and eminence among illiterate 
adventurers. In this young man the Alinagrians found a point of union 
which they wanted, and, looking up to him as their head, were ready to 
undertake any thing for his advancement. 

Nor was affection for Almagro their only incitement; they were urged on 
by their own distresses. Many of them, destitute of common necessaries, and 
weary of loitering away life, a burden to their chief, or to such of their asso- 
ciates as had saved some remnant of their fortune from pillage and confisca- 
tion, longed impatiently for an occasion to exert their, activity and courage, 
and began to deliberate how they might be avenged on the author of all their 
misery. Their frequent cabals did not pass unobserved; and the governor 
was warned to be on his guard against men who meditated some desperate 
deed, and had resolution to execute it. But, either from the native intrepidity 
of his mind, or from contempt of persons whose poverty seemed to render their 
machinations of little consequence, he disregarded the admonitions of his 
friends. “Be in no pain," said he carelessly, "about my life; it is perfectly 
safe, as long as every man in Peru knows that I can in a moment cut off any 
head which dares to harbour a thought against it.” This security gave the 
ilmagrians full leisure to digest and ripen every part of their scheme; and 
Juan de Rada, an officer of great abilities, who had the charge of AJmagro's 
education, took the direction of their consultations, with all the zeal which 
this connection inspired, and with alt the authority which the ascendant that 
he was Imown to have over the mind of his pupil gave him./ 

On the day appointed, Rada and his companions met in Almagro’s house, 
and waited with anxiety for the hour when the governor should issue from the 
church. But great was their consternation when they learned that he was not 
there, but was detained at home, as currently reported, by illness. Little 
doubting that their design was discovered, they felt their own ruin to be the 
inevitable consequence, and that, too, without enjoying the melancholy con- 
solation of having struck the blow for which they had incurred it. Greatly 
perplexed, some were for disbanding, in the hope that Pizarro might, after all, 
be ignorant of their design. But most were for carrying it into execution at 
once, by assaulting him in his own house. The question was summarily 
decided by one of the party, who felt that in this latter course lay their only 
chance of safety. Throwing open the doors, he rushed out, calling on his 
comrades to follow him, or he would proclaim the purpose for which they had 
met. There was no longer hesitation, and the cavaliers issuing forth, with 
Rada at their head, shouting, as they went, “Long live the king! Death to the 
tyrant!” 

It was the hour of dinner, which, in this primitive age of the Spanish 
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colonies, was at noon. Yet numbers, roused by the cries of the assaUant*' 
came out into the square to inquire the cause. “They are going to kill tl ’ 
marquis,” some said very coolly; others replied, “It is Picada” No 
stirred in their defence. The power of Pizarro was not seated hi the hearT 
of his people. As the conspirators traversed the -plaza, one of the party mad^ 
a circuit to avoid a little pool of water that lay in their path. “lYhat!” 
exclaimed Rada, “afraid of wetting your feet, when you are to wade up to 
your Icnees in blood! ” And he ordered the man to give up the enterprise and 
go home to his quarters. The anecdote is characteristic. 

The governor’s palace stood on the opposite side of the square. It was 
approached by two courtyards. The entrance to the outer one was protected 
by a massive gate, capable of being made good against a hmidred men or more 
But it was left open, and the assailants, hurrying through to the inner court" 
still shouting their fearful battle-cry, were met b^y two domestics loitering ni 
the yard. One of these they struck down. The other, flying in all haste 
towards the house, called out, “Help, help! the men of Chili are all coming to 
murder the marquis!” 


DEATH OP PIZARRO 

Pizarro at this time was at dinner, or, more probably, had just dined. He 
was surrounded by a party of friends, who had dropped in, it seems, after mas.; 
to inquire after the state of his health, some of whom had remained to partake 
of his repast. Among these was Don Francisco de Alcantara, Pizarro's half- 
brother by the mother’s side, the judge Velasquez, the bishop-elect of Qmto, 
and several of the principal cavaliers in the place, to the nmnber of fifteen or 
twenty. Some of them, alarmed by the uproar in the courtyard, left the 
saloon, and, running down to the first landing on the stairway, inquired into 
the cause of the disturbance. No sooner were they informed of it by the cries 
of the servant, than they retreated with precipitation into the house; and, ns 
they had no mind to abide the storm unarmed, or at best imperfectly armed, 
as most of them were, they made their way to a corridor that overlooked the 
gardens, into which they easily let themselves down without injury. Velas- 
quez, the judge, the better to have the use of his hands in the descent, held 
his rod of ofRce in his mouth, thus taking care, says a caustic old chronicler, not 
to falsify his assurance that “ no harm should come to Pizarro while the rod 
of justice was in his hands!” 

Meanwhile, the marquis, learning the nature of the tumult, called out to 
Francisco de Chaves, an officer high in his confidence, and who was in the 
outer apartment opening on the staircase, to secure the door, while he and Ins 
brother Alcantara budded on their armour. Had this order, coolly given, 
been as coolly obeyed, it would have saved them aU, since the entrance could 
easily have been maintained against a much larger force, till the report of the 
cavaliers who had fled had brought support to Pizarro. But unfortunately 
Chaves, disobeying his commander, half opened the door, and attempted to 
enter into a parley with the conspirators. The latter had now reached the 
head of the stairs, and cut short the debate by running Chaves through the 
body, and tumbling his corpse down into the area below. For a moment they 
were kept at bay by the attendants of the slaughtered cavalier, but these 
too, were quickly despatched; and Rada and his companions, entering the 
apartment, hurried across it, sliouting out, “Where is the marquis? Death 
to the tyrant!” 

Alcantara, who in the adjoining room was assisting his brother to buckle 
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on his mail, no sooner saw that the enfa-ance to the antechamber had been 
gained, than he sprang to the doorway of the apartment, and, assisted by two 
young men, pages of Pizarro, and by one or two cavaliers in attendance, 
endeavoured to resist the approach of the assailants. A desperate struggle 
now ensued. Blows were given pn both sides, some of which proved fatal, and 
two of the conspirators were slain, while Alcantara and his brave companions 
were repeatedly wounded. 

At length Pizarro, unable in the hurry of the moment to adjust the fasten- 
ino-s of his cuirass, threw it away, and enveloping one arm in his cloak with 
the other seized his sword, and sprang to his brother’s assistance. It was too 
late; for Alcantara was already staggering under the loss of blood, and soon 
fell to the ground. Pizarro threw himself on his invaders, like a lion roused in 
his lair, and dealt his blows with as much rapidity and force as if age had no 
power to stiffen his limbs. “What ho!” he cried, “traitors' have you come 
to lull me in my own house? " The conspirators drew back for a moment, as 
two of their body foil under Pizarro’s sword; but they quickly rallied, and, 
from their superior numbers, fought at great advantage by relieving one 
another in the as,sault. 

Still, the passage was narrow, and the struggle lasted for some minutes, till 
both of PizaiTo’s pages were stretched by his side, when Rada, impatient of 
the delay, called out, “ Why are we so long about it? Down with the tyrant ! ” 
and taking one of his companions, Narvaez, in his arms, he thrust him against 
the marquis. Pizarro, instantly grappling with his opponent, ran him 
through with his sword. But at that moment he received a wound in the 
throat, and reeling he sank to the floor, while the swords of Rada and several 
of the conspirators were plunged into his body. “Jesu!” exclaimed the 
dying man, and, tracing a cross with his finger on the bloody floor, he bent 
down his head to kiss it, when a stroke, more friendly than the rest, put an 
end to his existence. 

The conspirators, having accomplished their bloody deed, rushed into the 
street, and, brandisning their dripping weapons, shouted out, “The tyrant is 
dead! The laws are restored! Long live our master the emperor, and his 
governor, Alinagro!” The men of Chili, roused by the cheering cry, now 
Hocked in from every side to join the banner of Rada, who soon found himself 
at the head of nearly three hundred followers, all armed and prepared to sup- 
port his authority. A guard was placed over the houses of the principal 
pmtisans of the late governor, and their persons were taken into custody. 
Pizarro’s house, and that of his secretary Picado, were delivered up to pillage, 
and a large booty in gold and silver was found in the former. Picado himself 
took refuge in the dwelling of Riquelme, the treasurer; but his hiding place 
was detected — betrayed, according to some accounts, by the looks, though 
not the words, of the treasurer himself — and he was dragged forth and com- 
mitted to a secure prison. 

The whole city was thrown into consternation, a3_ armed bodies hurried to 
and fro on their several errands, and all who were not in the faction of Almagro 
trembled lest they should be involved in the proscription of their enemies. So 
great was the disorder that the Brothers of Mercy, turning out in a body, 
paraded the streets in solemn procession, with the host elevated in the air, in 
hopes by the presence of the sacred symbol to calm the passions of the multi- 
tude. 

Bui no other violence was offered by Rada and his followers than to appre- 
hend a few suspected persons, and to seize upon horses and arms wherever they 
were to be found. The mrmicipality was then summoned to recognise the 
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authority of Almagro; the refractory were ejected without ceremon'^from^ 
their offices, and others of the Chili faction were substituted. The clainia f 
the new aspirant were fully recognised; and young Almagro, parading the 
streets on horseback, and escorted by a well-aimed body of cWaliers^ was 
proclaimed by sound of trumpet governor and captain-general of Peru’ 

Meanwhile, the mangled bodies of Pizarro and his faithful adherents were 
left weltering in their blood. Some were for dragging forth the governor’s 
corpse to the market-place, and fixing his head upon a gibbet. But Almagro 
was secretly prevailed on to grant the entreaties of Pizarro’s friends, and allow 
his interment. This was stealthily and hastily performed, in the fear of 
momentary interruption. A faithful attendant and his wife, with a few 
black domestics, wrapped the body in a cotton cloth and removed it to the 
cathedral. A grave was hastily dug in an obscure corner, the services were 
hurried through, and, in secrecy, and in darlmess dispelled only by the feeble 
glimmering of a few tapers furnished by these humble menials, the remains of 
Pizarro, rolled in their bloody shroud, were consigned to their kindred dust. 
Such was the miserable end of the conqueror of Peru — of the man who but a 
few hours before had lorded it over the land with as absolute a sway as was 
possessed by its hereditary incas. Cut off in the broad light of day, in the 
heart of his own capital, in the very midst of those who had been his com- 
panions-in-arms and shared with him his triumphs and his spoils, he perished 
like a wretched outcast. “There was none even,” in the expressive language 
of the chronicler, “to say, God forgive him!” 

A few years later, when tranquillity w^as restored to the country, Pizarro’s 
remains were placed in a sumptuous coffin and deposited under a monument 
in a conspicuous part of the cathedral. And in 1607, when tune had thrown 
its friendly mantle over the past, and the memory of his errors and his crimes 
was merged in the consideration of the great services he had rendered to the 
crown by the extension of her colonial empire, his bones were removed to the 
new cathedral, and allowed to repose side by side with those of Mendoza, the 
wise and good viceroy of Peru. 


Prescott’s estimate of pizarro 

Pizarro was eminently perfidious. Yet nothing is more opposed to sound 
licy. One act of perfidy fully established becomes the ruin of its author. 
The man who relinquishes conficlence in his good faith gives up the best basis 
for future operations. Who will knowingly build on a quicksand? By his 
perfidious treatment of Almagro, Pizarro alienated the minds of the Spaniards. 
By his perfidious treatment of Atahualpa, and subsequently of the inca Manco, 
he disgusted the Peruvians. The name of Pizarro became a by-word for perfidy. 
Almagro took his revenge in a civil war; Manco in an insiuTection which nearly 
cost Pizarro his dominion. The civil war terminated in a conspiracy which 
cost him his life. Such were the fruits of his policy. 

But PizaiTo’s ruling motives, so far as they can be scanned_ by human 
judgment, were avarice and ambition. The good missionaries, indeed, fol- 
lowed in his train, and the Spanish government, as usual, directed its beneficent 
legislation to the conversion of the natives. But the moving power with 
Pizarro and his followers was the lust of gold. Tins was the real stimulus to 
their toil, the price of perfidy, the true guerdon of their victories. This gave 
a base and mercenary character to their enterprise; and when we contrast 
the ferocious cupidity of the conquerors with the mild and inoffensive maimers 
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of the conquered, our sympathies, the sympathies even of the Spaniards, are 
necessarily thrown into the scale of the Indian. 

But as no picture is without its lights, we must not, in justice to Pizarro, 
dwell exclusively on the darker features of his portrait. There was no one of 
her sons to whom Spain was under larger obligations for extent of empire; for 
his hand won for her the richest of the Indian jewels that once sparlded in her 
imperial diadem. When we contemplate the perils he braved, the sufferings 
he patiently endured, the incredible obstacles ho overcame, the magnificent 
results he effected with his single arm, as it were_, unaided by the government 
— though neither a good nor a great man in the highest sense of that term, it is 
impossible not to regard him as a very extraordinary one.* 

APPOINTMENT OP NEW GOVERNORS 

The shocking dissensions in Peru being known at the court of Castile, 
Vaca de Castro received a royal commission, appointing him governor of 
Pern, for the purpose of quieting the existing disturbances, and establishing 
the authority of the Spanish govermnent. Plaving landed at Quito, he imme- 
diately, and with great energy, adopted measures to suppress the insurrection, 
and bring the daring conspirators to punishment. He marched toward Cuzco, 
whither Almagro had retired; the hostile parties met at Chupaz, about two 
hundred miles from Cuzco, and both determined to decide the contest at once. 
The action was bloody and decisive, and characterised by that fierceness, 
impetuosity, and vindictive spirit, which the deadly animosities of both par- 
ties, and desperate situation of one, were _ calculated to inspire; and the 
slaughter was in proportion to the maddening fury of the combatants. Of 
fourteen hundred men, the whole number engaged on both sides, more than 
one thousand lay dead and wounded on the field of battle. Superiority of 
numbers prevailed, and young Almagro and his party, or all who escaped the 
sword, fell into the hands of the victors. And although they were country- 
men and fellow-Christians, the tender mercies of their conquerors were cruel- 
ties; forty were executed as rebels; many were banished, and yoimg Ahnagro, 
their leader, was publicly beheaded at Cuzco. These events occurred in 1542. 
At length the torch of civil dissension, if not extinguished, ceased to burn; 
and a short period of repose was restored to a country whose history hitherto 
was but a succession of carnage and bloodshed. 

But tranquillity in Peru was not of long continuance; new regulations 
having been framed for the govermnent of the Spanish possessions in America, 
which greatly alarmed the setllei's, by depriving them of their oppressive power 
over the natives, and Nugiloz Vela being sent out to Peru as governor, to 
enforce them, the elements of dissension were again brought into action, and 
the gathering clouds threatened another storm of civil war. The rashness and 
violence of the new governor increased the disorders, and spread the dis- 
affection throughout the provinces. The malcontents from all q^uarters 
looked to Gonzalo Pizarro as their leader and deliverer; and, having taken the 
field, he soon found himself at the head of one thousand men, with which he 
moved toward Lima. But before he arrived there a revolution had taken 
place; the governor and the judges of the court of Audience, had long been 
in. contention, and finally the latter, gaining the ascendancy, seized the gov- 
ernor, and sent him prisoner to a desert island on the coast. 

Pizarro, finding things in this state of disorder, beheld the supreme author- 
ity within his reach, and compelled the judges of the royal audience to appoint 
pim governor and captain-general of Bern. Ho had scarcely possessed him- 

P. W. — Yon. XXIII, §o 
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self of his usurped authority, before he was called to defend it, a<raiii&ra f ° ^ 
midable opponent. Nugnez Vela, the governor, being set at 'liberty by the 
officer entrusted with conducting him to Sirain, landed at Tumbez raised tt 
royal standard, and resumed his functions as viceroy of the province. Man^' 
distinguished individuals declared in his favour, and, from the violence o^f 
Pizarro’s administration, he soon found himself at the head of a considerable 
force. Pizarro immediately prepared to meet him, and to decide, by the 
umpirage of the sword, the validit}'- of their respective pretensions. But 
Vela, being inferior in the number of his forces, and unwilling to stake his 
power and his life on the issue of an engagement, retreated toward Quito and 
was pursued with great celerity by Pizarro. ' 

Not being able to defend Quito, the viceroy continued his march into the 
province of Popayan, where he received so considerable reinforcements that 
he determined to march back to Quito, and decide the contest. Pizarro con- 
fiding in the known bravery of his trooirs, rejoiced at an opportunity to’meet 
him; the conflict, as usual, was sharp, fierce, and bloody; Pizarro was vic- 
torious, and the viceroy, who fell covered with wounds, had his head cut off 
and placed on a gibbet in Quito, whilst the conquerors made a triumphal entry 
into the city. All opposition to the authority of the victor ceased, and Pizarro 
now found himself supreme master of Peru, and of the South Sea, as he pos- 
sessed a fleet which had captured Panama, and commanded the ocean. 

These alarming dissensions gave great concern to the government of Spain, 
and led to the appointment of Pedro de la Gasca, with unlimited authority to 
suppress them, and restore tranquillity and the power of the parent country. 
He came without troops, and almost without attendants; his conduct was 
directly the reverse of Vela, his predecessor; he was truly the minister of 
peace; it was his object to reclaim, not to subdue: and by his conciliatory 
conduct, and mild and judicious measures, he effected more than he could 
have done by the sword. Several of Pizarro’s officers declared in his favour, 
and from the contagion of example, and the oblivion which he proclaimed to 
all past offences, and a promise of redressing grievances, his adherents daily and 
rapidly increased. Pizarro, as is the ca.se of all usurpers, when their power is 
in danger, was filled with apprehension and rage. He sent deputies to bribe 
Gasca, and if that could not be done, to cut him off by assas.sination or poison; 
but his messengers, instead of executing his diabolical orders, joined Gasca 
themselves. Irritated at the disaffection of his officers and men, he prepared 
to decide the dispute in the field; and Gasca, perceiving that it would become 
necessary to employ force, took steps to assemble troops in Peru, and collect 
them from other colonies. Pizarro marched rapidly to Cuzco, and attacked 
Centeno, who had joined Gasca, and although he had but half the number of 
men, he obtained a signal victory, attended with immense slaughter. 

Tlris good fortune was probably the cause of his ruin, as it elevated liis 
hopes so high as inclined him to refuse all terms of accommodation, although 
Gasca continued to the last extremely moderate in his demands, and seemed 
more desirous to reclaim than to conquer. Gasca having tried, without suc- 
cess, every means of avoiding the distressing alternative of imbruing his hands 
in the blood of his countiymon, at length, at the head of sixteen hundred meiu 
moved toward Cuzco; and Pizarro, with one thousand more experienced 
veterans, confident of victory, suffered him to advance to within four leagues 
of the capital, when he marched out, eager to meet him. He chose his ground, 
drew up his men in line of battle, and at the very moment he expectecl the 
action to commence, some of his principal officers galloped off and surrendered 
themselves to the enemy: their example was followed by others, and this ex- 
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traordinary conduct spread distrust and amazement from rank to rank; one 
company after another threw down their arms, and went over to the royalists. 
Pizarro, and some of his officers who remaiired faithful, attempted to stop 
them by entreaties and threats, but it was all in vain; they soon found them- 
selves deserted of nearly their whole army. Pizarro fell into the hands of 
Gasca, and was beheaded the next day ; several of his most distinguished and 
notorious followers shared the same fate; Carvajal, at the advanced age of 
fourscore, and who had long been accustomed to scenes of carnage and peril, 
on being informed of his sentence, carelessly replied: “Well, a man can die 
but once.” 

Gasca, as moderate and just after victory as before, pardoned all the rest, 
and exerted himself to soothe the feelings of the remaining malcontents; he 
simplified the collection of the revenue, re-established the administration of 
justice, and provided for the protection and bettering the condition of the 
Indians; and having accomplished every object of his mission, he retm-ned to 
Spain, in 1549, as poor as he left it, but universally admired for his talents, 
virtues, and important services. He entrusted the government of Peru to the 
court of Audience. For several years after this the machinations and rapacity 
of several ambitious chiefs distracted the Peruvian states with civil conten- 
tions; but at length the authority of Spain was completely and firmly estab- 
lished over the whole of that extensive and valuable portion of America.® 



CHAPTER III 

SPANISH DOMINION IN AMERICA 

Tha-t parL of the southern continent of America, stretching to the east- 
ward of Darien, comprising the provinces of Cartagena and Santa Martha, 
was discovered by Roderigo de Bastigas, in the year 1520, and was subjugated 
by Pedro de Heredia, in the year 1532. As early as the year 1544, Cartagena 
had become a considerable town, and its harbour was the safest and best 
fortified of any in the Spanish territories in the new world. Its situation is 
favourable for commerce, and it was selected as the port at which the Spanish 
galleons should first begin to trade, on their arrival from Europe, and to which 
they were to return, in order to prepare for their homeward voyage. The 
province of Venezuela was first visited by Ojeda, in the year 1499, in his 
voyage of discovery, which has before been noticed. Observing an Indian 
village, built on piles, to raise it above the stagnant water, the Spaniards, 
from their propensity to discover resemblances between America and Europe 
bestowed on it the name of Venezuela, or Little Venice. 

Charles V, to obtain a large loan of the Velsers of Augsburg, then the 
wealthiest merchants in Europe, granted to them the province of Venezuela, 
to be held as an hereditary fief, on condition that they were to subjugate the 
natives, and plant a colony in the territory. The proprietors sent out some 
German adventurers, who, instead of establishing a colony, wandered about 
the country in search of mines, and to plunder the natives. In a few years 
their avarice and rapacity desolated the province, instead of settling it, and 
the proprietors, despairing of succeeding in the enterprise, relinquished their 
grant, and the occupation of the country, when the Spaniards again took 
possession of it; bnt notwithstanding its natural advantages, it long remained 
one of their most unpromising settlements. 

The pew kingdom of Granada, as it was called, is an interior region, and 
was subjugated to the authority of Spain, in 1536, by Beualcazar, who invaded 
it from Quito, where he was in command under Pizarro and Quesada. The 
natives being more improved than any in America, not excepting the Peruviana 
and Mexicans, defended themselves with resolution, bravery, and persever- 
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ance; but here, as everywhere else, discipline and science prevailed over bar- 
barian force. The Indians in New Granada, not having been subjected to the 
same services of working in mines, which in other parts of America have 
wasted that miserable race, continued more populous in this colony than in 
any other. Gold was found here, not by digging into the bowels of the earth, 
but mixed with the soil near the surface, on the more elevated tracts. One 
of the governors of Santa Fd carried to Spain a lump of pure gold, found in 
one of the provinces of New Granada, valued at more than |3,000. 

The kingdom of New Granada was first established in 1647, and was 
under the government of a captain-general and royal audience: the seat of 
government was fixed at Santa P6 de Bogota. In 1718 it was erected into a 
viceroyalty, together with several other provinces ; but this government was 
annulled in 1724, and restored in 1740, and continued an independent govern- 
ment until the breaking out of the revolution, when it was incorporated into 
the republic of Colombia. 

The provinces of Caracas and Cumana lie to the eastward of Venezuela, 
and, together with Cartagena and Santa Martha, formed what was anciently 
called the kingdom of Terra Firma, and all are now included in the republic of 
Colombia. These two provinces were, for a long period, principally known 
and distinguished for the cultivation and commerce in the nuts of the cocoa- 
tree, which, next to those produced in Guatemala, on the South Sea, are the 
best in America. A paste, formed from the nut or almond of the cocoa-tree, 
compounded with certain ingredients, constitutes chocolate, the manufacture 
and use of which the Spaniards first learned from the Mexicans; and being a 
palatable and wholesome beverage, it was soon introduced into use in Europe, 
and became an important article of commerce. 

From the contiguity of the settlements of the Dutch to the coast of Caracas, 
on the island of Curasao, and their superior enterprise in traffic, they engrossed 
most of the cocoa trade from Caracas, and Spain itself was obliged to receive 
the article from foreigners, at an exorbitant price, although the product of 
their own colonies. To remedy an evil, not more detrimental to the interests 
than disgraceful to the enterprise of Spain, in the year 1728 Philip V granted 
to a company of merchants an entire and exclusive monopoly of the commerce 
with Caracas and Ciunana. This association, sometimes called the Company 
of Caracas, restored to Spain this branch of the commerce of America, greatly 
extended it, as the consumption of the article increased, and being subjected 
to proper regulations, to counteract the effects of the monopoly, advanced 
the growth and progress of the settlement. 


VICEHOYALTIIS.S OF MEXICO AND PERU 

Mexico, or New Spain, and Peru were at first regarded by the Spaniards 
as the most important and valuable portions of America; not so much on 
account of their fertility, or any geographical superiority, as from the consider- 
ation of their being inhabited by people in a higher state of improvement, and 
consequently affording more gratifying objects for the rapacity of the first 
adventurers. The numbers of adventiu’ers which these objects, arid the civil 
contentions which they occasioned, originally drew to these countries, tended 
to commence their settlement under more favourable auspices than any other 
colonies enjoyed. The rich mines, afterward discovered, had a powerful 
operation to attract enterprise and allure adventurers; and the complete 
subjugation of the natives, both in Mexico and Peru, and reducing them 
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to a condition of domestic servitude and apportioning them, together with 
the lands, among the first adventurers (whilst in other districts the natives 
more wild and lerocious, without fixed habitations, subsisting by huntine’ 
could not otherwise be overcome than by being exterminated or expelled) 
were among the causes which continued, for a long period, to promote tfe 
growth of Mexico and Peru, and to render them the principal of the Spanish 
colonies; and the same causes occasioned the other settlements to be 
regarded only as appendages of one or the other of these, or of little import- 
ance. Hence, after the Spanish conquests in America had been so far com- 
pleted as to justify the establishment, on the part of Spain, of regular colonial 
governments, their whole American dominions were divided into two immense 
governments, one called the viceroyalty of New Spain, the other the vice- 
royalty of Peru; the scats of government were Mexico and Lima. The 
former comprehended all the possessions of Spain in the northern division of 
the American continent, and the latter comprised all her settlements and ter- 
ritories in South America. 

New Spain embraced, under the Spaniards, a much more extensive region 
than the empire of Mexico, or the dominions of Montezuma and his prede- 
cessors: the vast territory called New Navarre, extending to the north and 
west, and the provinces ot Sinaloa and Sonora, stretching along the east side of 
the gulf of California, and also the peninsula of California, on the opposite 
side of the gulf, and the provinces of Yucatan and Honduras, extending from 
the bay of Campeche to beyond Cape Gracias A Dios, were comprised within 
the territories of New Spain, which did not belong to the Mexican Empire. 
These countries were mostly visited and subjugated by Spanish adventurers, 
in the early part of the sixteenth century. The peninsula of California was 
discovered by Cortds, in 1636, and was so entirely neglected, that for a long 
period it was not known whether it was an island or a peninsula. Toward^ 
the close of the seventeenth century the Jesuits explored it, established it as 
an important mission, made great progress in civilising the rude and ferocious 
natives, and established the same dominion over them that they did over the 
natives in Paraguay. At length the government, growing jealous of the 
Jesuits, they were expelled from the Spanish dominions, and Jose Galvez was 
sent out to examine the province, who gave a favourable account of the coun- 
try, and of the pearl-fishery on the coast. He also discovered several mines, 
apparently valuable. 

Honduras and the peninsula of Yucatan attracted attention principally 
from the valuable dye-woods which they afforded, the logwood tree being 
produced in greater abundance there than in any other pait of America. 
After having long exclusively enjoyed the profitable logwood trade, the Span- 
iards were distm-bed in it by some aclventm’ers from Jamaica, who commenced 
cutting logwood at the cape forming the southeast promontory of Yucatan; 
then in the bay of Campeche, and afterward in the bay of Honduras. These 
encroachments alarmed the Spaniards, and they endeavoured to stop them, 
by remonstrance, negotiation, and by force; but after a contention for half 
a century, the fortune of war, and naval superiority of Britain enabled her to 
extort from Spain a reluctant consent to the existence of a settlement of 
foreigners in the heart of her own possessions. Mortified, however, at this 
concession, she attempted to counteract its consequences by encouraging the 
cutting of logwood on the west coast of Yucatan, where the wood was of 
superior quality. To promote this object, she permitted the importation of 
logwood into Spain, without the payment of any duty, by_ which means this 
commerce became very flourishing, and that of the English, in the bay of 
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Honduras declined. East of Honduras were the provinces of Costa Rica and 
Veragua, which were much neglected hy the Spaniards, as of little value. 

The viceroyalty of Peru, in addition to the Peruvian territories, compre- 
hended Chili, the conquest of which, as we have seen, was first attempted by 
Alniagro, and afterward by Valdivia, both of whom met with a most fierce 
opposition from the natives, and the latter was defeated and slain; but Villa- 
gra, his successor in command, restored victory to the Spanish standard; and 
finally the district on the seacoast was subdued, the natives continuing mas- 
ters of the mountainous regions; and for more than two centuries they kept 
up hostilities with their Spanish neighbours, almost without interruption, and 
their hostile incursions greatly retarded the settlement of the most fertile 
country in America, possessing the most delicious climate in the New or Old 
World; for, though bordering on the torrid zone, it is exempt both from the 
extremes of heat and cold, lying, as it were, under the shade of the Andes, 
which protects it on the east, and being constantly refreshed by the cooling 
seabieezes from the west. It also possesses many valuable mines; yet with 
all these advantages, at the end of more than two centuries from its conquest, 
its whole white population did not exceed eighty thousand; but since the 
establislunent of a direct intercour.se with the mother country round Cape 
Horn, it has realised its natural advantages, and advanced in importance 
accordingly. 


SETTLEMENT OF URITGEAY 

Attached to the vlccroyalty of Peru weie all the vast regions claimed by 
Spain east of the Andes, watered by the Rio de la Plata, its branches, the 
Colorado, and other streams emptying into the Atlantic. The Spanish terri- 
tories east of the La Plata, comprehending the province of Paraguay, and 
some other districts, were, for centuries, in a great degree undefined, and a 
subject of dispute with Portugal 

When Rio de la Plata Avas discovered by Juan Diaz de Solis in the first 
years of the sixteenth century, Uruguay was peopled by savage tribes settled 
on the banks of its rivers, whose history prior to this is unknown to us, and 
of whose customs we know little more than the few details given us by the 
first historians of these regions of America. The Spaniards chose for their 
settlements the banks of the Paraguay, the Parana, and the western bank of 
the Plata; and the eastern side of the Uruguay was well nigh deserted, for a 
century and a half barely serving as pasture land for herds of cattle and 
horses which multiplied in gi-eat numbers without the care of man. The 
Brazilians took advantage of the abandoned state of the country to carry off 
large numbers of animals under pretext that the territory belonged to the 
crown of Portugal, and as the Spaniards also claimed dominion, they founded 
in 1624 the town of Santo Domingo Soriano, and the Portuguese tlie Colonia 
del Sacramento in 1680, both wishing to forward their own interests. 

The foundation of Colonia occasioned a series of wars and treaties by 
which the two monarchs wished to secure the dominion of Uruguay and to 
settle European questions. Diu-ing this period, extending over a century 
and a quarter, Colonia, the eastern missions, and the lands bordering on Rio 
Grande alternately belonged to the Portuguese and to the Spanish, But the 
latter never lost their dominion over the lands in the interior, and founded 
various towns on the shores of the Atlantic, and on the river Plata, the prin- 
cipal of which was Montevideo. When the disputes for dominion were settled 
the Spaniaids possessed all the land comprised between the southern limits of 
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Miaiones, the sources of Rio Negro, Lake Mirim, the Atlantic Oopnn ..t. 
Rio de la Plata. ' 

While war followed war, the country became populated and civilisation 
increased. The condition of the most important section of the country will 
be seen by the report submitted to the viceroy by the corporation of Monte- 
video. The boundaries of this towm of Montevideo situated in the Banda 
Oriental of Rio de la Plata, forty leagues from Buenos Ayres, as conceded to 
it by General Bruno Mauricio de Zabala, in 1726, in the name of the king, and 
approved by his majesty, in 1727, are as follows: on the south, Rio de la 
Plata; on the west, the river Cufre; on the north, the Cuchilla Grande- and 
on the east, the mountain named Pan de Azucar. 

The climate, between 33° and 39° south latitude, is temperate, neither the 
extremes of heat or cold are felt; the country is on the whole level although 
it abounds in hills and valleys, as the latter are not too deep or the former too 
high to prevent horse and carriage traffic. With the exception of the sum- 
mits of the mountains and a few banks of stone in the fields the whole of the 
country is fit for cultivation. 

Wheat, barley, flax, hemp, maize, and all sorts of vegetables and fruits 
can be grown with facility. There are abundant and good pasture lands even 
on the summits of the mormtains. Although it abounds in streams and 
rivers there arc no irrigated lands, nor is irrigation easy as those lands which 
are not subject to inundations are much higher than the water level. Tlie 
soil of the lauds in the vicinity of the inundations and of the valleys and decliv- 
ities is moist, and resists a drought for a long time. The lands ivided among 
the settlers of Minas, situated on the tributary rivulets of the Metal, the San 
Francisco and the Campanero may be irrigatea with case, as all those streams 
are rapid and descend from a great height to the valley where this town is 
situated. Native trees grow on the banks of the rivers and streams, which 
yield wood fit for ranches and other purposes, but not for houses, as it is 
neither firm nor durable. Broad and moat form the staple food of the inhab- 
itants, which some obtain by cultivation of their own lands and breedmg 
cattle, and others — about a third of the population — obtain from the lands 
of others. 

Small flakes of gold are found on the banks of some of the tributaries of the 
San Josd and Santa Lucia, which some of the inhabitants go to find but show 
little knowledge or energy in the work. In the district called Las Minas lead, 
silver, copper, and gold are found, but those who have attempted to separate 
these metals, said to be much mixed, have lost both time and money, 
perhaps through want of skill. Their actual commerce consists in skins, 
tallow, and sailed moats, which they are beginning to prepare; it is probable 
that this branch may be brought to perfection with experience. If a com- 
merce in wheat in exchange for timber, yerba mate, ancl cotton were opened 
by land and by river, with Paraguay and the towns of Miaiones, it might be- 
come an important branch. Wool, butter, and cheeses could be exported to 
Cadiz, Havana, ancl other ports, as sheep breed well and their wool is fine. 
Butter and cheeses are in general good, and would be improved if the farmers 
were encoirraged by the exporting of these products to many parts of the 
kingdom which now receive butter and cheese from Flanders. “ 

SETTLEMENT OF PARAGUAY AND ARGENTINA 

Paraguay has been rendered celebrated for the extraordinary missions of 
the Jesuits, ancl the authority of Spain over it was never more than nominal. 
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The territory west of the La Plata was divided into the provinces of Buenos 
Ayres and Tucuman. 

The province of Rio de la Plata [modern Argentina] was established dis- 
tinct from that of Paraguay, in 1620, and was afterward called Buenos Ayres. 
The town of Buenos Ayres was founded by Pedro de Mendoza, in 1535, but 
was abandoned in 1538, and its inhabitants removed to Assumption, where a 
fort had been built two years before, by Ayolas, and named from the day on 
which he fought and defeated the natives on the spot where it was ereeted. 
Mendoza returned to Spain, and was succeeded as governor by Ayolas, and on 
his death Irak was chosen to succeed him; but was soon deprived of his 
authority by Don Alvarez, who arrived with a commission from Spain. Of 
the three thousand Europeans who had entered the La Plata, six hundred 
oriy remained at Assumption; the rest had fallen victims to the climate, the 
ferocity of the savages, and the hardships to which they had been exposed. 
Alvarez was seized by Irak, and sent to Spain, in 1644. The city of Assump- 
tion was erected into a bishopric, in 1547; but the bishop did not arrive until 
1554, when Irak received a commission as governor. In 1557, Ciudad Real 
was tounded in the province of La Guayra, as an encomienda, within which 
forty thousand Indians were brought into habits of industry; and a few years 
after the encomienda of Santa Cruz de la Sierra, in the province of Chiquitos, 
which comprised sixty thousand native inhabitants, was established. Irak 
died in 1557, and named Gonzales de Mendoza lieutenant-general and com- 
mander of the province. His death, which was in one year after, was fol- 
lowed by civil dissensions. 

In the year 1686, the Jesuits first appeared in Paraguay, and in 1609, 
Father Torres, their provincial, obtained authority from the governor of the 
province to form the converted Indians into townships, to be independent of 
the Spanish settlements. They only acknowledged the sovereignty of the 
king of Spain; this power was confirmed by Philip III of Spam. During 
twenty years a great number of the natives were reduced to habits of industry, 
by the labours of the Jesuits; but in 1630 they were attacked by the Paulistas 
[or Portuguese settlers], or mamelukcs, and iii two years sixty thousand were 
destroyecl or carried off. To defend their settlements, in 1639, the Jesuits 
obtained authority from Spain to imbody and arm their Indian converts in 
the manner of Europeans. The Jesuits employed their converts in other 
pursuits : in 1668, they rebuilt the city of Santa Ed, and the following year 
five hundred of them worked on the fortifications and the cathedral of Buenos 
Ayres. 


In 1580 Buenos Ayres was rebuilt by the governor of Paraguay [Juan de 
Garay], from which time it gradually emerged from obscurity into an impor- 
tant town, and became the seat of the viceroyalty. The Portuguese attempted 
a settlement on the north bank of the La Plata, in 1679, when Garro, governor 
of the province of Rio de k Plata, by order of the viceroy of Peru, expelled 
the Portuguese, and levelled their fort to the ground. This settlement was 
for a long time a subject of dispute between the two nations, but in 1778, it was 
ceded to Spain. Civil dissensions ai'ose at Asuncion; Don Diego, the gov- 
ernor, was obliged to flee ; but was reinstated in 1722, yet soon after seized by 
Antequera, and confined as a prisoner. Antequera had been sent frorn Lima 
as a commissioner, to inquire into the condition of Paraguay, and finding the 
administration corrupt, he undertook to reform it, and to introduce a repre- 
sentative government. He met with resistance not only from the governor, 
but his patriotic exertions and liberal principles roused the jealousy, and 
brought upon him the hostility, of the viceroy, who sent a body of troops from 
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Peru to oppose him, and check his innovations. These troops were defenVJ 
by Antequcra, who entered the city in triumph. 

But the governor of Buenos Ayi-es, having marched against him and hem 
deserted by his adherents, he fled to a convent, and was afterward’seized 
sent a prisoner to Lima. In 1725, tranquillity was re-established but was nf 
short continuance; a new governor being appointed, a faction refused to admit 
him into the city; Mompo, the leader of the malcontents, was seized and "^ent 
to Buenos Ayres. ■■ ^ 

Antequera having been condemned for treason, was executed in 1731 at 
Lima, which occasioned great excitement at Asuncion as his popularity was 
so great that he was canonised as a martyr to liberty. The dissensions con- 
tinued until 1735, when Zabala, governor of Buenos Ayres, succeeded in re- 
establishing tranquillity, and correcting the abuses which had crept into the 
government. 

The increasing prosperity of the Jesuits began to excite prejudices and 
jealousies; various accusations were made against them; Wt on examination 
most of them were found groundless, and they were confirmed in their rights 
in 1745, by a royal decree. Their prosperity and power, however, soon after 
began to decline, and the expulsion of their order from Spain, in 1767, was 
followed by the subversion ot their dominion in America. Their possessions 
were annexed to the government of Paraguay, at which time they had 769,353 
horned cattle, 94,983 horses, and 221,53^7 sheep. 

The erection of the viceroyalty ol Rio de la Plata led to the establishment 
of the government at Buenos Ayres, and promoted the prosperity of that city, 
and all the provinces on the La Plata, and west of the Andes. This measure 
was followed by one equally liberal and enlightened, in 1778, which in a great 
degree removed the restrictions on commerce, and opened a free trade with 
the northern country and the interior of Peru. From this period Buenos 
Ayres began to acquire that importance and rank which it is entitled to main- 
tain, from its valuable position for commerce, and its rich interior country. 
Its trade rapidly increased, as well as the general commerce of the La 
Plata. It was promoted by a royal ordinance, adopted in 1794, permitting 
salted meat and tallow to be exported to Spain, and the other colonies free of 
duty. 

Spain’s administration of her colonies 

At so early a period as the year 1511 Ferdinand established a tribunal for 
conducting the affairs of his American settlements, called the “council of the 
Indies”; and in 1524 it was newly modelled and improved by Charles V. It 
possessed jurisdiction over every department of government in Spanish 
America; framed the laws and regulations respecting the colonies; made all 
the appointments for America reserved to the crown; and all officers, from 
the viceroys to the lowest, were accountable to the council of the Indies for 
their official conduct. The king was always supposed to be present in this 
council, and its meetings were held where he resided. No law, relative to 
American affairs, could be adopted without the concurrence of two-thirds of 
the council. AU appeals from the decisions of the highest tribunals in America, 
the aucUencia, or court of audience, were made to the council of the Indies. 

The colonial system of Spain over her American dominions was foimded 
on the principle that these dominions were vested in the crown, not in the 
nation; which was assumed on no better authority than the bull_ of Pope 
Alexander VI, bestowing on Ferdinand and Isabella all the countries which 
they might discover west of a given latitude. Hence the Spanish possessions 
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If wrica were regarded as the personal property of the sovereign. The 

utlionty of the original adventurera, oommandens, and governors, by whom 
the country was discovered and subjected to the clominion of Spain, was con- 
stituted by, and they were accountable to, the king, and removable by him 
h pleasure! grants of lands were made by the sovereign, and if they 
failed from any cause, they reverted to the crown again. All political and 
civil power centred in the king, and was executed by such persons, and in 
such manner, as the will of the sovereign might suggest, wholly independent, 
Dot only of the colonies, but of the Spanish nation. The only civil privilege 
allowed to the colonists was strictly municipal, and confined to the regulation 
of their interior police, and commerce in the cities and towns, for which pur- 
pose they made their own local regulations or laws, and appointed town and 
city magistrates. But this single ray of liberty must of necessity be tolerated, 
and has never been extinct in the most despotic slates. The Spanish Amer- 
ican governments were not merely despotic like those of Russia or Turkey, 
but they were a more dangerous kind of despotism, as the absolute power of 
the sovereign was not exercised by himself, but by deputy. 

At first, as has been stated, the dominions of the Spanish crown in the new 
world were divided, for the purpose of government, into two great divisions or 
viceroyalties. New Spain and Peru. Afterward, as the country became more 
settled, the viceroyalty of Santa I'd do Bogota was created, composed of the 
kingdoms of New Granada, Terra Firma, and the province of Quito, and still 
later that of Rio dc la Plata. A deputy or viceroy was appointed to preside 
over each of these governments, who was the representative of his sovereign, 
and possessed all his jorerogatives within his jurisdiction. His authority was 
as supreme as that of his sovereign over every department of government, 
cml, military, and criminal. He appointed most of the important officers of 
his government, and supplied the vacancies occasioned by death to those 
appointed by the crown. His court was formed on the model of that of Madrid 
and displayed an equal and often superior degree of magnificence and state. 
He maintained horse and foot guards, a regular household establishment, and 
all the ensigns and trappings of royally. His government was formed on the 
same model as that of Spain, and the tribunals that assisted in its administra- 
tion were similar to those of the parent country, the appointments to which 
were sometimes made by iiio viceroy, and at others by the king, but all were 
subject to the deputy’s authority, and amenable to his jurisdiction. The 
administration of justice was entrusted to tribunals called audiences, formed 
on the model of the Spanish court of chancery. One of these courts wae 
established in every province, and consisted of a number of judges, propor- 
tioned to its extent and the business to be done; they had jurisdiction over 
both civil and criminal causes. 

The viceroy was prohibited from interfering with the decisions of these 
judicial tribunals, and in some instances they could bring his regulations under 
their review, and present remonstrances, or carry the matter Before the king 
and the council of the Indies, which was the only particular in which there was 
any intermediate power between him and the people subject to his authority. 
On the death of a viceroy the supreme power vested in the court of auffience, 
and the senior judge, assisted by his associates, exercised all the functions of 
the vacant office . In addition to the council of the Indies, in which was reposed 
the supreme power, as to the civil, ecclesiastical, military, and commercial 
affairs of America, there was established, as early as 1501, a board of trade at 
Seville, called Casa de la ConiracciSn. It took cognisance of whatever related 
to the commercial intercourse with America, regulated the export and import 
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cargoes and the inspection, the freights of the ships, and the time of the^iiv''^ 
of the fleets, and decided judicially on all matters, both civil and crim' 
growing out of the commercial transactions between Spain and her Ameri*^ ’ 
possessions. The doings and decisions of this board might be reviewed bv th^ 
council of the Indies. ^ 


COMPARISON OP SPANISH AND BRITISH COLONIES 

The fundamental principles of the Spanish colonial system were different 
from those of Great Britain, as respected its American dominions; although 
this difference will be found on examination to depend almost entirely on the 
different constitutions of the two countries. Great Britain, as well as Spain 
regarded the countries in America, discovered by her subjects, as belonging 
to the crown rather than to the nation, and all grants and patents were made 
by the king, without the concurrence of parliament; and the rights and powers 
of the grantees in the proprietary governments, were also created by the 
crown. The charter governments were likewise established by the crown 
and the rights and privileges allowed to the colonists, and the prerogatives 
reserved to the king, were dictated by the will of the sovereign. The authority 
of parliament, as tlie organ of the nation, over the colonies, does not at fot 
appear to have been exercised, and although this was afterward attempted, it 
was never fully allowed or acquiesced in by the colonies. It was the exercise 
of this authority that led to the diflflculties between the parent state anti its 
colonies, which resulted in a separation. In the colonial governments estab- 
lished by Britain in America, very important civil privile^s were allowed to 
the colonists, but their rights were not equal to those of English subjects at 
home, and the difference was to the same extent as the authority exercised 
over them by parliament; the prerogatives of the sovereign being at least 
as great, as respected his colonial subjects, as at home. 

The Spanish American colonies possessed no political privileges; their only 
civil rights were purely municipal; the authority of the crown was absolute 
in the colonial governments, but scarcely more so than it was in the parent 
state, and it could hardly have been expected that subjects in distant colonies 
would have been allowed privileges which were not enjoyed by those at home. 
As respects constitutional or political rights, the Spanish colonists enjoyed 
essentially the .same as the subjects of Old S^pain, yet the exercise of the power 
of the sovereign, being by deputy, and at a great distance, it was much more 
oppressive, and exposed to greater abuses. As respects the equality of 
privileges, between the inhabitants of the colonies and those of the parent 
country, the Spanish colonists stood on a better footing than the English. 
If the colonies were absolutely and enthely subject to the government of the 
parent state, it was not, perhaps, material to them whether this governing 
power resided in the crown or jointly in the crown and the nation. In either 
case they were slaves, 

But the different constitutions of the two nations occasioned a correspond- 
ing difference in the government of their colonies, The power of the sovereign 
in Spain being absolute, the same authority was exercised over his dommions 
in America; but the authority of the king of England being limited, and the 
government a mixed one, in which the people by their_ representatives par- 
ticipated, similar systems were established in the British dominions in the 
New World. In all their colonies the representative principle was [introduced 
and local legislatures were established, which exercised the ordinary powers 
of legislation, the executive power remaining in the sovereign. 
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RESTRICTIONS ON COMMERCE 

It was the policy of the Spanish sovereigns, or government, as to their 
Anierican colonies, to render them, in every way that could be done, contrib- 
IitaiV to the power and prosperity of Spain. In the grants of the country, 
made to the first adventurers, the Spanish mouarchs reserved one fifth of the 
gold and silver that might be obtained, and for a considerable period the 
precious metals w'ere the only objects that attracted attention, either in the 
wlomes or Old Spain. The right of the sovereign to a share of the products 
of the mines was ever after maintained, and it was the intention of Spain to 
confine the industry of the colonies to mining, for two reasons: one, the 
revenue derived to the crown from this source, and the other, to prevent such 
branches of agriculture as might interfere with the products of Spain. The 
cultivation of the vine and olive were at first prohibited in America, and after- 
ward allowed in Peru and Chili, in consequence of the difficulty of conveying 
such bulky articles as wine and oil across the isthmus to Panama; and these 
colonies were not permitted to export the products of the vine or olive to those 
parts of Spanish America which could obtain them from Spain; ancl, with 
this privilege, that of cultivating tobacco, which was raised in other parts of 
Spanish America, but under regulations of a royal monopoly. 

The same jealousy crippled the industry of the colonies in other depart- 
ments; several kinds of manufactures were prohibited, which it was thought 
might prove detrimental to the mother country. The commercial I’estrictions 
unposecl on the colonies were still more rigid and intolerable. In purauance 
of the maxim that the colonies were, in every possible way, to be rendered 
contributary to the interests of Spain, without regarding their own, they were 
denied all commerce with every other portion of the world; their own pro- 
ductions must all be carried to Spain, in the first instance, wherever might be 
the place of their consumption, and all their own wants must be supplied by 
the parent state ; and even this direct commerce they were not permitted to 
carry on themselves; no vessel, owned in the colonies, was ever allowed to 
carry to Europe the produce of the country to which it belonged. AU the 
trade with the colonies was carried on in Spanish bottoms, and under such 
regulations as subjected them to great inconvenience. Not only was eveiy 
species of commerce witli America, by foreigners, prohibited under the severest 
penalties, and confiscation and death inflicted on the inhabitants who had the 
temerity to trade with them, but no foreigner was suffered to enter the colonies 
without express permission. Even the commerce of one colony with another 
was either prohibited, or tranimolled with intolerable restrictions. 

Thus was Spanish America shut up from the world, crippled in its growth, 
kept inlcading strings, and in a perpetual state of minority; and whilst chas- 
tised with the lash of a jealous and unfeeling master, was insidted by being 
reimnded of his parental affection and relationship. _ These impolitic a,nd 
unjust measures, founded in a spirit of selfishness and jealousy, together with 
the hardships which attend the planting of new settlements, so checked the 
spirit of emigration, that at the eimiratioii of sixty years from the first dis- 
covery of America, the number of Spaniards in all their settlements, did not 
exceed fifteen thousand. 

An ecclesiastical establishment was instituted in Spanish America, as an 
auxiliary branch of the government, on a similar model to that in Spain, and 
was extremely burdensome to a young and growing state. At so early a 
period as the year 1601 , the payment of tithes was required, and laws made 
to enforce it, 
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COMMERCIAL CONCESSIONS TO FOREIGN POWERS 

The stinted, fettered, and restricted commerce which subsisted betwp 
Spain and her colonies for more than two centuries and a half was calculated t" 
retard their growth, and keep them always in a state of dependence and rninor'^ 
ity. They were not permitted to act for themselves in the most common and 
necessary concerns; but must wear such apparel, and consume such meat-- 
and drinks as parental_ authority saw fit to allow them. This restricted and 
contemptible commercial system was scarcely less injurious to Spain than to 
her colonies. 

The naval superiority of the English and Dutch enabled them to cut off all 
intercourse between Spain and her colonies, which exposed the colonies to 
suffer for the want of the necessaries of life, and introduced an extensive 
smuggling trade. It also compelled the Spanish monarch so far to relax the 
rigour of his system as to permit Prance, then his ally, to open a trade with 
Peru; the French carried such quantities of goods there, that they found their 
way into all the Spanish provinces. This trade was prohibited 

By the Treaty of Utrecht, Great Britain obtained a concession which 
secured to her a foothold for commercial purposes in the Spanish colonies in 
America. Philip V transferred to Britain, wuth the consent of France the 
privilege or contract which the latter had enjoyed, of supplying the Spanish 
colonies with negroes, and the more dangerous right of sending annually one 
ship of five hundred tons to the fair at Porto Bello. This led to the establish- 
ment of British factories at Cartagena, Panama, Vera Cruz, Buenos Ayres, and 
other places. The residence of the agents and merchants of a rival power in 
the most important towns drew aside the veil which had hitherto concealed 
from the world the interior condition of the Spanish colonies, and excited a 
spirit of commercial cupidity which led to an extensive contraband trade. 
This, at first, was carried on principally from Jamaica, and other British colo- 
nies. As might have been foreseen, the privilege granted to the British was 
at once abused, and greatly extended. Instead of a ship of five hundred tons 
one of nine hundred tons was sent to Porto Bello; and this was accompanied 
with several smaller vessels, which moored, in some neighbouring creek, and 
clandestiiiply conveyed their cargoes to the principal ship. The inspectors of 
the fair, blinded by presents, remained ignorant of these frauds. From the 
intrinsic defects of the Spanish colonial system, and the weakness of grant- 
ing the privileges spoken of to the most enterprising commercial nation in the 
world, the commerce carried on in the galleons, so long the pride of Spain, 
and even the envy of other nations, was almost annihilated before the mid- 
dle of the eighteenth century. 

Alarmed at the extent and pernicious consequences of the contraband 
trade, Spain stationed ships of war along the coast most exposed to this illicit 
traffic, to suppress it. These were called guarda costas; they cheeked the 
smuggling trade to a considerable degree, which led to complaints on the part 
of Great Britain, and finally to war, on the claim of some outrages committed 
by the guarda costas. Spain, however, obtained a release from the assiento, 
or privilege granted to England, and was once more at liberty to manage her 
commerce with her colonies in her own way, without restraint. The contra- 
band trade, however, continued; the Dutch and French engaged in it, as well 
as the English; and to such an extent was it carried that sometimes when the 
galleons arrived the markets were glutted, and their cargoes could scarcely be 
disposed of. The galleons were prevented from sailing by wars, and often 
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p'tarded by various accidents, and this occasioned a new regulation, by which 
rommerce with the colonies was carried on by register ships, fitted out during 
the intervals of the sailing of the fleets. The advantages of this commerce 
nere so apparent that in the year 1748 the galleons were no longer employed, 
ind the trade with Peru and Chili was prosecuted in a direct route, round 
Cape Horn, in single ships. Still the register ships were all obliged to take 
their depaifcure from Cadiz, and to return to that port. 

The Dutch, from the vicinity of their settlement at Curapao to Caracas, 
haring engrossed a considerable part of the cocoa trade of that province, Spain, 
in 1728 granted to a company of merchants an exclusive monopoly of the 
trade with Caracas and Cumana ; and both the parent state and the colonies 
derived great benefit from the commercial enterprise of this company. 


KBLAXATION OP OLD RESTHICTIONS 

From the want of more frequent intercourse between Spain and her 
colonies, it often happened that important events, which occurred in the latter, 
were loiown for some time by foreign nations before intelligence of them had 
leached Spain. To remedy this evil, in 1764, a system of packets was estab- 
lished, to be despatched on the first day of every month, to Havana; from 
whence letters were sent to Vora Cruz, Porto Bello, and so transmitted through- 
out the Spanish settlements. The packet-boats also sailed, once a month, to 
Buenos Ayres, to accommodate the settlements east of the Andes. Objects 
of commerce connected themselves with this arrangement; the packets were 
vessels of considerable burden, and carried out goods, and brought back a 
return cargo in the productions of the colonies. 

The way being in some degree prepared, the following year, 1765, Charles 
III abrogated the restrictions on the trade to Cuba, and other islands to the 
windward, leaving it open to all his subjects, with no other restrictions but 
that of their sailing to particular ports in each island. The beneficial effects, 
both to Old Spain and the colonies, resulting from a relaxation of the ancient 
laws, being sensibly felt, one relaxation proved the necessity of another, and 
in 1778 the monopoly was still further done away; and the colonial trade, 
which had been confined to Cadiz and Seville for two and a half centuries, was 
peimitted to be carried on in fourteen other Spanish seaports, which produced 
a most important and favourable change, both to the colonies and the revenue 
of Spain. 

The restrictions upon the internal intercourse and commerce of the Spanish 
colonies ivere, if possible, more grievous and pernicious in their consequences 
than those on the intercourse with Spain. From their first settlement all inter- 
course was prohibited, under the severest penalties, between the different 
provinces in the South Sea. Peru, Chili, New Spain, New Granada, and 
Guatemala were cruelly inhibited from all commerce, and from all intercourse 
whatsoever with each other, which would so obviously have promoted their 
mutual comfort; prosperity, and advancement. At length, in 1774, Charles 
III removed this severe and infamous restriction, and opened a free trade. 

Spain received a considerable revenue from her colonies, notwithstanding 
the extensive contraband trade which, at some periods, amounted to one- 
third of the whole commerce. The revenue consisted of three branches; the 
first, that which was paid to the king, as lord-paramount, or sovereign of 
the country; the second, what accrued to him as head of the church; and the 
third, imposts, or duties. In the latter part of the eighteenth century the 
revenue raised by Spain in America was estimated at a million and a half 
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business of their jurisdictions. A subordinate judicial authority was vestp 
in the governors, corregidores, and their delegates; and the alcaldes akn 
possessed a limited jurisdiction, but could not act, unless they were law 
professors, without the advice of an assessor, or lawyer. The decision, s of all 
these inferior tribunals might be reviewed by the royal audience, whose decrees 
were final, except in some important cases an appeal was allowed to the council 
of the Indies. 

There were also in some of the seaports tribunals called consnlados havino' 
cognisance of commercial affairs only, from whose decisions an appeal might 
be made to the viceroy. In addition to these authorities there were spiritual 
tribunals, with jurisdiction over ecclesiastical affairs. At the head of these 
was the holy Inquisition, whose jurisdiction was undefined, and its proceed- 
ings secret, tyrannical, and cruel. Its punishments w^ere inflicted by fine 
imprisonment, torture, the gallows, and the stake. In each diocese there was 
a spiritual court, composed of the bishop, the fiscal procurador, or lawyer and 
the provisor. The ecclesiastical courts, a.s well as others, were subject to the 
control of the viceroy, and consequently were used to advance the ambitious 
views of the state, as well as the church. 

There was nothing like popular influence in either branch of the govern- 
ment; no mode in which the voice of the people could be expressed; nor was 
there a tribunal or officer who was amenable to, or whose autliority emanated 
directly from, the people. There was no meeting of the inhabitants, except 
at church, and for public worship on religious festivals, and the press could 
scarcely be said to exert any influence; so far as it did, however, it was only 
an instrument of tyranny and oppression. Even the cabildos, or corporations, 
which regulated the internal police of cities and towns, consisting of from six 
to twelve members, according to their population or business, were entirely 
independent of popular influence. These officers were called regidores, the 
governor of the province being ex-officio president of the cabildo, and controlled 
all its acts. The office of regidore was held during life, having a fixed price, 
which, in Buenos Ayres and Chili, was about five hundred dollars, and was 
purchased like any other commodity in market. The executive officers of the 
cabildos, called alquazils, answering to sheriffs and constables in the United 
States, were sold at given prices, the same being the case in a great measure 
with the alcaldes, who wore a kind of petty magistrates, or justices of the 
peace. The administration was corrupt in all departments, beyond any exam- 
ple in modern times. The vicei’oys, captain-generals, intenclants, members of 
the court of audience, archbishops and bishops who were appointed, by the 
king, almost without exception wore Spaniards; and most of the civil and 
military appointments were conferred on natives of Old Spain. Down to the 
year 1810, one hundred and sixty viceroys, and five hundred and eighty-eight 
captain-generals, governors, and presidents of the royal audience, had been 
appointed in America, of whom only eighteen were natives of the eountrj', 
these obtaining their appointments in consequence of having received their 
education in Spain. Thus, for ages, was Spanish America governed by swarms 
of foreign officers, who had no other interest than to gratify their employers 
and enrich themselves. 

FIRST SYMPTOMS OP INSURRECTION 

The influence of the political revolution in the British colonies, and the 
effects of commercial freedom which Spanish America enjoyed after the regu- 
lations of 1778, gave rise to the first symptoms of a spirit of reformation and 
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litical improvement which appeared in the Spanish colonies. Down to this 
Lriod and in general, until tlie breaking out of the revolution in the parent 
Muntry, and the overthrow of tlm monarchy by Bonaparte, the Spanish 
creoles in America, notwithstanding the political oppression which they 
Buffered, and their pensonal degradation as a class, were distinguished for their 
loyalty and attachment to their king and country. About the middle of the 
eighteenth century a conspiracy was formed in Caracas, headed by a man 
named Leon, the object of which, however, was not so much political as com- 
mercial, it being the design of the conspirators to break up the company of 
Gulpuzcoa, sometimes called the company of Caracas, who had long enjoyed 
a monopoly of all the trade of that and several other provinces. The plot did 
not succeed, and Leon was condemned to death, his house razed to the ground, 
and a column placed on the .spot as a memorial of the horror of his offence, and 
the fate that awaited all traitors. In 1780 an alarming revolution broke out 
in Peru, among the natives, seconded by some of tlie creole inhabitants. Pre- 
nous to the reformation and correction ol abuses which took place during the 
administration of Count cle Galvez, the corregidores practised such intolerable 
extortions and frauds on the Indians, compelling tlicm to receive their neces- 
saiy supplies on their own terms, as finally drove them into measures ol open 
re.sistance. 

Tupac Amaru, a native Peruvian, of the royal inca blood, became the leader 
of the malcontents; and several individuals of influence joining him, the flame 
of resistance was spread for throe hundred leagues into the interior of the 
coinitry; and so numerous and formidalfle did the party become, that Tupac 
Amaru was proclaimed Inca of Peru. The Spanish authorities adopted 
energetic and vindictive measurcH to suppress tlie iirsurgents; the contest 
lasted three years, and exhibited many bloody scenes. The malcontents 
were often successful; but Tuimc Amaru did not conclnct in his new dignity 
so as to maintain the attachment of his adherents; their zeal consequently 
began to abate, and their efforts to relax; and being attacked by the troops of 
Buenos Ayres, as well as by those of Lima, and most of the Spanish inhab- 
itants declaring in favour of the government, the insurgents were overpow- 
ered, and compelled to .submit. Tupac Amaru, and most of the principal 
leaders, were put to death, in a manner cruel and abhorrent to the feelings of 
humanity in the extreme. The loyalty of the creoles led them to take part 
with the government, notwithstanding the oppression which they suffered, on 
an occasion when it was in their pmver, Iry joining with the Indians, to have 
effected a political revolution. 

Before this insurrection was suppressed, the Spanish govermnent wa.s 
alarmed by civil commotions in New Granada. In 1781, some new regida- 
tions and additional taxes, adopted by Regente Pineres, the viceroy, were 
opposed by almost the whole population of the province of Socorro. An 
armed multitude, amounting to seventeen thousand, marched toxvard Santa 
Pd, crjdng, “Long live the king — death to our bad governors.” The viceroy 
not being able to oppose them in arms, had recourse to superstition: they 
advanced without opposition to witliiii about thirty-six miles of the capital, 
where, instead of being confronted by an army, they were met by Gongora 
the archbishop, in his pontifical robes, holding the host in his hands. The 
suddenness and surprise of this appeal to their religious feelings, filled them 
with awe and timidity. The archbishop, availing himself _ of the happy 
moment, proposed a conference to Don Salvador Plata, their leader, which 
resulted in an accommodation, and the dispersion of the malcontents. _ But 
the terms of capitulation were not adhered to. These indications of a spirit of 
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reform and freedom in the colonies occasioned the greatest lealous-r^"] 
alarm in the court of Madrid, and the adoption of such severe and 
measures to suppress it, as rather tended to increase the evil. Printing nreT ^ 
were prohibited, even in towns of forty or fifty thousand inhabitants a'lul 
books of almost every description were proscribed, as dangerous and seditious 
In New Granada, several persons, merely on suspicion of entertaining revolu- 
tioirary designs, were subjected to the torture; and similar measures of a 
distrustful policy, were pursued in other provinces, all of which tended to 
increase the discontents of the colonists. Nothing was done to conciliate their 
feelings, or redress the grievances of which they complained, or which even 
had the appearance of reforming any of the glaring abuses that everywhere 
prevailed. Power and coercion were the only means made use of; the sword 
the rack, and the inquisition, were to control tire minds as well as the bodies 
of the colonists, and convince them that they had no greater liberties no other 
rights, than those of submission to the will of an arbitrary tyianny. 

The political events, which occurred in Europe, subsequently to 1778 
produced a spirit of political inquiry that sioread over that continent, and even 
reached the shores of the Spanish dominions in America, where light and 
liberty had so long been proscribed and shut out, as the greatest evils that 
could afflict the human race. Many of the Spanish creoles informed them- 
selves with the history and the principles of the American and French revolu- 
tions; and the more they became acquainted with liberty the more lovely it 
appeared, and the more odious the tyranny of the Spanish colonial govern- 
ment. Elevated by such sentiments, and i-elying on the assurances of assist- 
ance from the British, derived from the proclamation of the governor of 
Trinidad, a number of creoles at Caracas, in 1797, formed a plan to revolution- 
ise that province. When on the eve of maldng the attempt to carry their plans 
into execution, the conspiracy was discovered, and Don M. Gual, and J. M. 
Espafia, the apparent leaders, escaped to a neighbouring island. Two years 
after, the latter, having the presumption to return to La Guayra, was seized, 
condemned, and executed, and thus became one of the first martyrs of Colom- 
bian liberty. 


BBITISH INTETnrEBBNCE IN SOUTH AMERICA 

It had long been a favourite project of Mr. Pitt to aid the emancipation of 
South America, and to open a trade with that country. He had frequent con- 
ferences with the ex-Jesuit, Juan Pablo Viscardi Guzman, a native of Pern, 
and an enthusiast in favour of the independence of America, who represented 
the country to be impatient under the Spanish yoke, and ripe for revolt, He 
also published in London an appeal to his countrymen, using aU the powers 
of his eloquence in attempting to bring them to a sense of their degraded con- 
dition, The British ministry encouraged General Miranda in his designs to 
revolutionise Venezuela, and aided the premature expedition which he fitted 
out in 1801 ; and furnished the funds for that which he afterward fitted out 
from the United States, in 1806, though it was done without the_ assistance or 
sanction of congress. This expedition failed without accomplishing anything, 
and a number of young men from the United States, falling into the hands of 
the Spaniards, became victims of their own credulity, and the cruelty 
of tyrannical power. It is said that, during Mr. Adams’ administration, 
the British ministry made proposals to the American government to assistin 
the emancipation of the Spanish colonies, which did not meet a favoinahie 
reception. 
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[1797-1807 A D.] 

The failure of Miranda’s expedition did not discourage the British govern- 
ment; for in 1806, Spain then being in alliance with France in the war which 
prevailed in Europe, they fitted out a squadron under Sir Home Popham, 
which entered the La Plata on the 25th of June, and anchored about twelve 
miles below Buenos Ayres, where the troops disembarked without opposi- 

The inhabitants, and the viceroy Soliemente, were filled with consterna- 
tion. After experiencing a feeble opposition at Rio Chueto, three miles from 
tlie city. General Beresford entered the capital, and took possession of the 
citadel, Don J. M. Pueyredon, afterward director, at the head of a company 
of hussars, was the only officer who did anything to oppose the advance of the 
English. The Spaniards, on learning the small number of their enemies, 
determined to expel them. The viceroy had escaped to Montevideo, and 
Liniers, a French emigrant, but an officer in the Spanish service, passed over 
to the eastern shore of the river, exciting the people to arms. The viceroy 
collected one thousand regulars, which he joined with those of Liniers, to 
whom the command of the united forces was given. With these troops, 
Liniers immediately recrossed the river, when the inhabitants flocking around 
his standard, soon enabled him to attack the British with great effect, com- 
pelling tliem, after they had sustained a heavy loss, to surrender, on the 12th 
of August, 1806. Sooii after this event, reinforcements arrived from the 
Cape of Good Hope, which enabled Sir Home Popham to reduce Montevideo 
by stoim. 

This expedition, as appeared from the trial of Sir Home Popham, was not 
expressly authori,sed by the British ministry, but was so far from being dis- 
approved of by them, tliat it was followed up by a bold and extensive plan 
of conquest. Two squadrons, each with a large body of troops, one com- 
manded by General Whitlock, the other by General Crawford, were fitted out 
for the capture of Buenos Ayres; after accomplishing this, Crawford had 
received orders to proceed around Cape Horn, and capture Valparaiso, and, 
for the more effectually securing their conquest, to establish military posts 
across the continent, from Buenos Ayres to Valparaiso. The object of the 
mhiistry was entirely changed since 1797 ; now it was not to aid the inliab- 
itants in establishing their independence, but to subjugate the country. The 
conunanders, in their instructions from Mr. Windham, secretary of war, were 
dhected to discourage all hopes of any other change in the condition of these 
countries than that of their being annexed to the crown of Great Britain. 

On the 10th of May, 1807, the expedition under General Whitlock arrived 
at Montevideo, and on the 15th of Jime following that under General Craw- 
ford arrived. General Wliitlock, who assumed the chief command, had now 
under his control about ten thousand of the best troops in the British serwice, 
and made immediate preparations for attacking the capital. The viceroy, 
arrivurg at Buenos Ayres, was opposed by the inhabitants, and finally deposed 
by the cabildo. Liniers, being raised to the chief command, was assisted by 
the inhabitants in maldng great exertions to defend the capital. Every 
avenue to the city was obstructed by breastworks of hides, from fifteen to 
twenty feet thick; small pieces of artillery were planted on the houses, which 
were barricaded and formed into fortresses, and all the citizens were under 
arms. The British having landed on the 28th of Jrme, traversed a swampy 
country of about thirty miles, and presented themselves on the morning of the 
Sth of July in front of Buenos Ayres. The British general having formed his 
troops in a line along the suburbs, commenced the attack — and never were 
men more surprisecT with their reception. The cannon, planted on the 
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trenches which interfeectcd the streets, iDoured a destnictiye fire of erane ' 
the advancing columns, while from the roofs and windows of the houses thev 
were assailed, with appalling effect, by an incessant shower of musketry 
bombs, and hand-grenades. As the English advanced further into the city 
they exposed themselves to a hotter and more destructive fire; and while 
thus exposed to be rnorved down, the enemy were out of their reach, and in a 
groat ineasuri? secure from their fire. The column under General Auchmutv 
ryhich entered the upper part of the town, after a sanguinary conflict toM 
possession of a large building where bull-fights were held; and that w'hicli 
entered the south part, led by General Crawford, after losing one half its 
number, took shelter in a large church; here they defended themselves for 
some time, but finally were obliged to surrender. The British in this engage- 
ment lost one third of their whole army. The next day an armistice was con- 
cluded, by which they agreed to evacuate the La Plata in two months. 

Never was there a more complete failure of an expedition, or perhaps a 
Ilian of conquest founded on more erroneous conceptions. The British min- 
is try expected tlial the inhabitants of the countzy w’ere so uneasy under the 
Spanish yoke that they would flock to their standards, and instructions were 
given General Whitlock for organising a military force in the country. But 
instead of thi.s, they found not a single friend; all the inhabitants took aims, 
and manifested a most violent animosity toward them. They refused after 
the armistice to purchase even a single article of their merchandise, although 
at the very t line they were suffering for the Avant of them. Had the English 
come to the aid of the inhabitants in thi’owing off the Spanish yoke, and estab- 
lishing the independence of the country, the expedition would in all probability 
liaA'e ]Drovod successful, and thus have secured to Britain her primary object — 
the trade of the country. 

Notwithstanding the fatal termination of this enterprise, another expedi- 
tion still more formidable was prepared for the same object, the destination of 
Avhich was changed by the breaking out of the revolution of Spain. These, 
and other attempts made on the coast of the Spanish colonies, mduced the 
government to adopt measures for providiug a larger military force in the sea- 
ports; and the indications of a revolutionary sphit which had been disclosed 
BO alarmed the court of Madrid, as to occasion new military regulations for the 
greater security of the capital, and to enable the viceroys and generals of the 
provinces to support each other in case of civil commotions. It is to the sub- 
version of the monarchy of Spain, by Bonaparte, that in a great measm-e the 
world is indebted for the independence of Spanish America, and all the hopes 
inspired by the successful ancl patriotic career it has hitherto pursued, for its 
pre.sent condition and glorious prospects. Thus an act of tyranny a,nd usurpa- 
tion in one hemisphere, was rendered conducive to the establishment of 
liberty in another, and the emancipation of a large portion of the globe.^ 
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REVOLUTIONS IN SPANISH AMERICA 

The causes of the revolution in Spanish America are not found in any 
change of policy on the part of Spain, nor in any essential variation in the 
sentiments of the Americans respecting the parent country. A people who 
enjoyed no political rights could be deprived of none; no disputes, therefore, 
could arise respecting the rights of the colonies and the prerogatives of the 
crown, as existed between Great Britain and her American possessions. The 
flames of civil war were not kindled in the Spanish colonies by resistance to a 
tax on tea, or a denial of the unqualified right of taxation, claimed to be bind- 
ing on the colonies “in all cases whatsoever” — since to this they had for 
three centuries quietly submitted, Although the North American and French 
revolutions may have shed some rays of light over these countries, yet the 
causes of their recent civil changes are to be sought for solely in the peculiar 
condition of Spain, and the total derangement of her monarchy. 

Leaving out of the account the unfortunate attempt at La Paz, the bloody 
drama of the revolution first opened in Colombia, and as the struggle there 
was most protracted and severe, and its final success having been the means 
of the emancipation of the other colonies, Colombia seems to possess a more 
commanding revolutionary character than any of her sister republics. 

_ Spain had for more than a century been on a decline when, in 1808, a 
finishing stroke was given to her degradation by the ambitious designs of the 
emperor Napoleon. Not satisfied with having reduced the peninsula to a 
condition little above that of a conquered state, and with draining off its 
resources to support his wars, Bonaparte made one of the boldest attempts 
recorded in history to seize on the country and transfer the crown to his own 
family. Partly by fraud, but more by force, he obtained possession of the 
persons of Ferdinand VII, his father, and most of the royal family, caused 
them to pass over into France, and detained them at Bayonne, where, in 
May, 1808, the father was constrained to abdicate to his son, and the latter 
to renounce his crown to Joseph Bonaparte. 

GENERAL REVOLT OF THE SPANISH AMERICAN COLONIES 

The invasion of Spain and the captivity of the king afforded the Spanish 
colonies the opportunity they required for rising in revolt. The unlooked- 
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for news caused a deep and natural agitation in America. The iunte^ of 
Seville and the regency of Cadiz claimed the same authority over the colonies 
as the king, but the Americans opposed their authority; they were not pre- 
pared to recognise Joseph Bonaparte, but were equally averse to obeying the 
Spanish juntas. They maintained that the American provinces had the same 
right as the Spanish to govei’n themselves during the king’s captivity by 
means of special juntas. Two pai-ties were formed throughout the colonies- 
the Spaniards proper, holding the high civil and ecclesiastical posts, wished 
obedience to be given to the junta of Seville and the regency of Cadiz- the 
Spanish-Americans or creoles, on the contrary, would not recognise the 
authority of the Spanish juntas, and wished special juntas to be formed in 
the colonies themselves. To disguise their secret aspirations for absolute 
independence, the leaders of the revolution repeated, “ We will obey the king 
when he is set at liberty; until then we will have an independent govern- 
ment.” The result of these disputes was the general revolt of the Spanish- 
Americans from Mexico to Plata and Chili (1810). The creoles then estab- 
lished their national juntas of government, and commenced the reform of the 
colonial institutions; the Spanish party resisted, and war broke out. While 
the Spaniards of the mother country were defending their independence 
against tlie French, the colonies in America were similarly occupied against 
Spain herself. 

When Ferdinand VII recovered his liberty, blood had already been shed 
in the colonies, and the latter would no longer submit to this base and despotic 
monarch who, on his return to Spain, persecuted the very men who had 
shown such heroism in fighting for him against the French. The revolution- 
ists had to fight not only against the Spanish forces but also against political 
and religious prejudices; to many Americans the revolution was a sin against 
God and the Icing; on the other hand they lacked arms, ammunition, and 
ships, and the money to buy them; nevertheless by their determined will 
they vanquished all obstacles and worked prodigies. 

In the first instance the advantage was to the revolutionists, but on the 
expulsion of the French and the return of Ferdinand VII Spain was able to 
send more troops against the revolted colonies. From 1814 to 1815 the rev- 
olutionists were everywhere defeated, in spite of which they recommenced 
the struggle and recovered the advantage. The outbreak of the liberal rev- 
olution in the mother country in 1820, provoked by Ferdinand’s despotism, 
favoured the Americans by dividing the Spaniards, and preventing the setting 
out of an army prepared to fight against them. 

Bolivar and Sucre, San Martin and O’Higgins, were the great champions 
of South American independence. Setting out from north and south almost 
simultaneously, the Colombian troops led by the liberator Bolivar, and the 
Chilian and Argentine led by Ban Martin, met victorious in Peru, centre of 
Spanish power in South America. The illustrious General Sucre, the liber- 
ator’s second, set the seal forever on Spanish- American independence by the 
memorable victory of Ayacucho, December 9th, 1824. Shortly afterwards 
the Spaniards lost their last defences, and of all her former colonies, now con- 
verted into republics, in the beginning of 1826 only Porto Rico and Cuba were 
left to Spain. 

Upon the fall of Napoleon the sovereigns of Russia, Austria, and Prussia 
formed the Holy Alliance, with the object, scarcely holy, of combating liberal 
ideas in all parts and restoring absolute government. Powerless to subject 
her revolted colonies, Spain invoked the intervention and aid of the European 
monarchs against the new republics of America, but the policy of the United 
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States, supported by England, defeated the plans of the Holy Alliance. 
Shortly after, the United States definitely recognised the independence of the 
new republics, 1822. The following year the king of France, in concert with 
the Holy Alliance, brought an army against the Spanish liberals and defeated 
them, re-establishing the despotic sway of Ferdinand VII, who caused a 
renewal of the plots of the Holy Alliance again, st the Latin-American 
republics. President Monroe of the United States, liowever, declared that 
the states would consider as hostile to themselves any European interference 
with the new republics. This attitude of the United Stales and the decisive 
defeat of the Spaniards at Ayacucho, in the following year, brought England 
to a decision. Following the advice of Canning, she recognised the independ- 
ence of the new American states, and her example was immediately followed 
by the remaining European powers. Spain, who liad solicited even the 
spiritual support of the pope, finally lost hope of European intervention to 
regain her former colonies; she was compellccl therefore to resign herself, and 
in various treaties recognised the independence of nearly all the colonies. 
The new republics naturally formed one family; they all professed the same 
religion, spoke the same tongue, tmd had inherited from Spain the same vices 
and virtues. They were all of the same origin, had fought together the battle 
of independence, and had the same mission to maintain a democratic 
republic, and by liberty to regenerate themselves. Their political interests 
were therefore solidary — whatever benefited or harmed one, benefited or 
harmed all.o 


BUVOLUTION IN NICW OEANADA 

The war of independence in New Granada and Peru is closely associated 
with the name of tho creole, Simon Bolivar of Caracas.' This distinguished 
general and statesman, of European education, devoted his strength and his 
fortune to the liberation of Iris countrymen, and did not allow himself to be 
turned aside from his goal by their ingratitude. Venezuela had already pro- 
claimed its independence in 1811; a terrible earthquake, which almost wholly 
destroyed the capital Caracas and killed twenty thousand people in Valencia, 
was interpreted by the clergy as a punishment from heaven for the revolt and 
was used to bring the country back under Spanish dominion. The pitiless 
severity and blood-thirstine.ss of the Spaniards in persecuting the republicans 
brought the smothered flames to a new outburst. Bolivar led six hundred 
men across the Andes; thousands of discontented men flocked to his standard 
in order to avenge the deaths of the executed patriots. He was appointed 
dictator by the federal congress of New Granada, which hailed him as “saviour” 
and organised a war “ to the knife” by signing the terrible decree of Truxillo 
(January 2nd, 1814), which condemned to death every Spaniard convicted of 
being a royalist. A war, terrible, vicissitudinous, full of difficulties, weMisome 
battles, and privations, now broke out between Morillo on the one side and 
Bolivar, who was supported by Paez, a coloured man and an able soldier. 
Whenever Morillo conquered, the blood of the republicans flowed in streams; 
Bolivar in revenge caused eight hmodred imprisoned Spaniards to be eM- 
cuted. The Spaniards received terrible aid from the llaneros, who, like the 
gauchos of the Pampas, led a nomadic life as shepherds and butchers on the 
grassy steppes of Terra Firma, They were accustomed to a hardy and frugal 

[' Tile standard of revolt liad boon raised at tho end of tha eighteenth century by the 
creole general Miranda of Caraoaa, but the attempt failed beoaus.e of the lack of harmony 
among tha different classes, races, and provinces.] 
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life on the sunny pastures, and as soldiers armed with their pikes^anVl^snes 
inflicted great damage and sanguinary defeats on the republicans. Bolivar 
was compelled to lay down the chief command and to seek safety in flight to 
Santo Domingo. The reaction of the absolute monarchy proceeded over 
corpses, with confiscation of property and extortion. However Bolivar 
returned and his appearance aroused again the sinking courage of the repub' 
licans; successful feats of arms increased his renown. Venezuela and New 
Granada formed a federation, chose Bolivar as captain-general, and at a con- 
gress at Angostura declared that the two republics had united into the republic 
of Colombia, composed of three parts (December 17th, 1819). A new army 
was to sail from Cadiz to America. This was the army which, by raising the 
standard of revolt, ushered m the rule of the cortes in Spain. But the eortes 
government also was unwilling to_ recognise the independence of the colonies 
and the war began anew. In spite of the brave bearing of General Morale’ 
however, the war resulted in disaster for the disagreeing Spaniards. The 
republic of Colombia obtained its independence and elected Bolivar as presi- 
dent (1824). A commercial treaty soon bound the young republic with 
North America.ti 

REVOLUTION IN ECUADOR, CHILE, AND PERU 

In the mean wlulo Quito had shared in the revolutionary sentiments which 
began to agitate Spanish South America towards the end of the seventeenth 
century, and a political society, the E.scuela de Concordia, was founded at 
Quito on the initiative of the Quitonian doctor Eugenio Espejo.^ 

The erj( of liberty was raised in Quito on the 10th of August, 1809, and 
the acts of installation of the l_9th and 20th of September revealed an attempt 
to establish a new order of things; the battles which took place at Biblian, 
Mocha, Panecillo, and San Antonio de Caranqin proved how vigorous were 
the attempts to gain independence, although they were quelled by General 
Toribio Montes. On the 9th of October, 1820, the cry was repeated in the 
town of Guayaquil, but the people of Ecuador lacked union among themselves, 
and numbered infamous traitors in their ranks; they also lacked every means 
of sustaining a fight against the prejudices of three centuries, and in their 
simplicity thought that the power of kings on earth was as it were the incar- 
nation of the power of heaven; hence they were defeated on the fields of 
Primer Guachi, Verde Lorna, Tanisagua, and Segundo Guachi in the years 
1820 and 1S21, though they were victorious at Babahoya and_ Yaguachi. 

The able General Antonio Jose de Sucre, sent to Guayaquil by the great 
liberator Bolivar, in the name of the inhabitants of Venezuela and New Gra- 
nada, which were already free, was not disheartened by his defeat at Segundo 
Guachi, but organised a new army in Guayaquil, and, reinforced by the Peru- 
vian division commanded by General Andres Santa Cruz, crossed the moun- 
tain chain of the interior, and gained a complete victory on May 22nd, 1822, 
on the summit of Pichincha, in the Andes, and sealed the liberty and inde- 
pendence oi Quito by a treaty signed on the 24th by the Spanish president of 
Quito, Don Melchor de Aymeric. Ecuador, becoming incorporated with New 
Granada and Venezuela which had already been formed into a republic, 
accepted the government and constitutional principles of Cucuta given in July, 
ISfll.e The republic formed by the confederation of these three states was 
called Colombia.® 

The Chilians took the first step towards asserting their independence by 
deposing the Spanish president, and putting in his place (September 18th, 
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IglO) a committee of seven men/ nominated by themselves, to whom were 
intrusted all the executive powers. In April, 1811, the first blood was spilled 
in the cause of Chilian independence. A battalion of royal troops which had 
been drawn up in the great square of Santiago was attacked by a detachment 
of patriot grenadiers, and routed, with considerable loss on both sides. In the 
same yecar (December 20th) the government was vested in a triumvirate, and 
Juan Jose Carrera was appointed general-in-chief of the army about to be 
formed. 

In 1813 a powerful army, under the command of General Paroja, invaded 
Chili, but was twice defeated by the republican troops under Carrera. The 
royalists, however, speedily received large reinforcements; and after a severe 
contest Chili was once more obliged to own the sovereignty of Spain. For 
three years more the people submitted (under the Spanish governors Osorio 
and Pont) to the old system of tyranny and misgovernraent, till at length the 
patriot refugees, having levied an army in La Plata, and received the support 
of the Buenos Ayrean,s, marched against the Spaniards, and completely 
defeated them at Chacabuco in 1817. 

The patriots next proceeded to organise an elective government, of which 
San Martin, the general of the army, was nominated t^he supreme director. 
Their arrangements, however, were not completed when they were attacked 
once moie by the royalists, and routed at the battle of Cancha-rayada with 
gieat loss, Betrayed into a fatal security by this success, the royalist troops 
neglected the most ordinary military precautions, and being suddenly attacked 
by the patriots in the plains of Maipo, were defeated with great slaughter. 
Tins victory secured the independence of Chili. / 

The history of the revolution in Peru completes in a way the histories of 
revolution in Colombia and Chili, which countries, although they succeeded in 
throwing off the Spanish yoke before their neighbour, could not hope to remain 
independent as long as the Spaniards ruled in Peru. Although late in acquir- 
ing her independence, Peru had been early in rebelling against Spanish oppres- 
sions. As we have already seen, a rebellion headed by Tupac Amaru broke 
out in 1780, which ended in failure but gave the first blow to the power of 
Spain. Others preached rebellion after Tupac Amaru, and in 1814 the Peru- 
vians again attempted a revolt but were defeated at the battle of Umachiri 
(March 12th, 1815).“ 

Chili, the immediate neighbour of Peru, had already recovered its inde- 
pendence. Lord Cochrane had been appointed commander-in-chief of the 
naval forces; he made an audacious attempt to seize the port of Callao, which, 
if it had succeeded, would have liberated the whole country. It had at least 
the result of inspiring the patriots with new confidence. _ Cochrane, cruising 
along the coast, despoiling the Spanish landholders, while he respected the 
possessions of the Peruvians and of the creoles, filled the hearts of the former 
with terror, and inspired the latter with sympathetic confidence. Accord- 
ingly, when the Chilian army appeared on Peruvian territory, it_ was hailed 
as a liberator. This army, commanded by General San Martin, did not num- 
ber more than forty-hve hundred men under its flag, and had only twelve 
pieces of cannon; the Spanish troops cantoned in the land did not number 
less than twenty-three thousand combatants. The viceroy, giving way to 
the pressure of the malevolent sentiments of the people, which seemed to 
increase every minute in hostility towards the government, went away from 
the city, leaving it in the hands of the marquis de Montmire, a man who 

The real loader of tlie reTolution ■was Dr. Martinez de Rosas, tie most influential man 
among tlie patriots ] 
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enjoyed universal esteem and who was alone able, in this critical mmenV t ' 
replace authority with influence. The city thus left to itself begged the rn 
mander of the troops of Chili to come and receive its surrender' tUo 
in a hurry to give itself up to him. ’ ^ 

San Martin declared himself the protector of Peru, and took up the ci -'1 
and military dictatorship, adding that after having expelled the last enemS 
from the liberated soil he would give back to the country the care of its om 
destiny. Another decree, dated August 12th, 1821, proclaimed the freedom 
of children born in Peru, after July 28th of the preceding year, even when the 
fathers and mothers were slaves. The tribute was suppressed as disgraceful 
to those who paid it; it was the same with the mita, that conscription so mortal 
in its effects and iniquitous in principle; it was also decided that the natives 
should no longer be called Indians, which name had been made a sort of moral 
insult to them, but that on the contrary henceforth there should be only Peru- 
vians in Peru. Unfortunately for the cause of independence, grave dissensions 
broke out between General San Martin and Lord Cochrane. Making use of 
his incontestable authority, San Martin ordered Cochrane to return imme- 
diately to Chili. But the la.tter, instead of obeying, having learned that two 
Spanish frigate.? had appeared in the waters of Panama, sailed towards the 
north to give them chase. This unsuccessful attempt had no other result 
than to prove still more clearly the insubordination of which the general-in- 
chief complained. The admiral did not find the ships he was looking for; but 
on his return to the Peruvian coast, finding in the port of Callao a Spanish fri- 
gate which had surrendered to the agents of the new government, Cochrane 
dared to claim it as though he had captured it. His demand was i ejected and 
Lord Cochrane finally set sail for Valparaiso, where he arrived September 
1st, 1822. 

This departure, joined to the capitulation of Callao and the retreat of 
General Canterac, permitted San Martin to think at last of ending the war. 
But difficulties of more than one sort were still to obstruct the progress of 
affairs. San Martin had committed a fault which is perhaps difficult to avoid 
after a revolutionary triumph. He had given places and employment to men 
who had no other right to have them than their enthusiasm lor the new ideas. 
Enthusiasm docs not always supply talent. One of his improvised gen- 
erals was defeated by Canterac, who took a thousand of the independents 
prisoners and captured four pieces of artillery and part of the baggage. 

In the mean while the national congre^ met on September 20th, 1812. 
San Martin went to the assembly, took off his insignia of power, and resigned 
his almost sovereign authority into the hands of the representative of the 
people. A decree, voted by acclamation, expressed to him the gratitude of 
Peru and conferred on him the title of generalissimo of the republican armies. 
He accepted the title but without ever exercising the functions, and immedi- 
ately left the soil he had liberated, to take refuge in the peace and obscurity 
of a private life. 

One of the first acts of congress was to create an executive power, under 
the name of the governing junta, composed of three members. General Jose 
Lamar, Antonio Alvarado, and Count Vista Florida. This junta soon gave 
way under the weight of affairs and under its own incapacity, and congress, 
yielding to the pressure of the army, appointed Colonel Riva Aguero president 
of the republic. General Santa Cruz took command of the army, but Can- 
terac, profiting by the disorganisation of the new government, tried once more 
to re-establish the authority of the mother country. At that inoment he was 
at the head of a thousand men, who were disciplined and experienced in war, 
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He soon appeared before Lima, and made his entry into the capital on June 
18th, 1823. Colonel Riva Aguero retired to Callao with the congress, which 
held its sessions in alittle church. Riva Aguero was deposed and, fleeingfrom 
Callao as he had fled from Lima, retired to Truxillo, still followed by congress. 
The Colombian general Sucre was invested with the supreme authority. 
Caiiterac left the capital after haying plundered it. The campaign of Santa 
Cruz was not successful; he lost six thousand men out of his seven thousand, 
and returned to Lima with only a handful of soldiers. The generalissimo of 
the republic in his turn was obliged to take refuge in Callao. 

Harassed on all sides and incapable of resisting the twenty thousand men 
of the royalist troops which had been massed against them, the patriots were 
within a finger’s breadth of destruction when Bolivar, the president of the 
Colombian Republic, authorised by the congress of Ins country, entered Lima 
on September 1st, 1823. Altliough the presence of this man, who appeared 
in Peru as a liberator, was hailed with some enthusiasm, diflSeulties were not 
lacking to his first attempts. In the first place, the ex-president Riva Aguero, 
at the head of a certain number of partisans, lebelled against the new govern- 
ment and had to be suppressed; soon afterwards a military insuriection seized 
Callao and forced Bolivar to evacuate Lima; almost at the same time the 
minister of war, a general, officers of all grades, and three squadrons of cavalry 
went over to the royal army. 

These vexatious rebuffs might have discouraged a man of weaker stuff 
tlian Bolivar, but he was one of those who are spurred on by difficulty and 
who rouse themselves before an obstacle. The prestige ot his name attracted 
four thousand more Peruvians, whom he joined to the six thousand Colombians 
he had at his disposal. The sanguinary battle of Juno, in which he defeated 
the troops of Canterac, set the movement for independence on a firmer footing, 
and the great day of Ayaoucho assured it a definite triumph. The effect of 
that battle was far-reaching. Everyone who was an enemy of Peruvian 
independence had to surrender or leave the country. One of the heroes of 
the battle. General Gamara, marched immediately upon Cuzco at the head 
of a Peruvian battalion. The garrison, conforming to the terms of the capit- 
ulation of Ayacucho, laid down its arms. The royalist general Tristan then 
took the title of viceroy and made a last attempt to save a lost cause. This 
last effort was useless, and he had to surrender to a patriot colonel with the 
small garrison of Arequipa. One of the last partisans who still fought for 
Spain, Alaleta, still held the field, but he too was forced to submit in his 
turn. 

The old masters of Peru now possessed only the citadel of Callao. It is 
true that its garrison, commanded by an intrepid soldier, the heroic Rodil, 
made one of those desperate resistances which ennoble causes destined to 
failure. Rodil and his companions for thirteen months endured all the horrors 
of famine and war, added to disease, their ordinary companion. He finally 
surrendered on February 26th, 1826, when for some time he had no longer 
had a mouthful of bread to give to his men, who were reduced to the most 
cruel extremity. 

This time at least Peru was free and the Spanish dominion was forever 
overthrown. Rodil by his magnificent defence gave the latter a splendid 
funeral. When the hour for defeat comes it is well to be able to fall with 
honour. Although the war of independence was terminated, the task of the 
patriots was not yet accomplished. It remained for them to organise the 
country, to give to Peru strong and enduring institutions. 
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Before the revolution Upper Peru had formed part of the vice-royalty of 
Buenos Ayres, but there was a radical difference between the two counties 
in manners, customs, and even in language. Accordingly the republic of 
Argentina, with a disinterestedness and a political sense which cannot be too 
highly praised, instead of claiming the least rights of suzerainty, permitted 
the newly liberated country to decide freely upon its future. ’ A general 
assembly of delegates declared that, in conformity with the wishes of the 
people. Upper Peru would form a separate government and would call itself 
Bolivia, The name was not the only homage rendered to the great patriot 
who had done so much for the nation. It was voted to give him .11,000 000 
as a pecuniary reward for his services. He accepted the money only to devote 
it to buying back slaves. 

Bolivar soon left the new state to install the congress of Lower Peru. 
The liberator had given Bolivia a new constitution with the possibility of 
appointing his successor. He would have liked to have the same principles 
adopted by the country which had just called him to establish its government. 
The Peruvian patriots would not consent, and from that momenta systematic 
opposition was formed against Bolivar. 


RliSACTION AGAINST BOLIVAR 

Bolivar was accredited with ambitious views. Everywhere he went he 
met an ill will which wounded his pride. He was accused of conspiracy, 
lie felt obliged to act rigorously, and he practised a severity which was 
often cruel. At one time thei'e was fear of a return to anarchy. Bolivar, 
giving way to a displeasure which he had a right to feel, or perhaps pretending 
it in order to try a politic measure which he was almost sure would succeed, 
announced his intention of leaving for Colombia. In an instant demonstra- 
tions were organised to beg him. to remain in his new country. The people 
even came soon to asking for the adoption of the Bolivian constitution which 
had been so energetically repulsed a few months previously. 

The troubles which broke out just then in Colombia, where General Paez 
had put himself in a state of disobedience and almost of rebellion against the 
central government, obliged Bolivar to leave Lima for Bogota. His presence 
alone and his influence were enough to re-establish order without the necessity 
of resorting to the hand of the executionei-. But Bolivar’s attempt to make 
his native country adopt the constitution which was the object of his too per- 
severing solicitude remained unsuccessful. This constitution moreover was 
no more liked in Peru than in Colombia, and Bolivar had hardly left Lima 
before the people rebelled against it. From that moment the Peruvians had 
only one wish — to get rid of Bolivar’s charter and of the Colombian troops. 
The signal for insurrection was given by Colonel Bustaman te, who in the night 
of January 26th, 1827, put himself at the head of a number of determined 
men and arrested the generals Lara and Sana and the foreign officers of whose 
hostility and energy he was afraid, 

A vessel was ready and waiting in the port of Callao; it took the Colom- 
bians on board and set sail for Guayaquil. The ministers at once resigned, 
but General Santa Cruz was none the less kept at the head of the government. 
In the mean time the first question was the evacuation of the territory by the 
foreign troops. They were paid a part of their arrear salaries, and in the fol- 
lowing March Bustamante could preside over their embarkment. There was 
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(hen V violent reaction against the Bolivian — as tlio author of the detested 
constitution was called. People had as many maledictions for him as they 
had before had praises and words of adoration. A now eongrcss met at Lima 
on June 24th, and its first act was to repudiate the Bolivian constitution. 
General Lamar was chosen president of the reimblie, and soon Peru declared 
jvaron Colombia and on the man from whom slio laid received her liberty. 

The opening of the campaign was unfortunate for Colombia, for she lost 
the port of Guayaquil. At the same time the Peruvians invaded their ene- 
my’s territory, but one battle lost was enough to punish this unjust aggres- 
sion. Their army was almost comnletoly dofeated at Tarciui in the province 
of Quito. Bolivar did not take uikIuo atlvantage of the victory, and showed 
instead an extreme moderation in the conditions in the treaty of peace which 
regulated the frontiors of the two states and consecrated their mutual inde- 
pendence. 

The reaction which had declared itself so strongly in Lower Peru against 
Colombian influence was only too faithfully imitated in Bolivia. There was 
as it were a rivalry in ingratitude bcitwecn the two states. General Sucre, in 
accepting for two years the presidency whieh the constitution gave him for 
all Ilia life, had stipulated for the right to keep near him two thousand men of 
the Colombian trooj^s, his war companions, liolivia liad acquiesced in this 
demand, but soon the national pride was irritated at what it regarded a dis- 
grace, and it wished to obtain the immcdiaf.c evacuation of the territory. 
The assistance of Lowin' Peru was aski'd and obtained. The troops of General 
Sucie in spite of their bravery could not resist tlie superior numbers, and the 
liberator of Bolivia was conquered and obliged to leave. Prom that moment 
Peru and Bolivia have reinaiuod indei)eiideut of the foreign yoke.K 

A COLOMiUAN iCSTlAIATIO OV BOLIVAn 

As a warrior Bolivar is ou a level with the greatest men of ancient and 
modern history; he was possessed of vast genius in forming a plan of action, 
and unparalleled energy in carrying it into execution and in overcoming all 
obstacles. Plis audacity, valour, constancy, and patient suffering of misfor- 
tune, until fortune was once more captive, a creative talent for drawing 
resources out of nothingness, these brilliant qualities make Bolivar one of the 
most distinguished warriors of his century. In fact, having commenced his 
daring enterprise with but two hundred and fifty men, he liberated Venezuela, 
New Granada, and Ecuador. To have pursued the Spaniards as far as Peru 
and conquered in Junin and Ayacucho are deeds worthy of immortal fame. 
These rich and vast possessions were occupied and defended by more than 
forty thousand soldiers, led by excellent generals and officers, protected by 
their fortifications and upheld by the moral force arising from three hundred 
years of rule. By his genius and perseverance, Bolivar raised an a.rmy from 
nothing and seized these places from them forever. In less than eight years 
the flag of Colombia flew victoriously overall the country between the mouths 
of the Orinoco and the silver summits of Potosi. 

Bolivar’s glory reached its height with the liberty of Peru and his rnihtary 
career _was ended with Ayacucho; from that time we may look upon bun as a 
polhician and administrator. In this first character, some of the acts oi 
Bolivar bear the stamp of a great talent. In 1813 he liberated his coimtry 
Venezuela from the iron yoke of Spain, but the fierce war which the Spanmras 
and_ their partisans made on him prevented his organising the country. With 
terrible retaliation, he declared war without mercy; then followed scenes or 
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bloodshed and cruelty which strike one. with horror. From 1816^ Boli^^^ 
conducted the war with humanity and created the republic of Colombia whl^h 
great political act gave the civilised world a very favourable idea’ of it- 
founder. This republic sprang up under the shade of his laurels, and Bolivar 
triumphant, created beyond Ecuador the republics of Peru and Bolivia HLs 
was the idea of convoking an American congress in the isthmus of Panama 
— an ideal Utopia which did not produce the desired results. By these emi- 
nent services Bolivar won the love, respect, veneration, and unbounded con- 
fidence of all the generals and officers of the liberating army, who pledged 
themselves to obedience, and also of the inhabitant.s of the three republics 

But from the time he declared his faith in the suggested constitution for 
Bolivia, which his ill-advised counsellors caused to be unlawfully adopted in 
Peru; from the tirrie, in 1826, when he supported by his influence the antag- 
onists of the constitution of Colombia, and when his agents encouraged the 
people in their unlawful acts, inspired by the desire of some to bring him to 
the dictatorship, and the scheme of others to form an empire of Colombia 
Peru, and Bolivia, or a vast confederation of the three republics, of which he 
should be protector; from the time when he rewarded Paez and all those 
who had contributed to the dismemberment of Colombia and the destruction 
of the constitution of Cucuta — his anger being directed against those who 
upheld the constitutional government — a great mistrust of him took hold 
of the Colombians. 

Furious enemies rose up on all sides against Bolivar, attacking him in the 
name of liberty, which they said he menaced. In the midst of exalted pas- 
sions and adverse parties, the liberator, supported by the army in his opinion 
of a Colombian preponderance, accepted the dictatorship, which unfortunately 
occasioned the conspiracy of the 25th of September, which exalted the mili- 
tary power beyond what was necessary to repress an excessive and turbulent 
democracy. 

In 1829 Bolivar discountenanced and entirely put an end to the project of 
a monarchy, whicli some desired; he never wished for it, in spite of his love 
of rule and of command without subjection to laws. Calumniated, persecuted, 
and repudiated by his enemies and by a great part of Colombia, lie threw up 
the supreme command in disgust, and by not leaving his territory, as he had 
offered to do, and as was fitting, he gave new food for calumny to his enemies, 
who persecuted him even beyond the tomb. Bolivar hated the details of 
administration, and was wont to say that the study was a martyrdom to him. 
Ho showed great vigour and firmness in enforcing his resolutions, and great 
perseverance in pushing forward his designs, ever undaunted by obstacles, 
however great. He was of opinion that the theories of European economists 
could not be adopted in Colombia, and therefore preferred to continue the 
same taxes to which the people were accustomed. He was economical and 
never spent the public revenue without need and never permitted it to be 
defz’auded. He was a lover of justice wherever he found it, and his decrees 
were always in accordance with it. He showed great judgment and penetra- 
tion in choosing his chief lieutenants: Sucre, Santander, Soublette, Salon, 
and Flores were worthy to be his subordinates. 

Graciously yielding to his friends, he sometimes attempted by his advice 
to pass resolutions contrary to established rule, and to the plan followed by 
his ministers; nevertheless he showed the latter great consideration, vigorously 
supporting their orders, and placing absolute confidence in theni. 

As a military orator, Bolivar was passionate, pointed., original, eloquent, 
and profound. Presenting himself in 1813 to his fellow citizens of Venezuela 
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for the first time as their liberator, he said: “I am one of you who, by the 
power of the God of mercy, have miraculously thrown off the yoke of the 
tyrants who oppressed us, and am come to redeem you from your cruel 
captivity. Prostrate yourself before an omnipotent God, and let your hymn 
of praise reach the throne of him who has restored to you the august char- 
acter of men ! ” and turning to the soldiers of Granada who aecompanied him 
— “ and you, loyal republicans, will march to rescue the cradle of Colombian 
independence, as the crusaders set free Jerusalem, cradle of Christianity.” 

But not only did Bolivar possess the rare eloquence of a soldier; his say- 
ings by the depth of their wisdom are worthy of Plato or Socrates. The fol- 
lowing are some of them : Slavery is the daughter of darkness, and an ignorant 
person is generally the blind instrument of his own ruin. Ambition and 
intrigue make capital out of the credulity of men wholly ignorant of the 
principles of civil and political economy. Ignorance frequently takes pure 
illusion for fact, license for liberty, trea,chery for patriotism, and vengeance 
for justice. “Man,” says Homer, “with the loss of liberty loses haK his 
spirit.” IVhere a sacred lespect for country, laws, and constitutional author- 
ity does not exist, society is a state of confusion, an abyss, and a conflict 
between man and man, party and party. The most perfect system of gov- 
ernment is that which produces the greatest degree of prosperity, social 
security, an^olitical stability.”^* 

General Holstein,^ chief of staff under President Bolivar, gives us another 
view. According to him, Bolivar was ungrateful, hypocritical, vain, and treach- 
erous, without being a great general. In one place, after telling how Bolivar’s 
cousin Ribas procured him his first command in the republican army, he says : 
"These circumstances were the origin of the subsequent grandeur of Bolivar, 
who has ever had tlie fortune to profit by the bravery, skill, and patriotism of 
others, When Ribas was killed Bolivar fled. Paez was victorious when Bol- 
ivar was not with him, and beaten when the latter directed operations. Sucre 
gained the battle of Ayacucho, in Peru, when Bolivar was sick,”« 

REVOLUTION IN ARGENTINA 

The disturbances which ultimately led to the separation of the country 
from Spain were initiated by the refusal of the Argentines to acknowledge the 
Napoleonic dynasty established at Madrid. Liniers, who was viceroy on the 
arrival of the news of the crowning of Joseph Buonaparte as king of Spain, 
was deposed by the adherents of Perclinand VII; and on July 19th, 1809, Cis- 
neros became viceroy in the name of Ferdinand. In compliance with the 
urgent appeals of the people, he opened the trade of the country to foreign 
nations; and on May 25th, 1810, a council was formed, with his consent, 
under the title of the Provisional Government of the provinces of the Rio de 
ia Plata, This has since been regarded as the commencement of the era of the 
political independence of the country. Of this council Mariano Morino, the sec- 
retary, was the most prominent member, and the people of the city of Buenos 
Ayres were for some time its only effective supporters. An attempt of the 
Spanish party to make Cisneros president of the council failed, and he retired 
to Montevideo. On January 31st, 1813, a congress was assembled at Buenos 
Ayi'es, and Posadas was elected chetator of the republic. Montevideo still 
supported the cause of Spain, but was besieged by the revolutionary army of 
Buenos Ayres, ancl capitulated in 1814. A sanguinary stmggle between the 
party of independence ancl the adherents of Spain spread over aU the country 
of the Rio cle la Plata ; but on March 25th, 1816, a new congress of deputies 
elected by the people was assembled at Tucuman, where Payridon was declared 
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president of the republic; and on July 9th, the separation of the counkvlrom 
Spain was formally declared, and a state of comparative order was re-estah 
lished. Buenos Ayres was then declared the seat of government. The whol 
of the viceroyalty did not, however, acknowledge this government Boliwa'^ 
Paraguay, and Uruguay, established themselves each as a separate republic’ 
after passing through scenes of disorder, whilst the city of Buenos Ayres was 
itself the scene of sanguinary disturbances. From this time, however the 
struggle for independence became, as regards the Argentine Republic more of 
a foreign than a domestic war. The combined forces of Buenos A’yres and 
Chili defeated the Spaniards at Chacabuco in 1817, and at Maypu in 1818- 
and from Chili the victorious General San Martin led his troops into Peru’ 
where, on July 9th, 1821, he made a triumphal entry into the city of Lima’ 
which had been the greatest stronghold of the Spanish power, having been’ 
from the time of its foundation by Pizai'ro, the seat of government of the 
viceroyalty of Peru. A general congress was assembled at Buenos Ayres on 
March 1st, 1822, in the presence of ambassadors from all the liberated states 
and a general amnesty was decreed, though the war was not ended until 
December 9th, 1824, when the republican forces gained the final victory of 
Ayacucho, in the Peruvian districts of the Amazon. The Spanish goverm 
ment did not, however, formally acknowledge the independence of the country 
until the year 1842. On January 23rd, 1825, a national constitution for the 
federal states which form the present Argentine Republic was decreed; and 
on February 2nd of the same year Sir Woodbine Parish, acting under the 
instructions of Mr. Canning, signed a commercial treaty in Buenos Ayres by 
which the British government acknowledged the independence of the country,* 

REVOLUTION IN URUGUAY 

The English invasions, which have already been mentioned, were the 
chance cause of transcendental changes. We know that owing to the ideas 
generally held in past centuries with respect to the conquests and colonial 
system a great difference was made between the Spaniards and Americans of 
Rio de la Plata; the former discharged the greater part of the public offices, 
especially the most important, and had monopolised the commerce with the 
peninsula; the latter lacked political freedom and their civil liberty was 
restricted, and socially they were looked upon as of inferior race. This 
difference gave rise to feelings of rivalry which for a long time had been slowly 
increasing but which, until 1806, when the antagonism had begun to take a 
definite form had only been noticeable in intimate familiar dealings. The 
viceroy, in fact, had fled at the approach of the invaders; the Spanim troops 
had done nothing to check them, and the reconquest was principally due to 
the forces despatched from Montevideo, under command of Don Santiago 
Liniers, and to the determination of Buenos Ayres and the neighbouring towns. 
This caused the viceroy’s authority to be disregarded, and he was replaced by 
the hero of the reconquest. Foreseeing that the English would return, Liniers 
summoned the people, without distinction, to arms, and organised them in 
such manner that the corps were distinguished by the nationality of the men, 
so that there were troops formed exclusively of Spaniards, and exclusively of 
Argentines. The second invasion took place, in which the latter proved that 
their strength was worthy to be compared with that of the former. Thus 
there arose an eager rivalry, which established a certain equality in the influ- 
ence of the two parties. 

The Spaniards then attempted to regain the exclusive power to which they 
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had been accustomod ; towards the close of 1808 the governor and the corpo- 
ration of Montevideo pronounced against Liniers, and on the 1st of the follow- 
ing January the Spanish troops rose in arms in Buenos Ayres; but this rising 
was quelled by the patriot forces, the creoles gained the ascendency and 
secured their complete ti'iumph with the famous revolution of May 25th, 1810. 
The governing junta appointed on the same day immediately set about obtain- 
ing the adherence of all the authorities and towns of the Vireinato; most of 
them complied, but the Spanish governor and corporation of Montevideo 
lost no time in declaring war upon the revolutionary powers of Buenos Ayres. 
The junta then prepared to spread the fire of revolution in the interior of 
Banda Oriental; it dispatched regular troops, appointed a commander-in- 
chief of the operations, and intrusted the command of the Uruguay militia 
to Don Jos6 Artigas (1811). The population of the rural districts rose in a 
body, and after various feats of arms, diplomatic proceedings, and acts of 
anarchy, Spanish power was forever vanquished in Rio de la Plata by the tak- 
ing of Montevideo by Alvar, in June, 1814. 

The American forces liad not yet entered Montevideo, when the Argentine 
directorate decreed that Banda Oriental should form a province alone, with 
rights equal to those enjoyed by the other provinces, and should be governed 
by a governor inlendento, in the same manner and with the same prerogatives 
as the other provinces forming part of the state. Shortly afterward the ea.st 
province of Rio do la Plata was divided into departments which afterwards 
served as a basis for ilie now subdivisions, which have successively followed. 
Artigas, who had left the scone of war because of his misunderstandings with 
the generals of the army and with the government of Buenos Ayres, had 
expressed himself as willing that Banda Oriental should figure in the new state 
of La Plata as a confederate province; on the fall of Spanish power he claimed 
for himself the government of Montevideo, comioelled the general govern- 
ment to withdraw their troops and officials (February, 1815), carried war into 
the west Argentine provinces, and the following years were passed in a deplor- 
able state of military anarchism, and under a despotic military rule still 
remembered with sorrow. 

PORTUGUESE INTERVENTION IN URUGUAY 

The Portuguese government took advantage of the state of affairs under 
pretext of the necessity of maintaining order in Brazil, which was threatened 
by Ai'tigas; they calculated that if the Ai’gentine government, engaged in the 
war against the Spanish forces on the northern confines of their west territory, 
had been unable to compel Artigas to return to his own provinces and content 
himself with the command of it, they were still less likely to be able effectually 
to prevent the armies of Portugal and of Brazil from seizing Banda Oriental. 
They also calculated that the govermnent of Buenos Ayres would offer no 
opposition, preferring to lose one province on condition that the terrible leader 
should be annihilated rather than to see themselves deprived pf authority in 
the three or four provinces where he constantly dominated, calling their atten- 
tion from the war of independence to check the progresses of interior anarch- 
ism. The Portuguese government, therefore, caused troops to be despatched 
from Lisbon, recruited others in Brazil, intrusted the comma.nd to Lecor, and 
gave orders to the latter to occupy the fortress of Montevideo, and all the 
towns and territories situated to the east of Uruguay, ostensibly to re-establish 
order but in reality to complete their conquest. Towards the close of 
three armies penetrated into the province at three distinct points. The 
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Argentine government, disposed at first to tolerate the invasion as a merns of 
vanquishing Artigas, afterwards attempted at various times to enter into an 
agreement with the latter to form an alliance to repel the invaders but in 
vain; as, though the Uruguay chief accepted and desired the co-operation of 
the national forces, it Avas on condition that he should dispose of them at his 
will, and that they should not obey the supreme authority of the state- the 
latter rejected the condition for reasons easily understood, and for fear that 
the armies it provided would be turned against itself. 

Artigas, therefore, had to meet the invaders with the Uruguay militia and 
with the militia which he compelled the western towns tmder his sway to 
supply, that is to say, the towns of Santa Pd, Entre Rios, Corrientes and 
Misiones. He fought valiantly during three years, but as the multitudes who 
obeyed him were uncivilised, imdisciplined, and badly armed, and as lie 
lacked leaders of military experience, he was unfortunate in every action and 
was compelled to abandon the country foj-ever at the beginning of 1820 and 
to take refuge in Paraguay, pumued by Ramirez, a leader of Entre Rios. 

Montevideo threw open its gates to General Lecor on January 20th, 18*17 
and the other towns successively folloAvcd this example; the laws in existence 
up to that time were declared in force, the religion of the inhabitants was 
respected, the members of the corporation continued to discharge their 
municipal duties, and the generals and officers who submitted were incorpo- 
rated into the army keeping their respective grades. The Portuguese author- 
ities further established a tribunal of justice composed of five members, 
enlarged the hospital of Caridad, commanding the adjacent houses of Don 
Juan Cayetano Molina to be hired for the purpose, re-established the civic 
corps, founded an orphanage adjoining the hospital of Caridad, organised a 
police force to maintain order and safeguard public health, planned a lottery 
the object of which was to supply funds for the foundling institution, endeav- 
oured to forward public education on a new plan, devoting to this purpose, 
together with the foundling institution the proceeds of the seal fishery, and 
established a body of farmers to forward rural interests, etc. Lecor’s admin- 
istration being from the first distinguished by a careful attention to public 
and individual interests, he had no difliculty in winning the sympathy of con- 
servative classes, and in causing a congress of deputies from Banda Oriental 
to be convoked in Montevideo gratifying to Portugal’s ambitious aims. This 
congress on July 18th, 1821, decreed that Banda Oriental should be incor- 
porated within the united kingdom of Portugal, Brazil, and Algarve, under 
the name of Cisplatine State, as its condition rendered it unfitted for inde- 
pendence, and because union with any other state would be less advanta- 
geous to it. 


URUGUAY DECORIES PART OP BRAZIL 

When Brazil declared its independence the question arose whether the 
Cisplatine state should continue to be united to Portugal or to the Argentines, 
The Portuguese troops openly declared in favour' of the first, the Brazilians, 
and a part of the natives of Banda Oriental were for the second course, and 
the remainder adhered to the Portuguese in the belief that they would leave 
them free to be re-incorporated with the Argentines. The two parties declared 
war, but the Brazilians were triumphant without any great military feat, due 
to the exertions of Brigadier Souza de Macedo, who favoured the ^ Brazilian 
rather than the Argentine cause; those who had adhered conditionally to 
Portugal quitted the country, an oath of adherence to the constitution oi the 
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new empire wms taken, and the emperor Dorn Pedro I pT'oclaiined; thus the 
territory of Uruguay came to be known as the Cisplafcine State in the provinces 
of Brazil in the last months of 1823 and beginning of 1824. 

The Argentine government had taken advantage of these incidents due to 
the policy of Banda Oriental to demand from Brazil the evacuation of the 
tenltory to which the government of E,io de Janeiro replied in the negative. 
Public opinion was loud in protestations against these last proceedings, the 
emigrants from Banda Oriental alleged the necessity of their country being 
reincorporated with the United Provinces of Rio de la Plata. A declaration 
of war between the Argentine Republic and Brazil was expected and demanded, 
but the general government of the first had been dissolved since 1820, and the 
provinces were separated; and althougli Buenos Ayres had greatly prospered 
since the separation, she was not sufliciently strong to declare war alone 
against the empire, the government of Buenos Ayres was thus compelled to 
await a more favourable opportunity. Meanwhile the press and the public 
were in a constant state of agitation, and the convocation of a congress for the 
purpose of re-establishing a common government for the state was sufficient 
to cause public feeling in favour of the war to greatly increase. 

This was the moment for a few natives of Banda Oriental, resident in 
Buenos Ayre.s, to form a plan to invade the Cisplatine province, for the pur- 
pose of separating it from the empire, and restoring it to the United Provinces. 
They came to an unanimous decision, and won others to their cause, until the 
band of the Thirty-three was complete, and entered their native land under 
the command of Juan Antonio Lavallcja on the memorable day of the 19th of 
April, 1825, taking with them a few horses, carbines, pistols, and swords, and 
a few ounces of gold to pay preliminary expenses. 

URUGUAY BECOMES INDEPENDENT 

Although the uninhabited and undulating country enabled the cavalry to 
make surprise attacks, and afforded shelter from danger, yet the expedition of 
the Thirty-three is worthy to be considered one of the most daring and most 
desermng of praise for the confidence of victory, which it reveals, in spite of 
the extreme scarcity of resources with which it was commenced and for the 
daring courage needed to face the numerous troops of the line defending the 
Brazilian posts, and the no less terrible power which his fame gave to Rivera 
in the campaign, his complete knowledge of the territory, and his surpassing 
ability in guerilla warfare. Results, however, rewarded their heroism; within 
ten days they captured Rivera, who since Artigas’ disappearance had adopted 
the cause of Brazil, and compelled him to surrender with all the forces under 
Lis command; they besieged the fortress of Montevideo, and within tw'o 
months established in Florida the first revolutionary government. The 
assembly of deputies within four months declared the acts of incorporation 
with Portugal and Brazil null, and Banda Oriental to be united to the other 
provinces of Rio de la Plata ; at the end of five months Rivera won the hard 
fought battle of Rincon de Haedo ; within six the forces of Uruguay gained a 
splendid victory on the field of Sarandi, and hnmediately obtained from the 
Argentine congress the recognition of the incorporation of Banda Oriental 
with the united provinces of Rio de la Plata (1825). As it may be presumed, 
the emperor of Brazil lost no time in declaring war upon the Argentine Repub- 
lic, and in 1826 war was begun. An army composed of infantry, cavalry, and 
artillery invaded Brazil under command of General Alvear ; the vanguard 
composed of Uruguayans was commanded by Lavalleja; a fleet was equipped 
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m Buenos Ayres, under the orders of Admu-al Brown, and glorious hand-to 
hand battles followed one on the other for eighteen months; but their forces 
being weakened the opponents accepted England’s friendly mediation in 18^8 
and on the 27th of August celebrated a preliminary treaty of peace by whrdi 
Brazilians and Argentines settled differences by converting Banda Oriental 
into a sovereign independent state. In virtue of this treaty the constituent 
assembly of Banda Oriental published the republican constitution, by which 
the new political power was to be governed, and the public and public author- 
ities took a solemn oath adopting it (July 18th, 1830). Such are the most 
important details of the history of Uruguay up to the time when it is pre- 
sented to other powers as an independent constitutional state, i 

PARAGUAY 

Paraguay proclaimed its independence in 1811, and almo.st immediately 
came under the power of one man who ruled like a dictator imtil his death in 
1840. This remarkable man was .Tos6 Gaspar Rodriguez, usually called 
Doctor Francia, of Brazilian origin, who was secretary to the national iunta 
of 1811 « 

When the congress or junta of 1813 chaimed the constitution and estab- 
lished a duumvirate, Doctor Francia and the Gaucho, General Fulgencio, weie 
elected to the office. A story is told in connection with their installation, 
which recalls the self-coronation of William I of England and Napoleon the 
Great. In theatrical imitation of Roman custom, two curule chairs had been 
placed in the assembly, one of them bearing the name of Cresar, and the other 
that of Pompey. Francia seated himself in the Cmsar chair, and left his 
colleague to play the part of Pompey as best he might. In 1814 he secured 
his own election as dictator for three years, and at the end of that period he 
obtained the dictatorship for life. He was no mere nominal sovereign; but 
for the next twenty-five years he might have boasted, with even more truth 
than Louis XIV, “L’ilat e'est moi.” In the accounts which have been 
published of his administration wo find a strange mixture of capacity and 
caprice, of far-sighted wisdom and reckless infatuation, strenuous endeavours 
after a high ideal, and flagrant violations of the simplest principles of justice. 
He put a stop to the foreign commerce of the country, but carefully fostered 
its internal industries; was disposed to be hospitable to strangers from other 
lands, and kept them prisoners for years; lived a life of republican simplicity, 
and punished with Dionysian .severity the slightest want of respect. As time 
went on he appears to have grown more arbitrary and despotic, more detei- 
mined to maintain his mastery over the country and more apprehensive lest 
he should lose it. And yet at the time of his death it is said that he was gen- 
erally regretted, and his bitterest opponents cannot deny that if he did much 
evil he also did much good. Deeply imbued with the principles of the French 
Revolution, he was a stern antagonist of the chui’ch. He abolished the 
Inquisition, suppressed the college of theology, did away with the tithes, and 
inflicted endless indignities on the priests. “What are they good for?” was 
his saying; “they make us believe more in the devil than in God.” He 
discouraged marriage both by precepts and example, and left behind him 
several illegitimate children. For the extravagances of his later years the 
plea of insanity has been put forward. The circumstances of his death 
were in strange keeping with his life. Fla was about to sabre his doctor 
when he was seized with a fit, and he expired the same day, September 20th, 
1840 .^« 




CHAPTER V 

SPANISH AMERICA SINCE THE REVOLUTIONS 

One year after Bolivar’s death the republic of Colombia was split up into 
the three independent republics of Venezuela, New Gi’anada, and Ecuador, 
with similar constitutions, which wei’e in general modelled after the constitu- 
tion of North America. An elective president, with ministers or govern- 
mental councillors, stood at the head of the executive power; the legislative 
was in the hands of a congress consisting of a senate and representatives ; the 
armed power consisted of a standing army, land militia, etc. But whereas 
in the United States of North America the parties opposed one another only 
within the bounds of the constitution, the history of the South American 
republics is an unbroken succession of upheavals, now in a revolutionary, 
now in a, reactionary sense, during which every one of the great parties, 
into which the population even here was divided, tried to get the control 
into its own hands and to organise the state after its owm principles, until 
finally racial passions and wars between the white and coloured populations 
were added to the political struggles. The clivision into separate states under 
a wealdy organised central power was not sufficient, as in North America, 
to assure the feeling of liberty, but rather favoured the inclination to internal 
discord and division. 


VENEZUELA 

In the forties the republic of Venezuela was split up into two factions 
-;-oligarchists (conservatives) and federalists (radicals) — through whose 
rivalries and hostilities the state fell into a condition of anarchy, of winch 
the family of Manazas tried to take advantage for the purpose of establish- 
ing a sort of autocratic dictatorslrip. For ten years members of this family, 
dirough corruption and revolts, managed to keep in power, until finally 
General Castro was raised to the presidential chair by the oligarchic or conserv- 
ative party, and caused a revision of the constitution by a “national con- 
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vention.”_ But Castro, who tried to steer his way between parties, succeeded 
in satisfying none ; soon federalists, conservatives, and liberals began to fight 
one another, and the presidency changed hands four times hi three years 
Einally Falcon, the leader of the federalists, attained the highest dignitv 
(1863), and, with a newly summoned constitutional assembly, brought aboiit 
a new constitution, which closely resembled that of the North American 
union and wliich gave a most complete victory to the federative system, 
Eighteen states, independent of one another in their internal political and 
legislative life, composed the confederated republic of the United States of 
Venezuela, with a president and congress at Caracas as the highest central 
authority, and with laws and institutions as in the United States of North 
America (1864). But the state, by tliis division of the whole into many 
single parts, was distracted by revolution and civil dissensions, ivhich, never- 
theless, were restricted to a smaller _circle_ and hinged mostly upon a change 
of persons in authority and upon private interests. 5 

The period of revolutions and civil warn continued until 1870, at the end 
of which year Guzman Blanco, the leader of the federalists, was made pro- 
visional president, and three years later he was elected constitutional presi- 
dent. For the next fifteen years the actual power was in liis hands, although 
according to ilie terms of the constitution he could hold only alternate presi- 
dencies. Tliis period was one of material advance to the country. 


BOUNDARY DI.SPUTE 

The question of the boundary of British Guiana was one of old standing, 
In the latter part of the thirties Sir Robert Schomburgk had mapped the 
boundary, and in 1841 he was sent again to survey the line, Venezuela imme- 
diately sending a special minister to England to object. In 1876 the dispute 
was reopened by Venezuela’s offer to accept the line proposed by Lord Aber- 
deen, terminating on the coast at the Rio Moroco, near Cape Nassau. This 
offer was refused and the question remained open. In 1879 it was claimed 
that the British made a naval demonstration at the mouth of the Orinoco, 
to which the United States in the following year objected, intimating that 
the United States government “ could not look with indifference on the forcible 
acquisition of such territory by England.” 

In the same year the constitution was modified so as to give more power 
to the central government and to take away much from the separate states. 
Lord Granville offered a now line, coinciding inland with the Aberdeen line 
of 1844, but demanding much more of the coast than the Moroco line, though 
making no claim to the mouth of the Orinoco. The Venezuela government 
refused this line, which was the least favourable thus far offered to it, ainl 
on November 15th, 1883, Venezuela foi-mally proposed arbitration, and in 
1885 Granville agreed, but on June 24th, before the agreement was signed, 
he went out of office and was replaced by Salisbury, who refused his consent 
to the convention. By thi.s time relations were becoming greatly strained; 
both Great Britain and Venezuela accused each other of occupying the terri- 
tory in dispute, contrary to the agreement of 1850. In December, 1886, 
Secretary Bayard offered the arbitration of the United States, and the pope 
also offered to arbitrate. But Great Britain refused both offers. Guzman 
Blanco, before resigning, brought the boundary question to a head by insist- 
ing on British evacuation of the disputed territory before February 20th, 
1887, so that diplomatic relations were broken off in 1887. Meanwhile 
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Blanco went to Europe with plenipotentiary powers, settled in Paris, and 
enriched himself by selhng Venezuelan concessions. 

In 1889 there was a revolt against the rule of Blanco and scenes of riot 
ensued in the capital, statues and portraits of Blanco being destroyed wherever 
found. In 1890 Aircluoza Palacio became president by congressional proc- 
lamation, and in the same year an attempt was made to revise the consti- 
tution. The amendments proposed lengthened the president’s term to 
four years, and extended the pov'er of the president and of the congress by 
cutting down the powers of the states. Palacio lugecl the immediate proc- 
lamation of the new constitution, so that his term might be lengthened, 
and, meeting rvith opposition, resorted to violent measures, which led to a 
rising against him, headed by the ex-presidents, Joaquin Crespo and Rojas 
Paul. 

The fighting began early in April, and by the middle of June Palacio 
was hemmed in at Caracas, and resigned in favour of Guillermo Tell Vil- 
legas, Domingo Monagas and Julio E. Sarra becoming actual leaders of 
the liberals. On October 5th the decisive battle of San Pedro gave the 
victory to Crespo and the legalists. Caracas was occupied by the Crespists 
on October 7th, and on the 10th Crespo was chosen provisional president by 
proclamation. His authority wms recognised by the United States two weeks 
afterwards. On May 2nd, 1893, the constituent assembly met, drew up a 
new constitution, made Crespo provisional president, and gave the control 
of public property, such as lands or mines, to the central government, although 
they were formerly controlled by the states. In October Crespo was regularly 
elected president, extending from February 20ih, 1894, to February 20th, 
1898. 

In 1895 the boundary question was brought to a crisis. A party of 
Venezuelan officers without authorisation arrested, at Ym’an, in April, tw'o 
Britisli police officers, Barnes and Baker, who were released, however, as 
soon as the arrest was reported in Caracas. England claimed an indemnity 
in October, and propo.scd arbitration atlenvards; Venezuela denied the claim 
and refused the offer, since each implied British possession of Yuran. On 
July 20th United States Secretary of State Olney vigorously protested against 
Great Britain’s “ indefinite but confessedly very large ” claim, urged arbitra- 
tion as a means of .solution, and applied the Monroe Doctrine to the case. 
In reply. Lord Salisbury cleniecl that the Monroe Doctrine had any relation 
to modern politics and that it had ever been recognised by any government 
save that of the United States. He stated the arguments for the British 
claim, at the same time refusing to arbitrate, except as to the ownership of 
the territory west of the Schomburgk line. To Salisbury’s two notes of 
November 26(h President Cleveland replied by a message to congress, dated 
Decpiber 17th, "practically stating that any attempt on the part of the 
British government to enforce its claims upon Venezuela without resort to 
arbitration would be considered as a castis belli by his government.” The 
congress of the United States authorised the president to appoint a com- 
mission to report the actual line between British Guiana and Venezuela. 
Meanwhile in Venezuela itself Rojas Paul raised a revolution against Crespo, 
but met with little success, the people being unanimous in support of the 
government because of its foreign difficulties. 

In 1896 the Venezuelan government created a commission to prepare the 
case for an arbitrating tribunal. Lord Salisbury refused the terms suggested 
by the United States for the formation of such a tribunal, and insisted on a 
settlement of the claim for damages because of the arrest of Barnes, the 
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British colonial police officer. To this Venezuela acceded, stipulating' thTt 'll” ^ 
territorial claims should not be surrendered thereby. On May 22nd Salisbwv 
suggested a commission composed of two British subjects and two Ameri^ 
citizens, who should consider the historical documents bearing on the bound- 
ary and make recommendations to Great Britain and Venezuela, by which 
they should be bound, except in cases where British or Venezuelan settlements 
had been made before January 1st, 1887. This programme of partial arbitra- 
tion did not meet with Olncy’s approval. Finally, on November 12th um-&l 
stricted arbitration was agreed upon, with the understanding that in any 
instance fifty years of occupation should give title. Thereupon the American 
commission resigned without making a report, and the tribunal was appointed 

The arbitration treaty was signed in Washington on February 2iid 1897' 
and ratified by the Venezuelan congress on April 5th, and diplomatic relations' 
after ten years’ interval, were renewed between Venezuela and Great Britain! 
Crespo refused his official sanction to any candidate for the presidency, but 
practically gave the backing of the administration to the liberal candi'date 
Ignacio Andrade, who represented Venezuela in Washington, and who was 
almost unanimously elected. With Andrade’s accession to the presidency 
the revolts which had begun in a desultory way the year before broke out 
with more violence. Crespo was mortally wounded in a battle with General 
Hernandez in Zamora, but Hernandez was taken pri-soner and the revolution 
momentarily crushed on June 12th, 1898. In this year a regular steamship 
service between Italy and Venezuela was established, and Italian immigration 
began. 

The boundary dispute with England was finally settled in 1899. The 
Anglo-Vcnczuclan boundary^ tribunal on October 3rd delivered a unanimous 
award, granting to Great Britain almost exactly the territory inclucled by the 
old Sehomburgk line, much loss than had been claimed by Great Britain for 
many years. 


PEESIDENCY OF CASTEO 

In the following February Ramon Guerra headed a revolution against 
Andrade, which did not grow to serious proportions, but opened the way 
for arising led by General Cipriano Castro. He captured Valencia, September 
16th, 1900, shut Andrade up in Caracas, and, after negotiating for the peaceful 
surrender of the executive, entered the city on October 21st. Tvm days 
afterwards he became provisional president. There were a few abortive 
revolutions, but in July Castro proclaimed a general amnesty. In August 
the Venezuelan federation was divided into fifteen states and one federal 
district. 

On October 29th, 1901, Castro was declared constitutional president for 
six years by a congress which drew up a new constitution. The Colombian 
government backecl the opposition to Castro in Venezuela, and he in turn 
apparently aided the Colombian liberals in their plans to revolt, the border 
between tire states being zealously watched by either army. In August 
the Venezuelan army openly clashed with the British occupants of Patos. 
In October a mob in Puerto Cabello maltreated the crew of a German man- 
of-war. Castro’s attitude was unyielding in all these matters as m the 
quarrel with Colombia, which he refused to arbitrate unless polombia first 
paid damages for the invasion of Venezuelan territory. At the time of Castro s 
election, which was no doubt largely due to the administration’s control of 
the machinery of elections, rebellion on the part of his nationalist opponents 
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broke out all over the country, but the regular army stood by Castro and 
was generally victorious. During this year Germany, to facilitate forcible 
collection of her claims in Venezuela and to prevent American interference, 
officially recognised the Monroe Doctrine. 

In 1902 the revolution under Monagas still dragged on, but won small 
advantage until August, when the rebels captured Barcelona and Puerto 
Cabello. In the middle of October the tide again turned. Castro won the 
battle of La Victoria and put down the rising after an engagement lasting 
a week. General Matos escaped to Curagoa. Meanwhile foreign claims for 
damages during the civil wars of the last five years had become insistent. 
Prance’s claims were settled by a mixed commission. Germany’s claims 
were for railroad loans and unpaid interest thereon, as well as for property 
damaged by revolution. The British claims were largely for damages to 
coasting vessels from Trinidad captured as smugglers by the Venezuelan 
government. The Venezuelan authorities made a counter claim against Great 
Britain for permitting the Ban Righ or Liberator, a British vessel bought 
by Colombia, to go to sea at a time when Colombia and Venezuela were 
practically at war. Germany and Great Britain united to force their 
claims by a “peaceful blockade” beginning on December 10th. Italy joined 
the blockade on the lllh. On the 13th Castro offered through the United 
States government at Washington to arbitrate the claims. Secretary Hay 
objected to the “peaceful blockade,” and the British ministry replied by 
admitting a state of war. Germany, Great Britain, and Italy agreed to the 
proffered plan of arbitration, but there was some difficulty in deciding who 
should arbitrate. On December 31st, however, President Castro accepted 
as arbitrator the Hague tribunal. But the powers, having no guarantee 
that Venezuela would stand by the decision of the Hague tribunal, refused 
to raise the blockade, which was rendered ineffective by the opening of the 
Colombian frontier on January 16th. Immediately afterwards Geimany 
shelled Fort San Carlos at the entrance of Lake Maracaibo. Germany’s 
action was also extreme as regards her demands for a cash payment before 
the raising of the blockade. February 11th Germany got $340,000 and 
Great Britain and Italy <127,500 each, and three days later the blockade 
was lifted. By the final agreement the junount of all claims was left to mixed 
commissions ; the arbitrator selected by the czar was only to decide whether 
the blockading claimants were to get preferential treatment, and, if so, what 
such treatment should be. 

In May, 1903, Matos again unsuccessfully led the insurgents against Castro. 
The insurgents, commanded by General Antonio Ramos, were forced to sur- 
render on July 26th, and in September Castro announced that the country 
was at peace. “ 


NEW GRANADA OR COLOMBIA 

Still more stormy than in Venezuela was the period following the revo- 
lution in New Granada, which since September 20th, 1861, hM been called 
the “ United States of Colombia.” Here liberal, clerical, and military revolu- 
tions followed one another in quick succession and kept the land in an alinost 
uninterrupted turmoil. The Bolivianos, i.e., the followers of Bolivar, who had 
defended his dictatorial power in the last years, disputed the presidency 
with the patriots or liberals. When, after a long struggle, the latter gamed 
the victory (1839), the former raised a revolt under General Obando, in con- 
sequence of which the republic for two years was given up to all the tempests 
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of a passionate civil war, and Cartagena and other provinces brokrioo'^'^ 
Not imtil the forties, during the presidencies of generals Herran and llosauera’ 
who were animated by a sphit of moderation, did more peaceful times enme’ 
The constitution was reformed, the ruined financial system brought bto 
order, and institutions established for instruction, commerce, and the geneial 
prosperity and safety. “ 

After a few years, however (1853), the democrats under Jose Hilario Lopez 
and ilosd Maria Obando gained the upper hand and enforced a decW 
tralismg constitution, according to which it was to be permitted to even- 
province, with the assent of congress, to declare itself an independent state 
and to enter a confederation with the mother state. New Granada. This 
happened in the case of Panama and Antioquia. At the end of the fifties 
new revolts broke out, and Mosquera, amanof an old Spanish family, abandoned 
his hitherto moderate attitude, and, out of envy and jealousy of the powerful 
president Mariano Ospina, a lawyer with oonstitutional opinions, gathered 
democrats and radicals under his flag and led them to Irattle against the 
central government in Bogota. The end of the civil war, which lasted several 
years, and during which Bogota was captured and burned and several of the 
most influential officials and citizens were executed, was a new constitution 
in a federal sen.se, in consequence of which the republic of New Granada by a 
compact of union was reconstituted into the United States of Colombia. 

During this confused period Mosquera had for eighteen months wielded 
a dictatorial power, which he resigned to the con,stitutional assembly at Bogota 
after having used it for terroristic measures against the conservatives and 
clericals. A few years later (1866) he was elected president of the confederated 
republic by the adherents of his party, and this election did not tend to calm 
the political excitement. The Spanish-American people seem to lack the 
devotion to law and constitution and the power of subjecting the individual 
will to that of the whole, which are neces.sary in an organised state, The 
struggle between the adherents of a loose confederation and the supporters 
of a unified republic continued or bi’oke out anew after short pauses, and in 
the single states them.sclvcs the party struggles often led to complete anarchy. 
Especially in Panama the desire was manifested to become separated from 
Colombia and to foitii an independent republic. & 


STRUGOLBS BETWIOEN CENTRALISTS AND DECENTEALISTS 

Mosquora’s doctrine upheld the right of the central government to inter- 
fere in suppressing revolutions in the separate states ; he quarrelled with his 
congress in consequence, and in 1867 assumed dictatorial powers. He was 
overthrown, iiow-evcr, and succeeded as president in 1868 by Gutierrez, 
during whose tenure of office iusurrectioii,s in different parts of the countiy 
continued. 

In 1870 General Salgar became president, and during his administration 
public education was taken out of the hand.s of the clergy and placed under 
state control. Eevolntions occurred in the .states of Boyaca and Panama. 
In 1872 Manuel Murillo-Toro was elected president for a second term and 
devoted himself with some success to the reorganisation of the finance, s. 
Murillo was succeeded after two years by Santiago Perez, under whom took 
place the beginnings of the civil war which was to sweep over the whole 
country. In 1876 Aquilco Perra became president, and armed opposition 
broke out immediately. The clericals controlled the states of Antioquia 
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and Toliina, asd fighting took place in Cauca. The government, however, 
succeeded in raising recruits enough to quell the revolts, and in 1878 the 
liberal president TrujiHo was installed. The finances of the countiy were 
in so bad a way that it was necessary to suspend the payment of interest 
on the foieign debt. 

In 1880 Rafael Nunez, nominally a liberal, became president, and set 
himself to better the financial conditions of the country. An attempt was 
made to settle the boundary dispute between Costa Rica and Colombia by 
European arbitration. In 1882 Francisco Lalclua became president, but died 
before the end of the year. In the next year the question of the boundary 
between Colombia and Venezuela was .submitted to the arbitration of Spain, 
the decision being finally given in 1891. 

In 1884 Nuiiez again became president, but as he was abroad at the time 
he entered office by proxy. Nufiez had been supposed to favour the policy 
of the liberal party, but when it was discovered that he held centralist views 
he was opposed by the liberals, and in 1885 civil war broke out. A decisive 
battle was fought at Calamar in July, and the insurgents surrendered in 
August. 

During the di.sturbance the United States landed troops at Panama and 
Colon to protect traffic across the i,slhmus. A new constitution was adopted 
in August, 1SS6, according to wliicli the states of llie confederation became 
departments governed by persons appointed by the president. The sover- 
eignty of the individual departments was denied, and the term of the presi- 
dential office was extended to six years. To .show this change in the system 
of government the name United States of Colombia was changed to Republic 
of Colombia. Nufiez became president under the constitution in 1886, and 
in 1892 he was ic-elected, but on account of his ill health Holguin, and after- 
wards Caro, performed the actual duties of [idministration. Nunez cUecl 
on September 18th, 1894, and the vice-president, Caro, became president. 
In 1895 there was a successful rising in Boyaca, headed by the liberals, and 
the revolt soon became general, but was put down without much difficulty. 

In 1898 San Clemente, a strong conservative, was elected president, with 
Jos6 Manuel Marroquin as vice-president. The next year the liberals insti- 
tuted another revolt, which involved the whole coimtry, and especially Panama, 
where American marines were again landed to protect the railroad. In 
1900 Marroquin became president and imprisoned San Clemente, who died 
in prison. The year following the revolution received aid from Venezuela. 
Venezuelan troops attacked the forces of the conservative Colombian gov^n- 
ment ; Colombian troops invaded Venezuela, and President Castro recognized 
the Colombian insurgents as belligerents. In November, 1901, the United 
States again landed marines to protect the railway in Panama, and on Novem- 
ber 18th the Ilay-Pauncefote Treaty, abrogating the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty 
and giving the United States right of control in time of war of an isthmian 
canal, was signed, being ratified by the United States senate on December 
16th. In 1902 the revolutionary struggle centred in Panama. Uribe was 
unsuccessful in his attack on Bogota, but the insurgents captured Agua- 
dulce and turned their attention to Panama and Colon, whereupon the United 
States naval officers forbade any fighting along the line of the railway, and 
use of the line was withdrawn from government troops. Peace was restored 
in the last month of the year, and a general amnesty was proclaimed on Decem- 
ber loth. The next year, however, another revolution in Panama succeeded 
in establishing the independence of that country, wdiieh was immediately 
recognised by the United States and by the other powers, Colombia 
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protested without avail against the landing of United States troops in Pan- 
ama. In December, 1903, General Reyes was elected president, and in IQQg 
a convention extended the presidential term from four to ten years. 


PANAMA AND THE PANAMA CANAL 

In 1868 negotiations were opened with Washington for the purpose of 
building a canal across the isthmus of Panama, and in January, 1869, a treaty 
between Colombia and the United States of North America was signed for 
the construction of the Darien or Panama, ship canal, at the expense of the 
latter power ; but the Colombian senate did not ratify the treaty, its object 
being, says a contemporary document, to “ get as much money from the United 
States as could be.” , , , _ . „ , 

In 1870 the Colombian congress amended the Darien Canal Bill and 
adopted it ; but these amendments, together with the ill success of the sur- 
veying expedition sent out by the United States, made the scheme seem no 

longer practical. . 

On March 23rd, 1878, the Colombian government approved a contract 
with Bonaparte Wysc, of the Civil International Interoceanic Canal Society, 
which had been founded in Prance, to whom it granted the “exclusive privi- 
lege for the excavating of a canal between the two oceans,” the privilege 
to last for ninety-nine years, and the canal to be firiished within twelve years 
after the organisation of the company. The terminal ports and the waters 
of the canal were declared neutral. The next year Ferdinand dc Lesseps 
took the matter up, and an international congress was convened at Pans 
for the purpose of considering the plan of a canal. After the adjoui’mnent 
of this congress the Panama Canal Company was organised with De Lesseps 
as president, and purchased the Wyse concession for the price of 10,000,000 
francs, Work upon the canal was begun in 1884 and was contmiied until 
1899 being managed with a degree of corruption which has become notorious. 
In 1889 the company became tenkrupt, was declared in liquidation, and was 

put into the hands of a liquidator. , , 4 V ttt 

As the time limit set for the completion of the canal by the Wysc concession 
had nearly expired, the concession to the French Isthmian Canal Company 
was renewed in December, 1890, by Nunez. The tinie limit for its completion 
was extended ten years, on the condition that work be resumed before March 
1st, 1893, by a new company, paying 10,000,000 francs m gold and 5,000,009 
in shares. In 1893 a new concession was made to the liquidator of the canal 
company, extending for one year the date of the formation of the new com- 
naiiy. Work on the canal began again in the Culebra section on October 
list, and on the 21st a new company was incorporated in Fans. lire canal 
company devoted its energies to improving the harbour at Colon, as well as 

to working on the Culebra cut. , , , i. t i 

In the mean time the United States had begun to take an interes 
the canal, a route through Nicaragua being considered as well as the Tanaraa 
route In 1884 a treaty was negotiated with Nicaragua for the huildmg 
of a canal at the expense of the United States, but was not ratified by the 
senate. In 1886 the Nicaragua Canal Association was formed m New YoiK 
city by private citizens for the purpose of obtaining the necessary concession 
and for^ building the canal. Concessions were obtained Lorn 
and from Costa Rica, and in 1889 the company was organised ^^er an aet 
of congress authorising the incorporation of the association. vVorK up 
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the canal was begun in the same year and was continued until 1893, when the 
company wmnt into bankruptcy. In 1899 congress appointed a commission 
to examine all possible routes lor a canal, and this commission reported that 
the canal across Panama could be constructed with less expense than the 
Nicaragua canal if the French company could be bought out for a reaaonalile 
sum. It was found that the French company was willing to sell its assets 
at S40,000,000, the value placed upon them by the commission, and in 1902 
the United States senate passed the Spooner Act, providing for the construc- 
tion of the Panama canal, or if this should be impossible (since the French 
company might prove to have no title, or the Colombian government might 
refuse its approval) that the Nicaragua canal be built. On October 25th 
the attorney-general of the United States gave his opinion that the new 
Panama Canal Company had title, and could legally ti’ansfer its title to the 
strip and to the canal as partially constructed. But negotiations with Senor 
Concha, the Colombian minister to the United States, were required, for the 
Salgar-Wyse concession of 1878 expressly forbade the concessionnaires to 
transfer their rights to any foreign nation or government. These negotia- 
tions were vmsuccessful, and on November 26th Concha practically informed 
Secretary Hay that Colombia refused the offer of $19,000,000 down and 
$100,000 (or $125,000) a year. The Colombian opposition seemed plainly 
a mere matter of price, and Sefior Concha was recalled by his government, 
which apparently took the attitude that his delay had been for his personal 
ends. 

The Hay-IIerran Treaty, signed on Januajy 22nd, 1903, with Herran, 
the Colombian charge d’affaires in Wasliington, in accordance with which 
the Panama concession was sold by the Colombian Republic for $10,000,000 
down and $250,000 annually, was definitely rejected by the Colombian senate 
on August 12th, and on September 12th the time for ratification expired. 
At this point matters were taken out of the hands of Colombia, and on November 
3rd there was an insurrection on the isthmus which immediately and peace- 
ably gained control of the department and proclaimed the independence of 
Panama. The United States recognised the provisional government as the 
de facto government and lauded marines to protect the ti’ans-isthinian com- 
merce, thus making it impossible for the Colombian troops to strike a blow 
at the insurgents in Panama. Marroquin strongly protested against the action 
of the United States, which he interpreted as connivance in the plot against 
the Colombian central government and as a direct infringement of the treaty 
of 1846, and he urged the Latin-American republics to make common cause 
with him in a war on the United States of North America. In the last week 
of November Marroquin sent General Rafael Reyes to Washington to appeal 
for Colombia’s ownership of Panama, or for the release of such ownership on 
receipt of a compensation from the United States. He was well received, but 
was given clearly to understand that the United States was determined to 
abide by what had been done ; and, the independence of Panama having been 
recognized by the principal powers, it would be impossible to open negoti- 
ations with Colombia concerning the suppression of that republic. 

In the mean time negotiations had been concluded between Panama and 
the United States for the building of the canal, and on November 18th the 
Isthmian Canal Treaty was signed at Washington, according to which the 
United States was to give to Panama $10,000,000, and to the French Canal 
Company $40,000,000. This treaty was ratified by the senate in February, 
1904, and the president almost immediately appointed a commission to 
push the work. 
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PERU 

Of all the republics of southern and central America, Peru was the only 
one which had not been able to obtain the recognition of its independence 

from Spain. After the Spaniards had given up their last position Callao- 

after their defeat at Ayacucho, and had evacuated the country, the history 
of Peru for twenty years offered a dismal picture of revolutions and civil 
wars which hindered the development of the country, rmdermined prosperity 
and brought no benefits in recompense. Selfish and ambitious party leaders 
fought for the supremacy, being led by personal and selfish motives with 
no higher aims. Not till the forties was a better period ushered in by 
the presidency of Ramon Castilla, who exerted liimself to establish an organised 
government (1845). At the expiration of his term of office the highest state 
authority went over to the legally elected successor for the first time in the 
history of the republic. This successor was Don Jos6 Rufino Echenique 
who, more of a general than a statesman, brought the repulolic into warlike 
entanglements with Ecuador, and fought successfully with the confederated 
states for the possession of the Lobos Islands, which, were rich in guano. But 
before his term of office was completed, in consequence of the climinishing 
of the rate of interest on the national debt, a revolt broke out, which, coincid- 
ing with a war with Bolivia, soon endangered the position of the government. 
Castilla, the leader of the insurgents, conquered Lima, gained the presidency, 
and caused a revision of the constitution which finally led to a new state 
law.^* 

In 1860 Miguel San Roman became president, but upon his death was 
succeeded by Pezet, the vice-president. In 1864 the Spanish fleet seized 
the Chincha Islands as surety for Spanish claims against Peru for the murder 
of some Basque workmen. In this year Great Britain’s claim on Peru for 
the imprisonment of Captain T. Melville White was referred to the senate 
of Hamburg, but was disallowed. Pezet, after much delay, made an arrange- 
ment with the Spanish fleet on January 27th, 1865, by which a part of the 
claim was recognised. Tliis arrangement was regarded as dishonourable; 
an opposition was begun, with Colonel Mariano Ignacio Prado at its head, 
and Pezet, rather than plunge the country in civil war, left for England . Prado 
declared war on Spain, allied himself with Chili, and in May, 1866, the Spanibh 
fleet was forced to retire. Prado’s position, however, as chief magistrate 
was unconstitutional, and he was obliged to give way to Canseco, second vice- 
president and legal successor of Pezet. In 1868, Balta, who had headed an 
insurrection in the north the year before, was made president. With Balta's 
administration began a period of peace and of reckless loans for public works, 
especially for rauroads and forts. In 1871 there were two unsuccessful 
revolts against Balta’s rule, and on July 26th, 1872, Balta was assassinated 
by the agents of Gutierrez, whom the president blocked in a projected coup 
d’6tat and who was immediately killed by the people. The constitutional 
government continued, and Manuel Pardo was regularly elected president on 
August 2nd. Pardo at once attempted to meet the tremendous ‘obligations 
created by Balta’s internal policy. In this year the czar of Russia was re- 
quested to pass on Peru’s claims against Japan for the seizure of the Maria 
IMS. In February, 1873, Bolivia and Peru united to prevent Chili from 
seizing the valuable nitrate deposits, and in 1874 a treaty with Girina was 
signed regulating coolie immigration. 
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In 1875 the fall in the price of guano, due to artificial manures, cut into 
the government resources ; but the state bought up the nitrate deposits and 
thus fomed a monopoly. In this year the Maria Lxiz case was decided in 
favour of Japan. In 1876 General Prado was elected president. In 1879 
Chili seized all Bolivian ports and made war on Peru when Peru offered to 
mediate. The quarrel was fixed on Peru. During the last of May and the 
first of June the Peruvian navy made some opposition, though against great 
odds, and on October 8th the Huascar^ the only seaworthy ship in the Peruvian 
navy, was disabled by the two superior Chilian ironclads. The Chilian army 
landed at Pisagua on November 2nd, and won the battle of San Francisco on 
the 18th. One month later, Pre.sident Prado left the country, of which Pierola, 
as the result of a revolution, assumed control as supreme chief on December 
23rd. The blockade was kept up and the province containing the coveted 
nitrate soon seized.® 


POLITICAL HISTORY SINCE 1880 

The victory of the Chilians over the combined forces of Peru and Bolivia 
atTacna on June 7tli, 1880, marked the close of the second stage of the war 
which had broken out in April of 1879. In November, 1880, the Chilians 
began to make preparations for the landing of an army to attack the Peruvian 
capital. The Peruvians meanwhile had not been idle. After the crushing 
defeat at Arioa every effort was made to put Lima in an effectual state of 
defence. Under the direction of Senor Nicolas de Pierola, who had assumed 
dictatorial powers after the departure of General Prado to Europe, all the 
remaining strength of Peru was organised for resistance. The military com- 
mand was confided to General Andres Caceres. The Peruvian army at 
tills juncture numbered twenty-six thousand men of the line and eighteen 
thousand in the reserves. The defensive measures inspired great confidence, 
both Senor Pierola and General Caceres considering the position of Lima 
practically impregnable. At daybreak on January 13th, 1881, the Chilian 
attack began, and the action soon became general throughout the whole 
length of the Peruvian first line of defence. The Chilian troops carried the 
trenches at the point of the bayonet after repeated charges, and at midday 
the defenders were forced to fall back upon the second Ime of fortifications. 
In this engagement, known as the battle of ChorriUos, the Chilian loss was 
eight hundred killed and tweiity-fivo hundred woimded; the Peruvian, five 
thousand killed, four thousand woimded, and two thousand prisoners. On 
the following day an attempt was made by the diplomatic representatives 
of foreign governments in Lima to negotiate peace, but it proved abortive. 
On January 15th, at two in the afternoon, the &ial struggle of the war, known 
as the battle of Miraflores, commenced, and continued for some four hours. The 
Chilians were again victorious, and carried the second line of defence, this 
success placing Lima completely at their mercy. At the battle of Miraflores 
the Chilian losses were live hundred killed and sixteen hundred and twenty- 
five wounded; the Peruvian, three thousand, including killed and wounded. 
On January 17th a division of four thousand Chilian troops under command 
of General Saavedra entered Lima under instructions from the Chilian com- 
mander-in-chief to occupy the city and restore order within the municipal lumts. 

Desultory fighting was now maintained by the remnants of the Pe^]nan 
army in the interior, under direction of General Caceres, against Cmhan 
authority. The Chilian occupation of Lima and the Peruvian seaboard 
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coniinued uninterruptedly until 1883. In that year Admiral Lynch who 
had replaced General Baquedano in command of the Chilian forces ’after 
the taking of Lima, sent an expedition against the Peruvians under General 
Caceres, and defeated the latter in the month of August. The Chilian author- 
ities now began preparations for the evacuation of Lima, and to enable this 
measure to be effected a Peruvian administration was organised with the 
support of the Cliilians. General Iglesias was nominated to the office of 
president of the republic, and in October, 1883, a treaty of peace, known as 
the Treaty of Ancon, between Peru and Chili was signed. The army of oc- 
cupation was withdrawn from Lima on October 22nd, 1883, but a strong 
Chilian force was maintained at Chorrillos until July, 1884, when the terms 
of the treaty were finally approved. The principal conditions imposed by 
Chili were the absolute _ cession by Peru of the province of Tarapaca and 
the occupation for a period of ten yearn of the territories of Taena and Arica 
the ownership of these districts to be decided by a popular vote of the inhab- 
itants of Taena and Arica at the expiration of the period named. A further 
condition was enacted that an indemnity of 10,000,000 soles was to be paid 
by the country finally remaining in possession — a sum equal to about £1,000,000 
to-day. The Peruvians in the interior refused to recognise the validity of 
the nomination of President Iglesias, and at once began active operations 
to overthrow his authority on the final departure of the Chilian troops. A 
series of skirmishes now took place between the men in the country under 
Caceres and the supporters of the administration in Lima. Affairs continued 
in this unsettled state until the middle of 18S5, Caceres meanwhile steadily 
gaining many adherents to his side of the quarrel. In the latter part of 1885 
President Iglesias found his pasition, after some severe fightmg in Lima, 
impossible, and he abdicated his office, leaving the field clear for Caceres 
and his friends to assume the administration of public affairs. In the following 
year (1886), General Caceres was elected president of the republic for the 
usual term of four years. The task assumed by the new president was no 
sinecure. The disasters suffered in the war with Chili had thrown the coun- 
try into absolute confusion from a political and administrative point of view. 
Gradually, however, order in the official departments was restored, and peace- 
ful conditions were reconstituted throughout the republic. 

The four years of office for which General Caceres was elected passed 
in uneventful fashion, and in 1890 Senor Morales Bermudez was nominated 
to the presidency, with Senor Solar and Senor Borgono as first and second 
vice-presidente. Matters continued without alteration from the normal course 
until 1894, and in that year President Bermudez died suddenly a few month.? 
before the expiration of the period for which he had been chosen as president. 
General Caceres, who was the power behind the scenes, brought influence to 
bear to secure the nomination of Vice-President Borgono to act as chief of 
the executive for the unexpired portion of the term of the late president 
Bermudez. Armed resistance to the authority of President Borgono was 
immediately organised in the south of Peru. In the month of August, 1894, 
General Caceres was again elected to fill the office of president, but the revolu- 
tionary movement set afoot against President Borgono was continued against 
his successor, and rapidly gained ground. President Caceres adopted energetic 
measures to suppress the outbreak; Ms efforts, however, proved unavailing, 
the close of 1894 finding the country districts in the joower of the rebels 
and the authority of the legal government confined to Lima and other prin- 
cipal cities held by strong garrisons. A concentration of the revolutionary 
forces was now made upon the city of Lima, and early in March, 1895, the 
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insurgents encamped near the outskirts of the town. On March 17th 18th 
and 19th severe fighting took place, ending in the defeat of the troops’under 
General Caceres. A suspension of hostilities was then brought about by 
the efforts of the British consul, Mr. St. John. The loss on both sides to the 
struggle during these two days was twenty-eight hundred between killed and 
wounded. President Caceres, finding liis cause was lost, left the country, 
a provisional government under Seilor Candamo assuming the direction of 
public affairs. On September 8th, 1895, Senor Pierola was declared to be 
duly elected as president of the republic for the following four years. The 
Peruvians were now heartily tired of revolutionary disturbances, and the 
administration of President Pierola promised to be peaceful and advantageous 
to the coimtry. In 1896 a reform of the electoral law was sanctioned. Revolu- 
tionary troubles again disturbed the country in 1899, when the presidency 
of Senor Pierola was drawing to a close. In consequence of Sssensions 
amongst the members of the election committee constituted by the Act of 
1896, the president ordered the suppression of this body. In September, 1899, 
President Pierola vacated the presidency in favour of Senor Romana, who 
had been elected to the office as a popular candidate and without the exercise 
of any undue official influence. « Romana was succeeded in 1903 by Manuel 
Candamo, and after the latter’s death in 1904 Dr. Serapio Caldcro held the 
office temporarily until in a special election Dr. Jose was chosen.® 

The principal political problem before the government of Peru at the 
opening of the twentieth century was the question with Chili of the owner- 
sliip of the territories of Tacna and Arica. The period of ten years originally 
agreed upon for the Chilian occupation of these provinces expired in 1894. 
At that date the peace of Peru was so seriously disturbed by internal troubles 
that the government was quite unable to take active steps to bring about 
any solution of the matter. Since 1894 negotiations between the two govern- 
ments have been attempted from time to time, but without any satisfactory 
results. The question mnges to a great extent on the qualification necessary 
for the inhabitants to vote, in the event of a plebiscite being called to decide 
whether Chilian ownership be finally established or the provinces revert to 
Peruvian sovereignty. It is not so much the value of Tacna and Arica that 
makes the present difficulties in the way of a settlement, as it is that the national 
pride of the Peruvians ill broolcs the idea of permanently losing all claim to 
this section of country. The money, about £1,000,000, could probably be 
obtained to indemnify Oliili, if occasion for it arose. 

The question of the delimitation of the frontier between Peru and the 
neighbouring republics of Ecuador, Colombia, and Brazd has also cropped 
up at intervals. A treaty was signed with Brazil as far back as 1876 by 
which certain physical features were accepted by both countries as the basis 
for the boundary, but nothing has been accomplished towards definitely siuvey- 
ing the proposed line of limits. In a treaty signed by the three interested 
states in 1895 a compromise was effected by which Colombia withdrew a 
part of the claim advanced, and it was agreed that any further differences 
arising out of this frontier question should be submitted to the arbitration 
of the Spanish crown. c 

CHILI 

Chili, the long coast land stretching between the Andes and the Pacific, 
had the advantage of a more stable political organisation than the other 
South American republics. However, even Chili was not free from civil 
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disturbances. From the time (1817) when General San Martin with^emTerant 
Chilians and auxiliary troops from La Plata, starting from Mendoza crossed 
the p_as.s of Uspallata over the Andes, and, a year afterwards, conquered the 
Spaniards, surprised by this bold march, in a desperate fight at Chacabuco 
on the Mayo river, until the year 1826, when General Preire conquered the 
island of Chiloe, the la,st standpoint of the Spanish government, Chili also 
was torn by party struggles.!' 

On May 2nd, 1826, after a series of political broils and constitutional 
changes, Freire resigned from the presidency. Pinto succeeded him on the 
8th. At the end of the year there were complications with Great Britain 

The congress of 1828 drew up a liberal constitution. Revolts, especiallv 
of the conservative party, followed. _ Pinto resigned in July of the follomng 
year, was re-elected, and again resigned on November 2nd. A revolution 
headed by General Prieto opposed the government of Vicuiia ancl occupied 
Santiago in December. By this time the conservatives controlled Santiago 
and by 1830 all Chili. Prieto became president in 1831. In 1832 General 
Bulnes suppre.ssed the Pincheira.s, and the same year the silver deposits ol 
Copiapo and Chafiarcillo wei'c discovered. The year following Portales a 
conservative, became governor of Valparaiso. The next three years were 
occupied with a war which Chili waged successfully against the Peruvian- 
Bolivian confederacy. On June 6th, 1837, Portales was shot. In 1841 a 
steamship line between Valparai,so and Callao began running and a foreign 
commerce was built up, Prieto’s second five-year term ended, and he was suc- 
ceeded September 18th, 1841, by Bulnes, who proclaimed a political amnesty, 
but showed himself in general a conservative (Pelucon). Tn 1842 Valparaiso 
was made a province. The colony of Prmta Arenas was established on the 
straits of Magollan in 1843, and the University of Chili founded in Santiago. 
Atacama also became a province^ in this year. The year following (1844) 
Spain recognized by a treaty the independence of the republic. 

The discovery of gold in California in 1849 made a great Pacific market 
for Chilian wheat. In 1851 Manuel Montt succeeded Bulnes as president. 
In 1858 the liberals and anti-administration conservatives united. Martid 
law was proclaimed in the middle of December, In Septembei, 1859, the 
principal liberal leaders were banished. 

Ill 1861 Perez succeeded Montt as president, at a time of financial depres- 
sion due to the failure of Chilian breadstuifs to compete with those of Cali- 
fornia and Australia. Perez’s policy was to unite the conservatives and the 
moderate liberals, with the result that the Montt-Varistas and the radicals 
also united. The year following the Araucanian Indians set up an empire, 
led by a Frenchm.an, who was .speedily captured by the Cliiliaii authorities. 
In 1865 the liberals succeeded in passing a law permitting the exercise of 
religions other than the Roman Catholic. Spain demanded satisfaction from 
Chili and blockaded the Chilian ports. Peru and Chili formed in 1866 an 
alliance against Spain. After numerous engagements and destruction of 
property, the Spanish fleet withdrew, leaving the demands of Spain unsatis- 
fied. Soon after this Perez was re-electcd, defeating the Pelucan candidate, 
Bulnes. The policy of colonising the Ai’aucanian frontier was carried on. 
Bolivia granted Chili the territory in dispute between them as far as the 
24th parallel, with half the customs between the 23rd and 24th parallels. 

The discovery of the Caracoles silver mines in 1870 opened up the ques- 
tion of the Bolivian boundary. In 1871 the conservative candidate, Errazuriz, 
was elected. In this year also the constitution was revised, the most impor- 
tant change being the prohibition of the re-election of the president. In 1872 
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Ramirez discovered guano at the straits of Magellan, and so raised the ques- 
tion of the Argentine boundary. In 1873 Bolivia and Peru made a secret 
treaty guaranteeing mutual protection against the attacks of Chili, and in 
1874 Chili and Bolivia agreed that Cliili’s claim to half duty from Bolivian 
ports should be exchanged for twenty-five years’ freedom from taxation for 
all Chilian industries in Bolivia. The following year Peru roused Chilian 
hostility by an attempt to monopolise the Tarapaca nitrate beds in which 
Chilian capital was interested. 

In 1876 Anibal Pinto was elected president. Two years later the Bolivian 
government refused to be boimd by the terms of the treaty of 1874 unless 
Chili paid a tax of ten cents a quintal on all nitrates. On March 1st, 1879, 
war was declared by Bolivia. Peru’s offer to mediate was refused by Chili' 
wliich declared war against Peru. This war terminated in 1884 mth a treaty 
favourable to Peru. 

In 1886 Josd Manuel Balmaceda was elected president. He gradually 
lost the support of all parties save the office-holders, and on January 7th, 
1891, civil war broke out, the navy and the congress opposing the army and 
the president. _ After a decisive victory of the revolutionary party, Balmaceda 
took refuge with the Argentine consul, and committed suicide on the last 
day of his term. Jorge Montt, head of the revolutionary junta, became 
president, and a general aimiesty was declared December 25th. On October 
16th_, 1891, a sailor of the United States navy was killed by a mob in Val- 
paraiso. The United States pressed on Chih the necessity of reparation, 
and in 1892 the Chilian government replied satisfactorily, In 1893 a Chilian 
Claims Commission was constituted to settle all claims between Chilian and 
American citizens. The newly elected congress decreed the resumption of 
specie payments on January 1st, 1896. The municipalities received from 
congress full self-governing powers. The gold standard was established 
February 11th, 1895. In 1896 Errazuriz, the government candidate, was 
elected president. A period of financial depression set in, due to the con- 
version of the paper money and to the cessation of shipments of nitrates. 
During 1898 financial conditions grew worse, partly because of threatening 
war with Argentina over the boundary. The president put the currency 
again on an inconvertible paper basis. Finally Chili decided to observe the 
Argentine agreement of 1896, and Argentina agreed. The question of the 
ownership of Puna of Atacama was settled in 1899 by the arbitration of the 
United States minister to Buenos Ayres, who gave one fourth of the disputed 
territory to Chili. Errazuriz quarrelled with congress over his cabinet (the 
last of thirty during his administration) and resigned in May, 1901. Eiesco 
was elected president. In November the conversion of the paper currency, 
wliich was to have begun January 1st, 1902, was postponed to October, 1903. 
The Chilian lower house infused its assent to the Billingshurst-Latorre pro- 
tocol as to the method of the plebiscite on the Tacna-Aiica provinces. _ A 
new boundary dispute arose with Argentina as to the possession of Ultima 
Esperanza. Chili refused to be a member of the Pan-American congress 
unless the plan for compulsory arbitration between all American government 
should be understood as referring only to the futiu’e. In 1902 Colombia 
and Ecuador joined Chili in objection to the Pan-American scheme of retro- 
active compulsory arbitration, and a treaty was signed between Chili and 
Colombia. A .severe cabinet crisis followed the draft on the conversion 
reserve to pay for new war-ships, In January, 1903, congress voted to con- 
sider the tenders to build the trans-Andean railway. Strikes took place 
in May, necessitating the proclamation of martial law. Grave ministenal 
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difficulties ensued. In 1904 Bolivia gave up to Chili her claims to the Pacific 
littoral; in return Chili agreed to assume certain war claims and to build a 
railroad from Tacna to La Paz.“^ 


BOLIVIA 

After the rich and fruitful land between the river Beni to the western coast 
region of Atacama, with the rich gold mines of Potosi, had been led to inde- 
pendence by Bolivar and by General Sucre and had adopted a republican 
representative constitulion, the same sort of events took place as in tlie 
other republics— party strifes between conservatives and liberals, revolts 
and civil wars, changes of the constitution to suit the victorious party and 
its leaders. Not until Santa Cruz became president (1831) and effected 
an adjustment of party disputes by a new civil code did better clays en.sue 
during which the land cntcrecl upon a period of prosperous development! 
Santa Cruz acted as pacificator in Peru, which was torn by internal struggles' 
and brought about a union between the related states in which he as protector 
was to stand at the hesad of the central power. This arrangement, however, 
only sowed seeds for new civil wars. The confederation had bitter opponents 
in both Peru and Bolivia. In Peru, General Gamarra raised the standard 
of revolt against the protector, and, supported by the envious Chilians, defeated 
him at Yungay; in Bolivia, General Velasco found so many followers that 
Santa Cruz found it advisable to leave the republic. Not until the Peruvians 
under Gamarra had i,aken advantage of the confusion of their neighbouring 
state to seize the rich district^ La Paz, on Lake Titicaca, did the Bolivians 
unite and elect General Ballivian president. After a victorious engagement 
on the Pampa of Ingavi, near Viacha, in which Gamarra was Idlled, Ballivian 
crossed the boundary and compelled a treaty of peace and the establish- 
ment of the former status (1841).f» 

This victory definitely assured the independence of Bolivia, but a period 
of disunion and anarchy followed, the details of which are tiresome and con- 
fusing. As Mr. Dawson says: “A recital of the literally countless armed 
risings, and of the various individuals who exercised or claimed to exercise 
supreme power, would throw little light on the progress of the country.” He 
points out that the government was always poor, having few resources of 
commerce or industry upon which to depend. Peru possessed the seaports, 
and thus had commercial control, while Chili was a dominating military 
power. Either one of these neighbours could bring on a revolution at 
will, by lending ils aid to ambitious faction.9 — and such opposing factions 
were always to be found amidst the turbulent creole military classes. 
Hence the utter instability of the government at this period. _ Pinally, 
in 1848, Belzu attained to the presidency and managed to maintain himself 
in power for seven years, at the end of which he was succeeded by his son-in- 
law Cordova. 

During the next fifteen years the presidency changed hands eight times, 
and no less than four new constitutions were promulgated. In 1876 General 
Daza usurped the iiighcst power, and in 1879 led lire country into a war with 
Chili which involved a war between Chili and Peru. Daza rvas deposed 
after the first defeat, and the troops elected Colonel Camacho to lead them 
in his stead. The war lasted until 1883, when Chili, completely victorious, 
concluded a treaty of peace with Bolivia, taking from that country the terri- 
tory which had been in dispute. In 1886 a boundary treaty between Bolivia 
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aad Peru was drafted, by which, among other provisions, Bolivia’s war 
debt was remitted, and an attempt made to induce Cliili to allow Peru to cede 
to Bolivia the provinces of Tacna and Arica. In 1887 a treaty was concluded 
with Paraguay, settling the international boimdary and arranging for Bolivian 
trade by the Paraguay river. « 

On May 18th, 1895, a treaty was signed at Santiago between Chili and 
Bolivia, "with a view to strengthening the bonds of friendship which unite 
the two countries,” and “iii accord with the higher necessity that the future ‘ 
development and commercial prosperity of Bolivia require her free access 
to the sea.” By this treaty Chili declared that if, in consequence of the 
plebiscite (to take place rmder the Treaty of Ancon with Peru), or by virtue 
of direct arrangement, she should “acquire dominion and pei-manent sover- 
eignty over the territories of Tacna and Arica, she unclertakes to transfer 
them to Bolivia in the same form and to the same extent as she may acquire 
them”; the republic of Bolivia paying as an indemnity for that transfer 
$5,000,000 silver. If this cession should be effected. Chili should advance 
her own frontier north of Camerones to Vitor, from the sea up to the frontier 
which actually separates that district from Bolivia. Chili also pledged 
herself to use her utmost endeavour, either separately or jointly with Bolivia, 
to obtain possession of Tacna and Arica. If she failed, she bound herself 
to cede to Bolivia the roadstead (caleta) of Vitor or another analogous one, 
and $5,000,000 silver. Supplementary protocols to this treaty stipulated 
that the port to be ceded must " fully satisfy the present and future require- 
ments ” of the commerce of Bolivia. 

On May 23rd, 1895, further treaties of peace and commerce were signed 
with Ohili^ but the provisions with regard to the cession of a seaport to Bolivia 
still remain unfulfilled. During those ten years of recovery on the part of 
Bolivia from the effects of the war the presidency was held by Doctor Pacheco, 
who succeeded Campero, and held office for the full term ; by Doctor Aniceto 
Arce, who held it until 1892 ; and by Doctor Mariano Baptista, his successor. 
In 1896 Doctor Severe Alonso became president, and during his tenure of 
office diplomatic relations were resumed with Great Britain, Senor Aramayo 
being sent to London as minister plenipotentiary in July, 1897. As an 
outcome of his mission an extradition treaty was concluded with Great Britain 
in March, 1898. 

In December an attempt was made to pass a law creating Sucre the per- 
petual capital of the republic. Until this time Sucre had taken its turn with 
La Paz, Cochabamba, and Oruro. La Paz rose in open revolt. _ On January 
17th of the following year a battle was fought some forty miles from La 
Paz between the insurgents and the government forces, in which the latter 
were defeated with the loss of a colonel and forty-three men. Colonel Pando, 
the insurgent leader, having gained a strong following, marched upon Oruro, 
and entered that town on April 11th, 1899, after completely defeating the 
government troops. Doctor Severe Alonso took refuge in Chilian territory ; 
and on October 26th Colonel Pando was elected constitutional president and 
formed a government. 

Peace and prosperity for Bolivia, as well as for the two republics with 
whose fortunes her own are so closely allied, depend mainly on the question 
of her seaboard, in which Chili and Peru are also concerned, being definitely 
settled, and, with it, the question of boundary. In October, 1901, Tacna and 
Arica had not yet been invited to declare by plebiscite their willingness to 
become Chilian territory. Chili still waited the final settlement of her frontier 
with Peru, and Bolivia was still without her seaport. The feeling of sus- 
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pense, engendered by the uncertainty of the situation, had led to some show 
of impatience on the part of Chili, who seemed disposed to press for the leeiti 
inisation of her position on what was formerly Bolivian territory before the 
way had been cleared towards providing Bolivia with a compensating access 
to the sea.e In 1904 Bolivia agreed to recognise the sovereignty of Chili over 
the Pacific littoral in consideration of Chili’s assuming certain war claims 
and agreeing to construct a railroad from Tacna to La Paz. In the same 
year in return for $10,000,000 Bolivia gave up to Brazil her claims to the 
Acre district. “ 


ECUADOR 

After the old Spanish province of Quito had broken away from the repub- 
lic of Colombia (1830) and had constituted itself into the independent republic 
of Ecuador the history of the country alternated between revolution and 
reaction. Flores himself, the leader of the conservatives, managed to keep 
in power for fifteen years. 

At the time when the reactionary movement was triumphing in Europe 
the clerical party in Ecuador gained a temporary victory, but it was of short 
duration, The threatening attitude of the_ government of New Granada 
gave the supremacy to the opposition. A junta constituted in Guayaquil 
declared the president Naboa to be deposed, and brought about his capture 
and exile. General Jos6 Maria Urbina, the radical leader, now [1852] took the 
helm as president and dictator, and established Iris seat in Guayaquil. 6 

In 1834 General Flores’ term of office as president expired, and Rocafuerto 
was elected ; Flores ' himself was appointed commandcr-in-chief of the repub- 
lican forces. In January, 1835, the liberal army [under Flores] was routed 
and put to flight. 

Rocafuerte convoked an assembly in Ambato, which elected him presi- 
dent in June, 1835 ; the same assembly confirmed the appointment of Flores 
as generalissimo. / 

The next twenty-five yearn were filled with disputes between liberals 
and conservatives. The only events of importance were the adoption of a 
penal code in 1837, the recognition of the independence of Ecuador by Spain 
in 1841, a convention with England for the abolition of slavery in 1847, and 
the adoption of the decimal system in 1858.® 

In 1861 a newly elected national assembly gave the presidency to Moreno. 
From that time on the conservatives remained in power for several years, 
and Moreno, a scholarly man of mathematical and historical knowledge, 
who understood various languages, took advantage of the peace to increase 
commerce and general prosperity. But the democrats nourished a deep 
hatred against him anct worked continually for his downfall. However, 
it was not until the war broke out between Peru and Spain that Moreno was 
no longer able to maintain his place After a hotly contested election, 
Geronimo Carrion was chosen president of Ecuador (May 1st, 1865). He, 
too, belonged to the conservative party, but followed a different policy and 
entered the alliance of Peru and Chili against the fonner mother country 
1866). In 1869, however, Moreno was re-clected, this time for a term of 
six years. 

[‘ Florea had fiist signed a treaty of peace with Rocafuerte, who as liberal leader had 
defeated him the previous year.] 
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Moreno showed himself reactionary and intensely devoted to the clerical 
party. Nevertheless, in 1875, he was re-elected for a third term, no doubt 
because of the perfect governmental control of elections. On the 14th of 
August, just before his ina,uguration, he was assassinated by three private 
enemies among his own political following. The party of the administration 
broke into three factions, which were easily defeated, perhaps with a show of 
force, by the liberal candidate, Antonio Borrero. 

The new president acted with too much moderation and too great friend- 
liness towards the clerical party to satisfy the radicals, and under the lead 
of General Veintemilla they revolted in Guayacjuil, and in 1876 formed a 
provisional government with Veintemilla as provisional preisident. 

In October, 1882, a revolution broke out against Veintemilla, in which 
moderate liberals, conservatives, and clericals joined. In May of the follow- 
ing year Antonio Flores, son of General and President Flores, landed in Ecua- 
dor and joined the insurgents in the siege of Guayaquil, which resulted in the 
capture of the city on July 9th. Veintemilla escaped to Peru. A conven- 
tion, meeting in October, adopted the constitution of 1861 and elected Jose 
Maria Placido Caamaho provisional president. General Alfaro, leader of 
the liberals, occupied the northern cities of Ecuador. On the 17th of February, 
1884, Caamano was proclaimed president. Liberal revolutions continued to 
disturb the country for a period; but meeting with no success the movement 
died a natural death. An attempt was made to assassinate the president, 
but it was unsuccessful. 

Little of importance occurred in the next ten years. In 1887 the boundary 
dispute with Peru was referred to the queen of Spain for arbitration. In 
1888 Antonio Flores was elected president to succeed Caamano. The follow- 
ing year the ecclesiastical tithe was abolished, but set export tariffs were 
reserved to the church. In September of the same year Chinese immigration 
was abolished. 

In 1891 a new tariff went into effect with most duties increased and with 
a special ad valorem duty of 20 or 25 per cent, to raise interest, and a sinking 
fund for the national debt. In June, 1892, Flores was succeeded by Luis 
Cordero, a moderate liberal. The foreign debt was scaled down more than 
60 per cent., from £2,000,000 and more to £750,000. 

In 1895 the Japanese government, on the eve of its Avar with China, bought 
from Ecuador the Esmeralda, a cruiser purchased the year before from CMli. 
The sordidness and corruption of the government of Ecuador in this transac- 
tion aroused general disgust, of which General Elroy Alfaro, the radical leader, 
took instant advantage by invading the country. Cordero resigned April 
24th, and Avas succeeded by the first vice-president or designado, Vicente 
Salazar. But the government Avas everywhere beaten; Alfaro occupied 
Guayaquil in June and formed a provisional government there, took Riobamba 
after a desperate fight, and September 1st entered Quito with practically 
no opposition. On October 28th he was made supreme chief of the republic. 
The year following, the national convention meeting at Guayaquil voted 
religious freedom for the first time, making Alfaro pre.sident, and decreeing 
the issue of a gold currency. 

In 1897 the constitution was again amended, and a little later the foreign 
debt Avas taken over by the Guayaquil and Quito Railroad Company, an 
American corporation. A coinage law passed providing for the adoption 
of the gold standard November 4th, 1900. In 1901 General Leonidas Plaza 
became president, and in 1905 was succeeded by Lizardo Garcia. In January, 
1904, Peru and Ecuador agreed to arbitrate all disputes between them. 
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ARGENTINA 

A general congress of the La Plata states, convened in 1824, adopted a 
new constitution, which gave Buenos Ayres the control of foreign affairs 
On February 2nd, 1825, a commercial treaty was signed with Great Britain" 
On December 24th, 1826, a strong centralist constitution was voted but 
was not adopted by all the provinces. Rivadavia was elected president 
In this same year Argentina made war with Brazil for the Banda Oriental" 
which was finally recognized by each as the independent state Uruguay’ 
In 1827 Rivadavia abdicated because of the ill-success of the centralist con- 
stitution, and on August 27th of the following year Argentina formed an 
alliance with Brazil and Uruguay for purposes of international peace. In 
1829 Rosas, the guacho-leadcr of the federalists, effected the adoption of a 
federalist constitution, and became governor of Buenos Ayres and supreme 
head of the confederation. 

In August, 1830, he received dictatorial powers for two years. In this 
year France protested through her consul against French citizens being 
obliged to render Argentina military service. The next twelve years saw 
the steady increase of Rosas’ power. Then the tide turned. The story of 
Urquiza’s rebellion and Rosas’ downfall has been told in the history of 
Uruguay. On May 1st, 1853, at Santa F6 a constitution was adopted modelled 
on that of the United States of North America. Parana was made temporary 
capital until Buenos Ayres should accept the constitution. Urquiza was 
chosen first president. In 1859 Buenos Ayres sent an army against the 
federal government, which was defeated at Cepeda, October 23rd, by Urquiza, 
who seized the cit;^ and forced it to join the confederacy. 

In 1861 Derqui, Urquiza’a successor, was deposed after bemg defeated, 
September 17th, at Pa von, by Mitre of the Buenos Ayres party, being sus- 
pected of hostility to the provincial governments. The federalist consti- 
tution was abolished and a centralised government begun. Mitre became 
provisional president in May, 1862, and in October entered on a regular terai 
of six years. The government then assumed some stability, and the country 
marie great industrial advances. In 1864 Great Britain and Argenthia 
■ed to the president of Chili the case of losses to Great Britain through 
entine decree forbidding vessels from Montevideo to enter the ports 
jntina, and on May 4th, 1865, Argentina joined Uruguay and Brazil 
formal treaty of alliance to suppress Lopez, the Paraguayan dictator, 
vaded Argentina, and -occupied Correntes, April 13th. Mitre held 
)reme command in this war for two years. In 1868 Sarmiento suc- 
Mitre as president, and Argentina no longer played an important part 
Paraguayan War. Sarmiento was a civilian, the “schoolmaster presi- 
and Argentina took a remarkable industrial start, due partly to the 
" the Brazilian army, and partly to Sarmiento’s policy of encouraging 
tion, commerce, agriculture, and education. In 1870 a caudillo 
Entre Rios, led by Lopez Jordan, resulted in the capture and murder 
za. 

he terms of the Paraguayan Peace, Argentina and Brazil, though 
IS, agreed to the arbitration of their disjoute. A decision in favour 
ntina was rendered by the Chilian president in the case with Great 
, pending since 1864. In 1872 the first Argentine coal deposits were 
;red. Avellaneda was elected president in 1874. The financial condition 
country was bad, because of the heavy expenses of the Paraguayan 
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war and the fcact of tlie revenue being limited by import taxes. On February 
3rd, 1876, the boundary dispute with Paraguay was referred to the president 
of the United States for arbitration. In 1877 a stamp tax was introduced, 
the high tariff having gradually killed import trade and with it the govern- 
ment’s sole income. The frontier dispute with Paraguay was decided agamst 
Argentina on November 12th, 1878. _ 

In 18S0, after a brief and bitter civil war between the Buenos Ayres party 
and Roca’s followers, Roca became president; the city of Buenos Ayres 
was separated from the province of the same name and put under federal 
control. On July 23rd, 1881, a convention was signed between Chili and 
Argentina, arranging the Patagonian boundary. Argentina bonds first 
reached par in December. In 1883 the currency was made convertible, 
the old paper dollar notes being exchangeable for four cents gold. At the 
same time great government loans were floated. A financial panic resulted 
from the government loans still unfloaled and from the constriction of the 
money market following specie resumption. On January 16th the national 
currency was declared legal tender and the panic subsided. In this year 
Argentine expeditions explored Patagonia, and the next year there were gold 
discoveries in Ai'gentine Patagonia. Roca was succeeded by his brother-in- 
law, Juarez Celman. 

Administrative dishonesty during the next three years resulted in an 
alarming financial condition, and necessitated the resignation of Cehnan. 
He was succeeded by Pellegrini, who effected no reforms. In 1891 the dis- 
order became so grave that martial law was proclaimed. The following year 
the powerful vote of the liberal opposition to the government was forcibly 
suppressed, and Saenz Pena, the administration candidate, was elected. In 
1894 the president’s influence waned, and the opposition made great gains 
in the congressional elections of March 25th. A sudden fall in the price of 
agricultural products and excessive importation forced up the price of gold 
to a premium of 320. In 1895 the president resigned. Vice-President 
UribuTU succeeded him for the unexpired term, and immediately proclaimed 
an amnesty. On April 17th, 1896, a protocol was .signed referring the Pata- 
gonian dispute with Chili to the arbitration of the British government. _ 

In 1898 Roca, leader of the nationalist party and of the provinces as 
against the capital, was elected president and took office in October. New 
internal duties were voted, and it was proposed to realize on the national 
railroads by their sale or lease. In 1899 the Puiia of Atacama dispute was 
settled by the arbitration of the United States minister at Buenos Ayres. In 
the autumn of 1900 Argentina entered into an entente Brazil, Pera, apd 
Bolivia for the purpose of withstanding Chilian aggression. Hr 1901 a "Unifi- 
cation Bill,’’ aimed to consolidate the national indebtedness, met with great 
popular oioposition, and was withdrawn. Soon after this Chili quarrelled 
with Argentina over Ultima Esperanza. On November 20th, 1902, 
Edward made the award in the boundary dispute with Chili, giving Chih 
nearly 60 per cent, of the disputed territory, but to Argentina nearly all the 
fertile soil. In 1904 Manuel Quintana became president. 


URUGUAY 

The constituent assembly met at Montevideo, July 18th, 1830, declared 
the constitution clrafted in the former year, and elected Fructuoso Rivera 
president. Two years later Rivera was sharply attacked by the blancos. 
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Montevideo was seized by them in the president’s absence, but soon*teTakeii^ 
The civil war thus begun lasted two years. The colorados were successful in 
this civil war, but Oribe, formerly a follower of Rivera, leader of the blancos 
was elected president. ' 

From 1835 to 1851 Uruguay was torn between two factions, one of which 
desired, one of which opposed the incorporation of Uruguay into the Argen- 
tine Confederation. Rosas, dictator of Buenos Ayres, led the Argentine 
party, and Oribe united with him. Rivera led the opposition and was for a 
time successful, but in 1841-1842 he suffered reverses. In 1843 Oribe 
began the nine years’ siege of Montevideo. Suarez became acting president 
In 1845 English and French fleets intervened against Rosas at a moment 
when his victory seemed assured. His next reverse was the defection of 
one of his best generals, Urquiza, governor of Entre Rios. Entre Rios became 
a separate state, and in 1851 Urquiza led an alliance between Entre Rios 
Corrientes, the Unitarians, the Colorados, and Brazil. This alhance com- 
pelled the surrender of Rosas at Montevideo, and again defeated him in the 
great battle of Montc-Caseros. 

After several governmental crises Flores became president in 1854. A 
strong opposition to him had grown up within the Colorado party. Revolution 
followed, compelling his resignation. In 1857 Oi'ibe died, and this was a 
signal for disorder to begin again. In the first week of January, 1858, Diaz 
and his troops occupied Montevideo, and chose Freire president but this 
revolutionary government was crushed. Freire and twenty-four officers were 
executed. 

In April, 1863, Flores returned from Argentina with an Argentine fol- 
lowing, and was quickly joined by the colorados. Brazil recognised Flores 
as president, but Uruguay, now in the hands of Flores, joined Brazil in 
making war on Paraguay. Brazilian troops entered Uruguay October 12th. 
On the 20th of February, 1865, a convention signed at La Union gave Flores 
complete control. On May 1st, by the entente with Argentina, the Triple Alli- 
ance was formed against Paraguay. The withdrawal of Flores from active 
participation in the war with Paraguay, however, practically removed Uruguay 
from the struggle. The president’s home administration in this year did 
much to advance the country’s industrial condition. On February 19th of the 
following year, 1868, the president was assassinated — probably as the result of 
a bianco plot. Three days afterwards Manuel Flores, a brother of the presi- 
dent, who acted as provisional executive, was killed, as were also twenty- 
one more Colorado leaders. Nevertheless, the machinery of government 
remained with the colorados, who elected as president one of their number, 
Lawrence Battle. 

During the succeeding seven years there were constant struggles between 
the blancos and the colorados. On March 1st, 1873, Ellaury was_ elected 
president. As the result of the friction between him and the legislature, 
the president left the country on January 15th, whereupon Pedro Varela, 
vice-president in Ellaury ’s administration, succeeded him. Varela’s financial 
policy was flagrantly corrupt, and as a result there was a general rising against 
him. General Latorre, a Colorado, who deposed Ellaury and replaced him 
with Varela, led the opposition, and on the 10th of March, 1876, Latorre 
was made provisional president — practically dictator — the following year 
becoming president. He introduced rigid economy, and proposed refunding 
the national debt at 6 per cent., instead of 12 per cent. His strict adminis- 
tration roused opposition, and in 1880 he resigned. General Maximo Santos 
became president in 1882. Santos won hatred through his corrupt adminis- 
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tiation, and after being wounded by an assassin he fled the country, and 
was succeeded by his enemy, Maximo Tajes. 

Herieia y Obes, prime minister, holding the portfolio of the interior, 
was the actual administrative head of Tajes’ government. A national bank 
was founded in 1887, with a capital of $10,000,000, and on July 18th, 1888, 
the first South American international congress met at Montevideo. The 
6 per cent, bonds of the government, amounting to $21,276,800, were con- 
verted to 4 per cent, bonds by the issue in London during August of 
$20,000,000 of bonds at 82^-. 

In Maich, 1890, Julio Herrera y Obes became president. In June of 
the same year the government negotiated a loan of $10,000,000 from the 
Barings, to avert threatened financial panic, and in the next month, after 
the national bank had suspended specie payment, the government unsuc- 
cessfully attempted to make the notes of the bank legal currency for six 
months; but the co-operation of the business men of Montevideo in favour 
of gold payments drove the bank-notes out of use. Early in October, at the 
orders of the president, who was practically supreme, the legislature voted 
the consolidation of the external debt and the reduction of the interest rate 
to 3^ per cent. 

In 1894 Herrera y Obes’ administration drew to a close, with general 
discontent on account of his extravagance and his complete control of the 
legislative machinery. On March 21st Borda was chosen representative 
of the administration, but was pledged to economy — a pledge he lived up 
to through the year. But Borda was clearly in the hands of corrupt 
advisers, and by 1896 had lost popularity. His term was filled with the 
uproar of a bianco revolution. On August 25th, 1897, he was assassinated. “ 
His place was taken by the vice-president, Juan Luis Cuestas, who, though 
formerly a violent Colorado, immediately negotiated with the blancos, and 
on September 10th secured peace by granting them all they asked, nota- 
bly electoral reforms and a minority representation, Cuestas openly 
opposed the presidential candidacy of Herrera y Obes, and, after an attempt 
to abduct the president, this leader of the opposition was ai’rested and 
exiled. 

At the beginning of 1898 President Cuestas declared himself dictator, 
and on February lOtii dissolved the government and convoked an assembly 
of notables or council of state. A military revolt on July 4th of the sarne 
year in favour of Herrera y Obes occasioned a sharp and bloody struggle in 
Montevideo ; but it proved unsuccessful and the enterprise was abandoned. 
The year passed without a presidential election, Cuestas occupying the office 
of provisional governor. In February, 1899, Cuestas formally resigned and 
was constitutionally elected president in March. In the elections of 1900 the 
blancos won enough senatorial seats to put the colorados in the minority. 

In 1901 a "scientific congress” of the Latin- American countries met 
in Montevideo and urged international ai-bitration. Chili alone refused to 
agree to this motion. In the same year President Cuestas utilised domestic 
capital for internal improvements, notably the harbour of Montevideo. 
An electoral agreement was effected (with some diflSeulty) between the two 
parties. Two years later Jos6 Ordonez, a leader of the liberal Colorado fac- 
tion, and so a sympathiser with Cuestas, was chosen president. 

In 1904 a dangerous revolutionary movement assumed threatening 
proportions, but was suppressed, after some diSieuHy, by the government 
troops aided by the national guard. In 1905 the government agreed to 
proposals for important railway extensions. 
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PARAGUAY 

The people still feared Fraiicia, even after he was dead, as an evil demon 
His secretary, Patino, attempted to carry on his master’s government and 
formed a junta, which put him in prison, where he hanged himself. 

On January 23rd, 1841, the people deposed the junta and put in power 
a triumviiate, almost immediately superseded by Alonso, commandante 
generale, and his secretary, Carlos Antonio Lopez. The real power was 
in Lopez’, s hands. The consular government passed sane though crude 
laws, and proclaimed that the children of all slaves born after that year 
would become free in 1867. When the consular term expirecl in 1844 Lopez 
was elected by congress president for ten years, with practically dictatorial 
powers. In this year Rosas in Buenos Ayres forbade Paraguayan vessels 
to sail to the sea. The year following Paraguay urns opened to outside in- 
fluence and foreigners were declared free from military service. 

In 1857 Lopez was re-elected, this time for life, with the privilege of 
naming his successor. On September 10th, 1862, the elder Lopez died 
and his place was taken immediately by Francisco Solano Lopez. ' 

Lopez, on August 30th, 1864, claiming to be protector of the equilibrium 
of La Plata, ordered Brazil to withdraw her armed interference in behalf 
of Flores’ revolution in Uruguay, and followed this order by a show of force, 
thus provoking war, for which Lopez made elaborate preparations through- 
out the year. In December the Paraguayan forces occupied the Brazilian 
province of Matto Grosso. Lopez crossed the Argentine province of Corri- 
entes so as to overrun Rio Grande, and thus drew Argentina into the con- 
federation against him. Uruguay and Brazil formally became members 
of the alliance on May 1st, the three powers agreeing to overthrow the gov- 
ernment of Paraguay, which declared war on March 18th. 

The war ended in the complete ruin of the country. On March 1st, 
1870, in a skirmish at Aquidaban, Lopez was killed. Cirilo Rivarola was 
elected president. In 1872 Rivarola re.signed, and Jovellanos took his place. 
On March 27tli the treaty of peace with Brazil was ratified, the claims made 
against Brazil and Argentina were relinquished. In 1874 Juan Bautista 
Gill became president. At this time the republic was listed as bankrupt in 
Europe. 

In 1876 payment of interest on the home loan was resumed, and coffee 
planting began to be an important industry. The Brazilian army of occupa- 
tion was withdrawn on Juno 22ircl, and a frontier dispute with Argentina 
referred to the president of the United States for arbitration. On April 
12th, 1877, President Gill and his brother, minister of finance, were assas- 
sinated. Bareiro was made president, and was succeeded by Caballero. 

In 1885 the government negotiated for the settlement of the national 
debt as held by British bondholders. On November 28th, 1886, General 
Patricio Escobar was made president, and commercial treaties were signed 
with Great Britain and Germany. Juan G. Gonzalez entered office as presi- 
dent November 25th, 1890. In 1892 the government ceased to pay the coupons 
on its bonds. Two years later President Gonzalez was seized and deported 
to Buenos Ayres. A new arrangement was made for paying the national 
debt. In 1898 Emilio Aceval became president, and was succeeded in 1902 
by Juan Ezcuri'a. In December, 1904, Sehor Gaorra was elected president, 
and two years later he was succeeded by General Ferreya.a 
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MEXICO IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

In none of the Sppish possessions at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century was the necessity of a radical and sovereign change more keenly felt 
than m New Spain — to-day the republic of Mexico. Por reasons which we 
will not examine liere, and which belong rather to the domain of the philo.so- 
pher and statistician than to that of the historian, all the evils connected 
with Spanish administration in America were united in tins country, in which 
the line of demarcation between the two classes of society— the privileged 
and the exploited — was also more clearly marked. The latter class and the 
more important one, although formed of heterogeneous elements, was com- 
posed of what might be called the indigenous Mexican [creole] and of the 
popular elements; it made common cause with the natives of the country, 
not through sympathy or because it understood their needs, but because, 
although belonging in greater part to the conquering race, it was kept out of 
the public offices and hence became confounded with the conquered, identi- 
fying itself with them and thus preparing the work of common vengeance. 

The other class included, besides what might be called the official class, 
the authorities and the employees of the public administration of the colony — 
mostly of Spanish origin — a certain aristocracy which had been created at 
the time of the conquest of Mexico, after the model of that nobility which 
the conquering races had formed in Spain: the higher clergy, bishops, dig- 
nitaries, and prelates, the large landholders, chief merchants, etc. The 
growing aversion, the mutual defiances and deep enmities which separated 
the individuals of the one class from the other, manifested themselves on the 
one hand in an inexorable war and in protests imprinted with threate and 
maledictions, and on the other hand in continual severities and in an insult- 
ing defiance. 

From the year 1789, in which the first conspiracy against the mother 
country — a spark which was a precursor of the storm soon to break ^was 
denounced to the viceroy, Don Miguel Jose de Aranza, down to the pro- 
mulgation in 1857 of the constitution and of the laws of reform which com- 
pleted it, Mexico may be considered as in a state of permanent warfare. 
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sometimes foreign, more often civil, but almost always disastrous and san 
guinary. 

As we have already said, it was under the vice-royalty of Aranza that 
the first symptoms of rebellion against the royal power were manifested in 
New Spain. However, their first revolutionary movement, so rapidly dis- 
covered and suppressed, was speedily reawakened under the r^e of Don 
Pedro de Garibay. Later, in 1809, a new conspiracy was discovered at 
Morelia, and finally, in 1810, under the governorship of Don Francisco Venegas 
there broke out at Dolores the great insurrection from which Mexican inde- 
pendence was to emerge, and which had for its leader Hidalgo, curate of that 
same town of Dolores, in the state of Guanajuato, t Hidalgo, a man noble 
in his intentions, although perhaps not seeing clearly the .scope and the final 
end of his undertaking, kindled a civil war than which liistory can hardly 
show a more terrible one. The_ storm of revolt raged fiercely through the 
land and soon carried away with it all classes of society in its confusing vortex 
destroying and deranging the old order of things and creating new only witli 
difficulty.c 

The creoles sided with the Spanish government. Hidalgo, who had soon 
an immense force with him, took Guanajuato by storm, and occupied Valla- 
dolid, whence he advanced over the table-land of Toluca to that of Tenochtit- 
lan, The Spanish governor sent a small corps against him, which was defeated 
by Hidalgo on the 30th of October at Las Cruces, a pass in the chain wWch 
separates the table-lands of Tenochtitlan and Toluca. But notwithstanding 
this victory, Hidalgo retreated, and eight days afterwards was in his turn 
defeated by Calleja. Hidalgo retirecl to Valladolid and Guadalajara, and 
in the neighbourhood of the last-mentioned town he was again defeated, and 
soon afterwards taken prisoner and shot. 

In the mean time the whole country had risen in insurrection, and many 
leaders began to act separately. The most remarkable among them was 
Don Jo&4 Maria Morelos, who with great activity, talents, and success main- 
tained the southern provinces in rebellion against the governor and formed 
a junta, or central government, wliich in September, 1811, assembled in the 
town of Zitacuaro, in the stale of Michoacan. But that town was soon 
afterwards taken by Calleja, and the junta were dispersed. Calleja, however, 
was soon obliged to march against Morelos, who had penetrated into the 
table-land of Tenochtitlan from the south. He was attacked by Calleja 
in the town of Cuantla y Arailpas, and after defending himself for nearly 
three months with great skill and gallantry, he abandoned that place 
and took Oajaca. 

The junta was now increased by new members, and under the title of 
the “ national assembly ” it declared the independence of Mexico on the 
13th of November, 1813. Bub after that event Morelos had less success 
in his daring enterprises, and in November, 1816, he was taken prisoner, 
conducted to Mexico, and, shot. Many of Ins companions-in-arms maintained 
the conflict for some time, but they did not act in concert with one another, 
especially after one of them, Ter^, had dissolved the congress, which had 
been transferred from Oajaca to Tehuacan, in the state of Puebla. The 
viceroy, Venegas, supported by the gallantry and skill of Calleja, destroyed 
successively the armies of these chiefs, so that when Don Javier Mina, the 
famous Spanish guerilla chief, landed in Mexico, in 1817, the fortune of the 
insurgents was at so low an ebb that he was unable to restore their cause and 
he pei'ished in the attempt. The country gradually became more tranquil, 
and in 1820 it was restored nearly to the same degree of order which it had 
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enjoyed before 1808, to ■which fortunate results the mildness of the new 'vice* 
roy, Apodaca, materially contributed. 

The events which occurred in Spain in the beginning of 1820 suddenly 
changed the aspect of affairs, and deprived Spain of the most valuable of her 
possessions in America, which it had regained at the cost of much blood and 
treasure. The Spaniards and the creoles, who had formerly made common 
cause, were now divided into two parties, royalists and constitutionalists. 
Apodaca, who inclined to the former party, wished to overthrow the con- 
stitution of Mexico, and chose for his instrument Don Agustm de Iturbide, 
a young man, born in the province of Valladolid, of respectable but not wealthy 
paients. He had distinguished himself in the battle of Las Cruces, and 
always shown great attachment to the Spanish party. Iturbide had about 
eight hundred men under his command, when, on the 24th of February, 1821, 
at the little town of Iguala, on the road from Mexico to Acapulco, he issued 
a proclamation which, since that time, has been called the Plan of Iguala. 
Its object was to conciliate all parties. It was to establish the independence 
of Mexico and still to preserve its union with Spain. To effect this, the 
cro\vn of Mexico was to be offered to the king of Spain, and in case of his 
refusal, to one of his brothers, Don Carlos or Don Francisco de Paulo, provided 
they would consent to reside in the country. 

Though Iturbide had certainly exceeded the powers which he had received 
from Apodaca, the viceroy, seeing that this proposal met the mshes of most 
persons, took no step to crush Iturbide, and the Spaniards of the capital, 
alarmecl at this delay, depo.sed him, and placed Don Francisco Novella at the 
head of affairs. But the disorders which always attend such violent changes 
gave Iturbide time to unite his troops with those of Guerrero, the only msurgent 
chief still existing in the country, and to bring over to his party aU the western 
and northern provinces. Before the month of July the whole comitry recog- 
nised his authority, with the exception of the capital, in which Novella had 
shut himself up with all the European troops. At this moment he received 
intelligence of the arrival at Vera Cruz of the new constitutional viceroy 
Don Juan O’Donoju. Iturbide hastened to the coast, obtained an inter- 
view with O’Donoju, and persuaded him to accept the Plan of Iguala as 
an armistice and final settlement, if it should be approved in Spain. 
This is called the Treaty of Cordova, from the place where it was 
made. 

Iturbide thus got possession of the capital, where a junta and regency 
were established, but in such a form that all power remained in the hands 
of Iturbide. By a decree of the cortes, dated the 13th of February, 
1822, the Treaty of Cordova was declared to be illegal, null, and void, and 
Iturbide, who had the power in his hands, and a great number of ad- 
herents, found no difficulty in ascending the throne. The army declared 
him emperor of Mexico on the 18th of May, 1822, and he took the title 
of Augustin I, Fie was aclmowledged by the Mexican congress, which had 
been opened on the 24Ui of February ; but a struggle for power soon arose 
between Iturbide and the congre.ss, which the emperor teiminated by dis- 
solving the assembly, in the same manner aa Cromwell dissolved the 
Long Parliament. On the .same day he formed a new legislative assembly, 
composed of persons favourable to his wishes and intentions. But he 
had not skill enough to reconcile Iris companions in ams to these changes. 
Several generals declared against his proceedings, and prepared for resist- 
ance. Iturbide, terrified at the storm which was ready to burst on aU sides, 
called together the old congies.s, abdicated in March, 1823, and went to 
H. w. — VOL. XXIII. 2 a 
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Euro2je, whence, however, he returned to Mexico in 1824. He Jiarl l^eTouV 
IcWcd by the congress, andujron landing on the coast he was shot at Padilla' 
in Tamaulipas. ’ 

Mexico was thus left without a regular form of government, or even a 
constitution, affairs being managed provisionally by Bravo, Victoria and 
Negrete. But on the 4th of October, 1824, a constitution uniting the sixteen 
original states into a federal republic was proclaimed by a national conven- 
tion after a session of fourteen months. The first congress assembled at 
Mexico (January 1st, 1825), and installed General Victoria as president of the 
nation. 

With the oxceiJtion of some discontents occasioned by ‘pronunciamentos 
of Robato, Padre, Arenas, and others, Victoria’s administration was encour- 
aging i,o the friends of republicanism, until his term of office had nearly 
expired. All parties had then merged into two, the Escocezes and Yorldnos 
or Scotch and York parties — the first strongly opposed to republicanism’ 
the second in favour of it. In December, 182^7, General Bravo placed him- 
self at the head of the Scotch party, and marched against the president 
but he was defeated by the latter and banished. In the succeedmg election’ 
however, the Escocezes elected their loresidential candidate, Gomez Pedraza’ 
by a majority of two votes. The exasperated republicans were not disposed 
to submit to this tlefeat with a good grace, and even before Pedraza was 
installed, Santa Anna marched against him with a small force. The Indians 
flocked to the standard of the insurgents, and on the 4th of December, 1828, 
a pronunciamento was issued in favour of Gueirero, the president’s political 
opponent. The city of Mexico was rilled, and Pedraza compelled to fly to 
the United States. Immediately after, congress declared in favour of Guer- 
rero for loresident and Bustamante for vice-pi'esident. The latter act was 
most unfortunate. The new administration had scarcely gone into operation 
when the vice-president raised an army, induced Santa Anna to join him, 
overthrew Guerrero, and seized the government. Not long after (September 
11th, 1829), Santa Anna broke the remaining Spanish influence in Mexico, 
by the victory of Barradas. 

Guerrero was executed by order of lire government in 1831, and in the 
following year Santa Anna took up arms against Bustamante. After various 
successes, he induced the president to permit the recall of Pedraza, who was 
immediately elevated to his former dignity, and served out his term of office. 
At its expiration. May 15th, 1833, Santa Anna was elected to succeed Inm. 

Santa Anna’s energy of character and skill as a general were known and 
dreaded throughout Mexico ; but he was subjected to the same dangers from 
insurrections, declarations, and other symptoms of discontent as his pre- 
decessors had been. The most formidable to the constitution was the Plan 
of Tuluco, substituting a central for a federal republic, abolishing the in- 
dividuality of the states, and constituting the chief magistrate a military 
cliieftain. It gave rise to the Texan revolution, during which the president 
marched into the disaffected department, and, after alternate success and 
disaster, was entirely defeated and taken prisoner at San Jacinto. On re- 
turning from the United States, he found his influence destroyed, and retired 
to his farm at Manga cle Clavo. Dunng his absence and retirement affairs 
were conducted by Barragan, Coro, and Bustamante. 

The insurrection of Alexia, in 1838, afforded the first opportunity for 
Santa Anna to reappear in public life. The insurgents were defeated, and 
their leader was put to death. The blockade of Vera Cruz by the French, 
during the ensuing winter, was another step towards regaining popularity. 
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He theie leceived a .severe wound in the leg, which rendered amputation 
necessary; but this mischance he knew well how to appropiiate to his own 
benefit. In 1830 the difhcultics between Fiance and Mexico were settled by 
British aibitration, Mexico paying an mdemuity of 600,000 piasties. Santa 
Anna became acting president.® 

In July, 1840, Urrea attempted to overthrow the government, but was 
defeated; but one year alter, Valentia, Lombidini, Alaman, Paredes, and 
Santa Anna pronounced against Bustamante. This revolution was one of 
the most fearful of all that have distracted Mexico shice the days of theidceroys. 
The aimies fought more than a month in the street.s of the capital, after which 
it was subjected to bombardment. The president was finally overthiown, 
and Santa Anna inaugurated military dictator (January 1st, 1841). 

The dictator held his power with great firmness until 1843, when he 
ordered Paredes to be arrested at Tula, in consequence of his having joined 
Valencia in a proposed in.sun-ection. This measure incensed the friends of 
Paredes, and they collected in small parties preparatory to revolting. The 
dictator then changed his policy, and invited the general to accept the gov- 
ernment of Sonora and Sinaloa. 

This, however, was ineffectual, and, leaving Canalizo at the capital, Santa 
Anna marched against the insurgents. A civil war was the consequence. 
This was ended by the indiscreet zeal of Canalizo, who, on the 2nd of December, 
1844, closed the sitting of congress, and declared Santa Anna .supreme dictator. 
Incensed at this act, the people and army rose en masse, imprisoned Canalizo, 
and caused Herrera to be proclaimed president by congress. Santa Anna 
was left almost entirely alone, and, after the most violent efforts at the head 
of a small force, he was taken prisoner. After long deliberation, congress con- 
demned him to perpetual exile. In Jime, 1846, he embarked for Havana, in 
company with his wife, nephew, and a few friends. 


WAK WITH THE UNITED STATES 

Congress now proclaimed a general amnesty and passed a vote recognising 
the independence of Texas, on condition of its not becoming a part of the 
United States. This state of quiet was of short duration. The separation 
of Texas from the parent government was, of all measures, the most unpopular 
in Mexico ; and soon Paredes, aided by Arista, was in arms against Herrera. 
The latter was deposed, Paredes assumed the reins of government, and the 
United States minister was ordered from the country. _ In the ensuing war 
Paredes marched with the army to the noith, leaving the management 
of affairs in the hands of General Bravo. His efforts were attended with 
uninterrupted misfortune, and the nation again turned its gaze towards Santa 
Anna, as the only one capable of retrieving its disasters. Vera Cruz and other 
cities declared for him, and Genei’al Salas, assuming provisional authority, 
imprisoned Paredes, and invited Santa Anna to return. _He arrived at Vera 
Cruz, August, 1846, and was immediately appointed president and dictator.^ 

Santa Anna rejected American offers of peace and British offers of mediation 
and the war continued. It will not be necessary here to enter upon its details ; 
Santa F6 was lost on August 22nd, and Monterey on September 24th. In 
January of the next year the government forced a loan of $4,000,000 from 
the church. Taylor won the two days’ battle of Buena Vista on February 
22nd and 23rd, and Scott defeated the Mexicans at Cerro Gordo, April 18th, 
and took the city of Mexico on September 15th. The easy victory of the 
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AiiiGrican army was made more simple by the opposition to the war of th 
moderados or polkos, under Salas’ leadership. In November Anaya became 
acting president, succeeding Pe.ha y Pefia, and Santa Anna left the country 
On Febiuary 2nd, 1849, the Treaty of Guadalupe-Hidalgo was signed 
near Mexico City, and was submitted to the United States senate on February 
23rd ; it was ratified on March 16th by the United States senate • on May 
19th, by the Mexican authorities ; ratifications were exchanged May 30th and 
the treaty was proclaimed in July. It took from Mexico the provinces of 
New Mexico and California on payment of $15,000,000, and made the southern 
boundary of Texas the Rio Grande. Herrera’s wise administration which 
began at Queretaro Juno 3rd, was menaced by Paredes and the guerilla 
chieftains even in August, and as early as June 16th Old California Sonora 
Sinaloa, Chihuahua, Coahuila, and Tamaulipas seceded from the republic. a ’ 


characteh of santa anna 

Among all the agitators of Iho country no one was, by turns, so much 
courted and dreaded as Santa Anna. His political history di.sclose.s many 
but not all the feature.s of his private character. He possessed a wilful, obser- 
vant, patient intellect, which had received very little culture ; but constant 
intercourse with all clas.ses of_ men made him perfectly familiar with the 
strength and weaknesses of his countrymen. 'There was not a person of 
note in the republic whose value lio did not Icnow, nor was there a venal 
politician with whoso price he was unacquainted. Believing most men corrupt 
or corruptible, ho was constantly busy in contriving expedients to control or 
win them. A soldier almost from his infancy, during turbulent times among 
semi-civilised troops, ho had become so habitually despotic that when he left 
the camp for the cabinet ho still blended the imperious general with the in- 
triguing president. Ho seemed to cherish the idea that his country could 
not be virtuously governed. Ambitious and avaricious, lie sought for power 
not only to gratify lus individual lust of personal glory, but as a means of 
enriching himself and purchasing the instruments who might sustain his 
authority. Ancordiugly, ho rarely distinguished the public treasure from his 
private funds. Soldier as ho was by profession, he was slightly skilled in 
the duties of a commander in the field, anti never won a great battle except 
through the blunders of his opponents. He was a systematic revolutionist, 
a manager of men, an a&tutc intriguer; and, pei'sonally timid, he seldom 
meditated an advairco without planning a retreat. Covetous as a miser, 
ho nevertheless delighted [,o watch the mean combat between fowls upon 
whose prowess he had staked his thousands. An agriculturist with vast 
landed possessions, his chief rural pleasure was in training these birds for 
the brutal battle of the pit. Loving money insatiably, he leaned with the 
eagcrncsB of a gambler over the table where those who knew how to pro- 
pitiate his greediness learned the graceful art of losing judiciously. Sensual 
by constitution_, he valued woman only as the minister of his pleasures. The 
gentlest being imaginable in tone, address, and demeanour to foreigners or 
his equals, he was oppressively haughty to his inferiors, unless they were 
necessary for his purposes or not absolutely in his power. The correspondence 
and public papers which were either written or dictated by him fully displayed 
the sophistry by which ho changed defeats into victories or converted criminal 
faults into philanthropy. Gifted with an extraordinary power of expression, 
he used his splendid language to impose by sonorous periods upon the credu- 
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lity or fancy of his people No one exceUed liini in ingenuitv eloauenee 
bombast, gasconade, or dialectic skill. When at the head^of power 1 e hvwf 
constantly m a gorgeous military pageant; and, a perfect master of'drainatic 
effect upon the excitable masses of his countrymen, he forgot the exhumation 
of the dishonoured bones oi Cortes to superintend the mljestic interment of 
the hmb he had lost at Vera Cruz. . 

It will easily be understood how such a man, in the revolutionarv timers 
of Mexico, became neither the Cromwell nor the Wasliington of his country 
The great talent winch ho unquestionably possessed taught liim that it was 
easier to deal corruptly with corruptions than to rise to the dignity of a 
loyal reformer. He and liis country mutually acted and reacted upon each 
other. Neither a student nor a traveller, he knew notliing of human character 
except as he saw it exhibited at home, and there he certainly sometimes found 
excuses for severity and even despotism. It is_ undeniable that he was en- 
dowed with a joecLiliar genius, but it was that kind of energetic genius which 
may raise a dexterous man from disgrace, defeat, or reverses, rather than sus- 
tain him in power when he has reached it. He never was popular, and never 
lelied for success on the democratic sentiment of his comitry. He ascertained 
at an early day, that the people would not favour Ms aspirations, and, abandon- 
ing federalism, he threw himself in the embrace of the centralists. The army 
and tlie church establishment — combined for mutual protection under his aus- 
pices— were the only two elements of his political strength, and as long as he 
melded their mingled power, he was enabled to do more than any other 
Mexican in thoroughly demoralising his country. As a military demagogue he 
was often valuable even to honest patriots, who were willing to call liim to 
power for a moment to save the country either from anarchy or frem the grasp 
of more clangorous aspirants. Until the army was destroyed, Santa Anna 
could not fall, nor would the military politicians yield to the civil. As long 
as this dangerous chief and his myrmidons remained in Mexico, either in 
or out of power, every citizen felt that ho was suffering under the rod 
of a despol, or that the progress of his country would soon be paralysed 
by the wand of an unprincipled agitator. But with the army reduced to 
the mere requiremen ts of a police system, and Santa Anna beyond the limits 
of the republic, the nation may breathe with freedom and vigour.® 


GEOWTII OF THE MONAECHICAL PAETY 

The history of the roi)ublfc is one of boimclless anarchy. Presidents 
and counter-presidents, back and forth in comitless munber; disputes and 
struggles as to whether to have a central or a federative state; civil wars; 
demoralisation of all classes; repealed appearance on the scene of Santa 
Anna, who always came as a saviour in time of need, and who, three times 
banished and three times recalled, was called on to exercise the dictatorial 
power; financial and economical ruin of the country— such are in general 
the chief evonts which filled the history of the republic, upon the details 
of wliich we will not enter. It can easily be understood that under such 
circumstances a monarchical party was gradually formed; tliis had its special 
organ in the Universal, and saw its salvation only in monarcMcal institutions. 
This monarchical party, which had in fact been founded ever since the declara- 
tion of independence, and, although not numerous, had maintained its position, 
counted many worthy men among its members, among others Don Gutierrez 
de Estrade, arare, blameless character whom years before disgust at the ruinous 
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condition of his republican fatherland had sent into voluntary exile to Eurone 
Although his views were inopportimc, he was one of the few who had carefullv 
studied and understood the coiidi tions of Mexico, and already in 1846, at Vienna 
he had tried to gain an Austrian archduke for an imperial throne ’in Mexico’ 
Prince Mctternich imposed three, at that time, impossible conditions, brfore 
the matter could even bo considored ; consent of the sea power, a m’aiority 
of the Mexican people, and sufficient financial means. It is difficult not to 
recc^uise tiie wi.sdoin of the old state chancellor in these conditions. 

Ill the year 1850 the monarchical _ party began to rouse itself to action 
Opposed to it stood two other parties, the liberal, which was really con- 
servative, and the democratic, called more appropriately the radical 
To this belonged General Arista, who had been made president in 185l' 
and during hi.s short time of office, being a jdaything of all parties, had accom- 
plished nothing good or useful. In 1852 Arista was obliged to give up his 
position of power, in consequence of the revolt of nearly all the Mexican 
states. Santa Anna, who had been living in Cartagena (New Granacla), was 
again called back. Lucas Alaman says, in his history of Mexico, that the 
history of the republic after 1823 could best bo designated as the history of 
Santa Anna’s revolutions. Hi.s rule as dictator aroused hopes of great things; 
ho .showed great energy find a zoaloms effort to improve the disordered con- 
ditions of his country. Through the Gadsden Treaty, concluded with North 
America on December 30tli, 1853, although he ceded a considerable territory 
north of tho llio Grande, ho brought $10,000,000 into the exliaustod treasury. 

True to his convictions, he strove to rule alone; in 1854 he adopted the 
title “most serene highne.ss,” obtained the right to choose his successor, and 
renewed the order of Our Lady of Guadalupe. But the rebellion soon broke 
out again. Juan Alvarez, an Indian chief in Guerrero, defeated him in 
several battles, and in 1855 Santa Anna had to go into exile again. The 
dictatorship was at an end, but the confu,sion wa.s so much the worse. In the 
capital, the houses of the ministers were immediately plundered, and the 
monument was torn clown which had been erected a few luonths before to 
“the most meritoriou.s servant of his fatherland.” 


With Alvarez all the horrors of barbarism celebrated a complete victory 
over what little was loft of morality and outward decGiicy. Immediately 
after his entry he declared all privileges of the .soldiens and clergy abolisliecl. 
The rough Indian, liowcver, could not maintain himself in the presidential 
chair, in which he had never felt at case. ITcncc ho declared that he no longer 
had any desire to be president, took all that he found in the way of weapons, 
guns, and ainmnnition, emptied the trca.sury, in which were two hundred 
thousand piastres, and on December 12th, 1855, surrendered his power to the 
tax-collector, Ignacio Comonfort. The latter belonged to the conservative 
party, and had soon to struggle with a rebellion, which he put down_succe.ss- 
fully, and to fight out differences with Spain, which, through the mediation of 
the United States, were settled in favour of Mexico. On June 15th, 1856, he 
issued tho famous decree forbidding all corporations to hold real estate, 
Thereby the clergy lost their numerous estates, and hence did not neglect to 
place ail po.ssiblG difficulties in the way of the president, even to raising a 
revolt against him in Puebla. In these battles Colonel Miguel Mirainon 
first distinguished him, self by his courage and decision. On the othm' side, 
the governor of Coahuila, the; liberal General Santiago Vidauiri, had likewise 
arisen, but was persuaded by the compromise of 1 856 to recognise the president. 

In the congress, elected amid the general disorder and clothed with con- 
stitutional power, which opened on February 18th, 1856, triumphant radicalism 
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soon gained the upper hand. Instead of working for a constitution appropriate 

to the needs ot the country, congre-ss, with inopportune and sometimes .shallow 

pathos, discussed the most subhme social que.stions, discussed the rights of 
men, the freedom of labour, changed the laws of marriage, arbitrarily broke 
treaties with Spam, and completed the long list of its grave mistakes bvla-vdng 
hand on the ecclesiastical institutions, and plmiged into this most dangerous 
of reforms without any reflection and even with inexcusable leinty In 
the mean while, anarchy reigned on all .sides under a thousand foms. ^^ed 
band.s pluncleied and lobbed without punishment, one jiTonV/TicxciyiiGTito 
followed another, and discord soon broke out between Comonfort and 
the assembly, which, however, finally ended in a constitution of which the 
radicals could proudly say that it went" to the extreme verge of liberty” 
and began by placing the ‘‘rights of man” at the head. 

The archbishop of Mexico forbade granting absolution to those who 
should swear to the constitution, whereupon twenty-seven generals and 
higher officers immediately refused to take the oath. According to the cus- 
tom of the country the knot was cut by a coup d’etat. The new constitution 
was to go into effect on September 10th. Before that a definitive president 
and a regular congress had to be chosen. The elections were held in July, 
1857, in the midst of universal disorder, and as a result Comonfort became 
pre.sident, a stubborn radical of Indian blood. Don Benito Juarez became 
president of the supreme court, and a legislature was elected which was, if 
possible, even more revolutionary than the constituent. Mexico was agam 
to form a federative republic, but even before the new form was introduced 
several .states had broken loose from the central government and others bad 
altered their constitutions and inner organisation in wholly sovereign fashion. 
On December 17 th General Felix Zuloaga with his troops declared against 
the constitution and dispersed the congress. Comonfort (who had proclaimed 
himself dictator on December 1st, 1857) placed himself at the head of the 
movement, but his dictatorship lasted only a month. The rebellion soon 
turned against him and compelled him, in January, 1858, to lay down his 
office. <= 

Not even the European ambassadors and consuls who lived in the midst 
of affairs were able to give a complete picture of the confusion which reigned 
in Mexico in the year 1858. The British charge d'affaires counted no less 
than eight prominent party leaders, every one of whom went his own way. 
With the spring of 1859 the confusion cleared to some extent, in that the aims 
and objects of both parties became more recognisable. In Mexico General 
Miranion stood at the head of the government, wlnle the republican-federalist 
party put up Juarez as president, who in the mean while made Vera Cruz 
liis headc[uartcrs. The war between the two parties raged with bitterness, 
being split up at first into a hundred guerilla warfares in accordance with the 
nature and custom of the country. The envoys of European powers nego- 
tiated with the chief who was in possession of the capital, whereas North 
America sent its ambassador to Juarez. 

Juarez was without question one of the first men of his country. It can 
be imagined, however, with what bitterness the news of the presidency of 
an Indian supreme judge was received in the circles of the conservatives and 
of the church party. Two elements worked together against him: in Ifim 
was hated the reckless radical reformer, who was willing not only to follow 
Comonfort’s laws, but even to extend them, but he was_ stiU more despised 
as an Indian who presumed to rule over inen of pure Spanish blood. Besides, 
Juarez, immediately after becoming president, had concluded several treaties 
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with Amcricti, so tiuit a large portion of the Mexicans from the very first 
detected in him a man who would unconcernedly see the independence of 
his land disappear and become absorbed in the great republic of the north 
The final possession of the land had to be decided by arms. After 
many single battles in the year 1860, towards the end of the year (December 
22nd) a battle was fought at San Miguehto, in which the conservatives were 
completely defeated. After scenes of indescribable confusion, on January 
1st, 1861, the constitutional president, Juarez, made his entry into Mexico 
and proclaimed his intention of attempting to conciliate the warring elements 
and of giving back peace and prosperity to the land./ 


EUROPEAN INVASION 

For years during the confused condition of the country the rights and 
property of foreigners had been frequently violated, without the demands 
for indemnification of the European powers having met with any response ; 
but complaints and protests became more frequent when the 'puros under 
Juarez came into power. Instead of satisfying these demands, the chief thought 
of the new government was to fill the empty treasury. Congress passed a 
law according to which all payments, including the interest on the debt to 
England, were to be suspended for two years and the inland duties on foreign 
wares were to bo doubled. At this point the government of Spain succeeded 
in persuading France and England to adopt joint measures against the republic. 
By the convention of London (October 31st, 1861) tire three powers — France, 
England, and Spain — declared that on account of the unreliability of the 
Mexican authorities tlicy felt compelled to demand better protection for 
their subjects and their property, and to enforce the execution of the agree- 
ments stipulated by treaty, adding at the same time that they had no inten- 
tion of curtailing the right of Mexico to choose and model her own form of 
governmentj nor did they have in mind any extensions of their own possessions 
or other private interests. After the conclusion of this convention, three 
fleets with landing troops wore despatched to America to demand satisfaction 
for the past and guarantees for the future. They occupied the city of Vera 
Cruz, together with the fort San Juan tic Ulna, which had been evacuated by 
the Spanish troops and officials, and took up camping positions inland, where 
the troops were leas exposed to tlie ravages of the yellow fever. The Spaniards, 
under General Prim, camped in Orizaba ; the French, under De la Graviere, in 
Tehuacan; the Engli.sh commander, Sir Charles Wyke, chose Cordova. 
But since the expedition had no commander-in-chief, and a Joint method 
of procedure was didicult of attainment, wliile at the same time the three 
leaders followed different ends and interests, the undertaking lacked strength 
and unity. Juarez responded to a manifesto drawn up in a moderate tone 
by the plenipotentiaries of the three powers (February^ 19th, 1862)_by threat- 
ening to punish all who should have any intercourse with the foreigners, and 
after long delay he rejected an ultimatum in words which sounded like an 
insult. Nevertheless, the commanders entered upon fresh negotiations with 
Juarez, and through the Treaty of La Solcclad concluded a sort of truce ui 
which the presidency of Juarez was indirectly recognised in contradiction 
to the convention of London. Soon afterwards Don Juan Ahnante Son of 
the revolutionist Morclo, who had spent several years in Paris and was greatly 
esteemed by the conservatives, arrived in camp, in company with Father 
Miranda and other heads of the church party.!/ 
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PEENCH EXPEDITION 

But as the French harboured leaders of the Mexican reactionaries and 
showed a disposition to interfere in Mexican domestic politics which lay 
beyond the terms of the joint convention, Great Britain and Spain withdrew 
their forces in March, 1862. For the refugees in Paris had been taken up 
by the empress Eugenie and the French “clericals,” and had revived the old 
idea of a Mexican monarchy, which Napoleon adopted in the autumn of 1861. 
More troops were sent from France. Their advance was checked by Zaragoza 
and Poifirio Diaz in the battle of Cinco de Mayo, May 5th, 1862, and in 
September of that year thirty thousand more French troops arrived under 
General Forey. Wintering at Orizaba, they recommenced their advance, 
February 17th, 1863, besieged and reduced Puebla, and entered Mexico City 
June 17th. A provisional government of Mexicans was established, nominated 
directly or indirectly by Dubois de Saligny, the French plenipotentiary. It 
adopted monarchy, offered the crown to Maximilian of Austria, bro- 
ther of the emperor Francis Joseph, and, should he refuse, left its disposal to 
Napoleon III. 

Maximilian, after making some difficulty as to renouncing his right of 
succession to the throne of Austria, as w^as required of liim, accepted the 
crown subject to the approval of the Mexican people, and reached Mexico 
City Juno 12th_, 1864. _ Juarez meanwhile had set up his capital, first in 
San Luis Potosi, then in Chihuahua. The new empire was imstable from 
the first. Before Maximilian arrived the provisional government had refused 
to cancel the sales of confiscated church lands, as the clericals demanded. 
When he came, a host of new difficulties arose. A new loan, nominally of 
about £8,000,000, but yielding little more than four, owing to discount and 
commis.sion, was raised in Europe, but no funds w'ere really available for 
its service. Maximilian spent his resources too freely in mere luxury, and 
carried the elaborate etiquette of the court of Vienna to Mexico. Favouring 
as he did toleration of Protestantism and the supremacy of the crown over 
the church, ho was too liberal for the clericals who had set him up. As a 
foreigner he was unpopular, and the regiments of Austrians and Belgians, 
which were to serve as the nucleus of Iris own army, were more so. As an 
administrator he was enthusiastic, but futile ; his reforais, excellent on paper, 
could not be carried out, for the trained bureaucracy necessary — nay, even 
the material for it — did not exist. For a time he nominally held sway over 
about two thirds of the country — ^roughly, from latitude 18° to 23°, thus 
excluding the extreme north and south. Oajaca City, under Porfirio Diaz, 
capitulated to Bazaine — who had superseded the too pro-clerical Forey in 
October, 1864 — in February, 1865, and by the autuimi of that year the condition 
of the Jiiarists in the north seemed desperate. But the towns asked for per- 
manent French gari'isons, which were refused, as weakening their own power 
of self-defence. Instead, the country was traversed by flying columns, and 
the guerillas dealt with by a French service of contreguerilla,” who bought 
with much the same savagery as their foes. Directly the French troops had 
passed republican bands sprang up, and the non-combatant Mexicans, to 
save themselves, could only profess neutrality. Yet on October 3rdj_1865, 
Maximilian, misled by a false report that Juarez had left the country, issued 
a decree declaring the Juarists guerillas, who, whenever captured, were to be 
tried by court-martial and shot. Mexican generals on both sides had done 
as much. But Maximilian’s clecree prepared liis own fate.^ 
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MAXIMILIAN ON THE THRONE 

It was Maximilian’s intention to govern ; but, as ill luck would have it 
he did not grasp the essentials of government. Thus, he had been chosen 
emperor by an assembly of notables selected by the French minister; this 
election had been ratified — he held the ratification good — by the votes of 
one section of the people expressed in acts of approval which had been laid 
before him; thence ho derived his right to the crown. But, in order 
to govern, something else was needed. Maximilian owed to this people, 
which was to be rescued from barbarism, that which makes the strength 
of civilised nations — namely, a constitution. Of that he never even thought 
and no one thought of it for him. There wore, then, neither houses of par- 
liament, nor popular delegates, nor any kind of control by the citizens, nor 
representation of the taxpayers. All power was concentrated in the emperor’s 
hands. 

This condition of affairs would not have been without its advantages if 
Maximilian had been another man. Dictatorial jiowers are sometimes good 
to draw a people from a stale of decay and anarchy into which years of turmoil 
and revolution have plunged it. But the hand which holds the helm must 
steer without weakening, and uudcviatingly ; in fact, the liead which 
guides the hand must contain that something which men admire and curse 
under the name of genius. The founders of empires are despots ; so much the 
better if liberty follows after. 

Maximilian, then, without elective bodies near him, remained alone, ex- 
posed to the responsibilities of power; he confined himself to employing 
executive agents, that is to say, ministers. Ho confided the foreign office 
to Ramirez; he suinmonecl Peza to the ministry of war and of the navy, 
and Robles Pezucla to the ministry of public works, commerce, and industry. 
The choice was good; both had been under-secretaries of state imder the 
regency in the same offices of which they now became the titulary heads. 
Some days later he completed his ministry by naming Escudero y Echanove 
minister of justice, and Cortes Espaza home secretary. All belonged to 
that new party which was fairly representative of moderate opinions. 

There lay the future ; at least so it was thought amongst the representa- 
tives of France. To afford this policy an efficient support, M. de Montholon, 
the French minister plenipotentiary, resolved to add to the weight of French 
arms the influence of that other power which has developed with so 
much rapidity in our century, and which possesses a force which penetrates 
everywhere; we mean the press. There were already several newspa- 
pers in Mexico, and amongst them the Estafetle, edited by a Frenchman ; but 
the Estafette did not represent the policy of intervention. M, de Mon- 
tholon set to work to create a new paper, the management of which he 
confided to a Frenchman. 

L’Ere Nouvelle appeared on October ist. The programme of the paper 
was naturally conservative and liberal. Notwithstanding its origin, it did 
not separate the cause of intervention from that of the empire, and it laboured 
to disseminate the doctrines of equality before the law and of the abolition of 
the privileges of the clergy and nobility, which corresponded to the doctrines 
of 1789, It was a valuable and useful auxiliary to the cause of intervention. 

From the time of his arrival in Mexico, Maximilian, dazzled by the accla- 
mations which greeted him on the way and intoxicated by his popularity, 
thought only of destroying what he believed to be the last remnants of rebellion. 
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“My duties aa soverei^ >' he wrote to lus minister of state on November 
3rd, “oblige 1110 to protect the people with an iron hand, and, in answer to 
the needs loudly expressed ui all quarters, we, as head of the nation in full 
recognition of our sacred nnssion and of the duty ivliich is imposed upon us, 
declare that all the armed bands still roaming in some parts of our beautiful 
country and spreading desolation, turmoil, and menace against the liberty 
and labour of industrious citizens, .shall be considered as assemblies of bandits 
and fall consequently under the uiflexible and inexorable rigours of the 
law. If our government inspects all political opinions, it camiot tolerate 
the criminals who violate the first of the liberties it is called on to guarantee 
namely, that of person and property.” ’ 

To the political prefects he gave analogous histructions, especially recom- 
mending them to show themselves severe towards the theft and pillage 
which had discredited Mexico in the eyes of the whole world. Then, with 
that imagination which he could neither master nor regulate, he embraced 
in his recommendations, all the subjects which presented themselves to 
Ills mind : the care of the roads, the public health, the development of public 
instruction and of agriculture, the breeding of animals, the improvement 
of _ the race of horses, the investigations respecting coal, mercury, and copper 
mines, the state of abandoned tracts of country, etc. To stimulate the pre- 
fects’ zeal, and in the hoirc of obtainhig better information, he borrowed from 
Charlemagne the institution of missi dominici, and created inspectors, diargecl 
to see everything, hear evcryfclnng, and report to the emperor what they 
had seen and heard. He forgot only one tiling in assigning their duties to 
these prefects, and that was the keeping of the civil registers. He left this 
ill the hands of the clergy, only imposmg on them the obligation to transmit 
a copy every month to the civil adrninistration. 

He completed these measures of government by the creation of a council 
of state, to which he assigned as duties the drafting of laws and regulations 
and the administrative judgment of disputed claims, and all questions 
concerning the rcapoiisibility of the great functionaries which should be sub- 
mitted to it by the emperor. 

The composition of this council bore the mark of Maximilian’s inclinations ; 
that is to say, the councillors were taken as much from the clericals as 
from the liberals. Above all it bore the mark of the tendencies of those im- 


mediately about the emperor, in that nearly all these councillors were hostile 
to Erance. These selections were so much the less justified in that, if Maxi- 
milian’s government had the time to legislate and create a council of state, 
it was precisely to the arms of France that they owed it. Every fresh day 
of success ought to have reminded them of it. 

'The French victories, whilst they witnessed to the bravery of the French 
army and the services it was rendering to the empire, showed only too plainly 
how little the country was really pacified, and what need there stiU was for 
our military co-operation. Wlieii, therefore, in the last two months of this year 
of 1SG4, the marshal, in obedience to the desire so often expressed by Napo- 
leon III, sent back to France the troops that had first arrived in Mexico 
with General Tjorencez, the battery of the garde imperiale, the 2nd zouaves, 
the 99th regiment of the line, and the 1st battalion of foot chasseurs, the 
Mexican govemmont felt nothing but regret at the measure. _ The arrival of 
tile Belgian legion did not seem enough to make up for this withdrawal. 

The empress Charlotte echoed this impression in a letter addressed to 
Euroire: “We must have troops; the Austrians and Belgians are very well 
in times of calm, but let the tempest come and there is nothing but red panta- 
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looub. If I may be allowed to say all I tldnk, I believe that it will be very 
difficult for us to get through the farst vital crisis if the countiy is not 
better occupied than at present. The troops are all very scattered and it 
seems to me that instead of recalling any they ought to have been increased 
I greatly fear lest the marshal may icpent not having written what we asked 
Inm in the month of October; he fearefl the discontent in France and has 
I think, exchanged a slight unpleasantness for a greater one." ’ ' ’ 

Tliis letter reflects the impression that many had at the time and that 

many have still — that Marshal Bazainc was absolute master, to do as he 
would, and to him was attributed the initiative in all the acts of his admini.s- 
tration. This error is explained by the ignoiance, which has existed till 
this day, of the secret correspondence that Napoleon III and Marshal Randon 
never ceased to carry on with him._ Napoleon III had indeed declared 
in one of his letters that he gave him carle blanche; but it is none the 
less certain that in every circumstance the marshal obeyed orders fiom 
Paris, and, as regards the special case with which we are dealing, here is an 
extract from a letter of Marshal Randon (October 3i&t) which abimdantly 
proves that, if he sent back troops, it was because he could not do othei- 
wisc ; “ I thank you for the assurance you give me that the home-coming 
of the troops you have designated for return to France will suffer no delay, 
for, if it had been otherwise, the question of the war budget would have been 
compromised, and it would have been difficult to make it understood why, 
after the repeated successes which our troops obtain at all points, and 
in view ol the arrival of these nine thousand Belgians and Germans, 
the convention agreed upon with Maximilian should be delayed in its 
execution.” 

The marshal had, besides, an excellent motive for diminishing the French 
army of occupation; the Belgians and Austrians who came to Mexico were 
not so much to be despised as the empress Charlotte appeared to think, and 
they showed in several encounters that they were “very well” at other 
times than “times of cahn.”f 

The American Civil War ended in the spring of 1865, and a strong popular 
feeling was at once manifested in favour of asserting the Monroe Doctrine 
against Maximilian’s government. In the summer there were threatening 
movements of United States troops towards the Rio Grande; early in 
1866 Napoleon III announced to the French chambers his intention of with- 
drawing his forces ; in response to a note of Seward, the United States secretary 
of state, of February 12th, 1866, he was induced to promise their return 
by three instalments at specific dates (November, 3866; March and Novem- 
ber, 1867). Maximilian now turned for support to the Mexican clericals; 
meditated abdication, but was dissuaded by his wife Charlotte (“the better 
man of the two,” as ho had once jestingly said), who went to intercede for him 
with the emperor of the French. Finding him obdurate, she went on to 
appeal to the pope ; on her way, at Bozen, she went mad (end of September, 
1866). 

Maximilian had meanwhile drawn nearer to the clericals and further from 
the French, and, to protect French interests, Napoleon III had decided 
to send out General Castelnau to supersede Bazaine, arrange for the with- 
drawal of the French forces in one body, and restore the republic under Ortega, 
who had quarrelled with Juarez, and was, therefore, of all republicans, 
least unacceptable to the clericals. But fearing the prospect, they induced 
Maximilian, who had retired to Orizaba for his health, to remain Father 
Fischer, a German-Amcrican by extraction, was specially influential here. 
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A conference of eighteen representative iilexicans was summoned, and refused 
his offer to retire, by ten votes to eight. He yielded on condition that a 
congress of all parties should he summoned to decide the fate of the empire. 
Hereupon he returned to the capital ; the Juarist dominion extended rapidly • 
the French troops left (in one body) on February 5th, 1867, ignoring and 
ignored by the imperial government, and shortly after Maximilian took com- 
mand of the army at Queretaro. Here, with iVIiramon, he was be.sieged by 
the Juarists under Escobedo, and the garrison, when about to make a last 
attempt to break out and seek refuge in the fastnesses of the Sierra Gorda, 
was betrayed by Colonel Lopez to the besiegers (May 15th, 1867). Maxi- 
milian, with the Mexican generals Miramon and Mejia, was tried (fairly 
enough) by court-martial, and, refusing (or neglecting) to avail Mmself 
of various opportunities of escape, was convicted on charges which may 
be summarised as rebellion, murder, and brigandage, on June 14th, and 
executed with Miramon and Mejia on June 19th, 1867.^ 


n AN CROFT ^ ON THE EMPIRE OF MAXIMILIAN 

The empire was undoubtedly a huge mistake. It can hardly be termed 
illegal, for all international law is based upon the right of might. The assembly 
w'Mch issued the plan and nomination may be challenged, but the country 
cannot repudiate the immense vote which lent confirmation, whatever the 
insincerity and reservation underlying that vote. The plea of compul- 
sion affected only a part. It was but natural to suppose that a nation 
so long torn by revolutions and attendant maladministration would hail 
a stable government ; and Napoleon and Maximilian hugged the belief only 
too eagerly, the latter influenced not a little by the ^tter of an imperial 
crown. Unfortunately, their views were framed by European standards, 
and by the expressions of a comparatively small party in Mexico. The rest 
of the people they failed to understand or to fully consider. There wms 
little to fear from the passive Indian, but everything from the middle race, 
the mestizos, that mixture of activity and indolence, of brightness and 
i'eaminess, insincerity and selfishness, in whose ever-growing strength rests 
the future of the country. Although reckless and improvident by nature, 
the mestizo had tired for a wlfile of war, and yielded with the substantial 
classes to the effort for a peaceful rule. But soon his jealousy was roused 
by the growth of foreign influence and the preference accorded to assuming 
officials from beyond the ocean. The gleam of foreign bayonets supporting 
the throne now flashed wider, and his- restive independence of spirit took 
alarm, fostered by conservative discontent. The very strength of the invader 
became a source of wealoiess. 

The liberal policy of Maximilian was based on apparently good groun^, 
seeldng as it did to conciliate factions which formed the worst foe to unity 
and progress, and making an effort to reach the people itself. If in a sense 
he turned traitor to the principles of the party to whom he stood bound, and 
consequently lost a certain support, he did so in search of advancement 
and in the hope of greater gains. He meant well. Noble ideas ever fiUed 
his mind with grand and humanitarian schemes, hut he lacked strength md 
energy to carry them out. He might have done well in a settled country Hke 
Lombardy, where he gained so much approval, but Mexico needed a 
creative reformer, and this he was not.i 

Takea with permission from the edition of 1882, copjaighted by H. H. Bancroft,] 
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JUATnSZ PRESIDENT 

Moanwliile Porlirio Diaz had aapturcd Puebla (Apill 2ud) and besieged 
Mexico Oily, wliich fell June 2hst. The republican government behaved 
with comparative leniency, though Juarez and Diaz were to some extent 
forced on by their followers, who r'ejccted a general amnesty. The last anti- 
Juarist stronghold submitted on July 20 th, 1867. A good deal of discontent 
was caused among the republican rank and file, partly by the reduction of the 
army, and partly by a proposal to allow priests to vote, which came to noth- 
ing, and in the result Juarez’s election in October to the presidency was op- 
posed by Diaz, or rather Diaz’s friends, but without success. But so soon L 
Juarez was elected, insurrections broke out in various states, and brigandao-e 
prevailed tlirougliout the following year. There were unsuccessful insuirections 
also in 1869 (clerical) and 1870 (republican), but an amnesty, passed October 
13th, 1870, helped to restore peace; trouble again arose, however, at the 
1871 election, at which the candidates were Juarez, Lerdo de Tejada, and 
Diaz. Juarez’s continued rc-elcction was regarded as unconstitutional 
and, no party obtaining a clear majority, the matter was thrown into congress’ 
whicli elected him._ Diaz’s supporters refused to recognise him, and a revolin 
tion broke out winch wc'ut on sporadically till Juarez’s death on July 18th 
1872. Lerdo do Tejada, as president of the supreme court, succeeded him,’ 
and arnucsLieil the rob('Ls, but made no further concessions . ' 

Juarez with his death bequeathed to his country the boon of peace. 
Opponents in arms laid them down and placed themselves under the 
constitutional flag. He had ever an unfaltering faith in his mission. Old 
traditions ho ignored ; petty wrangles and temporising policies he despised. 
Heeding only the dictates of duty, he oi)poscd an iron will to the torrent 
of personal ambitions and jjarty strife, to the wicked envoy of a triumphant 
reaction as well as of a foreign invasion. He saved the constitution of 1857 
by taking into his hands the reins of government at the time that the aUied 
clergy and army were endeavouring to destroy it. Without him the liberal 
party would have found itself without a leader, or even a cause to fight for. 
What would have boon the fate of the republic, we might ask, if Juarez, the 
chief magistrate, without soldiers or resources, had faltered ? Who would 
have taken up the struggle hail ho abandoned it ? Indeed, in vain may we 
search history for a more wonderful example of human greatness and success — 
a poor ignorant Indian Ijoy, emerging from the wild mountains of Oajaca to 
link his name to some of the most radical reforms the American continent 
ever witnessed.? 

In the next year, however, laws were jjassed repeating in a stronger form 
the attacks of 1857 on the supremacy of the church, and prohibiting the 
monastic orders or monastic life. The first day of 1873 was marked by the 
opening of the Vera Cruz and Mexico railway. For the next two years there 
were only local disturbances, chiefly in Yucatan, and an Indian rising in 
Michoacan. Protestant missions established themselves (with some oioposition) 
in the country, and diplomatic relations were renewed with France and Spain 
(1874). But towards the close of Lerdo do Tejada’s term as president he 
was suspected of aiming at a dictatorship, and Diaz made preparations for a 
rising, then retiring to Brownsville. At the beginning of 1875 the revolution 
broke out in Oajaca, with the Plan of Tuxtcpec, which was adopted by Diaz 
and proclaimed as the Plan of Palo Alto (March 22nd). Diaz’s attempt 
to raise tho north, however, failed, and, trying to reach Vera Cruz by sea, 
he was recognised on the steamer, recaptured while attempting a four-mile 
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swim ashore, concealed b}"- the purser for some days, generally inside one of 
the saloon sofas, and helped to get ashore in disguise at I^era Cruz. Lerdo 
was declared re-elected, but was overthrown and forced into exile (January 
1877), and Diaz, who had assumed the pimdsional presidency, was declared 
constitutional president on May 2nd, 1877. A law forbidding the re-election 
of a president till four years had elapsed from his retirement from office, the 
outcome of the republican opposition to Juarez and Lerdo, was passed in the 
autumn of that year (but so modified as to enable Diaz to be re-elected 
indefinitely in 1887 and 1892). 

Diaz’s first pre.sidency (1877-1880) was marked by some unsuccessful 
attempts at revolution, notably by Escobedo from Texas ; by the resumption 
of diplomatic relations with Spain, Germany, Italy, and some South American 
states (1877), and Prance (1880) ; by some frontier difficulties with the United 
States, whose soldiery had occasionally followed brigands into Mexican terri- 
tory, and with Guatemala, which revived a claim, dropped since 1858, to a 
portion of the state of Chiapas ; and by considerable internal progress, aided 
by a too liberal policy of subsidies to railways. The boundary questions were 
settled under President Gonzales (1880-1884) ; relations with Great Britain 
were renewed in 1883. The claims of the railways, however, necessitated re- 
trencliment on official salaries, and the president’s plan for conversion of the 
debt roused unexpected opposition in an ordinarily subservient congress. It 
was attacked with great force and eloquence by the youngest member of 
the house, Seiior Miron ; Sefior (Juillermo Prieto, a noted poet and ex-minister, 
added the weight of his authority to the attack; the students demonstrated 
against the bill in the streets ; and finally it was rejected, on the ground that 
the expenses of conversion were too heavy and the burden on Mexico too 
great. At the end of 1884 Porfirio Diaz was again elected president, and was 
continually re-elected, the constitution being tvdee mochfiecl expressly to 
allow him-to continue in office (1887, 1892). 

The history of Mexico from 1884 to 1903 is almost void of political strife. 
President Diaz’s policy was to keep down disorder with a strong hand; to 
enforce the law; to foster railway development and economic progress; to 
develop native manufactures by protective tariffs ; to introduce new industries, 
e.g., the production of silk and wine, of coca and quinine ; to promote forestry ; 
to improve elementary and higher education — for all which purposes the 
Ministerio del Pomento is a potent engine; to encourage colonisation, and, 
above all, to place the national credit on a sound basis. The first step in 
this process was a settlement of the British debt by direct arrangement with 
the bondholders, who were induced to exchange their outstanding bonds 
(at a discount of about 85 per cent.) for 6 per cent, bonds secured on one-fifth 
of the import and export duties and the’product of certain direct taxes (1887- 
1888). In 1890 the Spanish bondholders’ claims were satisfactorily arranged 
also. In 1891 the tariff was made more protectionist. In 1893 the de- 
preciation of silver, Mexico’s currency and principal article of export, necessi- 
tated stringent retrenchment in the diplomatic service and reduction of official 
salaries ; but the budget balanced for the first time during many years, the 
floating debt was converted, and a loan raised for the completion of the Tehuan- 
tepec railway. After 1896 there were substantial annual surpluses, which were 
spent in reducing taxation and in the extinction of debt. In 1895 the 6 
per cent, external debt was converted into a 5 per cent, debt, the bonds of 
which were in 1902 at a premium; in 1896 the alcabalas or interstate customs 
and municipal octrois were abolished, and replaced in part by diiect taxation 
and increased stamp duties. 
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Tlic inRtitution by Diaz of the guardias rurales, a mounted gendarmerie 
composed of the class who in former days drifted into revolution and brigand- 
age, was a potent means of maintaining order, and the extension of railways 
and telegraphs enabled the government to cope at once with any disturbance 
The old local revolutions practically disappeared. In 1886-1887 there were 
some disturbances in Coahuila, New Leon, Sinaloa, and Tamavdipas' sub- 
sequently hardly anything was heard of such disorders, except on the Texan 
frontier, where, in 1890, Francisco Ruiz Sandoval and, in 1891, Catarino Garza 
made incursions into Mexico with some support from Mexican ranch-owners 
in Texas and speculators who expected mining concessions m the event 
of a revolution. But the raiders, though they seem to have had some 
sympathisers in the Mexican army, were few, and in fact little more tlm . -n 
brigands. Occasionally the church gave trouble — the presence of foreign 
priests was complained of; attempts to evade the law prohibiting conventual 
life wore detected and foiled (1891, 1894); and there were Indian risings, 
repressed sometimes with great severity, among the Maquis of Yucatan and 
the Yaquis of Sonora. Now and then the old passions break out ; in September 
1897, an absurd attempt to assassinate President Diaz was made by a country- 
man named Arroyo, who was secured, and early next morning lynched in the 
central police ollice, partly by members of the force, ten of whom, however, 
wore sentenced to (loath for the crime. Discontent with Diaz’s rule was 


confined to a small minority.^ 

In foreign affairs the rule of Diaz was uneventful. There have been 
transient disputes with tlui United States (1886, 1888). In 1888-1890 and 
1894-1895 a boundar}^ dispute with Guatemala became serious, and Mexican 
wood-cutters were driven out of the disputed territory between the rivers 
Xicoz and Usumacinto by Guatemalan officials, on the ground that, an arbi- 
tration in progress being suspended, the territory was still Guatemalan. But 
Guatemala gave way at the threat of war (January, 1895). In the difficulty 
between England and the United States over the Venezuelan boundary 
(December, 1895) Mexico expressed strong adherence to the Monroe Doctrine 
in the abstract, and suggested that its maintenance should not be left wholly 
to the United States, but should bo undertaken by all American powers. 

In brief, under President Diaz’s rule, the history of Mexico is mainly 
economic. In the six financial years 1893-1894 to 1899-1900 inclusive, the 
yield of the import duties increased by upwards of SO per cent. ; the revenue 
from stamps (an excellent index of the volume of business) over 60 per cent., 
though the duties were reduced ; the postal revenue from 1895-1896 to 1899- 
1900 rose 60 per cent. ; the telegraph revenue over 75 per cent. The great 
drainage tunnel which is to take the waters of the valley of Mexico, hitherto 
most inadequately drained, out to the Pacific was completed in 1902; the 
Tehuantepec Railway, likely to prove a formidable rival to any interoceanic 
canal, approached completion. Great improvements have also been made 
in the harbours at Tampico and Vera Cruz. In 1891 elementary education 
was reorganised, and made compulsory, secular, and gratuitous. Great atten- 
tion has been paid to higher education, and — at least in the hospitals — to 
modern sanitation and hygiene. 


* Don Augustin Ituibido, grandson of tUe emperor, godson and (perhaps) at one time the 
dealined heir ot Maximilian, was turned out ot the army and impiisoncd in 1890 for abusing 
President Diaz. 




CHAPTER VII 
CENTRAL AMERICA 

The term Central America is usually applied to the region formerly kno^vn 
as Old Guatemala. In a geographical sense, however, it may be applied still 
more extensively, including the provinces of Guatemala, Yucatan, and the 
Balize. 

Guatemala is an extensive region, stretching between the Pacific Ocean 
and Caribbean Sea, from the southern boundary of Mexico, to the isthmus of 
Darien. In its climate, soil, productions, and geographical features, it much 
resembles the West Indies, except that the Andes render it one of the most 
mountainous of American countries. The western shore is subject to the 
most violent earthquakes; the interior is but little known. Politically it 
is divided into the states of Guatemala, Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, and 
Costa Rica.^ 


DISCOVERT OF NICARAGUA 

The discovery of Nicaragua follows closely upon the death of Vasco Nunez 
Balboa, and was intimately connected with that lamentable proceeding. 
Andres Nino, a bold pilot who was well acquainted with the coast of Darien, 
and had been employed there, proceeded to the court of Spain. He proposed 
an expedition to the Spice Islands, which met with royal approval and with 
that of the bishop of Burgos. At the head of the expedition was placed Gil 
Gonzalez Davila, the eontador of Hispaniola, formerly attached to the house- 
hold of the bishop of Burgos. These explorers were to make use of the ships 
which had been constructed with incredible toil by Vasco Nunez; and they 
relied upon the friendship of Lope de Sosa, who w^ to go out at the same 
time as governor of Darien, and to take a residencia of Pedrarias de Avila. 
Meanwhile, as might have iDeen expected, Pedrarias had made use of these 
p. w. — VOL. xxni. 2r 639 
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vessels for his own purposes, and had sent the licentiate Espinosa on a voyage 
of discovery in the sea of the South, who had proceeded as far as Cape Blanco 
which is situated in what is now the republic of Costa Rica. ' 

Lope de Sosa arrived at Darien, but died almost immediately after his 
arrival — hidced, before he landed, accomplishing less even than Ponce de 
Leon afterward did when he went to New Spam to take a residencia of Cortes 
GU Gonzalez, therefore, found himself with an enemy instead of a friend hi 
the governor of Darien. He and Andres Nino, however, persevered in their 
enterprise, and in January, 1522, set sail from the gulf of San Miguel. Their 
notions of geography must have been somewhat limited and incorrect if they 
were still bent on discovering the Spice Islands, for they pursued their way 
to the northwest instead of the southwest. The result, however, was, that 
they discovered the whole coast of Nicaragua as far as the bay of Fonseca 
which Gil Gonzalez must have narned after his patron, the bishop of Burgos! 
They did not content themselves with merely discovering the coast, but made 
considerable excursions into the interior. There Gil Gonzalez found a great 
cacique called Nicaragua, whose pueblo was situated three leagues from the 
seashore, close to the lake which now boars his name. 

The cacique was a man of much intelligence. He put to the strangers 
many questions of childish simplicity, but yet with childish daringness of 
thought. Ho inquired if they had heard of any great deluge, and asked 
whether there would be another. He wished to know when the sun and the 
moon would lose their brightness and fomake their appointed courses. He 
desired to be informed as to the causes of darkness and of cold, and was 
inclined to blame the nature of things because it was not always bright and 
warm. 

lie further wished to know what became of the souls of men who lived so 
short a time in the body, and yet were immortal. Descending from these 
great questions to discuss the information which the Spaniards brought him 
about their affairs, he inquired whether the pope was subject to death, and 
whether the cacique of Castile, of whom they spoke so much, was mortal. 
He concluded by asking the pertinent question why it was that so few men, 
as they were, sought so much gold. Gil Gonzalez and his companions were 
astonished to hear a semi-naked " barbarian” mterrogate them in this fashion 
and never, it was said, had an Indian been found who talked in this way with 
the Spaniards. It will be needless to recount in detail the rest of Gil Gonzalez’s 
discoveries. Suffice it to say that they were sufficient to entitle him fairly 
to the claim of being the discoverer of Nicaragua. 

OBTGIN OP THE NIOABAGUANS 

The Nicaraguans, it appears, were of _ Mexican origin. They had been 
driven southward by a great drought; and if so, they had certainly fled to a 
country pre-eminently abounding in the element they then needed. But 
this tradition is not the only_ ground for ascribing to them, or at least to one 
tribe among them, an affinity with the Mexicans. The language and the 
mode of writing wore in this case similar; and, though the religions of the two 
nations were not wholly alike, there was sufficient similarity to_ render far 
from improbable, if not to establish, the notion of a common origin. 

The Nicaraguans were in that state of civilisation which gives great promise 
of the gradual formation of an important empire. The edifices were not so 
grand as those of the Mexicans, but there was no want of skill in their build- 
ings or of polity in their laws. Still, they were in that state of comparatively 
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low intelligence when men and women think they can improve the work of 
God, their own countenances, by piercing and otherwise maltreating their 
noses, lips, and ears. ° 

Gil Gonzalez returned to Panama on the 25th of June, 1523, with a large 
QUOJitiijy of goldj Rnd "witli "fcli© conviction tiiQ,t li6 h^cl iii 3 ,dG 3 i gTGtifc discovery 
He had also baptised no less than thirty thousand of the natives. What 
knowledge, however, of Christianity he had left among them may be imagined 
from the strange kind of soldierly theology which most of these captains 
displayed when they took upon them to commence the conversion of the 
natives. He proceeded, not without molestation from Pedrarias, to His- 
paniola, whence, after communicating with the emperor, and begging for the 
government of the lands he had discovered, he returned to Honduras. 

The object of Gil Gonzalez in going to Honduras was to find a way to 
Nicaragua which he might take without any hinderance from Pedrarias at 
Panama. With the vessels he had brought from Hispaniola, Gil Gonzalez 
endeavoured to make the Puerto Caballos, which received its name from an 
accident that happened to him on this occasion. A storm came on when he 
was near that port; he was obliged to throw overboard some of his horses; 
and was driven back to the Golfo Dulce, where he landed, and founded the 
town of San Gil de Buena Vista.c 


SPANIABDS IN NICAEAGUA 

The possession of Nicaragua proved a matter of much dispute; Pedrarias 
sent Plernandez de Cordova to occupy the country and he succeeded in driving 
out Gonzalez, but was accused of attempting to form an independent govern- 
ment and was court-martialed and killed by Pedrarias. The governor of 
Honduras also laid claim to the province and finally Spain interfered and 
appointed Pedrarias independent governor of Nicaragua, which position he 
held from 1527 until his death in 1536.“ 

The foregoing narrative sufficiently describes the dire confusion which 
prevailed in Nicaragua among the Spanish authorities — a confusion that 
was siu'e to have its counterpart in burnings, massacres, and tortures among 
the conquered people. They paid the penalty for every error committed 
at the court of Spain, for every movement prompted by avarice, envy, or 
discord, which took place among the Spanish captains, each of whom had 
some show of authority from headquarters, and whose marchings, counter- 
marchings, and battles were marked upon the broad map of that fertile 
province, unhappily well suited for the movements of the cavalry, in huge 
streaks of blood and devastation. 

It was in vain that the unhappy Indians of Nicaragua consulted their 
idols, and prayed for a response to the question how they were to get rid of 
these strangers. The discerning oracles replied that if they were to heap 
the sea upon these Spaniards they would certainly drown; but then, to do 
that, it would be necessary for the Nicaraguans to drown themselves; where- 
upon they did not question their oracles any further in this matter. 

DISCOVEET OP GTTATEJIALA 

In the decade of years that followed after the conquest of Mexico, the spot 
where some of the most important conquests were completed and the greatest 
expeditions prepared, where the strangest experiments were made for the 
conversion of the natives, where the discovery took place of the most remark- 
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able monuments of American civilisation, and the theatre wherem was acted 
that series of events which led to the greatest changes in Spanish legislation 
for the Indies, was the province of Guatemala. The wars in this province 
though very considerable, were not of the first magnitude or interest ; and as’ 
in the early periods of historical writing, wars are the main staple of history’ 
the other events in this part of the world, not being illustrated by great wars’ 
have escaped due notice. Hence the majority even of studious men are 
probably not aware of the important circumstances in the history of America 
with which this narrow strip of territory, called Guatemala, is connected. 

Cortes was a man of insatiable activity. It might have been thought that, 
after the conquest of Mexico, the rebuilding and repeopling of the city would 
have sufficiently exhausted the energies even of that active man. But it 
was not so. He is chiefly known to the world by that conquest of Mexico 
which, for its audacity, stands unrivalled in the annals of mankind; but he 
was subsequently employed in further conquests, which cost him far more 
labour and suffering, but have hardly added at all to his renown. 

In his third letter to the emperor, after that in which he describes the 
siege and capture of Mexico, Cortes begins to inform his majesty what steps 
he has taken for the discovery of that which he calls “the other sea of the 
South.” After the last discharge of the cannon of Cortes had been made 
upon the helpless but unyielding crowd of Mexico, the news of the city’s fall 
was not slow in reaching the adjacent territories. 

And how did the listeners receive the astonishing news? With joy, regret, 
and apprehension: joy, that a ruthless enemy, to whose fell gods their young 
men and their maidens had been sacrificed, was now no more; regret, that they 
the injured, had had no part in the misfortunes of the detested city; and 
apprehension, lest a worse thing should come upon them than even the power 
of the hateful Aztecs. 


The Indian kings who were opposed to the Mexican dynasty, no less 
than those who were allied to it, shuddered at the success of these awful 
invaders from another sphere. The first potentate who sent ambassadors 
to Cortes was the king of Michoacan, a province about seventy leagues to 
the southwest of Mexico. From these ambassadors, Cortes, who had already 
heard something about this “sea of the South,” made further inquiries. He 
found that it was to be reached through Michoacan; and, accordingly, after 
causing his cavalry to manoeuvre before these Michoacan ambassadors, so 
as to impress them with a fitting sense of his powers, and after making them 
some presents, ho sent two Spaniards back with them on a journey of dis- 
covery. Hearing still more about this sea from other quarters, he sent in 
different directions two other parties of Spaniards to explore the way to the 
sea, and to take “possession” of it. He seems to have been fully aware of 
the importance of this discovery, for he says, “ I was very proud, for it appeared 
to me that, in discovering it, his majesty would receive a great and signal 
service; since,” he adds, “it was the decided opinion of all men who had any 
knowledge or experience in the navigation of the Indies that when this sea 
was discovered many islands would be found in it abounding in gold, pearls, 
precious stones, and spices.” Cortes thought, moreover, that many “secrets 
and wonderful things” were yet to be discovered there. From this faith in 
what was marvellous, the first explorers and conquerors derived an ardour 
in pursuit, and an untiring love of novelty, which reminds one of the same 
qualities as they exist in the untravellcd souls of little children. 

As the sea was at no great distance, it was soon discovered by one or 
other of the parties sent out to explore, and formal possession was taken of 
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it in tli6 nninG of tliG Ginporor som6 tiniG in tli6 yGo^r 1522, ninG vGS-rs s-ftcr 
the discovery of the ss me sea by Vasco Nunez, about a thousand miles lower 
down. 

Following the ambassage from Michoacan, there arrived at the camp of 
Cortes another set of envoys, from a people about a hundred leagues farther 
south than Michoacan, inhabiting a maritime coimtry called Tehuantepec 
which it appears was the territory where one of these parties of discovering 
Spaniards had come upon the sea of the South. These Indians, as was usually 
the case, were at war with their next neighbours, the inhabitants of a country 
called Tututepec. Immediately south of Tehuantepec lies the province of 
Soconusco, and south of that is Guatemala. Following the usual rule these 
two last-named provinces were also at feud with one another. The ’ great 
political doctrine of the balance of power was but beginning to be understood 
in Europe in those days, and was totally beyond the compass of Indian states- 
manship. Accordingly, a similar series of events to those which had enabled 
Cortes to reach and to conquer Mexico was now to conduct his lieutenants 
into the southern provinces of Central America. These two provinces of 
Tututepec ancl Tehuantepec, which, from the similarity of their names, we 
may fairly conjecture to have been inhabited by tribes of the same race, were 
the first to give occasion to the stranger to enter armed into their territories: 
for Cortes, at the request of the envoys from Tehuantepec, dispatched Pedro 
de Alvarado with a body of troops to conquer the unfriendly province of 
Tututepec. 

After a few skirmishes, Pedro de Alvarado made his way into the town of 
Tututepec, where he was well received, and was furnished with provisions 
and presented with gold. The hostile Indians, however, of the next province, 
Tehuantepec, suggested that all this friendly demonstration was but feigned, 
and that an offer which the cacique had made to the Spaniards, to lodge them 
in his own palace, was but a scheme to destroy them by setting their quarters 
on fire. Pedro de Alvarado believed this accusation, or affected to believe it, 
and seized upon the person of the cacique, who, after giving much money to 
his captor, died in prison. That this seizure of the cacique was thought 
unjust even by the Spaniards of that time is proved by the testimony of 
Bernal Diaz. There is no novelty in this proceeding of Alvarado. Indeed, the 
dealings of the Spaniards with the Indians seem, at this period of the con- 
quest, to be arranged according to a certain routine, in which the capture 
of the principal chief is seldom omitted; and it is worth while to notice the 
imprisonment of the cacique of Tututepec merely because it is the first of a 
series of such proceedings on the part of Alvarado, w'ho was the principal 
conqueror of Central America. His qualifications for command, as far as 
they appear in the page of history, were not of the highest order. He was 
brave, daring, restless, crafty, devout, but without any true policy._ He was 
a great talker, but still a man of considerable force, if not skill, in action, 
as he was largely trusted by Cortes. He was nearly the same age as Cortes, 
for Bernal Diaz says he was about thirty-four years old when he came to New 
Spain. In his daring qualities he may be compared to Murat. 

Alvarado founded a town in Tututepec which he called Segma, but, on 
account of the heat of the climate and the swarms of insects, it was soon 
deserted. This expedition of Alvarado’s took place in the year 1522. From 
the seat of his new conquest Pedro de Alvarado despatched two messengers 
to Guatemala (called by the Indians Quauhtemallan, the place of wood, or 
of decayed wood), who were to offer on the part of Cortes “his friendship and 
his religion” to the chief of that province. 
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EARLY HISTORY OF GUATEMALA 

The origin of the kingdom of Guatemala is very obscure. It was gov- 
erned by a dominant race called the Tultecas. These Tultecas had come from 
Mexico. Their abode in that country had been Tula, twelve leagues from the 
city of Mexico. The derivation of their name is said to be from “Tulteca ” 
the art of stone-work. The account of their migration from Tula to Guatemala 
is not unlike that of the exodus of the Israelites from among the Egyptians 
Having been oppressed by certain kings for five hundred years, they held a 
great festival, in which they wore warned by the devil (any supernatural 
being in Indian story is said to be the devil by Spanish narrators) to quit 
the country of Mexico. In other words, the Aztecs, or some other conquering 
race, were too strong for the Tultecas. The story of the apparition of this 
demon is highly picturesque, and_ somewhat awful. It is said that, while 
the nation were celebrating certain religious rites, there appeared a great 
giant among them, who began to mingle in their sacred dances, and that his 
embrace in the dance was death. 

The flight to other countries was resolved upon. The king who led the 
Tultecas forth was Nimaqulchd. He was accompanied by three brothers, 
and these four men became the heads of four ruling families in four independent 
provinces: one brother of the province of the Quelenes and Chapanecos; 
another of Tuzulutlan: a third of the Mam Indians and the Pocomanes; 
and NimaquichiJ himself, in the person of his son, of the Quich(§s, Cakchiguels, 
and Zutugils, In the course of their pilgrimage southward, the Tultecas 
suffered great hardships and passed many years. The king Nimaquich6 died 
on this journey — another resemblance to the Mosaic story — and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Acxopil, who was the prince that finally conducted that 
branch of the Tultecas called Quichds into the neighbourhood of Lake Atitlan. 
Their great town, founded near this lake, was called Utatlan, and was situated 
where the present village of Santa Cruz de Quich6 stands. A further division 
of the Tultccan states took place in the old age of Nimaquiche’s son, Acxopil. 
The old king retained the kingdom of Quichd for himself; to his eldest, Jiute- 
mal, he gave that of Kachiquol; and the third kingdom of Zutugil he gave 
to his second son Axcicpiat. On the day of this division three suns were said 
to have been visible in the heavens. 

It must not be supposed that the narrative of the Tultecan migration from 
Mexico and their occupation of Guatemala is wholly fabulous, and that there 
is no historic truth to be made out of it. It will account for a circumstance 
which otherwise would be very strange — namely, that though there were as 
many as twenty-four or twenty-six languages in Central America, yet through- 
out a considerable part of it communication was evidently possible by means 
of one language. Then, again, the mode of settling the succession to the 
sovereignties coincides with the Tultecan story. One principle in this suc- 
cession uniformly prevailed : it was that a man of experience, and not a youth, 
should ascend the throne. 

From sources that we can rely upon, we learn what were the manners, 
laws, customs, and resources of what was called the kingdom of Guatemala. 
The resources were abundant : it was a land with a fine climate and a rnost 
fertile soil, bearing maize, cotton, and very fine balsam, with irrigated plains, 
which were wont to give a return of three hundred measures for one measure 
of seed. It was found, too, that it would bear wheat and all the fruits of 
Spain. It also produced cocoa, which was used then, and for some time con- 
tinued to be used, as money. 
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From the possession of money we may at once conclude that these people 
were to a certain extent civilised, though tliis did not prevent them from 
adoring idols and occasionally eating human flesh. They had fairs which 
were generally held in close proximity to the temples and over which a judge 
presided, regulating the prices. Among their artisans were goldsmitLs, 
painters, and workers in feathers. The plumage of birds formed one of the 
principal materials for ornament used by the most skilful nations in the 
Indies. 

The laws of Guatemala appear to have been framed with considerable 
care. In some things they were very reasonable, in others not so. It appears 
that, though the goyernment of the Guatemalans was a monarchy, they had 
a recognized power if the king behaved very tyrannically, of calling together 
the principal men and the judges of the kingdom, and deposing him. Their 
laws with regard to theft were curious, and in some respects commendable. 
They made much distinction between small and great thefts; and they 
graduated their punishments with care, beginning from a pecuniary &e, 
and continuing, if the culprit showed himself to be a resolute offender, up 
to execution by hanging. _ Before, however, taking the final step, they pro- 
ceeded to the thief's relations, and asked them whether they would pay all 
the penalties for him, which, no doubt, in this latter state, were very con- 
siderable. If they would not do so; if — according to their expressive plnase 
— they had had enough of carrying their relative upon their shoulders, and 
would make no more satisfaction for him, the man was hanged. 

In war, the inaui body of their captives, the common people, were made 
slaves, but the principal chiefs were kiUed and eaten, with a view of inspiring 
terror in the enemy. This practice, though horrible enough, is very different 
from, a system of hiunan sacrifices like that in force among the Mexicans. In 
matters of education, the Guatemalans showed themselves a civilised people; 
and, not being afflicted by much diversity of opinion upon small matters con- 
nected with religious questions, they had schools in all their chief towns both 
for boys and girls. 

The Guatemalans, if subject at all to the Mexicans, had only recently 
become so — that is, within the last twenty years of the Mexican Empire. 
Their country, far different from what it is now, was exceedingly populous. 
The languages spoken were very numerous — no less than twenty-six are 
named — which shows how much the people of that district were broken up 
into mere tribes, a division tendmg greatly to facilitate the conquests of the 
Spaniards, but to embarrass them in all their dealings with the country when 
conquered. 

CONQUEST OP GUATEMALA 

Returning now to the camp of Cortes, at Mexico, we find him informing 
the emperor, in the year 1524, that from Utatlan and Guatemala an ambassage 
of a hundred persons had come, offering themselves as vassals to the Spanish 
monarchy, whom he had received and dismissed with every mark of friend- 
ship. Meanwhile, however, this indefatigable commander had made friends 
with the Soconuscans, and had even begun ship-building on that part of the 
coast. The Guatemalans, when their ambassage returned home, being assured 
of the friendship of Cortes, were only the more inclined on that account to 
carry war into the territories of their enemies the Soconuscans, and thus 
they did not fail to come into collision with the settlers sent out by Cortes. 
For this offence the Guatemalans apologised, but their excuses were not 
received. 
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An old chronicler has compared the advance of Alvarado to the darting 
of a flash of lightning. The first place the lightning fell npon was Socomisco 
the territory in behalf of which the expedition had been sent out. A great 
battle, accompanied by much slaughter and great destruction (the traces 
of which were visible nearly a hundred years afterward), took place on the 
frontier of that province, in which battle the king of Zacapa was killed. Of the 
further advance of the army we possess an account written by the conqueror 
himself, who states that he pushed on from Soconusco to Zacapa, from thence 
to Quezaltenango, from thence to Utatlan, fighting, negotiating, and terrify- 
ing the Indians into submission. 

From Utatlan he marched in two days to Guatemala, where he was very 
well received — according to his own account, as if he had been in his father’s 
house. But not resting there, he proceeded, as he says, to conquer a people 
who dwelt upon Lake Atiban (probably Amatitlan), and who had made them- 
selves so strong in those waters that they were able to harass all their neigh- 
bours without being liable to be attacked in their turn. Alvarado routed 
this people, but most of them were able to escape by swimming. From 
thence he again proceeded, conquering the Indian tribes he met with, or bring- 
ing them into subjection by means of messengers, who, sometimes by threats, 
sometimes by promises of favour, contrived to secure the allegiance of the 
natives. Occasionally Alvarado was defeated in his encounters with the 
Indians, in consequence of the rouAncss of the ground, or the density of the 
woods where they took shelter. Finding winter approach, he returned to 
his friendly Guatemalans, in whose country he founded the city of Santiago 
of Guatemala (July, 1524) .0 _ 

Alvarado now turned his attention to the various tribes who were not 
yet conquered, but whose submission was essential to the security of Spanish 
authority. By the end of December, the campaign had terminated. Alvarado 
returned to the capital of the Cakchiquels laden with wealth and glory. The 
rapidity of his movements had been no less surprising than the ease with 
which ho had conquered the Indian armies. The greater part of the Pacific 
shore acknowledged the authority of Spain. At the same time, Alvarado’s 
brother, Gonzalo, had defeated the Mams in several battles. 

The fortress of Mixco, which was always considered impregnable by the 
Indians, was situated on a high perpcndicidar rock, the only access to which 
was so narrow as to permit bub one man to pass at a time. A small force 
could defend it against an entire army, by merely throwmg down rocks upon 
the assailants. The first detachment sent against this place was so disheartened 
by its strength and the apparent impossibility of making any impression upon 
the works, that they determined to abandon it. But the arrival of Pedro 
Alvarado in camp changed the appearance of affairs. That intrepid general 
immediately called a council of war, over which he presided in person, _ and 
which dotermhicd on a vigorous prosecution of the siege. The Spaniards 
now resorted to stratagem, but in this they were foiled with considerable 
loss. Their cause now appeared hopeless, and it is more than proba,ble that 
they would finally have been compelled to relinquish the undertaking, had 
not the caciques of Chignanta appeared in camp, demanded a peace, and 
informed the Spanish geireral of a subterranean passage leading from the 
citadel to the bank of a neighbouring river, by which the garrison could escape 
should the fortress be captured. This infused new life into the besiegers. 
A general attack was made on the heights by the army, marching in single 
file, while a detachment posted itself at the mouth of the subterranean passage 
to intercept stragglers. The fortress was finally carried by storm, and the 
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Indians, with their wives and little ones, either killed or captured The 
works were then entirely destroyed. 

The submission of the country being now complete, Alvarado determined 
on returning to Spam and announcing his conquests to Charles V But 
when on the eye of departing, he received notice that Cortes had arrived in 
ijlio provinc© of HonQ."urfl;S j £md. clcommg it liiig duty to visit liis suporior Iib 
set out (February, 1526) for that purpose. On reaching Choluteca, he met 
a detachment of Spanish troops coming from Honduras, and was informed 
that Cortes had returned to Mexico. Not being able to follow him so far 
Alvarado seems to have abandoned, for a while, the idea of visiting Em’ope* 
and returned to Guatemala. ' 

He found the country, which had been left so peaceful, in a state of the 
most violent excitement. His brother, Gonzalo, who had ruled in his absence, 
had, by his cruelty and tyranny, especially toward the Indians, alienated all 
parties from him. The king of Quiche, Sequechul, with Rin g Smacum, were 
gathering the different native tribes for a desperate effort to shake off the 
yoke of bondage. 


SPANISH DOMINION IN CENTRAL AMERICA 

Alvarado immediately adopted the most energetic measures to suppress 
so formidable a rebellion. Confident of the support of all Spaniards, he 
marched against the Indians, and in n great battle (November 22nd, 1526) 
he completely routed them, taking the two kings prisoners. The unfortunate 
princes, by fifteen years of hard captivity, expiated the unpardonable crime 
of having wished to recover mclependence for themselves and their oppressed 
people. 

This victory broke the spirits of the Indians inhabiting the conquered 
provinces, and from this time they seemed willing to acknowledge the authority 
of Spain. In proportion, howeverj as this danger decreased, a far more 
formidable evil began to display itself. This was dissension among the 
conquerors — the almost inseparable sequel to Spanish conquests. The 
difficulty of defining boundary lines between different provinces was one 
fruitful source of these disturbances. Either by accident or design, petty 
rulers encroached on the territory of others; and several rich provinces were 
claimed simultaneously by numerous competitors. These claims kept the 
whole country in a state of civil war, until December, 1527, when Alvarado 
received from the emperor the office of captain-general of Guatemala, an 
appointment which rendered him independent of Cortes. The energetic, 
and often oppressive rule of this officer restored in a great measure the general 
tranquillity. The influences of religion were added to his own efforts. _ In 
1537, the execution of a most extensive plan for the conversion of the Indians 
was commencecl by a number of missionaries, at the head of whom was the 
celebrated Las Casas. They visited nations hitherto unconquerable, and 
by inducing them to accept Christianity, opened an easy wa,y to a cordial 
recognition of Spanish authority. These labours were continued tlirough 
great difficulties, by themselves and successors, _ for upwards of a century: 
and to them, as much as to the maU-clad warriors, was owing the Spanish 
ascendency in Central America. 

The year 1541 was signalised by the death of Pedro Alvarado. After 
this event, the emperor established an audience (November 20th, 1542)^r 
supreme tribunal, of which Alonzo de Maldonado was named president. The 
seat of this court was fixed at Valladolid de Comayagua, but subsequently 
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transferred to Gracias d Dios. In 1655, it was again removed to Guatemala 
then to Panama, and finally to the capital. The tranquillity which the genius 
of Alvarado had secured to the province was buried with him. Faction 
exasperated by the temporary obstruction, broke out fiercer than ever! 
Public morals were depreciated to the very lowest scale. Justice was but a 
name — crirnos of the deepest and darkest dye were committed with impunity 
and the criminals bought off from retribution by trifling sums. The Indians 
were treated as brutes — in short, all government was at an end — anarchy 
crime, and reckless audacity rioted over the ruins of the Indian civilisation! 
Such was the condition of affairs for a great portion of the long period of the 
Spanish dominion in Guatemala, till at last the country was ripe for revolu- 
tion. 

The first symptom of dissatisfaction exliibited by the Indians and others, 
was after the invasion of Spain by France, in 1808. The deepest anxiety 
was manifested throughout the whole of the Peninsular War, and the subse- 
quent continental struggles. But after the fall of Napoleon, hardly had 
Spain adopted a constitution when Guatemala, anxious to extirpate the 
remnant of absolute tyranny, appropriated the same one to herself without 
any alteration. But the formation of a jmita in the following year, with abso- 
lute power to settle “indispensable” measures, gave rise to two parties, one 
in favour of entire emancipation from both Spain and Mexico; the other 
advocating the installation of the Bourbon family on the throne of Central 
America. The old Spanish party, supported by Leon, the capital of Nicaragua 
and Coinayagua, capital of Honduras, were in favour of the latter course; 
but the greater part of the cities and provinces adhered to the act of inde- 
pendence proclaimed by the junta. 

hevolution in centbal America 

Such was the situation of affairs when, on the 19th of October, 1821, 
Iturbidc, emperor of Mexico, addressed to the inhabitants of Guatemala a 
manifesto, in which, after having complimented them on their independence, 
he announced that, to consolidate their growing liberties, he would direct a 
numerous body of troops to their frontiers. This strange proclamation was 
not received by the independents as favourably as the emperor had wished; 
but the influential members of the Spanish party solicited his protection, 
changing the appellation of his troops from that of “servants” to_“ imperial- 
ists." This faction chose as their chief, Filisola, president of the junta; and 
by him the proclamation of Iturbide was distributed throughout the different 
provinces. Not satisfied with this, he joined with it an invitation to the 
people to merge their nationality into that of Mexico; and he even took upon 
himself the responsibility, as president of the junta, to declare the union 
effected (January 11th, 1822). 

The indignation of the people at this arbitrary stretch of power rose to the 
utmost pitch. The junta was dissolved. The president marched with some 
troops against San Salvador, but was completely beaten (July 3rd). Defeated 
a second time by the people of the same province (February 23rd, 1823), 
he recommenced his march to Guatemala, where he received news of the 
revolution which had precipitated Iturbide from the imperial throne. The 
blow was astomiding — his last hope was gone; he immediately gave up all 
resistance and consented to the act of independence. A national convention, 
having immediately assembled, ordered the Mexican troops to leave the 
country. Filisola led them out in person, taking possession, during bis 
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march, of the province of Chiapas, which he claimed for Mexico. This act 
was afteiwaius made good by Mexico, and Chiapa has ever since remained a 
fruitful source of dissension between the two countries. 


FORMATION OF A REPUBLIC 

This obstacle being removed, the national assembly met again on the 24th 
of June, 1823. Complete independence was declared on the 21st of July 
and on the 17tli of December, the basis of a new constitution, modelled after 
that of the United States, was proclaimed to the nation. The republic was 
styled the “ United Provinces of Central America." On the 6th of ^ptember 
1824, congress completed the basis of the confederation at Costa Rica; nine 
days after (15th) the federal congress was installed; and on the 22nd of 
November, the constitution was solemnly signed by the deputies. 

Thus Guatemala had proclaimed her freedom and established a republican 
constitution; but very soon she was to learn by bitter experience that some- 
thing more than these is necessary to secure the tranquillity and happiness 
of the people. Plardly had the instrument of independence been signed 
when fierce party spirit again sowed seeds of discord among the populace. 
The citizens were divided into aristocrats, or centralists, and federalists. The 
former wished to consolidate and centralise the powers of the general govern- 
ment. They were composed principally of influential families, who, pampered 
during the domination of the Spaniards with privileges and exorbitant 
monopolies, had gradually imbibed the state and feelings of the European 
nobility. The federalists, on the contrary, were led by men, young and 
energetic, many of whom were actuated by an ardent love of country, a desire 
to set her free, and a disgust at the former civil oppiression. They advocated 
the supremacy of the states, and freedom of conscience in religious matters. 
At the third session of congress, the two parties came to an open rupture. 
Soon after, the vice-president, Flores, visited the city of Quezaltenango, 
where he had rendered himself odious by his republican principles, and by 
levying a contribution on its convent. Seeing hirn in their city, the religious 
orders now excited the common people against him, and soon an infuriated 
mob was before his house exclaiming, “Death to the heretic!” Flores ran 
to the church; but, when entering, he was seized by some women, his face 
and head severely beaten, and his life placed in the most imminent danger. 
By despei’ate exertions, he escaped into the church; but even here he was 
not secure. The bell rang, crowds collected from all quarters, and, although 
opposed by the soldiery, forced then’ way into the church. Fearful of the 
result, the priest came forward with a_ crucifix, and implored the people to 
spare the officer, promising to send him immediately from the city. The 
unhappy man confirmed these words on his Imees. But all was of no avail. 
The populace rushed upon him, dragged him into the convent, and delivered 
him into the hands of its women. He soon expired under their dreadful treat- 
ment, and the body was submitted to the insults of the mob. Crowds then 
rushed through the streets, exclaiming, “Viva la religionl death to the 
heretics of congress.” Encouraged by this success, the centralists of the 
province of Guatemala rose in open rebellion, and extirpated the republicans. 

These outrages roused the indignation of the inhabitants of Ban Balvador, 
who resolved to avenge the patriots of Guatemala. Accordingly, on the oth 
of March, 1827, their army appeared before the gates of the capital, ana 
threatened it with complete destruction. But religious fanaticism was too 
powerful to be easily intimidated. The priests ran, exhorting the people to 
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take arms ; the nuns and other women assembled with knives in their hands 
swearing that every enemy of their religion should perish by their hands. The 
army of San Salvador was in the issue entirely defeated. 

HEPUBLICAN3 AND CENTnALISTS 

The other provinces of Guatemala were in a like condition. In Nicaragua 
the streets were barricaded, the chief centralist and his soldiers massacred’ 
part of the city burned to the ground, and the two parties so exasperated 
against each other that, for three months, even an ambassador could not be 
sent from one to the other. The war continued with but little intermission 
for two years, at which time (1829) the troops of San Salvador, under General 
Morazan, again marched against Guatemala. After three days’ continual 
battle, the city was taken. A scene of stern retribution followed. The leaders 
of the centralists were exhed, the convents opened and sacked, monastic orders 
abolished, the nuns sent from the country, and the archbishop driven into 
exile. 

In 1831, Morazan was elected president of the republic; and for eight 
years managed the public affairs with a degree of quiet long unknown to the 
country. But at the expiration of his second term, signs of faction began to 
reappear. Many of the banished centralists had maintained a correspondence 
with tho.se at home, _ some even venturing to return. These attentively 
watched an opportunity to recover their lost ascendency. They found a 
leader in the notorious Carrera, a mulatto who from an obscure station had 
raised himself to the command of numerous parties who infested the highroads. 
This individual kept the country in a state of continual ferment, and, though 
often defeated, he still managed to rally round him the priests, Indians, and 
most of the centralists. The capital and other cities were several times taken, 
and shocking excesses committed on the opposite faction. Morazan was 
finally driven into exile, and with him fell the republican party .*> 

hepublic divided into constituent states 

From that time on the "republic of Ccntnal America” was only a geo- 
graphical conception. Every one of the five states had its own independent 
government and all attempts to restore the union failed on account of inner 
cliscord, or were defeated by force of arms. The defeat of the allies by Carrera 
at Ai’ada (February 2nd, 1851) was a severe blow to the federalists. All that 
could be attained after that wore treaties between the single states for the 
preservation of peace and for the promotion of commerce. A political union 
with a joint congress in the style of the North American Union appeared to 
be an impossibility. There were as many separate governments and presi- 
dents as there were states. Internal quarrels and party disputes, a supreme 
magistracy without authority and mutual rivalries weakened political power. 
Thus it came about that William Walker, a North American adventurer of 
courage and enterprise, was able to make himself commander-in-chief in 
Nicaragua and maintained a dictatorial power for some years, until finally 
in an attack upon Honduras he was seized by the English and delivered up 
to the magistrates who had him shot in Truxillo. A political execution took 
place shortly afterwards in Costa Rica also, and the former president, Rafael 
Mora, who had attempted to regain his earlier position by force of arms, was 
captured and .shot in San ,Tos6. The war in Mexico had an influence upon 
Central America, where aristocratic, democratic, and clerical elements were 
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continually warring against one another. Here also liberals and conservatives 
were ranged against each other and fought for the supremacy. Under these 
circumstances the able General Carrera of Guatemala attained to dictatorial 
authority. Unlike the Mexican General Juarez he leaned for support on the 
clerical and conservative party, so that he was accused of conspiring with 
Emperor Maximilian and of seeking after monarchical power. But before 
the sanguinary tragedy of Queretaro was ended Carrera died suddenly. A 
few months later Barrios of San Salvador, who for years had been his opponent 
and rival, upon his attempt to regain the presidency was shot in his former 
capital by the command of his victorious successor Duenas. After that the 
five states of Central America continued in the old way without central 
authority and without influence on the political conditions of the two hemis- 
pheres, d 

In 1884 and 1885 another attempt was made under the influence of Presi- 
dent Barrios of Guatemala to unite the Central American states in federation, 
but this attempt failed like the others before it. In 1895 Honduras, Salvador 
and Nicaragua united in the Greater Republic of Central America but before 
the new system had gone into operation, a revolution in Salvador (1898) pre- 
vented the execution of the plan although a diet had been convened and 
administrative officials appointed. The Greater Republic was dissolved 
into its separate states. 

The individual histories of the Central American states deal mainly with 
internal disturbances or quarrels with one another and have little hiterest 
for the rest of the world or influence on its history. Nicaragua made treaties 
with Spain (1850), Belgium (1858), France (1859), and the United States 
(1867) concerning the neutrality of a Nicaraguan Canal; and in 1884 the 
United States negotiated the Frelinghuysen-Zarala Treaty with Nicaragua 
according to which the United States was to build the canal, but the treaty 
was not ratified. The Nicaragua Canal Association and its efforts were 
mentioned in connection with the Panama Canal. The Nicaragua route 
appears now to be definitely abandoned.^ 





CHAPTER VIII 
BRAZIL 

The first person who discovered the coast of Brazil was Vicente Yaiiez 
Pinzon, who had sailed with Columbus on his first voyage as commander and 
master of the Niiia. Seven years afterwards he and his nephew Arias 
obtained a commission to go in search of new countries and trade in any 
which Columbus had not previously appropriated. The Pinzons set 
sail from Palos in December, 1499, made the Cape Verds, then steered to 
the southwest, and were the first Spaniards who crossed the line and lost 
sight of the north star. They saw land on January 26th, 1500, to which 
Vicente gave the name of Cape Consolation, but which is now called Cape 
St. Augustine. From hence they coasted along toward the north. Vicente 
continued his course till he came to the Orinoco, then made for the islands, 
and sailed homeward, losing two of his three ships by the way. The coast 
which Pinzon had discovered lay within the Portuguese limits of demarca- 
tion, and before ho reached Europe it had been taken possession of by the 
nation to whom it was allotted.^ 

The Portuguese king Emmanuel determined to send a fleet to establish 
friendship and a treaty of commerce with the king of Calcutta. For the 
command of this fleet, which consisted of ten caravels, and three larger ves- 
sels, a hidalgo was chosen. It was determined that the fleet should sail on 
the 9th of March, 1500. On the 14th of March the fleet passed the Canaries 
and to profit by the prevailing northeast trade wind they stood so much to 
the westward that, on the 21st of April they met with signals of land, and 
late the following day they saw a large round mountain with small hills which 
were the highest portions of the Sierra, now called Aimores. Cabral gave the 
mountain the name of Mount Pascal [because it was Easter time], and the 
land he called Vera Cruz. Emmanuel was so delighted with the discovery 
of Vera Cruz that he resolved to send out another squadron to explore min- 
utely its extent; and it appears that three caravels were ordered to sail upon 
this project from the Tagus on the 1st of May, 1501, but there is a consider- 
able doubt who was the commander of them; some say it was Amerigo Ves- 
pucci, others that it was Gonzalo Collho.c 
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NATIVES OP BRAZIL 

At the time when the'Portuguese invaded Brazil more than a hundred 
peoples of different religions, customs, and institutions occupied and dis- 
puted with one another the space comprised between the two great rivers 
— the La Plata and the Amazon. The most ancient of these tribes, that of 
the Tapuyas, had dominated all the coast between the mouths of the two 
rivers. Shortly before the arrival of the Europeans this tribe had been vio- 
lently dispossessed and driven out by the Tupis, who were the absolute 
masters of these shores at the time when Alvares Cabral planted the Portu- 
guese flag on the soil of astonished Brazil. The name Tupis would be enough 
to reveal_the_ power and the pride of those who bore it for its etymological 
signification is tha,t of thunder and divinity; their god was called Tupan. 
The great family of Tupis was divided into sixteen tribes, forming as many 
separate and distinct republics which a common danger could reunite into 
a powerful confederation. 

The Tupis wore absolutely no clothing; they dyed their bodies red, all 
except the face. The men wore a ring in the lower lip, and the women had 
long earrings reaching to their shoulders. Their life, which approached nature 
very closely, freed them from most of the diseases caused hy civilisation. 
They had, moreover, found a way of getting along without physicians. When 
they thought their relatives and friends had suffered too long they admin- 
istered to them a well-aimed blow of a hammer on the head, in guise of a 
remedy, telling them it was better to die quickly than to suffer first only to 
die afterwards. Human flesh they considered a great delicacy, and they ate 
not only their enemies, but also their sick relatives, and even their sick 
children. Of the little ones, the father and mother made only a mouthful, 
but if they were adults they profited by the occasion to give a little family 
feast. The Tupis recognised neither kings nor princes. The only supremacy 
they admitted was that of their old men who met in council to decide on 
the affairs of the tribe. 

Another people not less remarkable than the Tupis were the Tapudias, 
who after having owned a part of Brazil were now relegated to its extreme 
northern part. They were a warlike and vagabond tribe, leading a nomadic 
life in free space. The Tapudias were tall, and very strong, with long black 
hair and brown skin. This people was divided into about twenty-four trib^ 
of different names who spread over the banks of the Sahara, of the Rio 
Grande, and of the northern Parahyba. Other races of less importance 
covered the immense stretch of land newly conquered by the Portuguese, 
some of them docile and ready to submit to the yoke of the conqueror; others 
impatient of foreign domination and disposed to resist to the uttermost. 

METHOD OF COLONISATION 

John III, the son and successor of Emmanuel, adopted for Brazil the sys- 
tem of colonisation which had first been thought of for the Azores and for 
Madeira, He divided the counti’y into hereditary captaincies, and granted 
them to the Portuguese nobles whom he found disposed to risk the adventure 
and to found settlements which might have to be defended by force, in 
reality these concessions were nothing else than the right of _ conquest wnicn 
the sovereign granted to his vassals. With the exception of mmctmg capital 
punishment and of coining money, the authority of those ohtammg the con- 
cessions was almost as unlimited as it was uncontrolled. It was only neces- 
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sary to subdue or dispossess the old proprietors. That was not always an 
easy task. ^ 

The first holder of a Portuguese captaincy was Martim Affonso de Sousa 
who explored the coast in the vicinity of the Hio Janeiro or River of Janu- 
ary, so called because he reached it the first day of that month, Martim 
Affonso, who discovered the island of the Magi, the island of San Sebastian 
and Cape Saint Vincent, understood how to win the friendship of the natives 
of the country, and established himself among them without striking a blow. 

Pedro de Goes, to whom the king gave a concession of thirty leagues of 
coast between Saint Vincent and Espiritu Santo, was obliged to leave the land 
after five years of disastrous struggles with the savages. The beautiful bay, 
known by the name of bay of San Salvador, was conceded to Francisco 
Pereira Coutinho on the one condition — that he should found there a city 
and permanent settlements, either by subduing the natives or by civilising 
them. 

The individual concessions made by the court of Lisbon with such exten- 
sive powers might at a desired moment excite the spirit of enterprise and thus 
facilitate Portuguese emigration to Brazil; but it would not have been good 
policy to let things go on for long in that way. The ties between the colony 
and the mother country were becoming looser every day; the captains-general 
abused their authority : the property, the honour, and the lives of the colonists 
were in their hands; complaints, alternately energetic and pathetic, mounted 
even to the throne. Joao III understood the necessity of re-establishing the 
supreme authority over all these petty tyrannies. The powers of the conces- 
sioners were taken away, and a governor-general was clothed with the pleni- 
tude of civil and military authority over all Portuguese Brazil. 

The first representative of the I'oyal authority was Thome de Sousa. The 
governor-general left in April, 1549, and after two months of sailing arrived 
in the bay of San Salvador. Thomd, without wasting any time, laid the 
foundations of a city which he named San Salvador. After four years of 
labour and success, when he had subdued and pacified the coast and started 
the colony on a road of prosperity where it seemed it had nothing to do but 
go forward, Thomd de Sousa, thinldng he had done enough both for the good 
of others and for his own glory, asked for his recall. He was succeeded by 
Edward da Costa, under whose government the Jesuits distinguished them- 
selves by a redoubling of apostolic zeal, which did more than arms for the 
definitive triumph of the Portuguese. In the midst of inevitable struggles, 
which broke out more often perhaps than was at first thought probable, 
Portugal ended by establishing its authority over the immense colony. 

The death of Joao HI placed on the throne his grandson Dom Sebastian, 
who at that time was only three years old and was the grandson, on his moth- 
er’s side, of the emperor Charles V. The regency followed in regard to Brazil 
the policy which had been adopted in the preceding reign. The governor- 
general Mem de Sa, who succeeded Dom Edward, was appointed for an indef- 
inite period and was, more than his predecessors, subject to the influence of 
the Jesuits. The administration of Louis de Brito, who succeeded Mem de 
Sa, saw the division of Brazil into two independent and separate provinces. 
Bahia was the residence of one of the governors; the other established him- 
self at San Sebastian, on the gulf of Rio Janeiro. But the court of Lisbon 
soon gave up the idea of dividing Brazil into two provinces, and the gov- 
ernment of San Sebastian was again united to that of Bahia under the direc- 
tion of Brito. He was succeeded by Lorenzo de Veiga in the fatal_ year in 
which Dom Sebastian and the flower of the Portuguese nobility perished on 
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the battlefields of Morocco (1578). The consequences are well known of 
this death of the king of Portugal, who left no children, and whose kinadom 
fell into the greedy and ambitious hands of Philip II. 


BRAZIL BECOMES SPANISH 

All the Portuguese colonies passed to the power of the Spaniards and 
Brazil shared the common lot. The change of mother-country was disas- 
trous for the colony. The hatred which Philip II and Queen Elizabeth had 
for each other brought their two countries into a war whose counteraction 
was felt even on the shores of the New World. Robert Witherington, Thomas 
Cavendish, and James Lancaster came in turn to devastate these coasts and 
brought thither destruction by fire and sword. Philip II died without having 
done Brazil anything but harm. Philip III, his successor, sent Dom Pedro 
Bottelhq as a govenior to the colony, and he developed a certain zeal in the 
exploration of the interior of the country. The Jesuits seconded his efforts 
and extended their influence to the most remote parts of the vast colony. 
Diego de Menezes, who succeeded Bottelho, conceived the project of conquer- 
ing and colonising the mouth of the Amazon River. It was time to think 
of it. This part of the coast was already very much frequented by the armed 
vessels of France and of Holland. The French had already established them- 
selves on the large and beautiful island of Maranhao, a hundred leagues south- 
east of the mouth of the Amazon. It was at this moment that a Portuguese 
expedition destined to conquer the north of Brazil was placed under the 
orders of Jerome _de Albuquerque, who attacked the French in their new 
possessions, defeating them and forcing them to evacuate the island. Almost 
at the same time Castillo Branco drove out the Dutch who were trafficking 
on the northern bank; but he irritated profoundly the natives of the country 
by his cruelty, and obliged the central government to depose him. What he 
had attempted was soon accomplished by Maciel and Vasconcellos. 

However, the Portuguese were soon to find themselves in the presence of 
new enemies come from Europe. On March 7th, 1624, a Dutch fleet appeared 
at the bar of San Salvador. The defenders of the city, seized by an inex- 
plicable panic, abandoned it, and the Dutch were soon masters of San Salva- 
dor. The Portuguese, however, were not slow in avenging the shame of this 
defeat, and the capital of Brazil soon fell into the hands of its former masters. 


TRANSFER OF PORTUGUESE EMPIRE TO BRAZm 

Dom Pedro, the husband and uncle of the queen of Portugal, had had 
the title of king without the authority. At his death, in 1786, his wife 
Maria, the first of that name, continued to govern. She soon witnessed the 
death of her eldest son, the heir presumptive, a young prince who carried to 
the tomb the love and the hope of Portugal. His brother Dom Joao de 
Braganza became prince of Brazil and at the same time crown prince. Dom 
Joao was animated with loyal intentions. He was of a religious spirit, a nmn 
of amiable and gentle maimers; but the revolutionary convulsions which 
were overturning Europe demanded other qualities of princes jealous of 
maintaining their power. Portugal would have liked to remain neutral 
during the great struggle which was dividing France and England. Old 
treaties and intimate relations made it incline towards the cabinet of St. 
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James. In 1806 an English fleet appeared in the waters of the Tagus. 
Portugal received in its ports vessels of the enemies of France from Europe 
and America; the neutrality was openly violated in a thousand cases. Na- 
poleon threatened. Promises were made to him and were not kept. Soon 
a French army of invasion appeared on the frontiers of Portugal at the same 
time that Commodore Sidney Smith blocked the mouth of the royal river. 
The English ambassador gave the regent the alternative of sending the fleet 
back to England or of using it to transport the family of Braganza to its Bra- 
zilian possessions, in order to protect it from the influence and perhaps from 
the arms of France. Portugal was invaded; Brazil was intact. The choice 
of Dom Joiio could not long be doubtful. He decided in favour of a brilliant 
exile, and on November 29th, in the morning, the Portuguese fleet left the 
shores of the home land carrying towards the New World the hope and the 
fortunes of the monarchy. 

On the 19th of the following January it reached Bahia, where the royal 
family was received with enthusiastic demonstrations of devotion. How- 
ever, Bahia was only a stage in the flight of the princes; it was Rio Janeiro 
which they had chosen for the provisional capital of their government. Their 
resolution was determined by the admirable situation of the bay, perhaps 
the most magnificent in the world, and by the facility of its relations with 
Europe, America, Africa, India, and the islands of the southern sea. It was 
in a sense the centre of the commercial world. Dom Joao was received there 
in the same way as at Bahia. One of the first cares of the regent was to open 
the ports of Brazil to the commerce of countries at peace with Portugal — 
that is, England and the allies of England. 

On April 1st, 1808, the prince-regent abolished by another decree all the 
limitations which had been put on Brazilian industry. Everyone was free 
to establish factories and manufactures; in a word, instead of trying as 
formerly to make Brazil subservient to the mother country, every effort was 
made to free it and to make it independent of the rest of the world. Almost 
at the same time the regent established a printing press at Rio Janeiro. That 
was a definite triumph over the old spirit which had till then animated the 
masters of Brazil. They had seen a danger in the diffusion of light which it 
was now desired to spread abroad. It was time; the country was plunged 
in an ignorance of which nothing can give a just idea. But, if there was 
much to do, it must at least be admitted that much was done. The first 
press served to print a gazette. Brazil thus possessed the most powerful 
instrument of modern civilisation. 

EEACTION 

The Brazilians emerged promptly from the sort of moral lethargy in 
which they had been kept intentionally. It was the commencement of a 
new era. But the influence of the court of Lisbon was not as great perhaps 
as had at first been thought. There was an undercurrent of opposition to 
it, and disagreements arose between the colonists and the guests who had just 
arrived from the mother-country. However, a decree of December 15th, 
1815, raising Brazil from its secondary position of a province and colony to 
the dignity of a kingdom, reanimated the benevolent dispositions of the 
nationalists. They warmly applauded this move of a wise policy which 
united under a common appellation the united states of Portugal, of the 
Algarvea, and of Brazil. Almost at the same time Queen Maria died; her 
intelligence had already been dead for a long time. The prince-regent took 
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the title of king under the name of Joao YI. However, the causes of fric- 
tion which existed between the Brazilians and the Portuguese had increased 
rather than diminished. Events in Europe recalled the king to Lisbon (1821), 
and from that time a revolution was certain. Brazil, understanding the 
necessity of a political change, decided to form a representative chamber 
The preparatory assembly of electors was dispersed by force, and there were 
scenes of deplorable violence. 

Soon Joao VI more or less voluntarily renounced his rights over Brazil, 
and his son Dom Pedro was solemnly proclaimed constitutional emperor. 
The constitution, being once promised, had to be given to Brazil. Deputies 
from the provinces assembled at Rio Janeiro. The emperor thought he could 
discover republican tendencies among them and dissolved the chamber. 
Dom Pedro hin^elf then offered a plan of a constitution to which the authori- 
ties swore allegiance on March 25th, 1824. 

As a result of this constitution, which contained wise and liberal prin- 
ciples enough, Brazil enjoyed a few months of tranquillity and the govern- 
ment appeared to gain power, Unfortunate wars with the governments of 
Buenos Ayres and Montevideo, internal difficulties, which instead of dimin- 
ishing went on increasing, soon moved the emperor to decide to give up the 
crown to his son and to leave the country. This great event took place on 
April 7th, 1831. The next day a provisional council of regency was formed 
and the day after that the imperial prince was borne in triumph into the 
cathedral and proclaimed emperor under the name of Pedro II. On the 13th 
of the same month an English vessel and a French vessel left the shores of 
Brazil carrying to Cherbourg him who had been Pedro I and the young 
princess Dona Maria, his daughter.^ 

MISTAKES OF PEDRO I 

Dom Pedro was not a tyrant; none but his calumniators have ever desig- 
nated him as such; yet his errors were great and manifold. Endowed with 
natural talent yet devoid of prudence, an admirer of the representative form 
of government in perspective yet ever shrinking from its practical enforce- 
ment, energetic and yet inconstant — he was better qualified to achieve the 
liberation of Brazil than to direct the subsequent march of her government. 
Under the existing circumstances when Dom Pedro ascended the throne, it 
was an administrator rather than a hero that was required. Neither the 
ancient colonial institutions nor the circumstances of the people had been 
favourable to the promotion of the martial spirit. In case of war the employ- 
ment of foreign military became a matter of urgency, and hence that odious 
and inextinguishable rivalry which was attended with fatal results. His 
frequent and extensive creations of nobility were also the result of an error 
equally glaring. Nobility could in Brazil be regarded in no_ other light than 
as the honorary recompense of merit, and the profuse and injudicious man- 
ner in which it was misapplied instead of elevating those on whom it was 
bestowed, tended rather on the other hand to sink and to vilify the institu- 
tion. _ _ 

These were, however, minor errors. His greatest, and the one which 
caused his overthrow was his never having known how_ to constitute himself 
truly and entirely a Brazilian. This circumstance, by irritating the jealousy 
and self-love of his subjects, gradually deprived him of all that 4cl_at with 
which the independence and his illustrious origin had invested hirn; the 
French Revolution of 1830 gave an increased impulse to the public mind; the 
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foreign troops were disbanded, the native military extended their sympathies 
to the exaltado party without experiencing any interposition on the part of 
the authorities, and revolution thus became inevitable, e 

BEAZIL 'UNDEE PEDEO II 

The new emperor, Pedro II, was not yet six years old; accordingly, he 
was placed under the guardianship of Josh Bonifacio de Andrada, and’ the 
regency bestowed by the Cortes on the three senators, Francisco de Lima e 
Silva, Vergueira, and Caravellas. On June 17th a new board of regency was 
appointed. Padre Feijo was named minister of justice in July and succeeded 
in restoring order in Rio. But in the provinces there was almost continual 
revolution, either by the federalists (exaltados) or by the reactionary (res- 
tauradors) adherents of Dom Pedro I. A law was passed on November 7th, 
1831, practically prohibiting the slave trade, but it was never enforced. Two 
years later the board of regency removed Andrada and put in his place the 
marquis dTtanhaem, and the bishop of Chrysopolis took charge of the young 
prince’s education. Dom Pedro refused the invitation to return to Brazil 
made him by the reactionary party. In the same year the chamber of depu- 
ties refused to consider a bill introduced by Ferreira Franza declaring all 
children of slave parents free at birth. On September 24th of the year fol- 
lowing Pedro I died in Lisbon, and so cut short the opposition movement, led 
by the Andradas, in favour of his restoration. 

On October 12th, 1835, as the result of long discussion of constitutional 
reforms, and the passage of an Acts Addicional, the board of regency was 
abolished and a single regent. Padre Feiio, appointed. At the same time 
the policy of universal suffrage gained largely and the provinces acquired 
local self-government. The regent was elected by the people in the same 
way that they chose legislators, instead of being chosen by the legislators. 
But Feijo’s regency lost ground before the increasing conservative sentiment 
in the chamber, as well as because of the fresh revolts in Para and Rio 
Grande, the former suppressed in January only with the assistance of a 
British fleet. The conservatives accused him of conniving at the revolts, if 
not actually promoting them. 

In September, 1837, Padre Feijo resigned and the two constitutional par- 
ties of liberals and conservatives were definitely formed, the conservative 
leader Pedro d’ Araujo Lima succeeding Feijo. This conservative regency 
was as bitterly attacked by the liberal opposition as the liberal Feijo’s was by 
the conservatives when they were in opposition, and the next years were 
filled with continued quarrels between the regent and the legislature. A 
revolution in Bahia in 1837 and 1838, aiming to set up a republic of Bahia 
to last until Pedro attained his majority, was finally suppressed. The regency 
of Dona Januaria, an older sister of Pedro II was also suggested. In 1838 
there was a dangerous revolution in Maranhao, and the insurgents in Rio 
Grande do Sul invaded Santa Catharina. Congress, with its liberal majority, 
stood ready to vote the immediate majority of Dom Pedro, but was blocked 
by the cabinet. In 1840 Araujo Lima suspended congress, which was on the 
point of carrying through the liberal programme and doing away with the 
regency, and recalled Vasconcellos to the cabinet. With the consent of the 
prince he was declared emperor and of age on July 23rd. The chamber of 
deputies was then dissolved, and a new election held in the autumn resulting 
in a great liberal victory. 

In 1841 the liberal ministry with tiollanda Cavalcanti at its head was 
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forced out by the independence of the young and scholarly emperor, and a 
conservative cabinet entered office on March 23rd, the marquis of Faranagua 
being premier. The revolt in Maranhao was put down by General Lima, who 
was made baron of Caxias. Dorn Pedro was crowned on July 17th The 
Paranagua ministry was succeeded by another conservative cabinet on Feb- 
ruary 20th, 1843, the marquis of Parana being premier. On May 30th Dorn 
Pedro married Theresa Christina, princess of Bourbon and the Two Sicilies. 
In 1844 the liberals again came into power, the viscount de Macah4 forming 
a ministry on February 2nd. 

After ten years’ fighting in Rio Grande do Sul, in which Garibaldi first 
distinguished himself, the revolt there was suppressed by De Caxias on March 
1st, 1845. The British parliament on August 8th passed the Aberdeen Bill, 
giving English vessels the right to pursue slavers into Brazilian waters, because 
of the failure on the part of the Brazilian government to live up to its con- 
vention with the British government secretly and unauthorisedly signed on 
November 13th, 1826. On May 2nd, 1846, Torres formed a liberal ministrv 
to succeed De Macah^’s. 

A cabinet led by Caravellas was formed on May 22d, 1847. De Maeahe 
succeeded Caravellas as premier on March 8th, 1848, but held office only until 
the 31st of May, when Paula de Sousa formed another short-lived liberal 
cabinet, displaced on September 29th by the marquis de Olinda and the first 
conservative ministry for four years. The liberals revolted in Pernambuco, 
but were suppressed in May, 1849, by the president of the province and Gen- 
eral Coelho. Complete aixmesty followed this the last revolt in the early 
years of Dom Pedro’s reign. In 1849 yellow fever first appeared in Brazil, 
and created a strong sentiment against the slave-trade. In this year the 
marquis of Olinda disagreed with his cabinet on the policy to be carried out 
in the La Plata, and was replaced on October 8th by the marquis of Monte 
Alegre. In July, 1850, an agreement was arrived at between Brazil and Great 
Britain as to the pursuit of slavers by British vessels. Dom Pedro encour- 
aged the growth of an abolitionist party, and on September 4th a bill was 
passed facilitating the repression of the slave trade. The province of Ama- 
zons, the first since the independence of the empire, was formed from the old 
captaincy of Rio Negro, which since 1822 had been a part of Para. 

To preserve the independence of Paraguay and Uruguay, which Rosas, 
dictator of Buenos Ayres, was attempting to force back into the Argentine 
Confederation, Brazil, in 1851, joined Entre Rios and Corrientes and relieved 
Montevideo, whence Rosas was driven back to Buenos Ayres and defeated 
at Monte-Caseros, on February 3rd, 1852. Dom Pedro forced the conserva- 
tive ministry out and replaced it, September 3rd, 1853, by a “conciliation 
cabinet,” which included some liberal members and left neither party in the 
opposition. There were no disembarkations from slave-ships in this year. 
Immigration, from Germany especially, began; the Bank of Brazil, with a 
capital of 30,000,000 milreis, was established; the first railroads were built; 
and there was general prosperity. The province of Parana was created 
during this year. Towards the end of the year 1854 valuable gold mines 
were discovered in northern Brazil. 

Upon the death of the marquis de Parana in 1858 the “conciliation 
party,” now led by Olinda, was speedily overthrown by the reorganised con- 
servatives, and Abaeti formed a cabinet on December ”2th. The Abaeti 
ministry, however, was unable to meet the financial crisis, which had fol- 
lowed the previous period of prosperity, and was succeeded on August 10th 
lay a cabinet led by Ferraz. On May 2nd, 1861, a third conservative cabinet 
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was formed by De Caxias. Several of the more prominent leaders of the party 
joined the opposition, and in 1862 Zacarias de Vasconcellos, one of the con- 
servatives who had joined the liberal opposition, was intrusted with the 
formation of a new ministry on May 24th, but the financial situation was too 
much for him. Olinda was summoned to form a new cabinet on the 30th 
of the same month. Renewed difficulty with Great Britain resulted from 
the arrest on the charge of drunkenness and disorderly conduct of three 
British naval officers; the British claims for damages were not satisfactorily 
answered and several Brazilian ships were seized in retaliation during the 
last week of December and early in the following January, 

In 1863 the conservative party was crushingly defeated in the elections, 
and at about the same time the finances of the country began to mend. There 
were rapid ministerial changes in 1864, due to the quarrels between the lib- 
erals and the conservatives who allied themselves with them, and nearly held 
the balance of power. Zacarias again became president of the council on 
January J5th, only to be succeeded on August 31st by Furtado. 

WAIl WITH I’AUAQUAY 

The difficulty with Great Britain was satisfactorily arranged; but in 
Uruguay Brazil secretly sided with the insurgents under General Flores, 
made heavy demands on the Uruguayan government, and, after the refusal 
of these, threatened to blockade the country. As a result of this policy, 
President Lopez of Paraguay declared war on Brazil, having previously and 
without warning captured a Brazilian ship in the Paraguay. In November 
the Brazilian army invaded Uruguay, and in December, with Flores, Brazil’s 
insurgent ally, captured Paysandu. Simultaneously Brazil was entered by 
Paraguayan forces. Flores became president of Uruguay in February, Mon- 
tevideo being taken on the 20th, and on the 22nd joined Brazil against Lopez’s 
policy. Argentina became a member of this alliance on May 8th, 1865. Brazil 
bore the brunt of this war, largely increased both army and navy, borrowed 
,£5,000,000 in London, and issued many paper notes. The Brazilian fleet won 
the sanguinary battle of Riachuelo on June 11th, and on September 17th the 
Paraguayan army which invaded Brazil was surrounded and forced to surren- 
der, The marquis Olinda again became ministerial president on May 12th. 

In 1866 Zacarias de Vasconcellos formed a new liberal ministry. The 
allies advanced a little, crossed the Parana, won the battles of Confluencia, 
Estero Bellaco, and Tuynty, were unsuccessful in the assault of Curupaity, 
on September 22nd, and soon afterwards were put under the command of 
De Caxias. In November all national slaves were emancipated by the empe- 
ror, and throughout the country many others were manumitted so that they 
might enter the army. A decree was published on December 6th, opening, 
after September 7th, 1867, to foreign navigation the Amazon, Tocantins, Tapa- 
jos, Madeira, and Sao I'rancisco. In 1867 the Uruguayan forces left the 
field, as did many of the Argentinian troops, and the Brazilians thus left fac- 
ing the Paraguayans wore attacked by cholera. Toward the end of the year 
Caxias began operations against liumaita. 

The Zacarias ministry resigned on July 14th, 1868, because of the em- 
peror’s appointment of a conservative senator. A conservative cabinet was 
formed on July 16th, led by the viscount de Itaborahy. The liberal chamber 
of deputies voted no confidence in this government, and on the 20th the 
chamber was dissolved, the conservatives carrying the September elections. 
At the front the allies passed the fortifications of Curupaity and liumaita on 
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Febraary 17th and 19th. Lopez then fortified Tebicuary, and as he retreated 
the Brazilians took possession of the deserted fortifications. Two unsuccess- 
ful attacks of the allies on Humaita on July 16th and 18th were followed by 
the capture of that fortress on the 25th. Lopez retired from Tebicuary to 
Villeta, where Caxias was repulsed on November 15th. But after a month’s 
fighting he took the town on December 17th. On the 27th Lomas Valentinas 
was sharply attacked by the allies, to whom it was surrendered on the 30th. 
Lopez, however, escaped. Asuncion was occupied on January 2iid, 1869 by 
the Brazilians. Caxias left the front, without authorisation, and threw 'the 
army into great disorder. Dorn Pedro’s son-in-law, the count d’Eu, took 
the command and reorganised the allies, which gradually drove Lopez back. 
At the end of the year only a few Brazilian troops were left in Paraguay, 

END OF THE WAR 

On March 1st, 1870, the Brazilians on the Aquidaban defeated Lopez, 
who was killed in battle. A provisional peace was made on June 2nd, and a 
provisional government established at Asuncion on August 15th. At home 
the conservative ministry with Itaborahy at its head blocked the emperor’s 
measure for the abolition of slavery. The cabmet was therefore dismissed, 
and a new ministry, conservative but abolitionist, created by De Sao Vicente 
in August; a second ministry with the same premier was formed in October. 
In February, 1871, a negro insurrection in Minas Geraes was discovered and 
suppressed. The viscount de Rio Branco formed a new ministry on March 
7th. During the absence of the emperor and empress on a tour to Europe, 
in the regency of the princess imperial, Izabel, the senate passed an elaborate 
and complex emancipation bill on September 27th, The adoption of this 
measure was a personal triumph for the mi nister Rio Branco. In 1872 Brazil 
received from Paraguay the disputed territory north of the Apa and Igatim 
and between the Paraguay and Parana rivers. A peace treaty was ratified 
between Paraguay and Brazil alone, ie., not with Argentina and Uruguay, 
the other members of the alliance, on March 26th. The other members of the 
alliance made peace separately. 

In 1875 Rio Branco’s cabinet retired, De Caxias imited the conservative 
party, which split on the question of emancipation, and on June 25th formed 
a new ministry. The government borrowed £5,000,000, but was unable 
to meet its deficits. Boundary commissions were appointed by the Bolivian 
and Brazilian governments, but their work was hardly begun when it stopped 
because of the dishonesty of the head of the Bolivian committee. Late in 
the year 1877 the prime minister quarrelled with the emperor over electoral 
reform, insisting on direct statutory provisions for the necessary change, 
whereas Dom Pedro held constitutional amendment the only lawful method. 
The conservative cabinet thereupon resigned, and on January 6th, 1878, 
Consansao de Sinimbu formed a liberal c^inet, the first for ten Y^^rs. The 
Amazon and Madeira rivers were thoroughly explored and chartra by an 
officer of the United States Navy. In 1879 a ministerial crisis in the begin- 
ning of the year resulted from the ruling that no provincial governors should 
be members of the cabinet.^ 


CHANGE IN SENTIMENT TOWARDS PEDRO II 

Under the long reign of Dom Pedro II progress and material prosperity 
made steady advancement in Brazil. Occasional political outbreaks occurred. 
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but none of very serious nature except in Rio Grande do Sul, where a long 
guerilla warfare was carried on against the imperial authority. The emperor 
occupied himself to a far greater extent with economic development of his 
people and country than with active political life. Unostentatious in his 
habits, Dom Pedro always had at heart the true interests of the Brazilians. 
Himself a highly-educated man, he sincerely desired to further the cause of 
education, and devoted a large portion of his time to the study of this 
(juestion. Ilis extreme liberalism prevented his opposing the spread of the 
socialist doctrines preached far and wide by Benjamin Constant. Begun 
about 1880, this propaganda took deep root in the educated classes, creating 
a desire for change and culminating in the military conspiracy of November, 
1889, by which monarchy was replaced by a republican form of government. 

At lirst the revolutionary propag.anda produced no personal animosity 
against the emperor, who continued to bo treated by his people with every 
mark of respect and affection, but this state of things gradually changed, In 
1864 the princess laabel, the eldest daughter of the emperor and empress, 
had married the count d’Eu, a member of the Orleans family. The marriage 
was never popular in the country, owing partly to the fact that the count 
d’Eu was a reserved man who made few intimate friends and never attempted 
to become a favourite. Princess Izabel was charitable in many ways, always 
ready to take her full share of the duties falling upon her as the future 
empress, and thoroughly realising the responsibilities of her position; but 
she was greatly influenced by the clerical party and the priesthood, and she 
thereby incurred the hostility of the progressives. When Dom Pedro left 
Brazil for the purpose of making a tour through Europe and the United 
States he ai)pointod Princess Izabel to act as regent, and she showed herself 
so swayed in political questions by church influence that liberal feeling 
became more and more anti-dynastic. Another incident which gave strength 
to the opposition was the sudden abolition of slavery without any compen- 
sation to slave-owners. Tho planters, the principal possessors of wealth, 
regarded the measure as unnecessary in view of the act which had been passed 
in 1885 providing for the gradual freeing of all slaves. The arguments used 
were, however, of no avail with tho regent, and the decree was promulgated 
on May 13th, 1888. No active opposition was offered to this measure, but 
the feelings of unrest and discontent spread rapidly. 

Towards tho close of 1888 the emperor returned and was received by the 
populace with every demonstration of affection and esteem. Even among 
the advocates of republicanism there was no intention of dethroning Dom 
Pedro, excepting a few extreme members of tho party, who now gained the 
upper hand. They argued that it would bo much more difficult to carry out 
a successful coup d'Ciat when the good-natured, couliding emperor had been 
succeeded by his more suspicious .and energetic daughter. Discontented offi- 
cers in the army and navy rallied to this idea, and a conspiracy was organised 
to depose the emperor and declare a republic./ 

nunosmoN of rmcfror 

The real intellectual head of tho conspiracy was Benjamin Constant 
Botelho do Magalha.es, teacher of mathematics and natural sciences at the 
national institute for tho blind, who had formerly been a popular teacher at 
the military academy, and hence had a great influence on many officers, 
former pupils of his; with him was Quintino Bocayrena, editor of the Pais. 

Ai’my and navy intended at lirst only to overthrow the ministry, but 
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when the ball got rolling they could not or would not stop it. Early in the 
morning of November 15th, 1889 various regiments, divisions of marine, 
the military pupils, the police and firemen's brigades assembled on Santa 
Anna Place, under the leadership of Deodoro da Fonseca, in front of the large 
barracks with the ministry of war, in which the cabinet had met for consul- 
tatjon. The mam entrance to the barracks was treacherously opened from 
inside, Deodoro entered, the troops fraternised together, and the marshal in 
a violent scene, declared the ministry deposed, and as a satisfaction for the 
army demanded the expatriation of Ouro Preto and of the war minister 
Candida de Oliveira. As yet there was no word of a republic. Ouro tele- 
graphed to the emperor, who was in the summer residence Petropolis, offer- 
ing the resignation of the cabinet and asking for instructions. This so impor- 
tant dispatch was not at once delivered by the emperor’s body physician, 
because ne wanted first to finish his daily system of douches, etc,, and during 
the loss of this valuable time things in the capital took a wholly new turn. 
If the emperor had appeared quickly on the scene in person he might have 
changed matters, for the respect for his person hod remained, although in 
consequence of his illness in latter times the respect for government and throne 
had been much diminished. 


When the emperor in Petropolis finally got news of the events in Rio he 
at once hastened to the city, where he arrived at three in the afternoon; at 
the same time the republic was declared in the town hall by Jos^ de Patro- 
cinio in the "name of the people,” and the army was asked for its assent. 
In vain did the emperor summon Deodoro to him for consultation; the mar- 
shal was not disinclined, but his civil colleagues held him back saying that 
it was now a question of their heads. The imperial family in the palace was 
cut off from all communication, and Ouro Preto, who tried to form a new 
ministry, was mrested in the evening. 

The ‘‘ provisional government ” was constituted on November 15th under 
the presidency of Deodoro, with Benjamin Constant as minister of war. 
Brazil was declared to be a republican federation, and on November 16th the 
emperor was ordered to leave the country with his family within twenty-four 
hours. In the dark of night the imperial family was taken on board the 
cruiser Paranahyba, and on Sunday, the 17th of November, the ship left 
the harbour, this time actually carrying the catafalque of the empire. The 
passenger steamer Alagoas, chartered by the government, which wm waiting 
at the Illia Grande, took the royal family on board and, accompanied by the 
armed cruiser Riachuelo as far as the equator, proceeded to Lisbon, where 
the royal family was welcomed with hearty sympathy by its relatives; the 
poor empress, the ever-faithful companion of her husband, died shortly after- 
wards of a broken heart, at Oporto. The emperor followed her on Decem- 
ber 5th, 1891, and the two are now buried at Lisbon, far from the fatherland 
which they truly and warmly loved.sr 


REPUBLIC OP BRAZIL 

Though the overthrow of the imperial dynasty was totally unexpected 
throughout, the new regime was accepted without any disturbances. Under 
the leadership of General Deodoro da Fonseca a praetorian system of govern- 
ment, in which the military element was all-powerful, came into existence, 
and continued till February, 1891, when a national congress assumed and 
formulated the constitution for the United States of Brazil. The former 
provinces were converted into states, the only right of the federal government 
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to interfere in their administration being for the purposes of national defence 
the maintenance of public order, or the enforcement of the federal laws! 
Under the terms of the constitution the legislative authority is exercised by 
the national congress, with the assent of the president of the republic. 

General da Fonseca and General Floriano Peixoto were elected to fill the 
offices of president and vice-president until the 15th of November, 1894. 
This implied the continuance of praetorian methods of administration. The 
older class of more conservative Brazilians, who had formerly taken part in 
the administration under the emperor, withdrew altogether from public life. 
Many left Brazil and went into voluntary exile, while others retired to their 
estates. In the absence of these more respectable elements, the government 
fell into the hands of a gang of military adventurers and unscrupulous poli- 
ticians, whose only object was to exploit the national resources for their own 
benefit. As a consequence, deep-rooted discontent rapidly arose. A con- 
spiracy, of which Admiral Wandenkolk was the prime instigator, was dis- 
covered, and those who had taken part in it were banished to the distant 
state of Amazonas. Disturbances then broke out in Rio Grande do Sul, in 
consequence of disputes between the official party and the people living in 
the country districts. Under the leadership of Gumercindo Saravia the 
country people broke into open revolt in September, 1891. This outbreak 
was partially suppressed, but afterwards it again burst into flame with great 
vigour. In view of the discontent, conspiracies, and revolutionary move- 
ments, President da Fonseca declared himself dictator. This act, however, 
met with such strong opposition that he resigned office on 23rd of November, 
1891, and Vice-President Floriano Peixoto assumecl the presidency. 

Floriano Peixoto had been accustomed all his life to use harsh measures. 
For the first year of his term of office he kept seditious attempts in check, but 
discontent grew apace. Nor was this surprising to those who knew the cor- 
ruption in the administration. Concessions and subsidies were given broad- 
cast for worthless undertakings in order to benefit the friends of the presi- 
dent. Brazilian credit gave way under the strain, and evidences were not 
wanting at the beginning of 1893 that an outburst of public opinion was not 
far distant. Nevertheless President Peixoto made no effort to reform the 
methods of administration. Meanwhile, the revolution in Rio Grande do 
Sul had revived; and in July, 1893, the federal government was forced to 
send most of the available regular troops to that state to hold the insurgents 
in check. 


EEVOLT OF 1893 

On September 6th prevailing discontent took definite shape in the form 
of a naval revolt in the bay of Rio de Janeiro. Admiral Custodio de Mello 
took command of the naval forces, and demanded the resignation of the pres- 
ident. General Peixoto replied by organising a defence against any attack 
from the squadron. Admiral Mello, finding that his demands were not com- 
plied with, began a bombardment of the city, but did not effect his purpose 
of compelling Peixoto to resign. The foreign ministers then arranged a com- 
promise between the contending parties, to the effect that President Peixoto 
should place no artillery in the city, on condition that Admiral Mello should 
refrain from bombarding the town, provided the president did not place in 
it heavy artillery. Shortly afterwards the cruiser RepuhUca and a transport 
ran the gauntlet of the government forts at the entrance of the bay, and 
proceeded south to the province of Santa Catharina, taking possession of 
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Desterro capital. A provisional government was proclaimed by the insur- 
gents, with headquarters at Desterro, and communication was opened with 
Gumercmdo Saraiya, the leader of the insurrection in Rio Grande do Sul. It 
was proposed that the army of some ten thousand men under his command 
should advance northwards towards Rio de Janeiro, while the insurgent squad- 
ron threatened the city of Rio. In November Admiral Hello left Rio de 
Janeiro in the armoured cruiser Aquidaban and went to Desterro, the naval 
forces in Rio Bay being left in charge of Admiral Saldanha da Gama, an 
ardent monarchist, who had thrown in his lot with the insurgent cause All 
was, apparently, going well with the revolt, Saraiva having invaded the 
states of Santa Catharma and Parana, and defeated the government troops 
in several encounters. Meanwhile, President Peixoto had fortified the 
approaches to the city of Rio de Janeiro, bought vessels of war in Europe and 
the United States, and organised the national guard. 

Early in 1894 dissensions occurred between Saraiva and Hello, which 
prevented any advance of the insurgent forces, and allowed Pei.xoto to per- 
fect his plans. Admiral da Gama, unable to leave the bay of Rio de Janeiro 
on account of lack of transport for the sick and wounded and the civilians 
claiming his protection, could do no more than wait for Admiral Hello to 
return from Desterro. In the mean time the ships bought by President 
Peixoto arrived off Rio de Janeiro and prevented Da Gama from escaping. 
On March 15th, 1894, the rebel forces evacuated their positions on the islands 
of Villegaignon, Cobras, and Enxadas, abandoned their vessels, and were 
received on board two Portuguese warships then in the harbour, whence they 
were conveyed to Montevideo. The action of the Portuguese commander 
was prompted by a desire to save life, for, had the rebels fallen into the hands 
of Peixoto, they would assuredly have been executed. 

When the news of the surrender of Saldanha da Gama reached Gumer- 
cindo Saraiva, then at Curitiba in Parand, he proceeded to retire to Rio 
Grande do Sul. Government troops were despatched to intercept his retreat, 
and in one of the skirmishes which followed Saraiva was killed. The rebel 
army then dispersed. Admiral Mello made an unsuccessful attack on the 
town of Rio Grande, and then sailed to Buenos Ayres, there surrendering the 
rebel squadron to the Argentine authorities, by whom it was immediately 
delivered to the Brazilian government. After six months of civil war peace 
was once more established, but there still remained some small rebel groups 
in Rio Grande do Sul. These were joined by Admiral da Gama and a number 
of the naval officers, who had escaped from Rio de Janeiro; but in June, 
1895, the admiral was killed in a fight with the government troops. After 
the cessation of hostilities, the greatest barbarities were practised upon those 
who, although they had taken no part in the insurrection, were known to 
have desired the overthrow of President Peixoto. The baron Cerro Azul was 
shot down without trial; Marshal de Gama Eza, an old imperial soldier of 
eighty years of age, was murdered in cold blood, and numerous executions of 
men of lesser note took place, among these being two Frenchmen for whose 
death the Brazilian government was subsequently called upon to pay heavy 
compensation. 

General Peixoto was succeeded as president on November 15th, 1894, by 
Doctor Prudente de Moraes Barros. It was a nioot question whether Peixoto, 
after the revolt was crushed, would not declare himself dictator; certainly many 
of his friends were anxious that he should follow this course, but he was broken 
down by the strain which had been imposed upon him, and was glad to sur- 
render his duties. He did not recover his health, and died shortly afterwards. 
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PRESIDENCY OF MORAES 

Prom the first day that he assumed office President Moraes showed that 
he intended to suppress prcetorian systems and reduce militarism to a mini- 
mum. This policy received the approval and sympathy of the majority of 
Brazilians, but naturally met with bitter opposition from the military ele- 
ment. The president gradually drew to him some members of the better 
conservative class to assist in his administration, and felt confident that he 
had the support of public opinion. Early in 1895 murmurings and disorderly 
conduct against the authorities began to take place in the military school at 
llio de Janeiro, which had always been a hotbed of intrigue. Some of the 
officers and students were promptly expelled, and the president closed the 
school for several months. This salutary lesson had due effect, and no more 
discontent was fomented from that quarter. Two great difficulties stood in 
the way of steering the country to prosperity. The first was the chaotic con- 
fusion of the finances resulting from the maladministration of the national 
resources since the deposition of Dom Pedro II, and the corruption that had 
crept into every branch of the public service. Much was done by President 
Moraes to correct abuses, but the task was of too herculean a nature to allow 
of accomplishment within the four years during which he was at the head of 
affairs. The second difficulty was the war waged by religious fanatics under 
the leadership of Antonio Maciel, known as “ Conselheiro," against the con- 
stituted authorities of Brazil. 

The story of Conselheiro is a remarkable one, A native of Pernambuco, 
when a young man he married against the wishes of his mother, who took a 
violent dislike to the bride. Shortly after the marriage the mother assured 
her son that his wife held clandestine meetings with a lover, and stated that 
if he would go to a certain spot not far from the house that evening he would 
himself see that her assertion was true. The mother invented some plea to 
send the wife to the trysting-place, and then, dressing herself in male cloth- 
ing, prepared to come suddenly on the scene as the lover, trusting to be able 
to make her escape before she was recognised. The three met almost simulta- 
neously. Conselheiro, deeming his worst suspicions confirmed, shot and 
killed his wife and his mother before explanations could be offered. He was 
tried and allowed to go at liberty after some detention in prison. From 
that time Conselheiro was a victim of remorse, and to expiate his sin became 
a missionary in the sertao or interior of Brazil, among the wild Jagungo 
people. He built places of worship in many different districts, and at length 
became the recognised chief of the people among whom he had thus 
strangely cast his lot. 

Some few years ago Conselheiro formed a settlement near Canudos, situ- 
ated about four hundred miles inland from Bahia. Difficulty arose between 
the governor of Bahia and this fanatical missionary, with the result that 
Conselheiro was ordered to leave the settlement and take away his people. 
This order was met with a sturdy refusal to move. Early in 1897 a police 
force was sent to eject the settlers, but encountered strong resistance, and 
suffered heavy loss without being able to effect the purpose intended. In 
March, 1897, a body of fifteen hundred troops, with four guns, was despatched 
to bring the Jagun^oes to reason, but was totally defeated. An army com- 
prising some five thousand officers and men was then sent to crush Conselheiro 
and his people at all costs. Little progress was made, the country being dif- 
ficult of access, and the Jagunpoes laying ambuscades at every available place. 
Finally strong reinforcements were sent forward, the minister of war himself 
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proceeding to take command of the army, now numbering nearly thirteen 
thousand men. Canudop besieged and captured in September 1897 
Conselheiro being killed m the final assault. The expense of these expS - 
tions was very heavy, and prevented President MorLs from carrying out 
many of the retrenchments he had planned. j & 


RECENT HISTORY 

Soon after the Canudos affair a conspiracy was hatched to assassinate the 
president. He was watching the disembarkation of some troops when a shot 
was fired which narrowly missed him and killed General Bitencourt the min- 
ister of war. The actual perpetrator of the deed, a soldier, was tried and 
executed, but he was apparently ignorant of the persons who procured his 
services. Three other men implicated in the conspiracy were subsequently 
sentenced to imprisonment for a term of thirty years. The remainder of 
the presidency of Doctor Moraes was uneventful; and on November 15th 
1898, he was succeeded by Doctor Campos Salles, who had previously been 
governor of the state of Sao Paulo. President Salles publicly promised politi- 
cal reform, economy in the administration, and absolute respect for civil 
rights, and speedily made efforts to fulfil these pledges. 

Brazil lacks to-day the first principles of republican government. The 
people have no real voice in the election of congress or president. Political 
representation is governed by groups forming miniature oligarchies in the 
different states, and these autocratically determine how the elections rVihII 
result. Only a small proportion of the population entitled to vote can be 
induced to attend the ballot, those who do so only coming forward because 
of influence brought to bear upon them, and not of their own free will; the 
great mass of the population is not at present capable of understanding the 
meaning of political freedom, and of the responsibility which such a state of 
affairs entails upon the inhabitants of any country where universal suffrage 
is granted./ 


GERMANS IN BKAZIL 

In lato years the question of the German colonisation of Brazil has been 
much discussed. The American press has talked of the " German danger,” 
and of the advisability of enforcing the Monroe Doctrine against Germany’s 
imperialistic schemes. It will be interesting in this connection to notice a 
Brazilian view of the matter as quoted by H. Schuler^ from the Jomal de 
Comercio of December 5th, 1901. “We have been told that Germany is like 
an over-full bee-hive which must find room every year for its swarm of bees,” 
the report declares. Accepting this view of the case, the writer goes on to 
inquire if there is to be found in all the world any regions more suitable, 
richer, or more healthful, than those that Brazil can offer. Here it is asserted 
there is room enough for all, and on no other condition but that the settlers 
shall spread themselves throughout the union, instead of clustering in one 
zone. If such a broadcast dispersal of the German elements can be effected, 
the fusion of the races will go on in a way to produce the most happy results ; 
but on the other hand, should the Germans insist on forming a small colony 
within the state, the results cannot be so favourable. In the one case they 
would take part in the national unity, they would become a new strong 
blended of sundry elements, and would help to produce a people full of 
energy and progressiveness, like the North American nation, which, it is 
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declared, owes many of its good traits to the infusion of German blood. But 
if this desirable end is to be attained, it is declared to be indispensable that 
the German government should repeal the law which limits the emigration of 
its sons to the three southern states only. While this law stands, it is 
asserted there is every right to doubt the sincerity of the German govern- 
ment, and that the North American press may continue with justice to 
accuse Germany of imperialistic purposes. Should this state of things con- 
tinue, it is declared, the Brazilians must take precautions against such 
German aspirations. 

It appears that there are no fewer than 140,000 Germans settled in Brazil. 
Alfred Funlce i in his preface to Ams Deutsch-Brasilien declares that the 
interest in the German colonists of southern Brazil " has very much increased 
since the abolishing of the rescript of the Hcydt.” Schuler declares that 
“ Brazil is an eminently important land for German commerce and for 
German navigation ” ; and it is obvious that this view is one which is shared 
by a large number of his countrymen. In 1902 Campos Salles was succeeded 
in the president’s office by Doctor Rodrigues Alves. « 
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H. Banoropt, History of me Pacific States of North America, Mexico. 
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CiiAPTEK YII. Central Auebica 

^ John Pbost, Illuminated JTistory of fforth America . — » ABxnuB IIclps, Spanish Con- 
quest in America . — “ G. Webeb, 'Wellr/eschichle. 

CnAPTEB VIII. Brazil 

<* Robert Southey, History of Brazil . — " James Henderson. A History of Brazil. a Tj. 

Enault, li’Amirique centraie el mdridionale.—e J. Armitaob, The History of Brazil — o! 
E. Aiaiis, article on “Brazil" inllie Neio YolnniBsot ihaBncvclopisdia Britannica — o lifoBnz 
SoiiANZ, i)as heutiffe Srasilien . — IIbinbich SenuLEB, Btasilien von heute . — f Alebed Fcnke 
Alls Beutsch-Bremhen. ’ 
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ALbott, C. 0., Primitivo Industry, etc., of the Native Eacea of the Northern Atlantic 
Seaboard of Aineiica, Jloatoii, 1881. — Adam of Bremen, De situ Dani® et reliquarum 
trails Danian regionuin natura, etc., Leyden, 1896. — Adams, B., The Emancipation of 
Massachusetts, Boston, 1887, — Adams, C F. Jr., Three Episodes of MasBachusetts History, 
Boston, 1802 [an mteicsting account of the settlement of Boston Bay, of the Antinomian 
eontroveisy, and of cliurch and town government in tlie early settlements]; Massachusetts: 
its Historians and its History, Boston, 1893. — Adams, C. K., Christopher Columbus, His 
Ijife and Work, Now York, 1802; Some Eccent Discoveiies concerning Columbus, in Annual 
Heport of American Historical Society, ISOG. 

Charles Kendall Adams, (1832-1902), an educator and historian trained in German 
methods, who gioatly piomoted the study of history in the United States, was president 
ot Cornell Univoisity and of the University of Wisconsin. 

Adams, II., Documents Eelaliiig to New England Federalism, Boston, 1876; Life of 
Allieit Gallatin, Philadelphia, 1879, 3 vols.; History of the United States from 1801 to 
1817, Boston, 1889-1890, 9 vols. 

Hem y Adams was hoin at Boston, February IGth, 1838, educated at Harvard, in which 
university lie bccaino professor of history m 1870. His professoiial duties interfering with 
liis desiic for independent research, lie removed to Washington about 1880, wlieie he made 
special study in tiie national arcliives of the administrations of Jefferson and Madison. 
The fruit of this labour appeared in his History of the United States from 1801 to 1817, 
one of the foiemost liistoiical works of the country. 

Adams, J., Works, Boston, 1850-1856, 10 vols. — Adams, J. Q., Memoirs, Philadelphia, 
1874-1877, 12 vols. — Allegrattl, A., Ephemeridos Senenses ab anno 1450 usque ad 1496, in 
Alunitoii’s Rcrum ILaliearum Scriptoies, vol. 23, Milan, 1723-1751, 26 vols. — Allen, W., 
Governor Chamberlin’s Adiniiiistration in South Caiolina, Now York, 1888. — American 
History Leaflets, New Yoik, 1892-1800,30 numhers. — Allouez, 0. J., Voyages, 1678, Eng- 
lish version in J. G. Shea’s Early Voyages Up and Down the Mississippi, Now Yoik, 1862. 

— Amaya, E. L., ApuiiLos sohi a Bibliografia Colomhiana, Bogota, 1882. — Ammen, D., The 
Atlantic Coast (Navy in the Civil War Scries), New York, 1883. — Anderson, E. B., 
America Not Discovered by Ooliiinbus, Chicago, 18S3. — Ari Hiiin Frodi, Landnamabok, 
Copenhagen, 1843. — Armitage, J., The History of Biazil, London, 1830, 2 vols. — Arnold, 
J. N., Life of Benediet Arnold: Ilia Patriotism and His Treason, Chicago, 1880. — Arnold, 
S. G., Ilisiory of the State of Ehodo Island and Providence Plantations, New York, 1859- 
1860, 2 vols. — Arteaga, F. do Frida y, Lo Mexiquo tel qu’il est aujoind’hui, Paris, 1801. 

— Austin, J. The Life of Elbridge Gerry, with Contemporary Letters to the Close of 
tbe Revolution, Boston, 1828-1820, 2 vola. 
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Backus, I., A History of New England, with Particular Preference to the 'Denoinina- 
tion of Christiana called Baptists, Boston, 1777-179G, 3 vols., reprinted Newton, Mass., 
1871, 2 vols. — Bacon, E., The llcigii of Ilcnry VII, London, 1072, Cambridge, 1876. — 
Baird, C. W., A History of the Huguenot Emigration to America, New York, 188.5, 2 vols. 

— Bancroft, G., The llistory of the United Stnte.% Boston, 1834-1874, 10 voLs., 1884-18R.7, 
0 vols,; llistory of the Eoundation of the Constitution of the United States, New Yoik, 
1882-1883, 2 vols. 

Gsorffo Bmaroft, American diplomat and historian, was horn at Worcester, Mass., 
Oetober 3i'd, 1800, and was edneated at Harvard, Gottingen, and Ileidclbeig, He was a 
pupil of Iloeren, becoming imbued with the new ideas of that gicat teacher. During an 
extended tour of Europe lie hocainc the friend of many of its most diatiuguislied sdiolais. 
Upon his return in 18,12 ho waa for a time a tulor at Harvard, but soon became engrossed 
in bis Ilintory of the Tfniiad Slnies, which waa baaed exclusively on tbo sources. The fust 
volume appeared in 1811 and tiie tenth in 1874. Two volumes wore added in 1882 which 
covered the period of the, formation of the government. This great work, whose prepara- 
tion occupied the major portion of Bancroft’s active life, did not interfere with an hon- 
ourable political and diplomatic career. lie waa secretary of the Navy under Polk, and 
ovganised the Naval Aeiidciiiy at Amiapolia besides greatly increabing tbo offeclivoiiess of 
the Wabliington Naval Observatory. 'L’he prompt seizure of California at the outbreak 
of the Mexican War was due to iris foresight. Er-oni 1840 to 1849 ho was iniuibter to 
England, and from 1807 to 1874 represented the United States at Berlin, lie received 
numerous literary honours at homo and abroad, and pas.scd his last years in well-earned 
case at Waahington, wheru he died January 17th, 1891. As a hisloriau Bancroft possessed 
ineontofltiible ai)ility. His st.ylo is at times turgid and rlictorieal, but normally is full of 
dignity, even of nobility. He was full of onthuBiasni for his Bubjcct, and thoroughly im- 
hued with the democratic spirit necessary for the proper portrayal of Amencair history. 
He was indofatigable in resciU'cli, just and accurate in judgment, and his work will always 
hold high rank in the lustorie litoraturo of the Ilniied iStales. 

Banoroft, H. II., The Native Bnccs of the Paeilie Coast of NoiUi America, Now York, 
laTil-iaiO, 5 Yola.j History of the Paeilie Slates of North Anioriea, San Francisco, 1882- 
1891, 40 vols. 

Hubert Hoim Banoroft was born at Granville, Ohio, Way CLh, 1832. lie is not related 
to George Banerolt. He entcrsnl the book business at Biiiralo, and in 18.12 was sent to 
California to oatalilisli a brunch oUlco lor his firm, lie soon became inteicBted in the early 
llistory of tbo PaeiAo Cca.st, and began the collection of ancient deeumentB. Having gained 
a lorluiio, he has since 18(i8 devoted himself to the compilation and puhlicatiou of these 
records, employing a large force of assistonls to classify and arrange his vast colloetion 
of forly-Avo thousand volumes. With the aid of his eollaboratois lie has ibsiied a series 
of works eovoriiig the llistory of the PaeiAc States as well as that of the native races of 
llial region. T'lieso works arc valuable as preserving in compact form the records of an 
iiiLereatiiig period and Ihrob’ing iiiueli light upon the dim past of North America, 

Bandalier, A. F., Histoiical Iiitroduelion to Studies iiiiiong the Sedentary Indians of 
Now Mexico, in Papers of Avehrcological Institute of America, Boston, 1,881. — Barbe- 
Marbois, F., Ilistoiro de la Louisiiuie, Paris, 1829; translation by W. B. Tjawroneo, Tlie, 
History of Louifliana, Pliiladelpliia, 1830.— Baroia, A. Cl., Fmsayo croiiologico, in Fioneb’s 
Historical Colleetions of Louisiana, New York, 1840-1853, 5 vols. — Barlowe, A., The First 
Voyage Made to America, in Hakluyt’s VoyugeB, vol. III. (cpv.), reprinted in part in A. 
B. Halt’s American History Told by t'onieiiiporai-ics. New York, 1897-1!)01, 4 vols. — Bar- 
roa, A. D. Historia general de Chile, Santiago, 1884-189.3, 12 vols. — Barros, J. de, Deeada 
pi'iiiioira do Asia, Ushoii, 1752, — Barry, J. S., The History of JMaasaclmselts, Boston, 
18, 75-1857, 3 vols. LTliis alandard work is characleriaed by painstaking reseaicli and care- 
ful cilation of aulbnrities.l — Barton, 13. S., New Views of tbe Origin of the Tribes of 
Ameriea, Pliilndelphia, 1707. — Baylies, E., An Historical Memoir of the Colony of New 
Plymoutb, Boston, 1830. — Beamish, N. Xi., Tlie Discovery of America by the, Nortlimeii, 
London, 1841, 1801. — Belknap, J„ History of New Hampshire, Boston, 1784-1792, 3 vols. 

— Benton, T. H,, A Thirty Years’ View, or a History of the Working of the Amerieaii 
Government from 1820 to 1860, New York, 1854-1860, 2 vols.; Abridgment of the Debates 
In Congress from 1789 1o 18,50, New York, 18,57, 16 vols, — Benzoni, G., Hislori.i del Hondo 
Nuovo, Venice, 16(15, 3 vols., English translation by Admiral Smith (Hakluyt Society), 
London, 1857. — Bernaldez, A., Historia do los reyes catolieos, Granada, 185(1, 2 vols. — ■ 
Berro, E, A., in Album de lleiuibliea del Uruguay, Montevideo, 1882. — Be.ste, G,, True 
Discourse of Discaverie by the North Weasl, Ijondoii, 1578. — Beverley, B., A llistory of 
the Present Stale of Virginia, Loudon, 1705, 1722, Bichmond, 1855. — Biddle, It,, Memoir 
of' Sebastian Cabot, with a Keviow oC the Ifislory of Maritime Diseovery, Philade.lpliia, 
1831, — Bigelow, J., The Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin, Philadelphia, 1868, 3 vols.; 
Franco and the Confederate Navy, New York, 1888. — Blaine, J. G., Twenty Years of Con- 
gress, Norwich, Eoim., 1884-1880, 2 vols. — Bollos, A. S., Indn.strial History of Ilia United 
States, Norwich, 1878; Financial llistory of the United States, New York, 1880-1888, 3 
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vols. — Boston Town Records, (I(i34-178G), Boston IfiTfi naor. an i „ 

History of Maryland, 1C33-1GG0, rvitli a Preliminaiy Sketch 

vols. - Bradford, A., History of Massaclinsetts from mEtc 18^0 Bn ^1'^'’,“ 

-Bradford, W„ History of Plymouth Plantation, 1G02 IMT edited t r V 
185(i, Londoiis 1890 (facsiiuilo leprint). fFor liis biofn-anliv ’kpq Boston, 

tan settlement of New England.?- Brodhead, H 
1C09-1C91, New York, 1853-1871, 2 vols.; Docnments EeS ° - - 
the State of New Yoik, Albany, 1850-188(1, 14 vols. " 


Bg to the Colonial Historv of 


) has devoted inucli of his life to the study of the earlv his- 
■oireetion of what he deems the enoneous imnression niven hv 


John Romeyn Brodhaad (1814-1873) vas bom in Pennsylvania, but removed to New 
York at an early age and devoted his life to the study of the early histnrvTf ti, 

Wiile eoimeeted with the legation at the Hague he made Lst .seai4ing LvestHation of 
the Dutch arelave.s, and eollected copies of more than five thousand doenments reUt “ to 
New Amsterdam, which were arranged and published at the exnense of the m 

JJistory of the State of New Yorh is the authority for the period covered (ICOO-IGOD ^ 

Brown, A.. Genesis of the United States, Boston and New Yoik ISOO ’ vnt- ■' Ti,o 
19of America, New Yoik, 1898; English Politics in Early Virginia^ New Yo"k; 

A lexander Brown ( 1843 ) 

tory of Virginia and to the ™iievi,.un or wiiat ne ueems the enoneous impression "iven bv 
the writers of the comt party of tbe cbaiaeter and actions of tlie founders of that colony 
Upon this and allied topics bis writings are iiumeroua nud valuable. 

Brown, II., The History of Illinois from its Discovery to Present Times New York 
1844.— Brownson, 0. A., The Ameuean Eepuhlie; its Constitutimi, Tendencies and Des- 
tiny, New Y’orlc, 180G. — Bruce, P. A., Economic History of Virginia in the Seventeenth 
Century, New York, 1890, 2 vols. — Bryant, W. C., and S. H. Gay, A Popular Hhtorv of 
till! United States, New York, 1876-1882, 4 vols. — Bryce, J., The American Commonwealth 
London and Now York, 18SS, 2 vols. oummoantaiui, 

James Bryce (1S3S), an eminent English wiiter and legislator, has given in The 
American Commonwealth n singularly accurate and complete e.xposition of the constitu- 
tion and govonunent of tbe United States in their relation to its history and the char- 
acter niid Iiabits of its people. Though written by a foreigner, it lias found high favor 
among Amoricans. 

Burgess, J. W., Tlio Middle Period of United States History, New Y’ork, 180"; The 
Civil War and the Constitution, New York, 1901, 2 vols.; Eeconstruction and the Constitu- 
tion, New York, 1002. 

John William Burgess, (1844), born at Corncvsville, Term., and educated at Amherst, 
Gottingen, and Loipsie, has boon for many years connected with Columbia College as lec- 
turer and piofossor of constitutional and international law. His writings upon the con- 
stitulioniil histoi',7 of the United Stales are of much value. 

Burk, J., The History of Virginia from its First Settlement to Present Times, Peters- 
burg, Va., 1804-1805, 3 vols. — Burke, E., Speeches on the American War, Boston, 1891. — 
Butler, J. D., article on " British Convicts Shipped to American Colonies,” in American 
Xlistorrcal Keviow-, October, 1890. 


Oabeza da Vaoa, A. N., Holacion, Zamora, 1543, English translation by B. Smith, Wash- 
ington, 1851, 2nd edition, Albany, 1871. — Cale^ K-, More Wonders of the Invisible World, 
Boston, 1700. — ■ Oalhoun, J. C., Works, New York, 1S53-185G, G vols. — Campaigns of the 
■Civil War, New York, 1881-1883, 17 vols. — Campbell, C., Historjr of the Colony and An- 
cient Dominion ol Virginia, Pliiladelphia, 1800, — Campbell, D, The Puritan in Holland, 
England and Aincricn, im Introduction to American History, New York, 1892, 2 yols. — 
Campbell, J. V., Outlines of the Political History of Michigan, Detroit, 1870. — Carlier, 
A., Histoiro dii poeiiple am&riGain, Paris, 1804, 2 vols. — Carrington, H. B., Battles of the 
American Revolution 1775-1781, New York, 1876; Battle Maps and Charts of the American 
Eevoliif ion, Now York, ISSl. — Carnegie, A., Tiiumpliant Democracy, or Fifty Years’ March 
of the Reiiiiblic, New York, 1880. — Carroll, B. R., Historical Collections of South Carolina 
(1492-1770), New York, 1836, 2 vols. — Oatlin, G., Illustrations of the Manners, Customs, 
and Condition of the North Amerienn Ridinns, London, 1839-1841, 2 vols. Oballeux 
(Challiia), N. lo, Diseoiirs de Thistoire de la Floride, Dieppe, 1560, edited by G. Gravier, 
Roiicii, 1872.— Chalmers, G., Political Aniiiils of the Present United Colonies, froni their 
ScUlemont to the Peace of 1703, London, 1780; An Introduction to the History of the Re- 


volt of tlio American Colonics, Bo.ston, 1845. , , x, • 

Ocorqe Chalmers, Seoltish antiquarian and historian, was born at Focliaoers, riigim 
shire, in 1742. After completing his law studies at Edinburgh, he went to America in 
17(13 and practised in Ihiltimovo nirtil the Revolution. Not ia™™“gthe cause of the 
eoloiiicH he returned to England, and in 1786 became chief clerk of tte Board of Irade, a 
pofiirioii wliieh he retained until his death. May 31st, 1825. During his residence m 
land ho was diligoiit in tbe collection of historical documents and records, and after hi, 
Ji’eturii to Englantl his studies "WGre continued in the English archives, leading to tli p 
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lic’iilion of liii3 Puli! iced Annals in 17SO. This woi-k vas prepared with care, and is in the 
jniiin aceuratc Lhouglv iiiifjed witli ilia strong royalist sontiinents. Tlie portion relating to 
Mnrylaiiil has l)een oE especial value to- later historians. Chalmera’ rei^utation is mainly 
haaed upon his Oaleilotiia, which is a work of vast erudition and reseaieli. 

Champlain, S. do, Le.s Voyage.s de la Nouvelle, France, Paris, 1(132, English transla- 
tion liy P. Oti.s, llo.sLon, 187H-1H82, .8 vola.; OHuvroa do Cluunplain, puhliCos sous lo pat- 
roiiagi’ do I’UniverBitC Laval, Quebec, 1870, 0 vola. [For his biography sec our history of 
tho Kreiich settlenieiUs in Canada. 1 — Ohanning, H., Town and tlounty Government in the 
English Colonies of Norih America, Baltimore, 1884j The United States of America 170.1- 
1805, New h'ork, 1890. 

lidiL'ai’tl Ohanning was born at Dorchester, Mass., Juno l-lth, ISoO. Soon after his 
graduiition from Itnrvard Univoraily he hccainc instructor in history in that institution, 
and in 1HU7 was appointed i)rofeasor. lie has iruhli.shed valuable text-hooks hesidea two 
iinportunt work.s on American history. Tie contributed acliolnrly article.s to 'VViusor’s 
llislorg of America, and with A. B. Hurt in-eparcd the Ovida to ihe jSludg of American 
Jliatorg. 

Ohanning, C. and A. 13. Hart, Guido to the Study of American History, Boston, 1896. 
— Oharlevoix, J’. F. X. dc, IliHtoirc ct description gCuCrule do la Nouvelle France, Paris, 
1744, ;i vola., Engliali translation hy J. G. Shea, New Yoric, 186.5-1872, 0 vols. 

I'ierro I'raiifnis Xavier do Charlevoix wa.s horn in St. Qnentin, France, October 29th, 
1682, hecame. a meml) 0 r of tlio Jesuit order in 1098, and from 1705 to 1709 taught in tho 
coliege at Qiioliec. llcLumiiig; io France ho n-a« employed in tenelifrig until 1721), when he 
was iigiiiu .sent lo America to explore Uie Mia.sis.sippi A'alley, and, if possible, discover the 
"Western Oeean.” Ilia Iravel.s exiended throngli tlic greai, lakes and down llie Missis- 
si])])! io its moutl). Upon his return to Franco lie ivas employed in various missions for 
1)14 ordo)’ anil in tlm preparation of the ioiinuils of his travels. Ifis Illslnire dc la Nouvelle 
France contains much viUuul'le material, and has been of great service to later writers. 
(Jhiirlevoix died at Ini FlOchc, February _lsl, 1701. 

Oharnay, 0. J. D., la's luieienncs villcs dc nouvoan inonde, Paris, 1884, English trans- 
lalion l)y T. Gonino and 11. S. Conant, XI)e Ancient Cities of the New World, London and 
Neiv York, 1887. 

Claude tTosoph DeeirS Cliarnan (18-8), French inivellcr and antiquarlnn, has made 
noLiihlo researches in the ancient cities of Mexico ]ind Yucatan. 

Clarendon, Ijord, History of llie Bcl)elliou and Civil Wans in F.nghuid, O.xford, 1702, 
3 vols., 1888, 0 vols. — Olarli, J. It. V., Onondaga, Syraouse, 18-19. — Olasson, A. W., Seven 
Conventions, New York, 1888. — Olay, TL, Works, New York, 1855, 0 vols.- — Olemente, 
C),, Tahlas eronnlogicas, Valencia, 1(139. _ — Olinton, Do Wilt, Life and Writings, New 
i'ork, 1849, — Oodox Flatoyonsla, Christiaiiiiv, 1800, edited by Vigfiisaon and linger, 
Christiania, 1808. — Oolden, C!., History of Ihe Five fndian Naiioaa of Canada, London, 
1747. — Oolllna, L., Historii-al Sketelies of Kentucky, Cincinnati, 18-17. — Colon, Pcrnaiulo 
(Fcrdiiuind Columbus), Ili.slovic del M. D. Fernando Oolo)nl)o, ncllo ijuali a’ ha pariicolaro 
0 verii relatione delhv vita o do’ fatti dell’ animiraglio D. Christoforo Colombo suo padre, 
Venice, 1571. 

Fernando Cohn (Ferdinand Columbus), a natural son of Cliriat ophor Co]und)u.s, ivas 
born at Cordova, iSi)ain, August ISLIi, 1488. He accompanied ilia fatlier on his Inst vx>yage, 
and in 1501) U’cnt to Hispaniola with liis hroHier Diego. After liis return to Rpain he be- 
ciiniB )i writer upon geograpliy and navigation, and travelled extensively in Eur()i)e, visit- 
ing England in 1522. Tie was active in i)olitical life, and licld iniportant ollicial i)osiLiona. 
In tlio course of his career as a eosmographer lie aeeumulated a large library, wliieli he loft 
lo tlio eathedial chapter of iSevillc, where lie died July 12Lli, 1539. Colon’s reputation is 
largely Imsed upon a life of liis fatlier, wliich now exists only in an Italian version and 
has foinied the foundation of all siiI)HC(]Ucnt biognipliios. Tlio question of its autliorsliii) 
has heeu warmly discussed and is still undetermined. 

Colton, C., Tim Life and Times of Henry Clay, New York, 1840, 2 vola.; The Last 
Seven Years of tlio Jjifo of Henry Clay, New York, 185(1. — Comte do Paris (Louis Pliili]ipc 
d’Orlf-ans), Histoiro do la guerre civile eii Ampriqiie. Paris, 1874-1875, 2 vols., traiialiition 
by L. ,F. Tasistro, Hislory of the Civil War in America, Philadelphia, 1875-1870, 2 vols., 
1870-18.8,8, -1 vols. 

Louis Philippe d’ Orleans, Comte de Paris (18.88-1894), hccanre interested in ilic Civil 
War and nU'ereiL Ida services to the Federal goveriimenl, serving on tlio stnlf of Geiieral 
AlcOlollnn during his cinnpaigiis in Virginia. Ilia history i.s an able r6sumC from tlio mili- 
tary standjioint, and is interesting to tlio general reader, 

Conway, M. D., Omitted Cliaptcrs of History Disclosed in the Life of Edmund Ran- 
dolph, New York, 1887. — - Oooke, J. E., Virginia, a Hislory of the People (Aiiiericnn Coni- 
monwcallh Series), Now York, 1883, — Cooper, J. F., Hislory of Llie United Ktntea Navy, 
New York, 1839, continued to 1800, New York, 1,8(11. ~ Ooopor, T. V., and 11. T. Fenton, 
American Polities from the Beginning to Dale, Philndeljdiia, 1882. — Coronado, XL V. do, 
Bolftcion del Don Mendooa, in Hakluyt’s Voyages, vol. III., London, 1850, translation by 
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Winship, “Tlic Colorado Expedition,” in the Fonrteentli Annual Report of the United States 
Eureau of Ethnology, Washington, 189G. — Cotton, J., Controversy with Roger Williams 
in PuhlicationB of tha Narragansett Cliih, Providence. — Cox, S. S., Three Decades of Fed- 
eral Legislation, Providence, 1335. — Crawford, W., and G. Washington, Correspondence 
Coiiccniing Wcolern Lands, 1707-1781, Cincinnati, 1877. — Oronau, R., Amerika, die Go- 
sdiiehte aeincr Entdeekung von dcr altcaten bia auf die neueaten zeit, Leipaic, 1S92, 2 vols. 

OuUum, G. W., Campaigns of the War of 1812-1815, Ifew York, 1879. — Curtis, G. T., 

History of tiro Oidgin, Formation, and Adoption of the Constitution of tlie United .3tatc=, 
New' Y’ork, 1854, 2 vols.; Life of Daniel Webster, New York, 1SC0, 2 vols.; Life of James 
Duclianan, New York, 1883; Constitutional History of the United States from the Declara- 
tion of Independence to tlic Close of the Civil War, New York, 1S89-189G, 2 vols. 

Oeorqa Tir.knor Curtis (1812-1894), American jurist and constitutional historian, noted 
■for his authoritative works upon the origin and development of American institutions and 
his valualile hiographies of Buchanan and Wchster. 

Ousick, H., Ancient History of the Six Nations, 1825, reprinted in Schoolcraft’s In- 
dian 'I’rilies, Phihidelphia, 1851-1857, G vols. 



r All Inglorioua Columbtis, New York, 1885. — D© Vnea, D. P., Korto His 

tciriaal eiuU",founracla Aotileyckeninge van verseheyden Voyagien in der vier Teelen des 
WcrcldtH iln.idc, Alkmaav, 1055. -Dexter, H. M. Roger Williams and His Banislirnent 
Prom tiro Masflachu.sQtt8 Colony, Bostorr, 1S7C; artrele on Plymouth Rock _ in the Con- 
nrcgatioiialist, Novoiiilior !)th I881.-Doniol, J. H. A., Histoire dc la participation de la 
Fnuiuo fl I’olaldiHsomoiil dcs iltats-Unis d Am6rii[ue, Paris, 188C-1900, 5 rols. Doyle, J. A., 
The Aiiiericiui Colonics Previous io the Declaration of Independence, London, ISOD; A His- 
tory of tho Uuilcd States, London, 1875; The English in America, London, 18S2-1SS,. 8 voK 
^ John Aiulreta Doyle, tin English liistonan of the United States, was hoin JIaj 14tli, 
1844, Hiiriiig his course at Oxford he became jntercsled m the early hxstoiy oi 
■iiid won ilR' Avnohl prize liy lii.s essay on Tlie Avienean Colonies, which aroused gieat m- 
icrast M an Eiiglish defonco of the Revolution. He has since iiiihliehed several works upon 
colonial liistory which display gi-cat accuracy and assiduity in research. 

Drake H. A., A Book of Now England Legends and Folklore in ftose and Poetry, 

Tlnalni, 1 H 3 R Drake S. G., Biogi'apliy and History of the Indians of korth^ Auieuca, 

Bostoil! 1832-1833, 2 vols. — Draper, J. W., History of tlie American Civil War, kew York, 

Draper who was liorn at St. Helens, Lancashire May 6th 1811, was 

jcct.s, hut Ilia repui alioii as an author will lest moat scciueiy on i^ 

Thn TTlMory of the. Civil ^ iiieTitaWe Dr. Draper died at Hastings, 

aisciiRHioTi oX ilu' caiispR Avlucli rendered tlie Avm iiieTitawe. ui. 

g! L.!* and A. E., A Cyclopmdia of American Literature, New York, 1835, 

2 vols. 

Ebeliug, C. H., Erdbcschrcihnng und Gcachiclite yon Auierika, Hanihnrg, 179C-1S1G, 7 
vols.- Eden Jt., The Decade, s l;''%Ne've WoHde, narratives 

Jiiohardklen (ca. 1577 was the eis works are largely translations, 

of tho voyages following the discovery of America His 

and by some iie Ims heen considered snpe™! “ mwuy ■ El. 1870.— Eggleston, 

Edwards, W., History of Illinois Beginners of a Nation, 

E., A Household History of the United States, New Yoik, 188», 

New York, 189(1; The T’ransit of Civilisation, New Y was largely 
Ji^dward Mjylvston was born tu ISlib he eng-iged in editorial 

sGlf^oducaicd, aiicl bognn life as a Methodist cnenit-nder. 
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work in Cliicago, but removed to Now York in 1870, becoming connected with the Inds- 
pmdant as liteiary editor. After a short pastorate in Brooklyn he retired to private life 
jn 1879, Ilis iirst writings were rrovels, in which he used with great auccess the materials 
aH'ordod by his early life in the middle west. He afterwards wrote a number of biogra- 
phies of prominent Xndiarr ohiefa, and bcearne so irrterested irr historical re.search that he 
prepared to devote his life to a history of the Arrrerican people. The last two w'orks men- 
tioned above were prtblislied as parts of this scheme, but he died before carrying it further. 

Egle, W. H., An Illustrated History of the Gomuronwealth of Pennsylvania, Harris- 
burg, 1882. — Eliot, y., Manual of United States History frorrr 1492 to 1850, Boston, 185G, 
2 vols. [A work who.se brevity has rrot robbed it of irrrportance. It i.s based on the 
sources and aim.s to expre.ss the groat principles rather tlrarr to detail the nrinirte events. 
In this it succeeds admirably.] — Eliot, J., The Debnto,s irr the Several State Conventions 
on the Adoption of the Pedcral Constitution, Philadelphia, 1801, 6 vols. — Elliott, C. W., 
h'ho New Krrglarrd History 980-1770, New York, 1867, 2 vols. — Ellis, G. E., The Aims and 
Purposes of the Founders of Ma.saachusetts and their Treatment of Intruders and Dis- 
sentients, Boston, 18(ii); The Red hlari and the White Man, Boston, 1882; articles in J- 
Wrnsor’s Narrative and Critical History of America, Bo.sLDn, 1881-1889, 8 vols. 

QeorgR Edimnl ElUa, (1.S14-1894), clergynrarr, editor and historiarr, has made valuable 
contrilnitions to the early history of Massachusetts, and has pirhlished excellent memoirs 
of Anno [lutchinson, William Penn, Jared Spnj-ks and John Mason. 

Elson, II. W., fiide Bights on American History, New York, 1899-1000, 2 vols.; History 
of tiro United State.s of Ainericii, New York and ijondon, 1904. — Enanlt, L., I’AmOriipie 
centrale et mOridionale, Paris, 1800. — Everett, E., Orations and Speeches on Various Oc- 
casions, Boston, 1850-1892, 4 vols. 


Fergu.s, II., The United States, in Lnrdner’s Cabinet CyolopBcdia, London, 1830, 2 
vols. — Plahar, Cl, P., The Colonial Era, Now York, 1802. — Fiske, J., The Critical Period of 
American History, 1783-1789, Bo.ston, 1888; The Beginiiing.s ol Now England, Boston, 1889; 
Civil Government of the United States, Boston, 1890; The Ainoricair Revolution, Boston, 
1801, 2 vols.; Tire Discovery of America, Boston, 1802, 2 vols.) Old Virginia and Her Neigh- 
bours, Boston, 1807, 2 vols.; Dvrtcli and Quaker Colonics irr Atrrerica, Boston, 1809, 2 vols. 

John Eislca was born at Hartford, Conn., March 20th, 1842, and was educated at Har- 
vard. lie studied law, brrt never engaged in its praetree, as his literary and plrilosoplrieal 
bent was too strongly defined. At the ago of nineteen he published in the Iniernaiional 
Eevieiv a criticism of Buckle whicli aroused irruch rirterc.st, and in 1809 lie hcoarrro lecLirrcr 
on philosophy at Harvard, Ilis rc))nlatron heenrno rrrternatiorral, and iro delivered lec- 
tures on American history at Cambridge and helore the Royal Society. Irr 188, 1 he began 
a series of investigations into Aniorican history wliieir were contirnred for fifteen years, 
and resulted in tiro pulilrcatiorr of a rrurnher of volumes coirstiiuting, as a whole, a con- 
neeted iristory from Iho period of discovery to the federal union. Tdrese works are anrong 
the most important corrtrihuLiotrs to the subject that liave heerr written, and display 
marked ability for clear and. crilcrtaining rrarrative. Mr. Fiske accoirrplished an iturrrcnse 
amount of literary labour, achie,ving an enviablo reputatiorr, but died irr tire full noon of 
his career and at the highest development of his jeowers, July 4Ui, lOOl. 

Flanders, II., Lives and Times ol iho Chrcl Jirsticos of the Suprerrro Court, New 
York, 13.56-1808, 2 voia., last edition, 1881. — Force, P., O’racts and Other Papers Relafing 
to the Origin, Sottlomerit, and Progres.s of fire Colonies in North America, frorrr i.lie Dis- 
covery of the Courrtry io 1770, Washington, 1830-1847, 4 vols.; American Archives, Wash- 
ington, 1847-1863, 9 vols. 

Eeler Eoraa (1790-1808), editor and historian, distingnislrcd for his unique collection 
of documents and records which now forms part of the library of Congress. 

Ford, P. L,, Pamphlets or\ the Constitution, Brooklyn, 1888; Franklin Bibliography, 
Brooklyn, 1880; Writings of Thomas ,TclVer.sort, New York, 1892-1809, 10 vols. — Ford, 'J',, 
A History of Illinois from its Commenccrrrerrt as a Rtato 1818-1847, Chicago, 1864. — Foster, 
J. W., Prehistoric Races of the United States, Chicago, 1873. — Prairklln, B., Works, Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, and London, 1830-1840, 10 vols. — French, B. F., Tltstoiical CoIleetion.s 
of Louisiana, Now York and. I’hiladclphia, 1840-1853, 5 vols.; Historical Colloctions of 
Louisiana and Florida, Now York, 1800-187.6, 2 vols. — Frost, ,T., Pictorial History of the 
United States, Boston, 1844, 2 vols,; The Presidents of the United Stales, Boston, 1889. 

John Frost, who was horn at Konnehnnk, Maine, .Tanuary 2(ith, 1800, was educated at 
Harvard, and taught for many years in Boston and Philadelphia. Ho compiled, many his- 
torical and biographical works which attained largo circulation and popularity. He died 
at Philadelphia, December 28th, 1869. 

Frothingham, R., The Rise of the Republic of the United States, Boston, 1872. 

Riohard Frothingham (1812-1880), editor and proprietor of the Boston Post for many 
years, was prominent in public life, and made some valuable contributions to American 
history. 
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sllieirSsiI'’l«02. A., Au5 DeutBA-Bra- 

Gales, J., and W. W, Seaton. Register of Debates in Congress, Wasimston 180T 
20 volB.; Annals ol Coiigresa 1708-1824, Washington, 1834-185G, 42 volg — GallaHn 
Writings, oiliicd by II. Adnins, Rhikdelphia, 1879, 3 vols. — Garland H ’ H Tb.. ti’ 
,Iohn Randolph, of Roanoke, New York, 1800, 2 vols. -Gay, S. H James Madi^n? L= 
ion, 1884; article on “ Blyiiioulli Rock" in Atlantic Monthly, Vol XlWni 
.end W. 0. Bryant, A Popular History of the United States, New York 1876-1SS2^’4 vok' 



The History of the Rise, Progress and Estahlishment of the Independence of the United 
States of America, London, 1788, 4 vols. — Qordy, W. P., and W. I. Twitohell A Path- 
linder in Anieriean History, Boston, 1893. — Gorges, P. A., Briefe Narration of the Origi- 
nail Undertakings of the Advancement of Plantations into the Parts of America, Espe- 
fialiy Showing Llio Rcginniiig, Progress, and Continnnnee of that of New En<rland, 1058 
in Maine Historical Society Collections, Vol. H., Portland, 1831, in progreaa. — Gorges 
Society, Repiinta, Porllniid, 1S84-1S03, 5 vols. — Grahams, J., The History of the Rise 
and Progress of the United Stales of America, London, 1836, 4 vols., Philadelphia, 1845, 
4 vols. 

fames Graham was born at Glasgow, Scotland, in the year 1700. He was educated at 
Camhridge, and praetiaed law for a time, hut soon devoted himself entirely to the com- 
position of his History of the United States, a work which aroused much attention and 
was pronounced by Prescott the best history before Bancroft’s. He also wrote a hitter 
denunciation of Amciioaii slavery, Avhich was published just before his death at Slascow 
in 1842. 

Grant, II. S,, Momnh-s, New York, 1885, 2 vols. — Gravier, G., Text evplieatif pour 
aecoinpagner lo pvomii'ro ])lancho hislorique relative it la Louisiane, Paris, 1868. — Greeley, 
II.j Tho American CondicL, Uartfoid, 1804-1807, 2 vols. 

Horace (treeley (1 811-1872) one of the most unique and forceful characters of the last 
century. A man dl inlonso feeling, strong and vivid expression, who as editor of the New 
Y'ork Trthune was a power in the nation for many years. He was nominated for the 
presidency. 

Greene, O. W., Historical View of the American Revolution, New York, 1865; Life of 
NaUuuricl (Ivoeuc, New Yoi-k, 1807-1871, 3 vols. — Greg, P., History of the United States 
from tho b'uumUiig of Virgijiui, London, 1880, 2 vols. 

Hakluyt, R,, Principal Navigations, Voyages, TrafBques and Discoveries of the Eng- 
lish Nation, etc., London, ICSfl, 1500-1000, 3 vols., 1800-1812, Hakluyt Society Reprint, Lon- 
don, 18,71, edited by 16. Ooldsmid, Edinburgh, 1885-1890, 16 vols. 

liichard ITalduyl (ca. 1.7.72-1010). An English compiler of the voyages and discoveries 
of the sixteenth century, and one of the principal anthoiities for that adventurous period. 

Hale, 11. I'l., Hawkins and Drake, and The Naval History of the American Revolu- 
tion, in ,1. Winsov’s Narrative and Critical History of America, Boston, 1881-1889, 8 vols. 

Edward TSvereU Halo (1822), for many years prominent as clergyman and anthor; a 
voluminous wi'Hcr upon social and historical topics, whose influence has been widespread 
and always for good. 

Halihurton, R. O., Tlio Past and tho Future of Nova Scotia, Halifax, 1862. — Hamfl- 
ton, J. C., hfemoirs ol the Life of Alexander Hamilton, Philadelphia, 1834-1840, 2 vols.; 
History of tlio Republic of the United States ns Traced in the Writings of Mwan^r 
Itamilton and His Contemporaries, Philadelphia, 18,70-1868, 8 vols. — Hanunoad, J. D., The 
History of tlio Political Parties in tho State of New York, Buffalo, 1850, 2 vols. - 
1’., A True Disooursc on tho Prosont Estate of Virginia, etc., London, 1C15, reo’- 
1800. — Hannay, ,L, History of Acadia, St. John, N. B., 1879. — Harlot, T., 

True Report of the New Found Land of Virginia, London, 1588, reprinted 
Voyages (q.V.). — ^Harrison, W. H., Discourse on the Aborigines of the Uhl 
1838, — Harrisse, H,, Bihliothooa Americana velustisaima. New York, W06; 

Oolomhc, son origino, sn vie, sea voyages, etc., Paris, 1884-1885, 2 vols,; Excer^ 

Liana, Paris, 1887 ; DCcouverte de I’Amfirique du Nord, Pans, 1892. i 

Henry Harnsse, a French bibliographer and historian, was born at Paris in i 
camo to tho United States in early life, and for some years 
Btates, His interest in the history of American discovery ® „ 

work, and ho has explored tho archivoa of Europe for material which has been use 
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preparaiion of many impmiani -vvorka. Harrissc is an ardent controvcrsialiaL, and lias 
attacked many long-aeccptcd views of Columbus’ life and deeds with vigour and at least 
partial success. Ilis biography of Columbus is, perhaps, the beat yet publislied, and he 
has written entertaining and autlioritative biographies of other early disco veiers, be 3 ide.a 
compiling the most extensive bibliography of Columbian literature extant. 

Hart, A. li., Epoch Maps, Illustrating American Iliatory, Boston, 1801; The Porraation 
. of the Union 1750-1829, in Epooli Series, New York and London, 1802; American History 
Told by Contemporaries, New York, 1898-1901, 4 vols. 

Albarl Bitshnell Hart was boin at Clarkesville, Pa., July 1st, 1854. After his gradua- 
tion from Ilarvaid in 1880 ho continued historical study in Paris, Berlin, and Preiburg. 
Since 1883 he has been connected with Harvard University as instructor, assistant and 
full professor of history, and his influence in the promotion of scientific study has been 
widespread. His wrilings have been wholly confined to American history, and are in- 
valnablo guides to original sources of information. He is an editor of the Amerioarv His- 
torical lieview and a freipient contributor to magazines and reviews. 

Hart, A. B., and E. Ohanning, Guido to the Study of American History, Boston, 1897. 

— Hassar^ J. E.. G., Ili.story of the United States, eighth edition. New York, 1887. — 
Hawltes, P. L., History of North Carolina, Fayetteville, 1857-1858, 2 vols. — Hay, J., and 
J. 6. Nloolay, Life of A. Lincoln, Now York, 1890, 10 vols.; Complete Works of A. Lincoln, 
New York, 1894. — Haynes, II. W., What is the True Site of the Seven Cities of Cibola? 
in Proceedings of American Antiquarian Society, 1881. — Hazard, E., Ilistoiieal CoIIcc- 
tions; Consisting of State Papers and Other Documents, Philadelphia, 1792-1794, 2 vols. 

— Hookenwolder, J. G. E., Aecomit of the History, etc., of tlie Indian Nations who Once 
Inlnibiled Pcuiiaylvania, and the Neiglihonring States, Phihidclpliia, 1819, reprinted as 
Vol. XII of Iho Momoira of Pennsylvania Historical Society, Philadelphia, 1876. — Helps, 
A., The Spanish Con(iue.st in America, London, 1850-18(11, 4 vols. — Hellwald, P. A. II. 
von, Ma.xiniilian I, Kaiser von Mexico, Vienna, 1809, 2 vols. — Henderson, J., A History 
of Jirazil, London, 1821. — Honing, W. "W., 'I’he Statuies-at-Large, Being a Collection of 
all the Laws of Virginia (1019-172.3), Philadelphia and Now York, 1809-182.3, 13 vols. — 
Honnopin, leather L,, Doseripiidii do la Louisiano, Paris, 1083, English tianslatioii, A Du- 
seriptiou of Louisiana, New York, 1880; Nouvcdlc dOeouvert.o d’lin trOs grand pays sitnOe 
dans I’AmOrhpie, Paris, 1097. — Herndon, W. TI., and J. W. Weik, History nnil Personal 
Uoeolloetions of Abraham Lincoln, Chicago, 1880, 3 vols. — Hewath, A., Aii Historical Ac- 
count of the Rise and Progress of the Colonics of South Carolina and Georgia, London, 
1779. — Hewos, E. W., and II. Ganuett, Serihnei’s Statistical Aibis of the. United States, 
Now York, 1883. — Hlgglnson, 3’. W., A Larger History of the United States to the 
Close of Jackson’s Administration, New Ymk, 1885. — Hildreth, R., History of the United 
States from tho Discovery of Ainerioa, New York, 1849.ia50, (! vols. 

liiohnrd Hildreth, wlio tvas horn at Deerfield, htass., Juno 28th, 1807, ivas oilucatcd at 
Harvard and began tho praolicc of law, but in 1832 beenme editor of the Boston Atlas. 
lie did much Lo mould public sentiment in opposition to slavery and to the annexation of 
Texas, hoside.s puhlisliing sovornl works on social, flnaiK'ial, and political topics, hut is heat 
known for liis Jlistori/ of the. United Stales. 'JJiis work was jn'ojeetcd while he ■wss a 
student, and oeonpiod his at.tentioii for many years. His aim was to present the found- 
ers of the vepnhlic in their true eharaeters. Ho was in his later life on the editorial stnll" 
of tho New York Tribune, and wliile acting as consul at ’rriesto died at Plorencc, Italy, 
July nth, 1805, 

Hook, 0. P. von, Dio Fiminzcu mid dio Pinanzgesehiehte der Vereiniglen PLaaten von 
Amorika, Stuttgart, 1807. — Holmes, A., The Annals of America horn tlio Discovery of 
Columbus, 1492-1820, Cambridge, 1829, 2 vols. 

Ahiel Holmes, an Amorieau clergyman and annalist, was born at Wood.sloek, Conn., 
December 24tb, 1703. lie was educated at Yale, entered the ministry, and aft<‘r a short 
imstorato in Georgia removed to Canibridgc, Mass., wbevo he, re.mainod for forty years. 
He made diligent and aoovmvtc study of the cai-ly records of Amorica, and his Awiafs con- 
stitute a iniivo of valviablo information. The work was vepubUshed in England in 1813. 
His contributions to tbe Collections of tbc Massaehusetts Historical Society wore very 
nmnerous. lie died at Cambridgo, June 4tb, 1837. 

HoUt, II. 15, von, Vorfassung und Doinokratie die Voreinigten Staaten von Amerika, 
DUssoldorf and Berlin, 187.3-1891, 5 vols., English translation, Tho Constitutional and 
Political History of tho United Rtates, Chicago, 1870-1892, 5 vols. 

Hermann Eduard vo?i Holst was horn at Fillin in Livonia, ,Tune 19ih, 1841, lie was 
cdueated at Dorpat and Hoidelherg, and bceamc a tutor in St. Petorshurg, but was ban- 
ished from Russia in 1807 and omigi-ated to America. In 1872 ho returned to Germany, 
was professor of history at Strashuvg for two years, and afterwards at Hie University 
of Preiburg for eight years. In 1802 ho bceaiuo tho head of tho depiirtmcmt of history in 
Chicago University, retaining the position until 1000, when ill health compelled his return 
to Germany. Von Holst’s writings aro wholly upon American subjects, and his Oonstilu- 
tional History furnishes an able presentation of tho federalist and anti-slavery view of 
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Ho lias also published interesting biograpliieJ of John C Calhonn’^nn I*T degree. 

Hopp, E. O., Brliderstaal und Brflderskrie“e in Nord n 

G. E., Local Conatitutioniil Historj of the United States^ Baltimore 
JL, PopuUr History of the United States, London, 1839. — Howorth \T^°™*ii,’ 

and the Flood, London. 1887. - Hubbard, W., A NMrativfo7thrTro.,?i'’ 
dians in New England, Boston, 1667, revised edition by Drake Boston^ 

Humphreys, A. A., The Virginia Campaigns of 1864 and 1865 New York iqqa ’ w ® 

J., Collections Concerning tlie Founders of New Plvnioutli London 1849 
sachusetts Historical Society Collections, voL XXIII^Tston I 850 - 
The Diary and Letters of His Excellency Thos. Hutchinson Bosto; ^ . I?' 

T., The Ilisiory of the Province of MasLhnsetts Ba7frm is's™; 

London, 1764-1767, voi. HI, London, 1828. ^ ^ 

Thonias HtUehinson (1711-1780), the last royal governor of the province of Massa 
inTyle^ judicious in tone, but whoUy lacking 


Ingersoll, C. J , Historical Sketch of the Second War Between the United States of 
Aiiierica, and Great Britain 1812-1815, Philadelphia, 1845-1852, 4 vols. - Inrie, E, LocH 
lustitiitiom. of Virginia, in Johns Hopkins Uiiiveraity Studies in History and Political 
Science, Baltimore 1885.--. Irving W., History of New York by Diedridi Hniekerhocker, 

?or,o I V “■“<1 Voyages of Christopher Columbus, New York, 

1828, 4 vols.j Life of George Washington, New York, 1856-1860, 5 vols. 

Washington Irmng was born in New York City, April 3id, 1783. His literary career 
began at an early ago, the Knickerbodeer Histouj, being published in 1809. This satirical 
production, a fitting vehicle for Irving's quiet humour, hi-oiiglit him deserved reputation 
and clolerniiiied his career. A residence of several years in England furnished material 
for some of liis most finished skotelies, and introduced him to the most intellectual society 
of the kingdoiii. His Shdoh Book appealed in 1819, and greatly enhanced his reputation. 
Ficiii 1820 to 182!) he resided in Spain, where he oollccted material for his life of Colura- 
Ims and otiior W'orks connootod with Spanish history. From 1843 to 1840 he resided in 
Madrid as United States minister. Tlie rest of his life ivas passed in the quiet seclusion 
of lii.s_ beautiful country-seat at Iivington on the Hudson, and was filled with biographical 
and historical labour. The Ltfe of Washington was completed just before his death on 
November 28tli, 18, "0. As an liistorieal biographer he did not attempt philosophic investi- 
gation, but confined liimself to depicting the picturesque features of the age. 


Jay, J,, Correspondence and Public Papers, New York, 1890-1803, 4 vols.— Jay, W., 
Life of John Jay, Now Y'oik, 1833, 2 vols.; A Review of the Causes and Consequences of 
the Mexican War, Boston, 1849. — Jefferson, Thomas, Works, Washington, 1853-1835, 9 
vols,; edited by P, L. Ford, Now York, 1802-1899, 10 vols. — Jogues, I., Novum Belgium, 
I'dlied by J. G. Shea, New York, 1862. — Johnson, E., History of New England, etc., Lon- 
don, 1G64. — Johnson, 0., William Lloyd Garrison and His Times, Boston, ISSO. — John- 
son, R., History of the War of 1812-1816 Between United States and Great Britain, New 
York, 1882; History of tlio War of Secession, New York, 1887. — Johnson, E U., and C. 
C. Buel, Battles and Loaders of the Civil War, New York, 1887-1888, 4 vols. — Johnston, 
A., History of American Politics, New York, 1879; Representative American Orations to 
Illiistrnto American Political History, 1775-1881, New York, 1884, 3 vols,; History of Con- 
ncoLiout, Now York, 1887. 

AtesMndor Johnston was born in Brooklyn, N. Y., April 20th, 1849. He was educated 
at Rutgers College, and from 1883 until his death, July 21st, 1889, he was professor of 
political economy at Princeton. Ills works upon the political history of the United States 
are of value, and arc distinguished for clearness and careful research. 

Johnston, J. E., Narrative of Military Operations During the Late War, New York, 
1874. — Jones, C. 0., Antiquities of the Southern Indians, New York, 1877; History of 
Georgia, Aiigiisia, 1883; Siege and Evacuation of Savannah, Augusta, 1890. — Jones, T,, His- 
tory of Now York During the Revolutionary War, edited by F, Delaneey, New York, 1879, 
2 vols, — Joutel, H., Journal liistorique du dernier voyage que feu Jl. de la Salle fit dans le 
Colfe du Md.xiqiie pour trouver I’eiiibouchure du Mississippi, Paris, 1713, English transla- 
tion, Paris, 1714 , reprinted in French's Historical Collections of Louisiana (q.v.). 


Kapp, F., Gesehiehte der Sklaverei in den Vereinigten Staaten, Hamburg, 1860; Der 
Soldatcnhandel deutscher Ffirsten nach Ainerika, Berlin, 1864; Frlcdrieb der Grosse nnd 
die Vereinigten Staaten von Ainerika, Leipsic, 1871; Die Deutschen im Staat New rork 
don 18. Jalivliniidert, Leipsic, 1871. . . x- * 

Friedrich Kapp (1824-1884), German-American publicist and historian, a native of 
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Westphalia, but for more than twenty years a resident of tlie United. States, a strong 
opponent of slavery and one of the founders of the Kopublican party. 

Kasson, J. A., History of the Formation of the United States Constitution, Phila- 
delphia, ISSO. — Knight, G. W., History of Land Grants for Education in the Worthwest 
Territory, New York, 1SS5. — Kohl, J. G., History of the T)iscovei-y of the East Coast of 
North America, Particularly of the Coast of Maine, Washington, 1S131. 

Laboulaye, E. P. L. de, Hiatoire politique des iltats-Unis 1G20-1789, Paris, 1855-1808, 
3 vols. 

MdomrO, Rune Lefeivre de Lctboulaye (1811-1883), French jurist and publicist, devoted 
much attention to Ariierioan institutions and history,* and was greatly instrumental in 
breaking down Napoleonic power in France. 

Laotantius Firmianua, Divinarum institutioniim libri septem, edited by Dufreanoy, 
Paris, 1748, 2 vols. — Ladd, 11. 0., History of the War rvith Mexico, New York, 1883. — 
La Hontan, Laron, Nonveanx voyages dans I’AmPriqiie septentrionale, Le Haye, 1703, 2 
vols., English edition, New Voyages to North America, London, 1703, 2 vols. — Lalor, J. J., 
Cyclopcedia of Political Science, Political Economy and Political History of the United 
States, Chicago, 1881-1884, 3 vols. — Lamb, M. J., History of the City of New York, New 
York, 1877, 2 vols. — ^Lamphere, 6. N., The United States Government, Its Organisation 
and Practical Workings, Philadelphia, 1880. — Landon, J. S., The Constitutional History 
and Government of tlie United States, Boston, 1889. 

Judson Stuart Landon was born in Conneelieut in 1832, studied law and practised in 
Soheneetacly, N. Y., until his election to the supreme court in 1887. Ue has been for many 
years a lecturer on constitutional law at the Albany law seliool. 

Lane, K., Letters and Narrative, in Hakluyt’s Voyages (q.v.), also in ArchsBOlDgia 
Americana, vol. IV., 1800. — Lanman, C., Biographical Annals of the Civil Government of 
the United States, 1770-1830, Washington, 1886. — Lanman, J. H., History of Michigan, 
Civil and Topographical, New York, 1330. — Las Oasas, B. de, Brevissima relacion de la 
destrucoion de lo.s Indies, iSoville, 1.552-1553, English translation by J. Phillips, The Tears 
of the Indians, London, 1050; Ilistoria de las Indias, Madi’id, 1875-1870, 6 vols. [For his 
biography see our chapter on " The P'irsL Colonies ” in vol. XXU.j — Laudonniire, E., 
L’histoire notable do la Floride, in Hakluyt’s Notable History, London, 1687, reprinted in 
French’s tlistmical Collections of Ijouisiana and Florida, New York, 1800-1875, 2 vols. — 
Lebouoher, 0. J., Histoira de la guerre de I’iudependance, Paris, 1787, 1830. — Leoky, W. 
E. H., History of England in the Eighteenth Century, London, 187S-18DO, 8 vols. (vols. 
Ill and IV). — Le Oleroq, C., Etablisscmont de la foi, Paris, lODl, 2 vols., English trans- 
lation by J. G. Shea, Establishment of tlie Faith, New York, 1881, 2 vols. — Le Jeune, P., 
Relations des .Ifisuites en la Nouvelle France, Paris, 1034-1040, 7 vols. — Leland, 0. 6., Fu 
Sang, or the Discovery of America by Chinese Buddhist Priests in the Fifth Century, 
Philadelphia, 1875. — Lemoyns de Morgues, J., Brevis narratio, in T. De Bry’s Collec- 
tiones Peregrin ationuin in Indiam, Orienlalem ct Oeeidentalem, Frankfort, 1590-1634, 3^ 
vols., English translation by F. B. Perkins, Narrative of Lemoyne, Boston, 1875. — Lester, 
E. E., History of the United States, New York, 1883. — Lieber, F., Life and Letters, Bos- 
ton, 1882. — ' Lincoln, A., Life of, by J. G. Holland, Springfield, Mass., 1805; by W. Lamon, 
Boston, 1872; by C. G. Leland, New York, 1879; by W. H. Herndon and-J. G. Weik, Chi- 
cago, 1889, 3 vols.; by J. G. Nieolay and J. Hny, New York, 1890, 10 vols.; by I. M. Tar- 
bell, New York, 1900; Remini.scencc3 of, by Distinguished Men of His Time, New York, 
1885; Complete Works, New York, 1804; Political Debates Between A. Lincoln and S. A. 
Douglas in 1858, Cleveland, 1894; Political Speeches, New York, 1895. — Livermore, A, A., 
The War with hlexioo Reviewed, Boston, 1850. — Lodge, H. C., Life and Letters of George 
Cabot, Boston, 1877; Short History of the English Colonies in America, Now York, 1881; 
Alexander Hamilton, Boston, 1882; The Story of the American Revolution, Boston, 1303; 
The War with Spain, Boston, 1900. 

Henry Calot Lodge, Amerieau statesman and historian, was horn in Boston, May 
12th, 1850. He was educated at Harvard, and from 1873 to 1870 edited the North Ameri. 
cam Review, After three years as lecturer on history at Harvard he assumed, in 1879, 
the editorship of the International Review, In 1881 he entered political life, serving two 
terms in the Massachusetts legislature and five years in Congress. Ue succeeded Henry 
L. Dawes as aonator in 1393. and was reelected in 1899. Ills public life has been marked 
by strong support of legislation for the protection of the franchise and the rostrietion of 
immigration. Senator Lodge has published several interesting and instructive works upon, 
speci.al periods of United States history, and valuable biographies of American statesmen. 

Long, A. A., Memoir of Robert E. Lee, His Military and Per.sonal History, London, 
1886. — ■ Loskisl, G. H., Geschiehte dor Mission der Evnngelisohen Brtider unter den In- 
dianern von Nordamerika, 1789, English translation by La Trobe, Mission of the United 
Brethren among the Indians, London, 1794. — Lossingf, B. J., Pictorial Field Book of tlie 
Revolution, New York, 1850-1852, 2 vols.; Pictorial Field Book of the Civil War, New York, 
1806-1809, 3 vols.; Pictorial Field Book of the War of 1812, New York, 1803; The Ameri- 
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can Centenary, Pliilnclelpliia, 1870; Cyclopaedia of United States History. New York 1S=!1 
2 vols.; History of New York City, New York, 18S4. ' ‘ 

Benson John Lessing, who was bom at Ecekman, N. Y., February 12th, 1813. was hy 
profession an engraver, and began his historical work by collecting materials far’his pro- 
fusely illustrated Field Boohs. The interest thus aroused was supplemented by much 
study and research for later works of a more purely historical character, which have at- 
tained wide circulation. He did much to popularise the study of American history and 
ended his busy life June 3rd, 1891. 

Lowell, F. J., The Hessians and Other German Auxiliaries of Great Britain in the 
Revolutionary War, New Y'ork, 18SG. — Lucas, F. W., Appendiculre Historic®, London, 
1S01. — Ludlow, J. if.. War of American Independence 1775-1783 (Epochs of iXodern His- 
tory), London, 187G. 

McClure, A. K., Ahraliam Lincoln and Men of War Times, Philadelphia, 1892. 

MacOulloch, H., Men and Measures of Half a Century, New York, 1888. — MacEay, C., 
Founders of the American Republic, London, 1885. — McEee, T. H., Presidential Inaugura- 
tions from Washington to Cleveland, Washington, 1893. — McMaster, J. B., A History of 
tne People of tlie United States, New Y'ork, 1883-1902, G vols. 

John Bach McMaster was horn at Brooklyn, N. Y'., June 29th, 1852. He graduated 
from the College of the City of New York, studied civil engineering, and in 1877 became 
instructor iu that subject at Princeton. In 1883 he was chosen professor of American his- 
tory at the University of Pennsylvania. His History of the People of the United States, 
only recently completed, is already a standard work. It covers the period from 17S3 to 
18G0, is written in lively, narrative form, displays great research, and is especially strong 
in its description of lire formative period of the nation. He aims to picture the social life 
and development of the people rather than the constitutional and political history of the 
country, and tells the stoij' of national evolution in a remarkably clear and simple style. 

McPherson, E., Political History of the United States During the Great Rebellion, 
Washington, 1304, 1882; Political History of the United States During the Period of Re- 
construction 18C5-1870, Washington, 1871, 1880. — MeSherry, J,, History of Maryland, 
Baltimore, 1849, edited and continued by B. B. James, Baltimore, 1904. — Madison, J., 
Letters and Other Writings, Philadelpliia, 1805, 4 vols. — Maguire, J. M., The Campaign 
in Virginia, London, 1891. — Mahan, A. T., Gulf and Inland Waters, New York, 1833; Life 
of Admiral Farragut, New York, 1802; The Interest of the United States in Sea Power, 
New Y’ork, 1807; Lessons of the Spanish War, New York, 1899. — Maine Historical So- 
ciety, Collections, Portland, 1831, in progress. — Major, R. H., Select Letters of Columbus, 
London, 1847. — - Malte-Brun, C., and J. B. B. E 3 rries, Annalcs des Voyages de la Gdographie 
et de I’Histoiro, Paris, 1808. — Marest, J. J., in R, G. Thwaite’s Jesuit Relations, Cleveland, 
1S0G-1DO1, 73 vols. — Margry, P., Memoires et documents pour servir a I’iustoire des 
origines fraiisaise de pays d’outre mer, Paris, 1879-1S8G, 6 vols. — Marquette, J., Recueil 
de voyages, Paris, 1081, English translation in J. G. Shea’s Discovery and Exploration of 
the Mississippi Valley, New Y’’ork, 1852. — Marshall, H., The History of Kentucky, Frank- 
fort, Ky., 1824, 2 vols. — Marshall, J., The Life of George Washington, London and Phila- 
delphia', 1804-1807, 5 vols. — Martyr, Peter de Anghiera, De rebus oceanieis et orhe novo 
decades, Alcala, 1530; Opus epistolarum, Alcala, 1530. — Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety, Boston, 1701-1S9G, 30 vols.; Collections, Boston, 1792-lSOO, GO vols. — Mather, C., 
Memorable Providences Relating to Witchcraft and Possessions, Boston, 1GS9; Wonders of 
the Invisible World, Boston, 1C93, reprinted in Library of Old Authors, Boston, 1802; 
Magnalia Christi Americana, London, 1702, Hartford, 1820, 1855, 2 vols. 

Cotton Mather, who was born in Boston, February 12th, 1GG3, graduated from Harvard 
at the age of fifteen. At seventeen he preached his first sermon, and at twenty-five suc- 
ceeded his father in the pastorate of the North Church of Boston. He at once became most 
influential in the colony, and was the conservative leader of his day. He was promi- 
nent in the witchcraft trials, and strongly upheld his theories upou the subject. In 1G03 
he began his ecclesiastical history, wMch was completed in 1702, His life was embittered 
by domestic trials as well as hy the growth of more liberal opinions in the state, hut he 
was always a strong force in the community. Against his activity in persecuting witches 
may be placed his advocacy of inocidatlon at a time when it was considered sacrilegious, 
and was opposed by mob violence. His writings are very numerous, and testify to his 
leaining and extreme conservatism. He died February 13th, 1728. 

Mayer, IL, Mexico; Aztec, Spanish and Republican, New York, 1851. — Menendez de 
Aviles, P., Cartas esoritas al rey, 15G5, in F. Parkman’s Pioneers of France in the New 
World (q.v.). — Mercier, Relation des Hurons, Paris, 1637. — Minot, G. R., Continuation 
of the History of the Province of Massachusetts from 1748, Boston, 1798-1803, 2 vols. 
Monette, J. "W., History of the Discovery and Settlement of the Valley of the Mississippi, 
New York, 1840, 2 vols. —Moore, F., Diary of the American Revolution from Newspapers 
and Original Documents, New York, 1869, 2 vols.; The Rebellion Record, New York, 1S61- 
1869, 11 vols. — Moore, T. W., The American Congress, 1774-1895, London, 1895. — Morgan, 
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L. H., The League of the Iroquois, Ilochester, 1854. — Morse, J. T., Life of Alexander 
Hamilton, Boston, 1870; Life of John Quincy Adams, Boston, 1883; Life of John Adams 
Boston, 1884; Life of Benjamin Branklin, Boston, 1889; Life of Abraham Lincoln, Boston’ 
1S03. 

John Torny Morst' (1840), an American biogi-aphor, born at Boston, graduated at Har- 
vard, and active in literary rvork sinee 1870. He has edited, and largely contributed to, the 
“American Statesmen” Series, besides making numerous contributions to magazines and 
reviews. 

Morton, N., New England’s Memorial, Cambridge, Mass., 18G9. — Mourt’g Relation 
1G2-2, edited by H. M. Dexter, Boston, 1806. — Mulford, I. S., A Civil and Political History 
of New Jersey, Philadelphia, 1851. — Murphy, H. C., The Voyage of Verrazano, New 
York, 1875. 

Nadaillao, J. F. A., Du Pouget, Marquis dc, L’AmCrique prehistorique, Paris, 1882, 
English trairslation, Preliiatoric America, New York, 1884. — Navarrete, il. F. de, Colec- 
eion de los viagea y deacnhriinientoa, que hieieron por mar los Espauoles desde fines del 
siglo XV. Madrid, 1825-1805, 7 vols. [The largest and most complete collection of original 
sources yet published.] — NoiU, E. D., The History of Minnesota from the Earliest Fi'ench 
Explorations, Philadelphia, 1858; Terra Marim, a History of Early Maryland, Philadel- 
phia, 1807; English Colonisation of America During tiie Seventeenth Ccntuiy, London, 
1871; Virginia Vetusta Carolorum; The Colony under the Rule of Charles the First and 
Second, Albany, 1880. 

Edward Uuffield Neill (1823-1893), American educator, wliose works are drawn entirely 
from original sources and contain much valuable matter. 

Neumann, K. F., Ost Asiou uud West Anieiika nach Chinesischen Quellen, in Zoit- 
schrift flir allgeineine Erdknnde (new scries, vol. XVI.), Berlin, 1850-1805, 19 vols.; Ge- 
sehichte der Vereinigten Staaten von Amcrika, Beilin, 1803-1800, 3 vols. — New Jer.sey 
Historical Society, Collections, New York, 1811-1890, 30 vols. — Niles, II,, AVeekly Regi.s- 
ter, Baltimore and Washington, 1811-1849, 75 vols. — Niles, J. M., A Flistoiy of the Revo- 
lution in Mexico and South America, with a View of Te.xiis, Hartford, 1829, — Nolte, F., 
Histoive dcs iStats-Unis de I’AmOrique dcpuis les temps Ics plus rcculOs jnsqu’ it nos jours, 
Paris, 1879, 2 vols, — North Carolina, The Colonial Records of, edited by W. L. Saunders, 
Raleigh, 1880-1890, 10 vols. 

O’Oallaghan, E. B., History of New Netherlands, or New York under the Dutch, New 
York, 1845-1848, 2 vols,; Documentary History of the State of New York, Albany, 1849- 
1851, 4 vols; Documents Relating to the Colonial History of the Stale of Neu' York, 
Albany, 1865-1801, 11 vols. — Oldmixon, J., The Brutish Empire in America, London, 1771. 
— Old South Leaflets, Boston, 1888-1897, 3 vols. — ’Oliver, P., The Puritan Commonwealth, 
Boston, 1850, — Olnratead. F. L., The Cotton Kingdom, New York, 1801, 2 vols. — Oviedo 
y Valdes, G. F. de, Hisloria do las Indias, Seville and Valladolid, 1635-1557, 20 hooks, 
Madrid, 1851-1855, 4 vols. 

Palfrey, J. G., A Compendious History of New England from the Discovery by Euro- 
peans to the First General Congress of the Anglo-American Colonies, Boston, 1873, 4 vols.; 
History of New England from the Revolution of the Sevonteeiith Century to the Revolu- 
tion of the Eighteenth Century, edited by P. W. Palfrey, Boston, 1890. 

John Gorham Ealfrey (1790-1881), theologian and historian, distinguished for his op- 
position to slavery and for his researches in the colonial history of New England. 

Paravey, C. II. do, Nouvelles preuves qne Ic pays de Fousang est I’AmOrique, Paris, 
1847. — Paris, Comte de, see Comte de Paris. — Par'liman, F., The Conspjiraey of Pontiac, 
Boston, 1851, 2 vols; The Jesuits in Noi'th America, Boston, 1807; Pioneers of France in 
the New World, Boston, 1808; La Salle and the Discovery of the Great West, Boston, 1809; 
The Old ROgirae in Canada under Louis XIV, Boston, 1875; Count Frontenao and New 
France under Louis XIV, Boston, 1877; Montcalm and Wolfe, Boston, 1884, 2 vols.; Col- 
lected Works, London and New York, 18S5-188C, 10 vols. 

Erancis Parhman was horn at Boston, Sepleinher IGth, 1823. He was iducated at 
Harvard, and becoming interested in American history, chose as his life rvork the period 
of French power. He personally visited all the localities impoitarrt at tli.rt epoch, and 
spent much time among the Indian tribes of Canada and the West. Although broken in 
health, he prosecuted his design with unabated ardour, visiting Europe seven times in 
search of material, and subjecting every autliorily to rigid examination. As a result he 
has produced works which place him in the highest rank of American historians, and will 
always retain their interest. _ Parkman was a master of literary style, and the charm of 
his animated narrative is reinforced by the accuracy of his statements and the breadth 
and proportion of his view. For nearly thirty year's he worked agarrrst the odds of fail- 
ing eyesight and weakened health, but iris mental vigour and errtlrusiusrn srrstained him to 
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tlie end, and a few months after the completion of his great work he died at Jamaica 
Plain, Mass., Novemher 8th, 1393. 

Parton, J., Life and Times of Aaron Burr, New York, 185"; Life of Andrew Jackson 
New York, ISoO-lSGO, 3 vols.; Life and Times of Benjamin Pranklin, New York 1804 ■’ 
Tols.; Life of Thomas Jclfeison, Boston, 1874. ’ ’ 

James PaHon (1822-1891), American biographer, whose writings gained mreat popu- 
larity and are valuable for style and matter. ° ^ 

Patton, J. H., The History of the United States of America, New York, 1800,- A Con- 
cise History of the American People, New York, 1884. 2 vols. — Pellew, G., John J.iv, 
Boston, 1800. — Pemberton, T., Historical Journal of the American War, Bo-ston, 1793.-^ 

Pennsylvania Historical Society, Memoirs, Philadelphia, 1820 iu progress 14 vols. 

Perry, lY. S., The History of the American Episcopal Church, 1587-1883,°New York, ISBo, 
2 vols.— Phisterer, F., New York in the War of the Rebellion, Albany, 1890.— Picker- 
ing, 0., and C. W. Upham, Life of Timothy Pickering, Boston, 1867-1873, 4 vols. — Picket, 
A. J., History of Alabama and Incidentally of Georgia and Mississippi, Charleston, S. C., 
1S51, 2 vols. — Pitkin, T., A Political and Civil History of the United vStates from the 
Year 1703 to the Close of the Administration of President Washington, New Haven, 1828, 
2 vols. — Poore, B. P., The Federal and State Constitutions, Colonial Charters and Other 
Organic Laws of the United States, Washington, 1877-1878, 2 vols.; The Political Regis- 
ter and Congiessional Directory, Boston, 1878; Perley’s Reminiscences of Sixty Years in 
the National Metropolis, New York, 1880-1887, 2 vols. — Porter, D. D., Naval History of 
Civil War, New York, 1889. — Porter, L. H., Outlines of the Constitutional History of the 
United States, New York, 1833. — Poussin, G. F., Lea iltats-Unis d’AmOrique, 1815-1873, 
Paris, 1874. — Prescott, W. H., History of the Conquest of Mexico, etc., Boston, 1843, 3 
vols.; History of the Conquest of Peru, Boston, 1847, 2 vols. — [For Ids biography see our 
Bibliography of Spain.] — Preston, H. W., Documents Illustrative of American History 
1000-1803, New York, 1880. — Prevost d’Exilles, A. P., Histoire des Voyages, Paris, 1747- 
1780, 25 vols. — Prince, L. B., Historical Sketches of New Mexico from the Earliest Records 
to the American Occupation, New York, 1883. — Prince, T., The Chronological History of 
New England, Boston, 1730-1753, new edition 1826. — Prond, R., History of Pennsylvania 
1081-1742, Philadelphia, 1797-1798, 2 vols. — Purohas, S, Hakluytus Posthumus, or Pur- 
chas his Pilgrimes, London, 1025-1026, 5 vols. 

Quincy, E., Life of Josiah Quincy, Boston, 1807. — Quincy, J., The Municipal History 
of the Town and City of Boston, 1852; Life of John Quincy Adams, Boston, 1858. 

Rafn, C. C., Antiqiiitatoa Americans, Copenhagen, 1837; AntiquitSs Amfiricaines 
d’apriSs les monuments historiques des Irlandais et des anoien Scandinaves, Copenhagen, 
1845. — Rameau, E., Uno Colonie fOodale en Amdrique; L’Acadie 1094-1710, Paris, 1877. 

Ramsay, D., The History of the Revolution of South Carolina from a British Province to 

an Independent State, Trenton, N. J., 1785, 2 vols., London, 1787, Paris, 1796, 5 vols., 
republished as History of Soutli Carolina from its Settlement in 1670 to 1808, Charleston, 
8. C., 1809, 2 vols.; History of the American Revolution, Philadelphia, 1780, 2 vols.; His- 
tory of the United States 1007-1808, Philadelphia, 1816-1817, 2 vols. 

Pumd Ramsay (1749-1815), physician and author, prominent in the Continental Con- 
gress, and a gifted and accurate writer. 

Ramsay, J. G. M., TJie Annals of Tennessee to the End of the Eighteenth Century, 
Philadelphia, I860. — Ramuslo, G, B., Navigationi ct Viaggi, Venice, 1550-1659, 3 vols., 
English version in Hakluyt’s Voyages (q.v.). — Randall, H. S., The Life of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, New York, 1858, 3 vols. — Rasle, S., in R. G. Thwaltes’ Jesuit Relations, Cleveland, 
1890-1901, 73 vols. — Ratzell, F., Die Vereinigten Staaten von Nordanierika, Munich, 1S78- 
1880, 2 vols. — Raynal, G. T., Histoire philoaophique et politique des ftablissements et du 
commerce des EuropCens dans les deux Indes, Amsterdam, 1771, 0 vols., Geneva, 1780, 10 
vols., Paris, 1798, 22 vols. — Redpath, J., Life of John Brown, New York, 1860. — Reed, 
W. B., The Life and Correspondence of Joseph Heed, Philadelphia, 1842, 2 vols. — Rhode 
Island Historical Society, Collections, Providence, 1827-1807, 9 vols.; Rhode Island His- 
torical Tracts, first series, Providence, 1877-1884, 20 vols. — Rhodes, J. F., History of the 
United States from the Compromise of 1850, London and New York, 1892-1901, 4 vols. 

James Ford Rhodes was horn at Cleveland, Ohio, May 1st, 1848. He was for some 
years foreign correspondent of the Chicago TimeSj and investigated social and industrial 
condition.s in Europe. In 1885 he began the preparation of his history, which is a political 
analysis of the results of the Civil War and reconstruction period, giving special promi- 
nence to apeeches and debates and to extensive characterisations of the public men of the 
time. IVhile written from the northern standpoint it is eminently impartial, and ranks 
as the best view of the period yet written. . 

Richard, E., Acadia; Missing Links of a Lost Chapter in American History, New ^ork, 
1897. — Riddle, A. G., Heoollections of War Times 1800-1805, London, 1895. — Ripley, K. H, 
The War with Mexico, New York, 1849, 2 vols. —• Rives, W. 0., History of the Life and 
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Times of James Madiaon, Boston, 1859, 18G8, 3 vols. — > Robertson, W., History of America 
Imndon, 1777, 2 vols., Basel, 1790, 3 vols.— Roosevelt, T., The Naval War of 1812, New 
Yoilc, 1882; Life of Tliomas Hart Benton, Near York, 1887; Life of Couvorneur Morris 
New York, 1888; History of New York City, New York, 1891; Tlio Winning of the 17231 
New York, 1889-1890, 4 vols.; The Hough Riders, New York, 1899. ’ 

Tkeodon Roosevelt, who was bom at New York City, October 27th, 1858, was edu- 
cated at Haivard and at the Columbia law scliooh It is umiecessaiy to recapitulate the 
incidents of hi.s career crowded with political, civic, and military iichiovenrents, which in 
tnenty years from his entrance into public life iilaccil him in the proaidoiilial chair. The 
qualities svhicli have made him prominent in the nation are noticciible in hia literary work 
Vigour, fearlessness, iiulependence of tluniglit and action characterise his mental and ma- 
terial life. His historical and hiographical writings arc sustained in interest, abundant in 
incident, and scholarly in tlie apt and accurate use of material. 

Ropes, J. G., The Army under Pope (Campaigns of the Civil War Series), New York 
1881; The Story of the Civil War, Now \'’oik, 1894-1898, 2 vols. 

John Codman Ropes (1330-1899), lawyer and military hi.sloriaii, ha.9 produced the best 
account of the eaily campaigns of the Civil War to the end of 1802. Ilia monogiapli ou 
The Rattle of Waterloo ia the most eompleto ever produced. 

Sabine, L., The American Loyalista, Boston, 1847. ~ Sargent, N., Public Men and 
Events from 1317 to 1953, Philndclphia, 1876, 2 vols. — Sargent, W., History of an Expe- 
dition against Port nmpiesno in 1755, New York, 18.50. — Schanz, M,, Das Ileutige Bm- 
silien, Hamburg, 1803. — Sohar;^ J. T., IltsLoiy of Maryland from the Earliest Period to 
Preaeat Day, Baltimore, 1879-lSSO, .3 vole.; History of Western Maryland, Baltimore, 1882, 
2 vols.; History of PUilaclelphia, Baltimore, 1884, 3 vols.; lUafovy of the Confederate Stalea 
Navy, Balthnoro, 1887; History of Delaware, Baltimore, 1888. — Schoolcraft, II. U., Algio 
Eolatioua, New York, 1839; Oneola, or the lied Baeo of America, New Y'ork, 1844; Notes 
on the Iroquois, Albany, 1840; Historical and SLatistica! Tnfoimation Respecting tire In- 
dian Trihos of the United States, Philadelphia, 1851-18,57, 0 vols. — Schouler, J., History 
of the United States under the Constitution, Washington, 1SS0-18S9, 4 vols,, New York, 
1896, S vols. 

James Schouler (1839), an eminent lawyer and constitutional historian, has produced 
ono of the best histories of llio United States na a nalion; while mainly political, it does 
not neglect social eomlitions, and is thorough in Lr<‘atin<’iil, temperate anil judicial in tone. 

Sohtller, II., Drasilion vou liciitc, Berlin, 1904. — Sohurz, C'., Henry Clay, IlosLon, 1880, 
2 vols.; Ahraliain Lincoln, Bo-sloii, 1891. — Soott, (J. Cl., .Reconstruction During the Civil 
War, Boston, 1895. — ^ Settla, D., True Report of Uio laslc Voyages into tho West and 
Northwest Regions, London, 1577. — Sowall, iS., Diary, Bortlon, 1878-1882, 3 vols, — Seward, 
W. H,, Works, Now York, 1853-1883, 5 vols. — Seybert, A., Blatistical Annals of the 
United Stales from 1708 to 1815, Philadelphia, L81S. — Shalor, N. R., 3'ho ITniLod States 
of America; A Study of ihe American Common weal I h. New Y'ork, 1894; Nature and Man 
in America, New Y'ork, 1895. — Shea, .1. D. Cl., The Discovery and Exploration of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, Now York, 1853; Early Voyages Up and Down the YtiHsisHippi, Now Y^oik, 
1882; Novnra Belginm; An Ae-oouut of the New Netherlands in 1(543-44, New Y’'ork, 1802; 
The Bursting of the La Snllo Bubble, New York, 1870; 'Tho Life and Epoch of Alexander 
Hamilton, Boston, 1880. 

John Dawson Gilmary Shea (1824-1892) devoted his lifo to (he hislory of Eronoh colo- 
nisation and .Jesuit missions. His wruUngs aio scholarly, and while his criticisms aie often 
radical, they are the result of diligent research. 

^ Sherman, .T., Hocolloetioiis of Forty Yre:i,rs, New Y^ork, 180,5. — Sherman, YV. T,, Me- 
moirs, New Y'ork, 1875, 2 vols. — Short, J. T., 'I’he North Americans of Antiquity, Now 
York, 1880. — Shurtloff, N. B. (editor), Reeorda of tho Covi'ninr and Company of the 
MassachnsaLts Bay in New England (1028-1880), Boston, 1863-1.8, 54. 5 vols,; Records of 
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